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*fhe Hiftory of the Grecian fates in Afia Minor; namely$ 
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Ionia, ^Eolis, ^ Doris. 
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ON I A, fo called fromthe Ipnians its inhabitants, was The 

bounded on the north by jEdiia y oh the weft by the Egean bour. 
and Icarian Teas, on the fouth by Carta, and on the eaft r j es 0 f 
by Lydia and part of Carta. It lies between 37 and 40 
degrees of north latitude^ but its lofigifcude eanbot be deter¬ 
mined, there being great difagreeinent among authors as to 
the boundaries of the inland country. 

Among the chief cities of Ionia was Pbocaq'y fituated oh the 0 .. < > 

fea-coaft between Cuma and Smyrna , not far from the Hermits* y lt ? es °* 
It was* in former times, one of the moft wealthy and powerful p/ a ’ 
cities in all Afta j but is now a poor beggarly village, tho’ the t ‘" ocaai . 
fee of a bifhop. The Phocafa/is were, as Herodotus informs us; 
expert mariners, and the Erft among the Greeks that Undertook 
long voyages, which they performed irt gallies of 50 oars. “ 
are faid to, have founded pretty early feveral cities on the coafts 
arid in the iflands of jE urope, namely, Vella in. Italy , Alalia , or ra¬ 
ther Aleria , in Corjica ? Marfiilles in France^ &c. Neither were 
they unacquainted with Spain , where fome of them arriving in 
the time of Cyrus the Great* were treated with great kindnefe 
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by Arganthonius king of the country about Cadiz, who invited 
them to fettle in his kingdom. 

Not long after, Harpagus, one of the generals of Cyrus, be- 
fieging their city, and reducing them to great extremities, they 
put their wives, children, and all their moft, valuable effe&s, on 
b ard feveral veffels, and conveyed them fafe to the ifland of 
Chios. Their defign was to purchafe the Oenejfian iflands from 
the Chians ; but they not caring to have them fo near, left 
they ihould engrofs all the trade to themfelves, they put to fea 
again, and having retaken Phoctva by furprize, put all the Per- 

flans they found in it to the fvvord. 

As they expected the Per fans would refen t fuch inhuman 

proceedings, they reimbarked with all expedition, uttering moft 
dreadful imprecations againft fuch as fhould flay behind, and 
binding themfelves by a folcmn oath never to return, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Correa. However, the Persians offering a general 
pardon to fuch as had been concerned in the maflacre, above 
one half of the fleet broke thro’ all their engagements, and re¬ 
turned to Phocaa. The remaining part fettling at Cor ea, in- 
fefted the neighbouring feas with pyracies, and ravaged the 
coafts of Italy , Gaul, and Carthage for feveral years. The Car¬ 
thaginians and Tyrrhenians , with an united fleet of 120 fail, re- 
folved to drive them from Corfca ; but the Phocecam , engaging 
them in the fea of Sardinia, put them to flight. As their vic¬ 
tory had coft them very dear;, 40 of their fhips being funk, and 
moft of the reft aifabled, they abandoned the ifland, and re¬ 
tired with their wives and children to Rhcgium. Soon after 
they left that place and fettled in OEnoiria, now Ponza, a fmall 
ifland in the Tyrrhenian Sea, over-againft Velia . Thofe who 
returned home lived in fubje&ion either to the P.erfans or ty¬ 
rants of their own. 

In the Roman times the city of Phocaa fided with Antiochus 
the Great; whereupon it was befieged, taken, and plundered 
by the Roman general, but allowed to be governed by its own 
laws. They alfo affifted Ariflonicus, brother to Attains, againft 
the Romans ; which fo difpleafed the fenate, that they com¬ 
manded the town to be demolifhed, and the whelp race of the 
Phocesans utterly rooted out. The Marjdians , a Phoceean co¬ 
lony, interpofmg, with much difficulty affwaged the anger of 
the Jen ate. Pompey declared Phoceea a free city, and reftored 
the inhabitants to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed ; 
whence under the firft emperors it was reckoned one of the 
moft flourilhing Cities of all ASa Minor*. 

Smyrna, by the Turks called Ifmyr, is fituated on the IJlhmus 
of the Ionian peninfula, at the bottom of a bay to which it 
gives name, and is at prefent one of the largcft and richeft ci¬ 
ties of the Levant. In procefs of time Smyrna was united to 
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the famous Ionian league by means of the Ephefians. Herodotus 
and Valerius Paterculus reckon it amoM the cities of Molts r* . 
The Ionians, afterwards deftroying it, claimed the ground oh 
which it flood, and all the neighbouring country. It muft have 
been foon after rebuilt, for it is faid to have been a famous em- 
pory in the time of Homer , whither merchants.reforted from 
all parts. The city having been deftroyed by the Lydians, the 
Smyrnaans lived for about 4Q0 years in villages. Antigonus 
at length began to rebuild the city, and Lyfimacbus put the laft 
hand to the work. This new city, which according to Strabo 
was built about twenty furlongs diftance from the place where 
the old city had flood, became in a Hhort time one of the moft 
populous and wealthy of all Afia , as is plain from feveral in¬ 
scriptions, in which it is ftiled, The metropolis , the firjl and chief 
city of Alia, the ornament of Ionia, &c. There are ftill to be 
feen many veftiges of the antient grandeur of Smyrna , namely, 
of a marble theatre, which was reckoned the fineft in Afia , of 
a circus, of baths, temples, &c. a defcription of which our 
readers will find in Le Brun, Tournefort , Spon and other mo¬ 
dern travellers. The walls of Smyrna were wafhed by the 
Meles , a river of great note ; for Homer is faid to have been 
born near its banks, whence he was called Melefigena. Smyrna. 
was at the height of its grandeur under the Romaii emperors, 
who diftinguimed it with titles, exemptions, and privileges 
above all the cities in Afia , Ephefus^ alone excepted. The Smyr- 
naans, on- the other hand, continued ever faithful to the Ro¬ 
mans, and are faid to have been the firft in Afia that honoured 
Rome under the title of Rome the goddefs, with a temple, priefts, 
and facrifices, which they did while Carthage was at the higheft 
pitch of its glory. Smyrna, tho’ often deftroyed by earth¬ 
quakes, is ftill one of the richeft and moft populous cities of 
the eaft; its convenient harbour and fituation having faved it 
from undergoing the fame fate, which moft of the famous cities 
of Afia have fuffered. It was one of the feven churches men¬ 
tioned in the Revelations ; and is the only one that ftill remains 
in any reputation. Smyrna, as we have faid, belonged firft to 
the Malians, but it was taken from them by the Ionians in the 
following manner. While the Smyrnaans were performing cer¬ 
tain religious ceremonies in honour of Bacchus without the 
walls, fome refugees from Colophon , an Ionian city, who had 
been kindly received by them, ftiut.the gates and feized on the 
city. The Motions being all alarmed, haftened to the affiftance 
of their countrymen j. but the Colophonians being fupported by 
the other cities of Ionia, an accommodation was agreed to, 
whereby it was ftipulated, that the Ionians fhould reftore to 
the Smyrnaans all their effects, and the Molians, on their part, 
fhould quit their claim to the city; which was thenceforth 
reckoned among the twelve Ionian cities, the Smyrnaans being 
diftributed among the other eleven, and allowed to enjoy the 
fame privileges as the Ionians. It was afterwards taken by Aly- 
attes king of Lydia ^and Harpagus , one of the generals of Cyrus, 
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lived in great luxury ; but, what leldom happens, were at the 
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fame time brave and courageous *. 


Vourla , as is commonly believed, was 


Paufc 


flourifti 


Colophon 


us, flood on the continent; but the inhabitants were fo ter¬ 
rified after the defeat of Crcefus, and furfender of Sardis , that 
they abandoned it, and withdrew with all their effe&s to one 
of the neighbouring iflands, where they built another city of 
the fame name, which Alexander the Great joined to the con¬ 
tinent by a caufway 250 paces long. The Romans always 
treated the inhabitants with great kindnefs, and often quar- 
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fome medals, is ftiled the founder of Clazomenee , becaufe he re¬ 
paired and embellifhed the city; but it was without doubt 
founded by the lonians. The Clazomenians held out againft the 
Lydians , but became fubiedl to the Perfians in the reign of Da 


liberty 

whom 


Hy/lafp 

and privileges, which were enlarged by the 
they ailifted on all occafions with great fidelity. 

Erythra , one of the twelve Ionian cities, was feated, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo , on a peninfula over againft the iflands called by 
the antients Hippi. It had a fpacious harbour called CyJ/us, and 
a temple of Hercules , which was reckoned one of the molt 
ftately edifices in all Afta. 

Teas was likewife another of the twelve cities, and was fitu- 
ated on the fouth fide of the Ionian peninfula. It was the na- 
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doned their native country and fettled in the city of Abdera in 
Horace , which Tim/ius of Glazomenee had founded. Some of 
them returned afterwards to their antient habitation ; for in the 
Roman times the city of Teas was of fome note,, and well peo¬ 
pled. The Teians enjoyed a large territory, extending from 
their city to the neighbourhood of Lebcdus. 

Lebedus , another of the considerable cities, flood on the 
ifthmus of the Ionian peninfula, over-againft Swyr##. Lyjimacbus 
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which however never afterwards made any figure. 

Colophon , now Altobofco , or as others will have it, Belvedere , 
was one of the chief cities of the Ionian league, and was feated 
on the coaft. Lyjltnachus deftroyed it; but after his death it 
was rebuilt in a more convenient fituation. It was one of 
the feven cities that claimed the honour of the birth of Homer , 



* Strabo. 1. xiv. Veil. Paterc. 1 . i. Herodot. 1 , i. Plin. 1 . v. Paulam 
Achaic, c. 5. Ariltid. in Smyrna: enconiio. 
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who lived there fome time. The fmall town of Notium , often 
mentioned by Livy , belonged to the Colophonians , and was by 
the Romans allowed to enjoy the fame privileges as Colophon 
ltfelf. 

Ephefus , called by the prefent inhabitants Aiafalone , was in Ephejus. 
former times the metropolis of all AJia. Pliny ftiles it the or¬ 
nament of Afia , and Strabo , the greateft ana moft frequented 
emporv of that continent; but at prefent it is only a lorry vil¬ 
lage, inhabited by 30 or 40 Greek families. The antient city 
flood about 50 miles fouth of Smyrna , near the mouth of the 
river Cayjler. It was in antient times known by the names of 
Alopes , Ortygia , Morges, Smyrna , Trachaa , Samornion , and Ptela. 

It was called Ephejus, according to Heraclides, from the Greek 
word ephefus, fignifying permiflion, becaufe Hercules ,. he fays, 
permitted the Amazons to live and build a city in that place. 

What we know for certain is, that the city, which in the Ro¬ 
man times was the metropolis of all Afta , acknowleged Lyfi- 
machus for its founder 5 for that prince having caufed the an¬ 
tient city to be demolifhed, rebuilt, at a vaft expence, a new 
one in a place more convenient. This new Ephejus was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius , but by that 
emperor repaired and adorned with feveral {lately buildings. 

The Gayfler was formerly navigable, and afforded a fafe ftation 
for {hips, but is now almoft choaked up with fand. 

The chief ornament of Ephefus was the famous temple of The tem- 
Diana , built at the common charge of all the ftates in Afta ; pie of 
and for its ftru&ure, fize, and furniture, accounted among the Diana. 
wonders of the world. This great edifice was fituate at the 
foot of a mountain, and at the head of a marfti. Philo Byzan - 
tius tells us, that in making drains or vaults for carrying off 
the water that came down the hill, they ufed fuch a quantity 
of ftone, as almoft emptied all the quarries in the country. 

Above thefc conduits or fewers was built the temple; and to 
fecure the foundation, they laid beds of charcqal well rammed, 
and upon them others of wool. Two hundred and twenty 
years, or according to Pliny 400, were fpent in building this 
wonderful temple by all Afta. It was 425 feet in length, and 
zoo in breadth, fupported by 127 marble pillars 70 feet high, 
of which 27 were moft curioufly carved, and the reft poliftied. 

Thefe pillars were the works of fo many kings, and the moft 
eminent architects and fculptors of antiquity were employed in 
the building. The temple enjoyed the privilege of an afylum, 
which at firft extended to a furlong, tho’ doubled afterwards 5 
but Tiberius, to put a flop to the many abufes and diforders 
that attend privileges of this kind, revoked them all, and de¬ 
clared, that no man guilty of any wicked or diftioneft action 
ftiould efcape juftice, tho’ he fled to the altar itfelf. The priefts ' 
who officiated in this temple were held in great efteem, and 
trufted with the care of the facred virgins or prieftefles, but not 
till they were made eunuchs. All the lonians reforted yearly 
to Ephefus with their wives and children, where they folemnized 
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feflival of Diana with great pomp and magnificence, mak¬ 
ing, on that occafion, rich offerings to the goddefs and her 
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to have been fent down from Heaven by Jupiter. This flattie 
was firfl placed in a niche, which ’tis faid the Amazons caufed 
to be made in the trunk of an elm. The firfl temple was burnt 
by Er ojlrat us on the fame day that Alexander was born j. and 
tne fecond is fuppofed to have been deflroyed in confequence 
of an edidl of Conjlantine. 

The Ionians firfl fettled under the conduct of Androclus at 
Ephefus , having driven out the antient inhabitants. It was at 
firfl governed By Androclus and his defendants, who affirmed 
the royal title, and exercifed the regal authority over the new 
colony j whence his poflerity, even in Strabo's time, were fliled 
kings, and allowed to wear a fcarlet robe, with a fceptre. 
When the kingly government was changed into an ariflocracy, 
cannot be afcertained ; but this laffc government continued till 
the time of Pythagoras , who lived before Cyrus the Great, and 
was a mofl cruel and inhuman tyrant. Having driven out the 
fen ate, and ufurped the fupreme power, he filled the city with 
blood, not fparing even thofe who fled to the temple of Diana 
for fhelter. Crafus king of Lydia made himfelf mailer of the 
city during the government of Pindar us the fucceffor of Pytha¬ 
goras^ and nephew to Crafus ; but in regard of the goddefs he 
treated the Ephefans with great kindnefs, and reflored them to 
their former liberty. The other tyrants of Ephefus mentioned 

are Athenagoras , Comas, Arijlarchus and Hegefas , 
which lafl was driven out by Alexander. In the war between 
Mithridates and the Romans , they fided with the former, and 
maflacred all the Romans that felided in their city; for which 
they were feverely, punifhed by Sylla, who afterwards, how¬ 
ever, treated them kindly, and fuffered them to live accord¬ 
ing to their own laws.. They were mightily given to fupferfli- 
tion, forcery, and curious arts, as the Scripture fliles them; 

whence came the proverb , Ephefan letters, fignilying all forts 
of fpelis or charms. 

Priene was one of the antient cities of Ionia , and the birth¬ 
place ot Bias. , one of the feven wife men. ft is reckoned by all 
geographers, except Ptolemy, a maritime city, 

Miletus, now Paiutafehia, was formerly a city of great note, 
and hood on tne foufh ride of the river Mcsander, near the fea- 
ccaT Pdny mentions the antient and new Miletus ; the for- 
mer being ouilt by the inhabitants of Crete, and the latter, ac- 

r Strab °' Neleus, the fon of Codrus king of Athens . 
1 he jvlilefia?is applied themfelves verv earlv tn naviaafinn- J-iav- 
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fize, that it was accounted the greateft in the world, 
in compafs, as Strabo attefts, to a village. It there¬ 
fore remained uncovered ; but was furrounded by a thick grove. 


Larg 


rums 


in which the priefts dwelt who ferved the temple, 
of the temple are ftill to be feen, but the town is reduced to a 

few (hepherds cottages. 

In the time of Darius Hyjlafpes , Miletus was accounted the 
ornament of Ionia, tho’ it had been ftronelv affltfled with do- 
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tions chufing the Parians for arbitrators, they furveyed the whole 
country of the Mileftans, which was in great part uncultivated j 
and wrote down the names of thole few whofe lands they ob- 
lerved were v/ell kept. Then calling an afiembly of the Mile- 
fans, they put the government into the hands of thofe whofe 
lands they had found in good condition, judging that they 
would adminifter the public affairs with the fame care.as they 
had bellowed on their own. 


in Mi 1stut. 


In 


tied a colony in that country. 
Miletus „ in thofe 


P/ammitichus king of Egypt, the Milcf 


fiourifhing condition of 
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days, may be judged from the long and ex- 
they maintained againfl Gyge •, Ardyes , ta¬ 
kings of Lydia , without being aiiifted by any 
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Arifiagoras, who by their revolt brought ruin not only on their 
own country, but on- all Ionia ; for the Perjians having laid 
Miletus in allies, transferred the inhabitants hr ft to Sufa, and ''fetus 
then to Ampa, a city near the mouth of the Tigris. The Per- ruined by 
fians referved to themfelves the land round the ruined city, but r ' ie ? er ~ 

' ' ,: y and lefs fruitful parts on the Carians of Pc-P a>:S • 

the Mile fans, being fuffered afterwards to re¬ 
turn, rebuilt their city i but they never afterwards recovered The Mile- 
their former power. Eight years before the Pehponncfan war, >um < re¬ 
having a dispute with the Samians about the fovereignty of build then 
Prime , they received afliftance from the Athenians ; in return city, 
for which fervice they declared for them in the Pcloponnefan 
war, till they were perfuaded by Alcibiadcs , then in banilh- 
ment, to join the Lacedemonians. 

When Cyrus the Younger revolted again ft his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, they declared for the young prince ; but Tifaphernes , 
governor'of that province, having timely notice of ther delign, 
reduced their city to a miferable ftate of ftavery. Alexander , 
tho’ they did not fubmit to him till reduced to the laft extre¬ 
mities, neyerthdefs reftored them to their antient liberties. Bvr 
the Romans they were treated very kindly, and luffered to en¬ 
joy their freedom, efpecially under the emperors. The Mile- 


fans, like the other flates of Ionia , were often 


miferable 
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Tyrants of miferable flavery by tyrants of their own. Tboas and Damafe* 
Miletus, nor, who firft ufurped this power over their fellow-citizens, 

filled the city with blood and flaughter. Their fuccefior Tbra- 
fybulus, thq’ of a tyrannical difpofition, was fo famous for his 
prudence in the adminiftration of public affairs, that moft of 
the petty tyrants of Greece courted his friendfhip, and govern¬ 
ed themfelyes by his advice. Upon the death of Tbrafybulus , 
feveral. other tyrants role up, the chief of whom were Hy/Uaus 
and Arijlagoras. In the time of Antiochus II. king of Syria, we 
read of one Timarcbus reigning in Miletus , and praclifing great 
cruelties on the citizens, till he was driven out by that prince, 
whom the Milefums , on that account, honoured with the name 

of Theos or Goa. 

Theboun- On the north of Ionia lay Molts , fo called from the JEolians 
daries of who fettled in this part of Afia. According to Strabo, this 
JEolis, country extended from the promontory LeSius to the river Her-r 

mus , and contained the following cities. Cyme , Larijfa, Neon- 
tichus , Tenus, Cylla , Not turn , JEgi roejfo, Pitane, Mgea, Myrina, 
and in more antient times Smyrna. Cyme flood on the fea-coafl, 
and was the laft of the maritime cities of JEolis towards Ionia. 
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Larijfa, which Strabo places between Achaum and Colon, belonged 
properly to Troas, which province in former times was compre¬ 
hended in JEolis. Neonticbus lay near the fea-coaft, among thofe 
JEolians who were called Apodoti. Tenus, or Temnos , is placed 
by all geographers, except Pliny, in the inland parts of JEolis. 
Cylla was a colony of the JEolians on the fea-coaft of Myjia , 
Notium flood on the fea-fide, about two miles from Colophon. 
Pitane flood near the mouth of the river Caicus. JEgaa was 
an inland city; and Myrina, the mofl antient city of ail JEolis, 
flood on the coafl, and had a very fafe and capacious harbour. 
To thefe Pliny, Strabo, and Mela, add Grinium, famous for a. 
temple and grove of Apollo, and El a;a, which was the port of 
Pergamus, and the birth-place of Zeno the philofopher. 

Doris, properly fo called, was that large promontory of Caria , 
which runs into the fea over againfl the ifland of Telos. The ca¬ 
pital city of this country was Halicarnajfus , famous for the mag¬ 
nificent tomb built by Artemifta in honour of her hufband 
Maufolus, and for being the native city of the celebrated hif- 
torians Herodotus and Dionyjius, and of the poets Heraclitus 
and Callimachus. It was reckoned one of the flrongeft cities of 
Afia, but is now an heap of ruins. Cnidus , Lindus, Jabyfus, 
and Camirus, were like wife cities of the Dorians. 

The firft migration of the Greeks into thefe provinces of 
Afia, is faid by all chronologers, except Eujebius, to have hap¬ 
pened 140 years after the taking of Troy. The JEolic migration 
preceded the Ionic about ;z years, and that of the Dorians 
>va s near 70 years later than the Ionic. 

The Iordans, _ JEolians, and Dorians, were at firft governed 
by kings, and divided into many petty kingdoms ; but the acr 
tions and very names of their kings are buried in oblivion. 
Monarchy gave way to a republican government, which was 
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fettled in almoft all the Greek cities of Afia Minor , each of them 
beine independant of the other, and governed foldy by its own 
laws However, in moft of thefe ftates, fome private citizens 
advanced themfelves to the fupreme power, by cabal,- trea¬ 
chery, and violence; facrificing.to their own fecunty all whom 
merit, rank, or zeal for public liberty, rendered obnoxious to 
them. The Ionians , while they inhabited the Pelopmnefe, be¬ 
ing divided into twelve cantons, ftill kept up the fame divifions 
when they came into Afia. To their cities, which we have 
already mentioned, Thycydides adds the cities of the iflands of 
benthos and Imbros ; and Velleius , thofe of Delos, Paros, Andros , 
and Terns, which, he fays, were all peopled by the Ionians. As 
they brought no women with them out of Greece , they forced 
thofe of Carla away from their parents, putting to death fuch 
of their relations who oppofed them. In revenge of this cru¬ 
elty, the Carian women bQund themfelves by an oath, which 
they tranfmitted as facred to their daughters, never to take any 
repaft with their hulbands, or call them by their names. The 
Ionians having eftablifhed themfelves in Afia, were foon joined 
by new adventurers from Greece. The Abantes came hither 
from Eubeea, and the Mynian Orchomenians , the Cadmeans, Dry - 
opians , and Molojfians, with the Pelafgians of Arcadia , the Do¬ 
rians, Epidaurians , and feveral others were, as Herodotus in¬ 
forms us, intermixed with the Athenians , who were fent by 
the Prytaneean council. 

The Dorians , on their arrival in Afia, formed themfelves into 
fix independant ftates, which were confined within the narrow 
bounds of the fix following cities, Lindus , Jalyfus, Camirus, 

Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnajfus. There were other cities in 
their territory j but the inhabitants of thefe alone, as true and 
genuine Dorians, were admitted into their temple at Triope , 
where they exhibited folemn games in honour of Apollo Triopius. 

The Molian confederacy was alfo formed of feveral fmall in¬ 
dependant ftates or cantons. They pofiefled at firft twelve 
cities, but Smyrna, as we have related, was taken from them 
by the Ionians. The Molians, befides the cities which belonged 
to them on the continent, pofiefled five in the ifland of Lejbos, 
one in Tenedos , and another in the i oo iflands. 

The religion and laws of the Greek colonies in Afia , were Their re- 
much the fame with thofe of Greece . Their principal deities ji g ; on t 
were Ceres, Apollo, Diana, and Neptune . The Ionians , who j awSj 
came from Athens, celebrated every fifth year the myfteries of 9 
Ceres Eleufina ; and the Milefians worfhiped Apollo Didymeeus 
as their tutelary god.. An annual feaft was celebrated by the 
Ionians in honour of Diana Triclaria ; to appeafe whofe wrath 
for an inceft committed in her temple, men and -women ufed. 

to walk barefooted to it. 

The trade of the Afiatic Greeks was doubtlefs very extenfive. Their 
as they had a fafe coaft, convenient harbours, and their coun- trade, 
try was ftocked with many ufeful commodities, abounding alfo 

m all things necefiary for life. We know that they were very 

powerful 

♦ 
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powerful by fea, maintained great fleets, and planted colonies 
not only in the neighbouring iflands, but even in Gaul and 
beyond tne pillars of Hercules. They foon degenerated from 
the valour of their anceftors, and became a moft fuperftitious. 


effeminate 


They 


the firft who introduced the ufe of perfumes and garlands at 
banquets, and alfo of fvveet-meats or deferts. The Malians 
and Dorians being planted in a lefs fruitful country, were not fo 
foon debauched as the Ionians y and were accounted no way in¬ 
ferior to the European Greeks till they were fubdued by the 
Perjians , when they gave themfelves up to floth, and in a fhort 
time became no lefs effeminate than the other Afiatics. 

The Greek colonies in Afia were firft fubdued by Crceft 


fhips 


furnifhin 


forces when required- Having enjoyed a profound tranquility 
under his m Id government, they therefore refufed the advan¬ 
tageous propofals made them by Cyrus when he firft invaded 
Lydia ; but Craefus being defeated, and Sardis taken, they fent 
ambafladors to the conqueror, with offers of fubmiflion on the 
terms they had enjoyed under Craefus. Cyrus anfwered them 
by the following fable : A piper feeing many (holes of fifh in 
“ the fea, and imagining he might entice them on fhore by his 
<6 mufie, began to play; but finding his herpes difappointed, he 
“ threw a net into the water, and drew a" great many of them 
<e to the land. When he favv the fifh leaping on .the ground, 
“ he laid, finee you would not dance to my pipe before, you 
may now forbear dancing at’all.” The ambafladors return¬ 
ing with this anfwer, the Greeks immediately repaired the for¬ 



tifications of their cities, and fent to foliate fuccours from 


the Lacedemonians. The 


e 


prevailed on to 


lend them any afliftance, but fent fome of their chief men to 

chief of 

commit- 


Afia to interpofe their good offices with Cyrus. The 
this embafly repairing to Sardis , told Cyrus , that if he 
ted any hoftilities againft the Grecian cities, the republic of La- 
cedemon would refent them as offered to herfelf. Cyrus, enquir¬ 
ing of thofe about hitn who the Lacedemonians were, and what 
number of men they could bring into the field, anfwered the 
deputy, that he was no way afraid of a people who, in the 
midit of their cities, had a place of public refort, (meaning 
thar market places) where they met to impofe on each other 
by mutual deceitsand that if the gods preferved his life, they 
fhould have iuffi< ient caufe to be concerned for their own ca¬ 
lamities, in (lead of troubling themfelves about thofe of the 
Afiatics. Returning foon after to Perfia, he charged Mazares , 
one of his lieutenants, with the reduction of Mo [is, Doris , and 
Ionia. Mazares dying after he had reduced fome places, was 
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Dorians , and Malians to fubmit. 
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Cms as had formerly been 
Greeks in the Aftatic ifiands, 
Perfian conqueits, all fubmitted 
reduced to a ftate of greater d 
they had ever felt before. In 


them by Craft 


The 


ruck with the rapidity of the 


than 


recovery 


Darius Hyflafp 


liberty ; but after a fix years war, were again brought under 


When Xerx 


punifhed 
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Phemi/iocles , the Athenian commander, conjee- Xer 
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turinff that the Ionians ferved in the expedition againit their his expa* 
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the following purpofe: 


Men 


“ heinous crime, 


fighting 


J r y —s• 

refolve, Gmc*. 


4C therefore* to come over to us $ or* if you cannot do that* 
“ withdraw your forces from the enemy: but if both of thefe 

// • r\ • i V_ c _— ..«> nf |0^{f Ttrbpn uro rnmp f n an pn M 
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The 


folve^to 6 comply with them; and accordingly when the two 

fleets engaged at Salamis^ inftead of falling upo. 
thev tacked about ana made to 'fea* which conti ibyted not a 




ufed bv Leotychidcs * the commander of the <yveek fleets 
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before 
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gagement, were deferred by their Greek auxiliaries, and even at- 


tacked by them. 


The Afu 


Perf 

>f Afu 


Having Lii UD a wanv ^*-/- 

the Lacedemonians were for tranfpianting volt horn 


The 


rjians would not eafily lor-f 

perfuaded 


give their proceedings. -, ' ,, , 

them to remain in Afta , pronufing faithfully to amir thern on 

all occafions to the utrooft ot their power. Several years alter, 

upon the conclufion of the peace between the Greeks and Per- 

s* /♦ . i * * 1_ it i. 4-v U vf K nfVi nnt*finn itrOO f hof Oil 




til 




f Afia ftiould be made 

✓ i • 11 * 


The Ionians then entered into an alliance with the Athenians 


treat 


wuu vumi- uy vw n i i r 1 n 7 , 

lies. obli"in< r them to contribute to all the charge of the Pelo- them as a 
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ponnefit 


In the 


Per fans, and governed by PiJJaph 


Mnemon , we find conquered 


from whom they revolted to Cyrus the \ ounger. Cyrus being q , j ie j r va- 
flain at the battle of Cunaxa , and PiJJaphernes about to return to r j ous f a ( 4 
his government, they implored the alhitance and protection or - n ] ater 
the Lacedemonians , who, laying hold of this opportunity of t j meSt 
breaking with the Per flans, firft ient Phunbro , after hi mDercyl- 
lidas , and laftly Agcjilaus their king, to invade the Perftan pro- 
vinces in Afia. Darius * being unable to oppofe the arms of the 


'edemomans iti Afia * rekindled the war in Lrre 

Spartans to recal the if king, and conclude 


Perfn 
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Perjians , equally difadvantageous and difhonourable to the Gre¬ 
cian name; for all the Greek cities in AJia, with the iflands oj 
Cyprus and Ciazomena , were then declared fubjedt to the Per- 
fians. Several years after, they were delivered from the Perfiah 
yoke by Alexander the Great, who reftored them to their antient 
liberties. 

After the death of Alexander, they fell under the power of 
the kings of Syria , and continued fubjedt to them, till the Ro¬ 
mans obliged Antiochus the Great to grant the Afiatlc Greeks the 
fame liberty which they had procured for the Greek Hates in Eu¬ 
rope. Many years afterwards, finding the Romans to be very 
burdenfome and oppreffive friends, they joined Mithridates 
king of Pontus againft them, and at his defire maflacred all the 
Romans and Italians in their country. Being foon weary of his 
tyrannical government, upon Syllas arrival in AJm , almoft all 
of them declared for the Romans ; upon which the king, to 
prevent a general defection, pronounced them all free, granting 
freedom even to the flaves. Sylla, having foon reduced all the 
Leffer Afta , revenged on the Afiatics the death of fo many thou- 
fand Romans , whom they had inhumanly murdered. He de¬ 
prived them of their liberty, and obliged them to pay, as a fine, 
no lefs than 3,875,000/. fterling; for the raifing of which they 
were forced to fell not only their moveables, but even a great 
part of their lands *. The Afiatlc Greeks never after this reco¬ 
vered their antient fplendor, notwithfianding the favour fhewn 
them by many of the emperors. 




Giving an account of the famous retreat of the 1 0,000 Greeks, 

under the conduit of the great Xenophon. 


The 

Greeks 

propofe 
to return 
to Ionia. 


T 


“jk day after the battle fought at Cunax a near Babylon , 
the Greek auxiliaries* who had marched thither in the 
army of Cyrus , hearing that he was flain in the engage- 
ment, fent deputies to Ariaus, the, general of the barbarians, 

Tn AttAP h 1 m Aaua i _1 ___ r ti /■* » . * 


of Cyrus. Ariceus declining their offer, and declaring that 
he intended to march immediately back into Ionia, th e. Greeks 
joined him, under the command of Clearchus ; and fwearing an 
alliance with him, he promifed to conduft the army without 

;S“ d * Anan ? dld think proper to return by the fame route 
they came; becaufe having found nothing cor their fubfiftence 


Perfia , in the room 
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the laft feventeen days of their march, they muft have fuffered 
much more, had they taken the fame way back again. Having 
exhorted them to make long marches at nrft, in order to evade 
the king’s purfuit, he fet out on his return; but towards even¬ 
ing, when they were about to halt, the enemy appeared in 




view 


The 


Perjit 


A re op- 
pofd by 
t he Per¬ 
sians. 


dable appearance, lent heralds to them, to propole peace and 
a treaty. Clear chus, after making the heralds wait a little, ad¬ 
vanced to them with the molt ftiewy of his officers, and having 
heard their propofals, made arifwer, that they muft begin with 
giving battle becaufe the army being in want of provilions, 
had no time to lofe. The heralds, loon returning, told him, 
that they had orders to conduct his troops to villages where they 
would find provifions in abundance ; and conduced them thi¬ 
ther accordingly. Meanwhile Tijfapbernes , accompanied with 
feveral Perfian grandees, came to their camp, and told the ge¬ 
nerals, that he had ufed his good offices with the king for leave 
to recondudt them to their own country, being convinced that 
neither they themfelves, nor their cities, would ever be un¬ 
mindful of that favour. On the third day after he came again 
to the camp, and having told them, that he had at length ob¬ 
tained the king’s grace for them, he concluded a treaty with cludes a 
them, on the following conditions: That the Greeks Jhould 
meet with no ohjlacle on weir return , and Jhould be fupplied with 
provifmu , or Jujfered to buy them : that they Jlmuld 


Tijrap ber- 
nes coa- 


treatv 

with 

them. 


d Jhould only take what was neccjfary. 

He then withdrew to difpofe his affairs, promifing to return as 
foon as poffible. The Greeks waited for him above twenty days; 

and Ar'ueus , who in the mean time was frequently vifited by his doubtful 
relations, beginning.to cool in his affe&ion towards the Greek " U 


The\ 


7 are 


of his 


officers, they began to be alarmed, and urged Clearchus to 
march off without delay. Clearchus anfwered them, that to ■ 
depart without confulting the king, was to break with him, and 
to declare war, by violating the treaty; that they would be 
abandoned by Ar'ueus , and would be without a conductor in a 
ftrange country, # where. no body would fupply them with 
provifions. 

Tijfapbernes , however, arriving at laft with fome troops, they 
fet out on their return, Ar'ueus encamping with the barbarians, 
and the Greeks feparately, at fome diftance, which kept up a 
continual diftruft among them. After three days march, they 
arrived at the wall of Media , which was ioo feet high, twenty 
broad, and twenty leagues in extent, all built of bricks ce¬ 
mented with bitumen. When they had paffed it, they marched 
eight leagues in two days, and after having crofied two of the 
canals of the Tigris , cut for watering the country, they paffed 
that river upon a bridge of twenty-ieven boats near Sittace , a 
very great and populous city. After four days march, they ar¬ 
rived at another very powerful citv, called Otis ; and from 
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march of fix days, 
revenues of which 
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of Paryfc 
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tc 


plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their march along the 


Ti 


Jealoufy 


very great an 
river Zabatcs. 


The occaftons of diftruft increafinsr everv dav between 


Tmh 

) fatish 


between Greeks and barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on him 
the two to come to an explanation, once for all, with 
tamps. feemed willing, in the moil: fincere manner, t 

declared, that if he would bring his officers to his camp, he 
would ffiew him thofe who had been the inftruments of the dif- 
guft. Clearchus having fupped with TiJJhphernes, next day pro- 
pofed to the affembly to wait upon him with his officers. Some 
obje&ed that it did not confift with prudence to rely implicitly 


The 

Greek 


generals upon the profeffions of a barbarian ; but Clearchus infilling upon 
treache- what he had moved, it was agreed that he and four generals. 


Ihould go to the Per ft, 


fap 


and that 
under pretenee of buying 


200 foldiers Ihould 
provilions. The f 
tent of Tijpiphernes , were fuffered to enter; but the captains 
remained without at the door, and upon a lignal given, were 
put to the fword. The 


The army Th 


the king, who caufed their heads to be ftruck off. 


encou¬ 
raged by 
Xtnopbon. 



fians , who, befides 


moll confternation. They 
live or fi 


ftrag 


? Per - 

inter- 


furrounded 


mies and great rivers, without any fupplies of provifions. In 


Xenoph 


frefh 


erfuaded them to form the refolution of forcing their retreat, 
"hat enhances his merit on this occalion is, that he had till 
then ferved only as a volunteer, and without any commiffion or 
command, and was, as is commonly fuppofed, under 30 years 
who, with of age. Having urged the officers immediately to nominate new 

four generals, he and four others were accordingly chofen to that 
others, are dignity. 


declared 


Thefe 


generals, break, made fpeeches 

pbon 


to 

tc 


animate the troops; and Xeno- 
Fellow-foldiers (faid he) the lofs 
of fo many brave men, by vile treachery, is very deplorable; 
“ but we mull not link under our misfortunes, and, if we can- 


. _ . perilh 0 ____ 

* f a ^ i nto the hands of barbarians. Let us call to mind the 
4t late battle of Cunaxa , and the glorious vidlories of 1Plalaea, 
“ Marathon , and Salamis , with many others gained hv our »rf- 
* c cellors, over the numerous armies of the Perjii 
44 gods, tile avengers of ©eriurv. and witneffes of tl 
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breach 


Let us confider 


in what manner we may march with the greateft fecurity, 


ceflary 


Firft of 


all, I thii _ 

keep only what is abfolutely neceilary in our march. One 
fuccefsful victory will indemnify us : for both the conquered 
and what belongs to them will be ours of courfe. That the 
lofs of our able generals may be fupplied, it will be abfo¬ 
lutely neceflary that the prefent commanders be more cautious 
and vigilant, and the foldiers be more obedient and fubrnif- 
fivc, and that you fhould all agree to afiift the officers to pu- 
nifli the ftubborn and difobedient.” The foldiers lifting: up 


(Hi ^ 

nophon 

march. 

The 


fig 


They re- 
folve to 
force their 
retreat. 


fho 


their march. Meanwhile, Mitbrulatcs , who had 
army of Cyrus , came from the Perfian camp, and, pretending 
great friendfhip for the Greeks , afked their defign, and told 
them, that if they were upon any falutary expedient, he would 
join them with all his men. Being informed that they pro- 
pofed a retreat into their own country, he endeavoured to 
perfuade them, that fuch an enterprize would be impracticable : 
but his arguments having no weight with them, he retired, 
having inveigled an Arcadian captain, with twenty of his 
men, to defert to the PerJiajts. The Greeks , therefore, re- 
l’olved that they would never admit of any farther treaty 
or parley with the Per/ians, till thev were got out of their do¬ 
minions. As foon as they had dincti, they began their march. 


form 


centre. 


ifeph 


afu 


the 


pbon had the charge of the rear, as the 

In the firft day’s march they were fo greatly haraffed by the 
enemy, that tliey only advanced zq ftades. As the Grecian 
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er, when they halted, 
venturing to leave the 
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them, Xenophon made a fi 
the enemy retired. Cbci 
took the liberty of reproi 
main body. Xenophon co 
ly; but added, that they had reafon to thank the gods, that 
the enemy, inftend of doing them any harm, had only fhewed 
them what they ftill wanted, to fccurc their retreat. Ke then 
propofed to pick for.e horfes from among their baggage, and 
form them into a body of cavalry, and alfo to arm the Rhodians 
who were among them, and fomc others, with flings. Two who are 
hundred accordingly lifted themfdvcs among the fingers, and repulfed 
5° of them were mounted and provided with cuiraffes ; fo that by Xem- 
next day when M-ithridates , at the head of 1000 horfe and 400 phon* 


ch-ers 




their 
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edly attacked and put to flight. In the purfuit the Perjtans lofl 
many of their foot, and about 18 of their horfe ; and the Greeks , 
to create the greater horror in the enemy, mangled the bodies 
of the flain. 

Having thus put the enemy to flight, they continued their 
march, and came, in the evening, to the banks of the Tigris , 
where flood a large uninhabited city called Lariffa , two leagues 
in circuit. The next day, after a march of fix leagues, they 
came to an old uninhabited caflle, which flood near the town 
The Per- of Mefpila^ formerly inhabited by th e Modes. On the next day 
fians ftill they marched four parafangs, during which Mithridates ap- 
continue peared at the head of his own cavalry, with a great number 
to annoy of other forces, fome of which he difpofed againfl the Grecian 
them. rear, and others againfl their flanks. Thefe troops contenting 

themfelves with making a difcharge of their darts and flones, 
the Rhodians and Cretans , who were much more expert at their 
bows and flings, let fly whole vollies at them with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that the Perjtans were glad to retire out of their reach, 
and allow them to purfue their march without diflurbance. 
The Greeks having halted two days to fupply themfelves with 
provifions, and with lead and bow-firings, all which they hap¬ 
pily found in the villages where they were flationed, on the 
third day continued their march ; but having found the incon- 
veniency of retreating in the form of a hollow fquare in the 
face of an enemy, from the unevennefs of the ground, hedges, 
and other obflacles, they altered their difpofition, and draught¬ 
ed off a body of troops, who formed a column behind the main 
body. 

They made four marches according to this difpofition, with¬ 
out meeting with any thing worth notice; but on the fifth 
cay, as they marched over feveral hills, they were greatly an¬ 
noyed by the archers and {lingers of the enemy, whilll thofe 
of the Greeks , not having room to extend themfelves, were 
prevented from adling. The Perfian fatraps, according to their 
ufual difcipline, drove their troops on towards the enemy, and 
if the Greeks offered to advance towards them, they immedi¬ 
ately retreated out of their reach, and as foon as thofe had re¬ 
joined their main body, they fet upon them afrefh. The Greeks 
having marched over three of the hills, encamped at a village 
where the governor of the province kept his magazines of pro¬ 
vifions. Here they halted three days, not only to get themfelves 
a frefh fupply, but likewife to take care of their wounded, of 
whom many, being fo maimed as not to be able to march, 
were carried by their companions. On the fourth day, as 
they defcended into the next plain, being overtaken by Tijfa- 
phernes , they encamped at the firft village they came to, and 
cjuickly repulfed the Perjians , who not daring to attack them 
in their polls retired,.and fixed their flation at the ufual dif- 
tance of 60 flades from their camp, for fear of being furprifed 
by them in the dead of the night. 


\ 


Four 
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Four days after, the Perftans again appeared on an eminence 
which commanded the road, thro 5 which the Greeks mull pals. 

Xenophon then coming to the front, and obferving that there 
was a paflage to the top of the hill above the enemy’s poft, 
offered to Cheirifophus to go himfelf and diflodge them. Hav¬ 
ing formed a body of targeteers, he immediately attempted the The Per- 
afcent with fuch fwiftnefs, that both armies began to fhout, (tans 
each endeavouring to gain the top before the other. While driven 
Xenophon was encouraging his men, a Sicyonian peeviihly told from a 
him, that he fpoke at his cafe being on horfeback, while he ftrong poll 
was quite foundered with lugging his fhield. Xenophon imme- bv Xem- 
diately leaped from his horfe, and taking the fhield in liis pfcon. 
hand, moved with double fpeed up the hill; which fo exafpe- 
rated the others againft the Sicyonian, that they loaded him 
with ill language, and made him take up his fhield again. The 
Greeks had no fooner gained the top, than they beheld the cow¬ 
ardly Tijfaphernes and Aria:us turning out of the road, and 
marching off with the utmoft fpeed. Cheirifophus , at the fame 
time, led his army down into the plain, where he found plenty 
of all things; but fome of his troops venturing too far after 
plunder, were killed by the Perftans . 

The Greeks arriving at length at the Tigris , confulted whe- Th tGreeks 
ther it was practicable to pafs over the river. Being focn con- uncertain 
vinced that it would be impoffible for them to execute that de- how to 
fign, they refolved to take a quite contrary road from that fleer their 
they had come, and to burn all the villages they left behind, coarie. 
to difcourage the enemy from purfuing them. The prifcncrs, 
whom they examined, told them, that the fouth road, thro 5 
which they had come, led to Media and Babylon ; that the eaft 
road led to Sufa and Ecbatan ; that the weftern, which lay 
over the Tygris , led to Lydia and Ionia ; and the northern, 
which was over high ftiountains, led to the country of the Car - 
ducki , a warlike and unconquered people, which had once de¬ 
feated a Perfian army of 120,000 men. The prifoners added, 
that having got over thofe barbarous countries, they would en¬ 
ter Armenia , where they might either ford the Tygris , or march 
round its fpring-head, and from thence continue their route 
which way they pleafed. They determined to take the nor- They take 
them road; and that they might gain the neighbouring moun- the nor- 
tains before the enemy could leize them, they began their thtru 
march in the night, Xenophon bringing up the rear with the road, 
heavy armed troops, as there was then little danger on that 
fide. 

The Carduchi no fooner perceived the Greeks than they be- The re¬ 
took themfelves to flight, and 


fupplying themfelves with pro\ 
themfelves that they would obtain a friendl 

as both were enemies to the 


gave them a fair opportunity of j / •n 
(vifions. The Greeks flattering c • m ^ 

ly paflage thro 5 their t ^ em 

country, as botli were enemies to tne Perftans , called after 
them, and by the tone of their voice and geftures, endeavoured 
to bring them to a friendly parley. Finding them, however, 
deaf to all their invitations and motions, they encamped in 
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The 


T o wards 


they needed 


This 


Greeks af- aflault their rear, which after iuftaining fome lofs, arrived at 
terwards the camp. The Carduchi made fires all round them upon 
harafied the mountains, and both fides fpent the night in watching 

by them. each other. 

3 The officers of the Greeks beginning to find what a danger¬ 

ous talk it would be to open themfelves a way thro’ a country 
fo craggy and mountainous, and a people fo ftout and fierce, 
refolved, in a council of war, to leave behind them all their 
fuperfluous baggage, horfes, Haves and prisoners, which only 
ferved to clog and retard their march, 
executed without delay, and they continued their march, fome- 
times fighting and fometimes halting. The Carduchi did as 
much cxcell the Greeks in the ufe and ftrength of their bows, 
as thefe did the Pa-f ans. As they knew the pafl'es of the coun¬ 
try, and no fhield was proof ngainft their arrows, they terri- 
JT#?<m>aWs blv annoved the Greeks , particularly the rear guard under Xc- 

ijophus , and loft 

by them, two of his braveft officers. It being necefiary tofeizc a craggy 

eminence which was held by the enemy, 7000 volunteers un¬ 
dertook the enterprize ; and being condudted by a prifoner, 
they furprized the enemy, and drove them down the precipices. 
Havin'! then given a iignal to their friends, the light armed 


rear fuller 


were 


troops removed towards them by different ways, fome of which 

fo craggy and fteep, that thofe who were above were forced 
to draw the reft up with their pikes. Xenophon and his heavy 
armed rear and fumpter horfes, were obliged to take a greater 
circuit, which greatly expofed them to the enemy, who rolled 
down great fcones upon them. Next day the Greeks , with 
much difficulty, gained three other eminences which 


were 


abandoned by the barbarians, who now refolved to harafs their 
rear. In the attack that enfued, many brave Greek officers loft 
their lives in defence of their poll; and the enemy having after¬ 
wards ftationed themfelves on an oppofite eminence, Xenophon 
then treated with them by an interpreter, and demanded his 
dead from them ; to which they con fen ted, on condition that 
that he would not burn their villages. The Greeks at length, 
after a fatiguing and dangerous march of feven days thro’ the 
moft dreadful rocks, hills and dales, and harafled all that time 
he by the barbarians, arrived at a moft delightful plain, where 
G’tf'szx- they found many fine houfes to quarter in, and fueh a great 
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plenty of provifions, efpecially of wine, that the inhabitants 
delightful had filled their cifterns with it. Tho’ they were now in view 

of the Armenian plains, yet their march thither was interrupt¬ 
ed by the river Centrites , which is 200 feet wide, and falls into 
a lake of a vail extent. However, after they arrived at its 

they halted to refrefh themfelves, thinking their dan- 


bani 


xs, 

gers at an end 


but next moa ning they were alarmed at the 
light ot an army ci horfe and loot drawn up on the other 
tide oi the river to oppofe their paffiige. They neverthelefs 

attempted 
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attempted to ford the river, but found it impra&icable, many 
of them being carried down by the current. The troops be¬ 
ing again feized with defpondency, Xenophon encouraged them 
by the interpretation of a dream which he had dreamed the 
night before. About the fame time two young foldiers coming 
to him, told him, that while they had gone a little way to ga¬ 
ther fome. firing, they had ventured to try the depth of the 
river, and had palled it, the water not rifing above their mid¬ 
dle. The army accordingly crolTed the river at this ford, 
where the banks were inacceffable to the enemy’s horfe. The 
Carduchi made an attempt to cut off the rear under the com¬ 
mand of Xenophon ; but fome of the troops that had palled firft 
again entering the river, and difcharging a fhower of arrows 
. and leaden bullets upon them, they retired, l he Greeks , af- They en¬ 
ter palling the river, marched live parafangs, or more than four ter Arme- 
leagues, and halted at a town where was a ftately palace be- , ia. 
longing to a l'atrap, molt of the other houfes being adorned 
with turrets. In live days more, having marched 25 para¬ 
fangs, and got above the head of the Tigris , they came to the 
river Tcleboas , which tho’ not large, had many handfome vil¬ 
lages along its banks, where they found plenty of provilions. 

This country was called the weftern Armenia , and was govern¬ 
ed by Tiribazus , a fatrap in fuch favour with the king, that, 
when prefent, he was the only perfon allowed to help him to 
mount his horfe. He offered to let the army pafs, and to fuffer 
the foldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition they Ihould 
commit no ravages; which propolal being accepted, was fo- 
Jemnly ratified by both parties. 

The three following days, having marched 15 parafangs, They are 

they were incommoded by a deep fnow, and were informed, incom- 
that Tiribazus and the Perf ans intended to attack them at a moded by 
certain pafs of the mountains. On this intelligence they re- a deep 
folved to encamp clofe together; but fo great a quantity of fnow. 
fnow had fallen in the night, that the foldiers and fumpter 
horfes were fo benumbed with cold, that they could hardly be 
got upon their feet. Xenophon took a hatchet, and being imi¬ 
tated by the reft, they cut down large boughs from the trees, 
and having made many fires, anointed themfelves with fuch 
oils and drugs as they could get. Their vigour being reftored, 
they advanced againft the Perfians , who intended to fecure the 
pafs, and having routed them, proceeded over the mountain 
thro’ very deep inows, which did not a little obftruct their 
march. Having palled the defile, they made three days marches 
thro’ a defart, and came near the head of the Euphrates , which 
they forded with eafe, advancing afterwards 15 parafangs thro’ 
deep fnows. During this march, they fuffered greatly from a 
north wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented refpira- 
tion ; 1b that it was thought ncceffary to facrifice to the north 
wind, upon which it feemed to abate. As they marched in Men and 
fnow a fathom deep, and the cold was extremely intenfe, many beads be- 
©f their Haves and horfes died, bcfidcs 30 foldiers, and many numbed. 
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others, thro’ weaknefs and want of foirits, dropped down on the' 
ground ; but by the care of Xenophon , who brought them re- 
frelhments, they recovered. While Cheirifop.hns, who led the 
van, quartered his troops in a village, Xenophon , who could not 
come up with him, was obliged to encamp in the open air, 
without fire or vi&uals; fo that many of his men died with 
hunger and cold, and the reft were quite exhaufted and fpirit- 
lefs. Some of them loft their fight by the glaring of the fnow, 
and others their hands and feet by the coldneis of it. But the 
greateft of all their evils, was their being dejected and quite 
fpiritlefs, infomuch that fevcral of them laid themfelves down 
by the fide of a fountain, where the fnow was melted round, 
and protefted that they would ftir no farther but die there. 
Xenophon earneftly entreated them to follow the army, and told 
them, that the enemy was juft at hand, a detachment of whom 
had actually furprized fome of their horfes and baggage ; but 
all they anfvvered was, that their lives were at his difpofal, and 
that he might kill them if he pleafcd ; for they were not able 
to go on. 

The army Having fuccefsfully repulfed the barbarians, he returned 
in qreat. again to the fick men, and promifed that they fliould have 
diihefs, fome relief by the next morning. Before he had moved half a 

mile forward, he found other fick men in the fame diftnal 
plight, lying on the fnow ftarved with cold and hunger, and 
without any guard. He affifted thcfc ; and as the vanguard 
did not move forward, the next day he fent fome troops from 
thence, who brought up the fick, then very numerous, and by 
that means reunited the whole army; which foon after arrived 
but at at leveral villages, where they found plenty of all provifions, 
length re- and fpent feven whole days in fuch feafting and jollity, as they 
lieved. thought made them ample amends for ail their fatigues and 

hardihips. Thehoufes were built under ground, with an opening 
at the top like a well, thro’ which the dcfcent was by a ladder; 
but there was another entrance for cattle. They found in thofe 
villages fheep, goats, cows, poultry, with wheat, barley, and 
pulfe. For drink, there was beer, which was very ftrong, when 
not mixed with water. Xenophon , having by his lingular mo¬ 
deration and generofity, gained the affection of the bailiff of 
the village, that officer not only difeovered to him a large re- 
ierve of wine hid under ground, but prefented fome very fine 
horfes to the officers, and engaged likewife to be their guide 
till they arrived at another nation. After he had conduced 
A differ- them three days thro’ an uninhabited plain, Chelrifophus ftruclc 
ence be- him for not leading them to fome villages ; whereupon he dif- 
uvixt appeared that very night. This., ill treatment of the bailiff, 
Cheiri/c - caufed a great difference between Cheirifophus and Xenophon ; 
phus and tho’ probably the only one they had during their march. Their 
Xenophon, late guide taught them to fallen hurdles to their horfes feet to 

prevent their finking in the fnow, as before they had been al- 
moft up to their girth at every ftep. 

5 


After 
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After a route of feven clays, in which they marched 35 para- 
fangs, they croifed the Phafis , which is generally fuppofed to 
be the Araxes , and proceeding ten paraiangs, they perceived 
an high mountain before them, the paflage over which was 
guarded by troops, whom they found afterwards to be Cbaly - 
bians, Taochlans , and Phafans. A council of warbling aflem- 
bled, it was refolved, by Xenophon’s advice, not to attempt to 
force the enemy ; but to endeavour, by ftealing a march, to pafs 
the mountain in fome other part. A detachment of their troops 
accordingly feized an eminence above the place where the ene¬ 
my was ftationed ; but they refolving, neverthelefs, to oppofe 
the Greeks , an engagement enfued, in which the barbarians 
were defeated. 

The Greeks having palled the mountains, entered the coun- The 
try of the 'Toacbians , who to defend themfelves, retired with Greeks en~ 
their effects to rocks and precipices. One of thele, with much ter the 
difficulty, the Greeks made themfelves mailers of. The bar- country of 
barians then flung themfelves down headlong with fuch fury, the Toa- 
that one ASneas, Ihocked at the dreadful fpedtacle, and endea- chiam . 
vouring to Hop one pf thefe furious creatures from following 
the reft, was dragged himfelf down the precipice and dalhed 
in pieces. The Greeks having carried oft' a great number of 
fheep, oxen, and afles, entered the country of the Chalybians , 
and in feven days marched upwards of 47 leagues. This peo¬ 
ple were the moll fierce and warlike of all the barbarians ; 
and being equally able to engage the Greeks on the plains as on 
the mountains, they followed them clofe, and terribly annoy¬ 
ed them in their march. At the end of feven days, the troops 
paft'ed the river Harpagus y which was 400 feet wide ; and four 
days after they‘arrived at fome villages, where they got fome 
provifions. In a few days more, having reached a large and 
well-inhabited city called Gymnias , from thence they were con¬ 
ducted by the governor of the country thro’ the territories of 
his enemies, which at his defire they laid wafte with fire 
and fword. On the fifth day they arrived at a high mountain Come in 
called Tecbcs , where as foon as the vanguard had gained the top, v j ew 0 f 
and had got in full view of the fea, they fet up fuch ftiouts, t h e f ea . 
as made Xenophon and his rear-guard conclude that they had 
been attacked by the enemy. As Xenophon and his troops ad¬ 
vanced with the defign of fuccouring their companions, they 
heard them diftindtly crying out, the fea ! the fea ! which 
quickly filled them with joy and gaiety. When they came 
to the top, nothing was heard but a confufed noife of the whole 
army crying out together, the fea ! the fea ! whilft they could 
not refrain from tears, nor from embracing their generals and 
officers. Then without waiting for orders, they heaped up a 
pile of ftones, and ereCted a trophy with broken bucklers and 
other arms. Having difmifled their guide with ccnfiderable 
prefents, they advanced into the country of the Macronians , 
who were perfuaded to enter into a treaty with them, and con¬ 
ducted them in three days to the Chokhian mountains. The 
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They ar- Cholchians had ported themfelves on a mountain to oppofe the 
rive at the Greeks ; but being vigoroufly attacked by' them, were foon 
Qbolchian driven from their ftation and difperfed ; which gave the troops 

an opportunity of encamping in feveral villages full of all forts 
of prorifions. 

A lirange A very ftrange accident happened here to the army, which 
effect of put them into great confirmation. Tiie foldiers finding great 


moun¬ 

tains. 


honey. 


plenty of honey of exquifite tarte and flavour, eat of it in fuch 
quantities, that they were all feized with a ftrange giddinefs. 
Some who had eaten only a little of it, wallowed on the ground 
like drunken men; while others' who had eaten more largely, 
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were feized with a kind of phrenzy, infomuch that the ground 
round their camp feemed like a field of battle covered with dy¬ 
ing men ; every fymptom appearing mortal to thofe who be- 
heid them. In about 24 hours, however, they recovered their 
fenfes, the dangerous fymptoms generally venting themfelves 
in a violent vomiting and purging; which weakened them fo 
much, that for feveral days they could hardly ftand upon their 
feet. Having at length recovered their ftrength, they arrived. 
They ar- after a march of three days, at Trebifond. , on the fouth coaft of 


rive at 

c [rebifond. 


the Euxine fea, and found themfelves at length in a place of 
fafety, after their long and glorious march. Here the Greek 
chiefs made it one of their firft cares to pay their thanks and 
vows to the gods, to whom they aferibed all their furprifing fuc- 
cefs. The gymnic games which fucceeded their facrifices, aug¬ 
mented the joy as well as magnificence of the folemnity. 

They pro- The diverfions and feaftings being over, the chiefs called a 

general aflembly, in order to deliberate which way they fhould 
fteer next ; when an old foldier ftood up, and told them, that 
their route he earneftly wifhed to take the advantage of the fea and to fail 
by fea. home. This propofal being univerfally approved, Cbeirifophus 

next offered to go to his friend Anaxibius , the Spartan admiral, 
and to prevail with him to fend them back with a fufficient 


pole to 
cor.tinu 


number of tranfports. 
his offer ; and 


They all applauded him, and accepted 


as icon as he was gone, by Xenophons advice, 
they made feveral inroads into the neighbouring countries, in 
order to fupply the army with necefiaries till his return. Xeno¬ 
phon regulated the manner in which thefe incurfions fhould be 
made, and alfo advifed them to fecure all the fhips that fhould 
a f r J ve at Trebifond^ that in cafe the tranfports brought by Chci- 
rifophm fhould not be fufficient, they might be fupplied with 
others. He, at the fame time, fent orders to the maritime ci¬ 
ties that lay on the fouthern fhcrc, that the Greek army would 
fhortly march through their territories, and that if the roads 
proved good, they would the fooncr leave their country. This 
precaution he took, left the army fhould be obliged at length 
to return by land. Soon after, one half of the army marched 
under the command of Xenophon againft the Drillians. " 
curfion proved very unfuccefsful; for tho’ with great difficulty 
the G-tepp.s made themfelves inafters of one of their chief cities, 
pet finding it an impregnable citadel, they were obliged to re- 


This in¬ 


tire. 
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tire, and were greatly harafled by the enemy in their retreat, 
returning to their camp with very little booty, and fome lofs 

cf men. 

Cbcirifophus not returning, and the fhips they had fecured They di- 
not being diffident to tranfport them, they put onboard the vide their 
veflels all the foldiers and women that were fiek and wounded, army, 
and the remainder took their march along the fea-coaft. After 
three days march, arriving at Cerajus , a colony of the Sinopi¬ 
ans , they difpofed of their Haves, and made a diftribution of 
the money to the men ; after dedu&ing^a tenth part for an of¬ 
fering to the Delphic Apollo and the Epheftan Diana. Their 
little fleet alfo (topping here, they reviewed the remainder of 
their army, and found, that of betv/een 10 or 11,000 men, of 
which it confided when they accompanied Cyrus , they had 
dill fiooo left, after all the difaders that had befallen them, and 
all the fatigues they had undergone. _ 

* After a day of ten days, they again proceeded, one part by 
fea and the other by land. The army arriving at length at 
the confines of the Mofynacians , a very fierce and warlike peo¬ 
ple, entered into a treaty with them; and as they were then 
at war with fome of their neighbours, aflided them in taking 
a Arong city from the enemy, in which they found great plenty 
of provifions. Having well refrefhed themfelvcs, they delivered 
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Mofy 


proceeded on their march. 


finding mod of the other towns abandoned or ready to fur- 


render. Thefe 


each other ; yet fo hollow and mountainous was the country, 
that they could call from one to the other and be heard. The 


ght days 

tants of which were very favage and brutal, came into the ter¬ 
ritories of the Chalybians. .From thence, eroding the country 
of the Tibarcnians , who in token of hofpitality met them with 
prefents, they arrived at the city of Cotyora , where they daid They ar- 
110 lefs than forty days. They had now travelled in their re- rive at 
treat from the field of battle at Cunaxa to this city in 122 Cotyora. 
marches, 620 parafangs, or iBoodades, in about eight months. 

f* ! rJiHmittanrp fhrir f\r\r r%r tn 


The 


The , 

furnifh their army with provifions. _ 
ing one of the gates, conducted their lick into the place, and 
made no fcruple to ravage their territories. Th. 1 J 
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even to 


angry emuany rroiu me Sinopians , who tiireatnecl to revenge ‘ ita ns com- 
the injury done to their colony at Cotyora ; but Xenophon repre- pi a : n 
fenting that the Cotyorans , by their inhofpitality, had drawn the againd 
hodilities on thcmfelves, and (hewing that it was in his power them, 

injure the Sinopians by joining the Paphlagcnians againd 
them, the ambaffadors changed their tone, and entered into but ere re- 
an,alliance with him. Soon after, at his requed, they pro- couched 
mifed to furnifli the army with fhips for their paffage to Hera- to them. 
clea by fea. 

During the abfence of the deputies, who were fent with this 


Sinope , Xenopi 
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G*k 


{lingers. 


He, in the firft 


Euxine coaft of his targeteers, archers and 

„ cut , a„r. _i „_ o:> _ 


confult the gods about his defign ; but he, who made a fordid 
trade of his office, and was in hafte to return with the wealth 
he had acquired to Greece , inftead of eonfulting the gods, be¬ 
trayed the whole fecret to the Greek army. This difeovery oc- 
cafioned no fmall difturbance among the troops j but Xeno¬ 
phon , by his reafoning and eloquence, juftified himfelf, and re- 


ftored a mutual harmony among them. 


Heraclea and Sinop 


arriving, the troops embarked, and fet fail with a favourable 
wind. Anchoring next day at Harmcne , not far from Sinope , 
they received from the inhabitants a prefent of wine and 300a 
meafures of flour, and were joined by Cbeirifophus , who brought 
only a few gallics. 

1'he foldiers, now finding themfelves not far from Greece , 
iionsin ti:e defired to return home with fome more booty than they had 

with them ; and with this view refolved to nominate a general 
with full authority. They accordingly offered that dignity to 


DifTen- 


army 


Xenophon 1 

4 ^ —- | I 

that might fully all his former glory, modeftly refufed it, and 
advifed them to chufe a Lacedemonian for their general, that 


Sp 


then ruled in Greece , might be dif- 


pofed to fupport them. This 
prefled him again to accept of the command; w r hen he was 
obliged to tell them, that having confulted the gods, upon the 
offer they had made him, it appeared that they did not approve 
of their choice. They then proceeded to eledt Cbeirifophus for 
their general, who gladly accepted of the command. Having 
again fet fail, they paiTed the mouths of the rivers Thcrmodon x 
Halys , Parthenius , &c. and landed in the peninfula called Ache- 
rufia , near the city of Heraclea. Being now very eager after 
plunder, and alfo very headftrong and ungovernable, they fent 


ph 


of Chcirifc 

demand 10,000 cyzicens, or about 9000/. fterling, 

Heracleans : who outwitted the. clennties. and inftnnflv 


The 

Acb 1 ans 
and Area 
dinr$ de¬ 
part by 
them¬ 
felves. 


put their city in a {fate of defence. Upon the return of the 
fubaltems, the army was filled with mutiny and uproar, and 
treated all their chiefs with the bittereft inve&ives, Xenophon 
particularly, as the main obflrudtors of their wealth and glory. 

The Aeheans and Arcadians prefently after abandoning Cbei- 
rtfophns , chofe ten chiefs of their own nation, and embarked by 
themfelves, to the number of about 4500 men ; and landing at 


Heraclea and By 

Tile Thrnrimn 


n g 


great 


and sre 
terribly 

harrafied 


bers, unrounded them on all fides, and in frequent fkirmifhes 
cut oir great numbers of them, fo that the reft were obliged to 
fue for an accommodation, which was even refufed them. The 
remaining part of the army had alfo divided, one part march- 
liJ S, by land under Cbeirifophus, and others embarking with Xe- 
hepoony who landing on the confines of Thrace . was informed 

by 
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by fome prifoners of the diftrefs of the Arcadians. He imme¬ 
diately marched to their relief • but before he arrived at the 
place where they were befieged, the Thracians , who had notice 
of his approach, fled, and the Arcadians had returned towards 
Calpe. Xenophon immediately marched thither, and arrived foon They are 
after them, Cheirifophus not long after joining him with 2000 relieved 
men. The army being thus happily reunited, nothing was by Xeno - 
feen for a while but the moft hearty congratulations on all phon. 
hands ; and the next day it was unanimoufly agreed, that who¬ 
ever, for the future, propofed to divide the army, fhould be 
put to death. Cheirifophus dying by a medicine he took in a 
fever. Neon the Aftnean was chofen to fucceed him. 

Some divifions foon arofe again among the troops, one party New di- 
propofing, tho’ contrary to the admonitions of the diviners, to vifions 
make incurfions in fearch of provifions, and another arguing among the 
ftrenuoufly for obeying the admonitions of the gods. Neon, the troops, 
new general, favoured the former, and caufed proclamation to 
be made, that thofe who had a mind might go in queft of pro¬ 
vifions. Two thoufand.men accordingly went out of the camp 
v/ith a guide; but a detachment of horfe being fent againft 
them by Pharnabazus governor of Phrygia , 500 of them were 
flain, and the reft driven to a hill. Xenophon hearing of their The are 
misfortune, marched to their relief, and had the good fortune attacked 
to bring them back to the camp, which at night was alarmed by the 
by the Bythinians , who killed ieveral of the out-guards. The Phrygians 
Greeks , next morning, chofe another camp, which they forti- and Per-. 
fied with palifadoes and a trench, and two days after Xenophon fans. 
marched out with almoft all the troops againft the enemy, 
whom, tho’ very numerous, and joined by a body of Perfian 
cavalry, he routed and difperfed. Having buried thofe who 
were flain a few days before, the Greeks erefted a trophy, and 
returned to their camp, which was about nine miles diftance. 

The barbarians now not venturing to make any oppolition, 
the Greeks plundered the country, and conveyed an immenfe 
booty and plenty of provifions to their camp. As they had been Frefli diA 
informed that Oleander , governor of Byzantium , had promifed turbances 
to come with a fleet to carry them off, they waited impatiently in the 
for his arrival. When he came, they were greatly disappoint- army, 
ed ; for he brought with him only two gallies, and had in his 
company one Dexippus , a public pyrate, who had lately car¬ 
ried off a fifty oared galley from Trebifond. Oleander commit¬ 
ted the plunder to his charge, which loon occafioned new dis¬ 
turbances in the army; fo that at laft the foldiers began to vent 
their rage againft Dexippus , by throwing ftones at him, and 
calling him many opprobrious names. Xenophon did his utmoft 
to appeafe the tumult; but forefeeing the ill confequence of exaf- 
perating Oleander , who, as governor of Byzantium , took upon 
him the whole cognizance of the affair, he fummoned the army 
together, and in a fpeech fet before them the danger of letting 
him depart in anger, feeing the Lacedemonian x, who now were 

mailers of all Greece , had it in their power to (hut up all the 

Grecian 
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Grecian cities again# them. Agafias , and Tome others who had 
been concerned in affronting Dexippus , accordingly went and 
fubmitted themfelves to the decifion of Oleander, who at fir ft 
affirmed an air of refentment; but being foftened by the in- 
terceffion of Xenophon , lie releafed them, and offered facrifices 
for the happy return of the army to Greece , alluring them, that 
when they arrived at Byzantium , he would treat them with the 
utmoft hofpitality. After his departure, the army, in a few days 
arrived at Chryfopolis , a fmall city on the eaft fide of the Thracian 
Bofpkorus , where they ftaid feven days to fell the booty which 
they had got in Byihinia. 

Having paffed the Bcfphorus , they were with difficulty ad¬ 
mitted into Byzantium , Pbarnabazus , before their arrival, hav¬ 
ing prejudiced the Lacedemonians again# them, and urged them 
to fend them off directly to Greece. The Lacedemonians had 
even promifed to take them into their pay ; yet they perfuaded 
them, under a pretence of reviewing them, to march out of 
their city, and then Ihut the gates again# them, advifing them 
of the city to proceed to Greece. The army immediately refented this in- 
bythc By- ffilt, and re-entering the city by force, threw the inhabitants 
zantines. into the utmoft confternation, they expeHing to be treated as 

enemies. Xenophon dreading the confequences of their plun¬ 
dering that metropolis, aflembled the foldiers with the utmoft 
diligence, and by an elegant and pathetic difeourfe, diffuaded 
them from their intention. By his advice they deputed proper 
officers to the Spartan admiral, to declare that they did not in¬ 
tend any hoftilities, but cxpe&ed only the fulfilling of his pro- 
mifes. He anfwered, that they fhould have no caufe to repent 
their fubmiffion ; and the affair being accommodated, they left 
Byzantium , Anaxibius ordering proclamation to be made, that 
if any foldier fhould be found tarrying in . the city, he fhould 
be fold for a flave. 

The army The army, foon after their departure from Byzantium , fepa- 
fepar.res, rated, fome embarking in merchant vefl'els, and arriving fafe at 
and Xeur. their refpeclive homes, whilft others entered themfelves into 
plov enters foreign iervice. Of thefe la# v/as Xenophon , who entered into 
into fire the iervice of Seuthes king of Thrace , with as many of his 
f-rvicc of men as were willing to follow him. This prince, inftead of 
the king fulfilling the promifes he had made to him, even wanted to 
of Thrace, rob him and his troops of all the fpoils they had brought from 

Perfta. Xenophon warmly reproached him with his breach of 
faith ; and paffing over to Lampfacus with his troops, who 
amounted to near 6oco men, he joined Tbimbro the Lacedemo¬ 
nian , who was fent again# Tijjathcrnes and Pbarnabazus. On 
his arrival at Lampfacus , Xenophon was congratulated on his 
fafe return by the Phliafan prieft Eudidcs , who took the liberty 
to afk him, how much gold he had brought with him ? Xeno- 
Fi? pc- phon readily anfwered him with an oath, that lie had not enough 

verty, left to carry him home, unlefs he fold his horfe and equipage ; 

and he was foon after obliged to fell his horfe for co Darics , 
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The troops from Lampfacus proceeded to Pergamus , a city in 
M'jfia , and from thence to Parthenium , where Xenophon , with 
a detachment of 600 men, took a rich Perfian fatrap prifoner, 
with his wife, children, horfes, and all his riches. By this 
booty, he not only enriched himfelf, but his troops; and Thim- 
bro foon after arriving, he left the army with a defign to fpend 
the remainder of his days in folitude and privacy. As the city 
of Athens had banifhed him for ferving under Cyrus, he follow¬ 
ed, for fome time, the filmed Ageftlaus king of Sparta , and was 
treated by him with all the marks of efteem and friendfhip. 

Having ferved fome campaigns under him, he retired to the city Retires to 
Sciluns, where he wrote his hiftory and philofophical works, a private 
Thus ended this noble expedition, which our author concludes life, 
in the following words : 44 The whole of the way, both of the 
44 expedition and retreat, confided of 215 days march, of 1155 
44 parafangs, and of 34,650 ftades ; and the whole time employ - 
44 ed in both was a year and three months 



CHAP. I. 

The hijlory of the ijland of Sicily, till it was reduced 

by the Romans. 

T HIS large and fruitful ifland wasantiently called Sica- The 

nia and Sicilia , from the Sicani and Si cult ; and Trim- name of 
cria , or Triquetra , from its triangular figure, form- Sicily. 
ed by three famous promontories, Pcslorum , Pachynum , 
and Lilybecum . The firft, now called by the natives Capo di 
Faro , faces Italy, from which it is divided by .the flraits of 
Mejfma. Thefe flraits are, according to Pliny , Strabo , and other 
geographers, between 12 and 15 miles in the broadeft place, 
and in the narrowefl about a mile and a half. From this nar- 
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rownefs, fome of the antients concluded, that Sicily was origi- 
nally joined to the continent of Italy by an ifthmus, which in 
procefs of time was worn away by the fury of the waves and 
the violence of earthquakes ; tho’ others treat this account as 
a fabulous tradition*. The famous Scylla and Chartbdts , fo 
much celebrated by the poets, are at the north entrance into 
the ftraits. The former is a rock on the coaft of Italy, und the 
latter a whirlpool on the fide of Sicily. In antient times, the 
pafiage between thefe two was very dangerous, on account of 
the rapidity of the tides, which are very irregular, and fome- 
times rufli in with fuch violence, that fliips riding at anchor 
are in danger. The promontory Pachynum , now known by 
the name of Capo Pafjaro , faces Greece ; and Lilybceum , now 
called Capo di j\ far fella, or Capo di Boeo , lies over-againft Afric. 
Mium , Pliny, Solinus , and Valerius Maximus tell us, that one 
named Strabo had fuch an extraordinary fight, that from a 
watch-tower at Lilybesum he difeovered a fleet failing out of the 
port of Carthage , and remarked their bignefs and number ; tho* 
Carthage is diftant from the coaft of Sicily 180 miles. 

Sicily extends from 35 deg. 40 min. to the 38 deg. 30 min. of 
north latitude. Its greateft length is zoo miles, and its greateft 
breadth 180. It has been always greatly noted for its fertility, 
and was antiently called the granary of Pome. One of the 
moft remarkable cities on the eaftern coaft is Meffana, fituated 
on the ftraits. Its antient name was Zancle, and it is faid to 
have been founded 530 years before the fiege of Troy, and 964 
before Romulus laid the foundation of Rome. The Meffenians , 
from the Pcloponnefe , having afterwards fettled in this city, 
changed its name to MefJ'ene, or Meffana. According to Strabo 
and Thucydides, thefe Meffenians came to the afiiftance of the 
Zancleans, and were received by them as friends ; but accord¬ 
ing to Paufanias, they, in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Rheginm, took pofleffion of the city by force. The Mamertini 
afterwards feizing the city, and making it their capital, it be¬ 
came very rich and powerful. 

About 3 5 miles fouth from Meffana ftood Taurominium, fo 
called from the river Taurominius, which watered the city. It 

is now called Taormina, and is ftill a place of fome confide- 
ration. 

Further fouth ward ftood Cat ana, on the gulf of the Ionian 
fea. It was built and peopled by the inhabitants of Chalcis, 
2nd continued in great fplendor for many ages ; but at laft it 
underwent the fame fate as moft of the other cities in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of mount /Etna, having been in great part confumed 
by the eruptions of that mountain. About the 76th Olympiad, 
according to Strabo , the city was rebuilt by Hiero, who expelled 
the antient inhabitants, and named the place /Etna \ but upon 
Ins death, "the exiles again recovered the poflefllon of it. 
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| Leontinl ftood about 5 miles diftance from the coaft, 10 from leant ini. 
Co.tana , and 20 from Syracufe. It was built by the Cbalcidians 
under the conduit of Theories the Athenian , in the firft year of 
the 13th Olympiad. At a fmall diftance from this city was a 
lake about 20 miles in compafs, and abounding in fifh. The 
air was deemed very unwholefome, owing to the vapours ari- 
fmg from the marches overflowed by the lake; but the fields 
were fo fruitful, that, according to Pliny, they yielded 100 fold; 

and the wines it produced were thought the moft delicious of 
the whole ifland. 


The Sicani built the city of Hybla, but \yere expelled by a AU^aris* 
colony of Greeks from Megara , who called the place by the or H-bH 
name of their native city. There were two other cities named J 
Hybla in the inland parts of Sicily. 

About twenty miles fouth from Hybla ftood Syracufe , once Syracufe 
the metropolis of all Sicily, and a moft flouriftiing common- J J " 

wealth. It was built, according to Thucydides and Strabo , by 
Archias , one of the Heraclidee , who came into Sicily in the 
fecond year of the 1 ith Olympiad. Its walls were 18 miles 
in compafs, and enclofed four very confiderable cities united 
into one. Thefe were Acradina, Tyche, Neapolis , and the ifland 
of Ortygia. In Acradina , the largeft of the four, there was a 
vaft fquare furrounded with porticoes, a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Olympiv.s , and feveral other buildings which 
were reckoned mafter-pieces of architecture. The chief orna¬ 
ments of Tyche were a fpacious and beautiful gymnafium, and 
feveral temples, particularly that of Fortune , by the Greeks 
called Tyche , greatly admired for their inimitable ftru&ure. The 
third quarter, called the ifland, was joined to Acradina , Tyche , 
and Neapolis by a bridge ; and in this part were the palace of 
Hiero, and two magnificent temples. The chief ornaments 
of Neapolis , or the new city, were a fpacious amphitheatre, two 

beautiful temples, and a ftatue of Apollo Temnites , afterwards 
carried to Rome. 

Of thefe four cities, Ortygia alone is now remaining. The 
ruins ftill left of the other three, are deferibed at length 
by Fazellus. Near the city ftood a deep hill called Epipolce , 
in which was the famous prifon called Latomiee , or the Quar¬ 
ries. This dreadful prifon was a cave 125 paces long, and 20 
foot broad, cut out of the rock to an incredible depth? It was 
the work of Dionyftus the. tyrant, who caufed thofe to be fhut 
up in it who had the misfortune to incur his difpleafure *. 

The whole city was enclofed with a treble wall, fo flanked 
with towers and caftles at proper diftances, that it was deemed 
impregnable. It had two harbours, feparated only by the ifland. 

The great harbour was above 3000 paces in circumference, and 
the entrance of it noo paces wide. Dionyftus the Younger, 
who governed this city, kept in conftant pay 100,000 foot and 
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10,000 horfe, befide a fleet of 400 fail. It is ftill a very con- 
flderable place, and well peopled. 

Camarina, on the fouthern coafl, was another confiderable 
city of Sicily, tho’ nothing now remains of it but fome ruins. 

Next to Camarina flood Gela, a city once of great note, 
faid by Thucydides to have been founded by a body of Rhodians , 
who were afterwards expelled by fome Cretans. This city 
is commonly thought to have flood at the mouth of the Gela , 
where Terra Nova now ftands. 

Agrigcntum, or Agragas, was once a city of great note, and 
no lefs famous for its buildings than Syracufe itfelf. It flood 
between the rivers Agragas and Ilypfa, and is faid by Thucydides 
to have been founded about the 50th Olympiad by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Gela. Its walls, Polybius tells us, were built upon an 
inacceflible rock; and it was covered on both fldes by two 
rivers, being defended on the eaft by a fortrefs built on a pre¬ 
cipice. Among other remarkable buildings in it there were 
three temples, greatly commended by the antients *. 

About twenty miles weft from Agrigentum flood Heraclea 
Minoa, fo called, according to Diodorus, becaufe built by Mi¬ 
nos king of Crete. Some relate, that the city was built before 
the Cretans arrived in Sicily, and was called Macara. The 
Cretans were driven out by the Selinuntii, and thel'e by a colo¬ 
ny of the Lacedemonians under the command of one of the He¬ 
ra elides, from whom it borrowed the name Heraclea. 

Selinus is ranked by the antients among the chief cities of 
Sicily. Strabo tells us, that it was built by the inhabitants of 
Megara in Sicily, about 100 years after the foundation of their 
own city. The city borrowed its name from the river Selinus, 
and the river from the great quantity of fmallage, called in the 
Greek Selinon, which grew on its banks. 

The firft city that lay on the coafl oppofite to Italy, was Li- 
lyhesum, which gave name to the cape, and was, according to 
Tally, one of the ftrongeft and moll confiderable cities of Sicily. 
Tho’ it was ftanding in Strabo’s time, there is nothing now re¬ 
maining of it but the ruins of fome aquedudls and temples. 
The city Marfella, whence the cape is now calle Capo di Mar- 
fella, is fuppofed to have been built out of its ruins. 

Drepanum, now Trapani, was fo called from the Greek word 
Drepanos, a feythe, fuen being the fliape of the Hi ore on which 
it flood. It was antiently a famous mart, with a fafe harbour, 
and was fortified by Hasnilcar the father of Hafinibal, who made 
it the feat of war againft the Romans. 

_ Eryx flood on the top of an hill of the fame name, at a fmall 
diftance from the fea, and was generally noted for a famous 
temple of Venus, whofe fon Eryx is faid to have been killed 
there by Hercules. 
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Not far from mount Eryx flood Segejla , called alfo Egejlaj 
id fometimes Acefla. According to an antient tradition it 
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It was watered by two rivers, named by the Trojans Scamander 
and Simois , in memory of thole in their native country. 

Panormus , now Palermo , and the capital of Sicily, was built Panormus. 
by the Phoenicians fome time before the arrival of any Greeks 
in the ifland. In the neighbourhood of this city flood antiently 
a ftrong fortrefs, called Erfia , which was alfo the name of the 
hill now called Monte Pclegriv.o. 

About 20 miles eaft from Panormus flood Himera , founded Aimer a. 


by the inhabitants of AleJJina , and utti 
thaginians. It was afterwards rebuilt 


by the Romans ; and 


Tally fpeaks of it as one of the moft confidcrably cities in Si- 
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city. 


appears from fome medals. 


of Augujlus it was made a Roman colony 


flderable cities, but now deftroyed. The 
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the other at a fmall diftance from the promontory, which the 
Sicilians call Capo d'Orlando. Among the inland cities the fol¬ 
lowing are the moft remarkable. 


Diodorus , by Dionyft 


/Etna 


It 


for the temple of Adranus , the tutelary god of the Siculi, whi¬ 
ther the inhabitants of the ifland and foreigners flocked at 
ftated times of the year to make their offerings. /Elian tells 
us, that 1000 large maftiffs were conftantly kept here, and that 
they fawned on thofe who brought prefents to the temple, and 
conducted drunken perfons home in the night, while they fell 
iurioufly on thieves and tore them in pieces. 

Enna flood on an eminence in the middle of Sicily, whence Enna. 
it was called the navel of Sicily. 

places in the ifland, and remarkable for its beautiful plains, 
fruitful foil, and many lakes and fprings which watered its ter¬ 
ritory. Ceres , it is faid, was born in this diftridl, and firfl taught 
the inhabitants of Enna the art of agriculture. The rape of 


It was one of the ftrongeft 


erptne by Pluto, Diodorus 


r . . . .. near Enna , 

while the young goddefs was gathering flowers among the mea¬ 
dows. 1 his opinion prevailing among the Enneans , they {hew¬ 
ed a large cavern which, they believed, opened itfelftomake . 
the god a way to his infernal kingdom. The Sicilians , on this 
account, worshiped thefe two divinities, and Gelo ere£led a 
magnificent temple to Ceres in this city. 

Engyum was, according to Cicero , one of the moft confider- Engyum. 


able cities of Sicily. It 
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to certain god defies called Mothers , who are faid to have ap* 
peared from time to time. 

The moll remarkable mountain in Sicily is Mtna , now Mon¬ 
gib ello. It is the higheft in Sicily, and famous for its frequent 
and dreadful eruptions, which have often deftroyed the country 
to a great diftance. The lower parts are very fruitful, the 
middle fhaded with woods, and the top covered with fnow great 
part of the year, notwithftanding the flames and hot cinders it 
frequently throws up. The antients fuppofed that this moun¬ 
tain was the prifon of the giants who rebelled againft Jupiter 5 
and alfo, that Vulcan and the Cyclops here employed themfelves 
in forging thunderbolts. On this lafb account they erected on 
the hill a temple to Vulcan , in which was kept, as Mlian in¬ 
forms us, a perpetual fire. Next to Mtna in height and com- 
pafs is mount Eryx. 

The principal rivers were the Terius , now La Vavetta ; the 
Himcra * now called the SalJ'o , on account of the brakifh tafte 
of its waters ; the Halycus , now II Platara, &e. 

Off the north coafl of Sicily , about 40 miles diftance, lay the 
JEolian iflands, fo called from Molus , who is fuppofed to have 
reigned there. They were alfo called the Vulcanian iflands, and 
by the Greeks tLphcejliad.es, becaufe fame of them vomited out 
flames like mount Mtna . The antients reckon feven of them; 
namely, Lipara , Hi era , Strongylee , Ev.onymos , Didyme , Ericufa , 
and Pbaenicttfa . Lipara , or Lipari , the largeft of thefe iflands, 
is 18 miles in compafs, and is the beft peopled. It abounds 
with alum, fulphur, and bitumen, and has a fruitful foil, and 
many medicinal baths, which formerly were much frequented. 
Strcngyla , now Strombolo , is about 10 miles in compafs, and 
very fruitful; but is frequently wafted by the flames from a 
burning mountain. The other iflands are no ways confider- 
able, moft of them being uninhabited, and mere'rocks. 

The iflands called Mgates , or Mgades , lie north of cap e Lily~ 
lauin , and are three in number ; namely, Pb orb anti a or Buc- 
cina , Mgufa or Capraria , and Hiera or Maritima. Their mo¬ 
dern names are Levenzo, Favigana, and Maretano. 

The firft inhabitants of Sicily are faid to have been the Cy¬ 
clopes and Lcsjbigones; but from whence they came, is uncer¬ 
tain. According to the poets, they were huge giants who fed 
on human fiefh ; and fome moderns have endeavoured to prove 
their large ftature from the remains of fome dead bodies of a 
gigantic fize which have been found in feveral parts of this 
ifland *. 

The moft antient inhabitants after the Cyclopes were the Si- 
can /, who, according to feveral antient authors, came from a 
country in Spain, watered by the river Sic anus f. Diodorus , 
upon the authority of Tinusus , who wrote the hiftory of Sicily 
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from the earlieft ages, affirms, that the Sicani were the original 
inhabitants of Sicily. In the time of Thucydides they ftill inha¬ 
bited the weftern parts of the iiland, fome Trojans having fet¬ 
tled among them, and built the cities of Eryx and Egejla \ fome 
PhocenJ'es alfo joined them on their return from tne fiege of 
Troy. The people called Siculi , long after came over from 
Aufonia in Italy, and fettled in that part of the ifkuid which the 
Sicani had forfaken on account of the eruptions of mount /Etna. 

They foon began to encroach upon their neighbours ; and hav¬ 
ing defeated the Sicani in a pitched battle, confined them to a 
corner of the iiland. Dionyjius Halicarnajj'enfis , on the autho¬ 
rity of Philijlus , fays, that the Siculi were originally Ligures , 
and being conquered by Hercules in his return from Spain , and 
incorporated into his army, were fettled by him in Sicily. The 
Phoenicians alfo made fome fettlements in the iiland, for the 
conveniency of trade. 

About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi , the iiland be¬ 
gan to be known to the Greeks , who, as we have already re¬ 
lated, planted colonies on its coafts According to Diodorus, 
indeed, a colony of Cretans fettled in the iiland long before any 
! other Greeks. Strabo relates, that part of the iiland near Mon - 
i gantium , was peopled by the Morgetes , who were driven out 
of Italy by the Oenotrians. The Campani , who alfumed the 
name of Mamertini , that is, invincible warriors , and the Car- 
thaginians , who fettled very early in Sicily, may likewife be 
counted among the antient inhabitants of the iiland. 

As the works of the original authors, who have exprefsly The hif- 
treated of the affairs of Sicily, have not reached our times, the tory of the 
Sicilian hiftory is very obfeure and imperfect (a). Of the Le- Sicani and 
Jlrigones and Cyclopes , nothing is known but the fabulous rela- Siculi. 
tions of the poets. Some, indeed, not without good grounds, 
have imagined, that the Le/lrigones and the Sicani were one and 
the fame people f. The Sicani had at firft as many kings as 
cities ; but were in procefs of time brought under fubjeifion to 
one prince. Of all their kings, we find only two mentioned in 
hiftory; namely, Cocalus and Teutus. In the reign of Cocalus , 

Minos king of Crete invaded the iiland, and required the king 
to deliver up Daedalus , who had fled hither. Cocalus feeming 
to comply with the requeft of Minos, invited him to his palace, 
where he caufed him to be ftifled in a hot bath. In the reign 
of Teutus, the Sicani being at variance among themfelves, were 
fubdued by Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigenturn, who took their king 
prifoner. The Sicani, in the time of the Peloponnejiati war, 
fided with the Lacedcemonians, and afterwards they joined Dio- 
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nyfus, tyrant of Syracufe , againft the Carthaginians ; but were 
at laft inti rely fubdued by the latter. Upon the conclufion of 
the firft Punic war, they became in a manner fubjecft to the 
Romans. 

According to Diodorus and Jufiin , Molus was the firft king of 
all the Siculi ; and his fucceflors were Butes and Eryx. The moft 
renowned of their princes was Ducetiu s, who governed with great 
wifdom. He built the city Palicon , fo called from a temple de¬ 
dicated to the gods Palici , which was held very facred, the vio¬ 
lation of oaths taken there being, as it is faid, always attend¬ 
ed with fudden and exemplary punifhment. Having united all 
the Siculi, except the inhabitants of Hybla, into one body, he 
engaged in a war againft the Syracufans , and gained feveral 
victories over them ; but being at laft defeated, and bafely aban¬ 
doned by his troops, he went and furrendered himfelf to the 
Syracufans , who granted him his life, and banifhed him to their 
mother city Corinth. After his departure, the Syracufans reduc¬ 
ed the whole country of the Siculi , except Trinacria , their ca¬ 
pital. The Trinacrians , however, being at length almoft all 
llain in an engagement, the Syracufans made themfelves matters 
of their city, razed it to the ground, fold all the men and wo¬ 
men for ilaves, and fent the lpoils by way of thankfgiving to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The Siculi did not continue 
long fubjeeft to Syracufe ; for in the war that broke out between 
the Syracufans and the Athenians , they affifted the latter; and 
not long after, when the Carthaginians declared war againft 
Syracufe , they joined them with 28,000 men. The Carthagi¬ 
nians , however, beginning to aft as mafters, they afterwards 
affifted Dionyfius the Elder againft them : but he being obliged 
to fubmit, the Carthaginians foon reduced the Siculi , tho’ they 
at length were forced to abandon the ifiand. We fhall now 
give a fhort account of the affairs of Syracufe, the chief Greek 
colony in the bland. 

As Jthenaus and /Elian mention one Palis as reigning in 
Syracufe in the earlieft times, fome have concluded that the 
Syracufe. city was firft governed by kings. However, that a democracy 

very early prevailed, is manifeft from Ari/loile , Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus , and Juft hi *. The tranfaftions of the republic for 200 
years, are buried in oblivion ; but when Syracufe became again 
fubjeft to a fingle perfon, the Syracufans began to make a con- 


The hif- 

tory v? 


fiderable figure. 


Oden the 


Gelon , who is reckoned their firft tyrant, was born in the 
firft tyrant c^y Gela, and fignalized himfelf in the wars which Hippo- 
' ' 1 crates, tyrant of Gcla, carried on againft bis neighbouring ftates. 

After the death of Hippocrates , Gelon , under pretence of defend¬ 
ing the rights of the tyrant’s children, took up arms againft 
his own citizens, and having overcome them in a battle, feized 


of 


'yre- 


cufc 
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on the fovereignty for himfelf. Being foon afterwards put in 
pofleflion of Syraciife by a faCtion of the Syracufans whom lie 
had fupported, he gave the government of Gela to his brother 
Hiero , and bent all his thoughts on the beautifying of Syracuse , 
and extending the limits of that {late. His firft care was to 
people it well; and therefore having deftroyed the city of Ca- 
marina , and thofe of the Megnreans , he tranfported the moft 
wealthy among the inhabitants to Syracufe ; but fold the com¬ 
mon people for Haves, obliging thofe who purchafed them to 
tranfport them out of Sicily ; laying, it was more eafy to go¬ 
vern 1000 men of fubftance, than one who had nothing to 
lofe. 

Gelon having, by thefe means, greatly increafed his power. His alli- 
the ftates of Athens and Lacademon courted his friendfhip, and ance is 
invited them to enter into an alliance with them againft Xerxes courted 
king of Pcrfia. Tho* thefe ftates had formerly refufed their by the 
aHiltance to Gelon againft the Carthaginians, he neverthelefs told neigh- 
their ambafladors, that he was fo far from retaliating fuch an homing 
ungenerous treatment, that, on the contrary, he was ready to ftates. 
lupply them with 200 gallics, 20,000 men completely armed, 

2000 horfe, 2000 bowmen, 2000 flingers, 2000 light horfe, and • 
befides, to furnilh the whole Greek army with corn during all 
the time of the war, upon condition they would appoint him 
commander in chief of all their forces. The ambaftdors re¬ 
jecting this propofal with indignation, Gelon offered to be fatif- 
fted with the command either of the fleet or the army : but this 
being likewife rejected, they were ordered to depart. 

Soon after, Gelon hearing that Xerxes had puffed the Hcllcf- 
pont , difpatched to Delphi one Cadmus , whom he could con¬ 
fide in, with rich prefents, injoining him to wait the event of 
a battle j and in cafe Xerxes fhould conquer, to prefent him 
with the treafure, and pay him homage in his name ; but if the 
Greeks fhould get the better of the barbarians, to bring back 
the prefents to Sicily. However, fome of the Sicilian writers, 
as Herodotus informs us, related, that Gelon was afterwards de- 
firous of affifting the Lacedemonians ; but was prevented, being 
obliged to guard againft an invafion from the Carthaginians: for 
after the departure of the Greek ambafladors, he learnt, that the 
Carthaginians had entered into a treaty with Xerxes , to fall upon 
the Greeks in Sicily and Italy , to prevent them from giving any 
afflftance to their mother country. In confequence of this alii- The Car- 
ance, the Carthaginians made immenfe preparations for three tbagini- 
years, and aflembled no lefs than 300,000 men, with 2000 {hips «#jinvade 
of war, and 3000 tranfports. With this formidable army Ha- Sicily, 
milcar failed from Carthage , and landing without oppofition at 
Panormus , laid liege to Rimer a , then governed by J heron ty¬ 
rant of Agrigentum , whofe daughter Gelon had married. Himera 
being a place of great ftrength, Hamilcar had caufed two large 
camps to be well fortified, lodging his land army in one, and 
in the other the marines with the {hips, which he had caufed 
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to be drawn on fhore. Gelon drawing together an army of 
50,000 foot and 5000 horfe, marched with all poffible expedi¬ 
tion to the relief of his father-in-law. On his approach to 
Himcra , he intercepted a letter, by which he was informed, 
that a body of horfe from Selimts , propofed next day to join 
Hamilcar , who that morning was to offer a folemn facrifice to 
Neptune in the camp of the marines. On this intelligence, he 
ordered an equal number of his own horfe to advance to the 
enemy’s camp, as if they had been the Selinuntincs ; and thefe 
being admitted without the leaft fufpicion, immediately made 
but are up to Hamilcar and flew him ; after which they cut in pieces 
entirely moft of the marines who were attending him without arms, 
defeated and then fet fire to the fhips. Gelon , in the mean time, attack- 
by Gelon. ed the other camp, who hearing of the death of their general, 

and feeing their fleet in a blaze, betook themfelves to a preci¬ 
pitate flight, when no fewer than 150,000 of them were cut 
to pieces. The reft, for want of provifions, were foon after 
obliged to furrender at diferetion ; fo that of this mighty army, 
the greateft that had ever been railed in thofc weftern parts, 
not one Angle man made his efcape *. 

This victory, however, is plainly reprefented by Pindar in 
his ode to Hiero , as a naval one; which account feems, in a 
great meafure, confirmed by the Scholiaft of Pindar , who quotes 
a paffage from Ephorus , a Sicilian hiftorian, to the following 
purpofe : that Gelon, with a fleet of 2ooftiips, vanquifhed the 
Carthaginians ; by which vi&ory he not only faved Sicily , but 
all Greece. According to Paufanias , indeed, it would appear, 
that Gelon gained a victory both by fea and land f. 

After the total defeat of the enemy, Gelon amply rewarded 
all who had fignalized themfelves in the action, efpecially the 
body of horfe, to whom he was chiefly indebted for the vic¬ 
tory. Having offered the greateft part of the fpoils, which 
were of an immenfe value, to the gods, he fhared the captives 
with his allies, who employed them in public works for the 
common good. So many prifoners were taken, that all Africa , 
as our author fays, feemed to have been tranfplanted into Sicily. 
Some oi the private citizens of Agrigcntum, who had diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves above the reft, had 500 a-piece. The Agrigen- 
tines, on this occafion, built their famous temple, and made 
thofe conduits which were fo much admired by the antients. 
Of the whole Carthaginian fleet, only 80 veflels efcaped from 
Sicily ; but before they reached Carthage they were all caft away, 
a few men only being faved in a fmall boat. 

Carthage The Carthaginians , upon hearing of the total deftruiftion of 
m great their fleet and army, were ftruck with the greateft confterna- 
coniterna- tion and defpair, and immediately fent ambafladors to conclude 
non. a. peace with Gelon. He, being moved by their entreaties, ac- 

f Pindar. Paufan. 1 . vi. 

cordingly 
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cordingly granted them a peace on the following terms; namely. They a Ik 
that.they Ihould pay 2000 talents of filver, build two temples, a peace 
where the articles of the treaty fhould be lodged and kept as from 
facred, and for the future abftain from offering human facri- Gelon. 
fices. The Carthaginians gladly accepted of this peace ; and 
to fhew their gratitude to Demarata , Gelon s wife, who had in¬ 
terceded in their behalf, they fent her a golden crown, which 
was valued at 100 talents of gold. 

Gelon now refolved to pafs into Greece , and to join his coun- He re- 


Perfi, 


folves to 


bark, a meffenger from Corinth brought him the joyful news affift the 

^ ^ ^ 1 -rv n /1 . n i • i r .1 • _ 


Perftan 

of Xerxes. He then difmilfed his army, after giving each 


Greeks 
againil 


of the foldiers fome token of his favour : allowing his allies to Xerxes 


return home, and quartering his mercenaries in places at a dif • 


eft 

Having then affembled the 




went into the midft of them without arms or guards, and 
there gave them an account of his whole condudt, declaring 

- ® « 1 • 1 r • • 1 it® 1 


The peo¬ 
ple oblige 
him to 
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that he had never any thing elfe in view but the public wel- t “ e 
fare; and if he had added amifs, it was now in their power to cIeo * 


punifh 


The numerous affembly 


with the king. 


confidence he had repofed in them, anfwered only with loud 
acclamations, calling him their great benefadtor, their deliverer, 
their king; which laft title they not only obliged him to ac¬ 
cept of, but by a decree fettled the crown after his death on his 
two brothers Hiero and Tbrafybulus. In memory alfo of the 
generous confidence he had repofed in them, they erected a 
ftatue to him, renrefenting him fimplv in the habit of a citi¬ 


zen. 


Many 


were formally tried axtd condemned, this ftatue alone was 
acquitted *. 

Gelon , according to Diodorus , was the firft man that became 
more virtuous by his being raifed to the throne. Before his the happi- 
power was eftablifhed, he was, contrary to his natural difpo- nefs of his 

, < • 1 /+ r > /• • . 1 1 .1 r __ _ 


He fludies 


fupreme 

thority was by the univerfal confent put into his hands, he 
made it his only ftudy to oblige all, and to ferve the public to 
the utmoft of his power. He began with bellowing on 10,000 
foreigners, who had lerved under him, all the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the Syracufans ; by this means, both encreafing the 
power of the ftate, and rewarding the iervices of fo many brave 


people. 


men. 


He was famous for his honefty, truth, and fincerity; and is 
faid never to have wilfully wronged the meandl of hi? fubjedds, 
and never to have promifed a thing which he did not perform. 

One of the chief objedds of his attention was the encouraging Enco«- 
of agriculture. He animated the hufbandmen by his prefence, rages 

i cul¬ 


ture. 
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and took delight in employing his fpare hours in working with 
them in the fields; his defign being not only to render the 
country rich and fruitful, but to inure his fubje&s to toils, and 
to an aftive hardy life; being himfelf a profeffed enemy to all 
luxury, pomp, and oftentation. Gelon aflumed no part of the 
kingly office, but the toils and cares of it, and the fatisfa&ion 
of procuring happinels to others, which, to a virtuous mind, is 
the greateft of ail fatisfacfions. The Syracufans , he often faid, 
could have no other defign in placing the crown upon his head, 
than to engage him, by fo fignal a favour, to defend the ftate, 
to preferve order in all things, to protect innocence and juftice, 
and to exhibit, by his fimple, model!:, frugal, and regular life, 
a pattern of all civil virtues. This defign he anfwered above 
any prince that had reigned before him, his whole life being 
taken up in promoting the worfnip of the gods, the obfervance 
of the laws, and the welfare of his fubjedls. 

His death. His reign, however, was but fhort ; for he died of a dropfy 

in the 3d, or the beginning of the 4th, year after the decree 
of the Syracufans inverting him with the fupreme authority. 
The grief of his fubjedfs, on account of his death, was equal 
to the love and efteem they had always born him. The whole 
city accompanied the body of their beloved king to the place 
where it was to be interred, tho’ it was above twenty miles 
diftant from Syracufe. When fire was fet to the funeral pile, 
a favourite dog, Pliny fays, threw himfelf into the flames, ana 
was reduced to afties. In the place where Gelon was buried, 
the people, in token of their gratitude and affedlion to him, 
erected a magnificent maufoleum, furrounded with nine towers 
of a furprifing height, and decreed him thofe honours which 
were then paid to the demigods or heroes *. 

Hi ere. Gelon was fucceeded by Hi era his elder brother, who came 

Bef Chrift to the crown in the beginning of the 76th Olympaid. He is 
471. commended by Mlian as an excellent prince ; but by Diodorus 

he is reprefented as a covetous, head-rtf on g, and cruel tyrant. 
Sufpetfling that his brother Polyzelus , who had.great interert 
among the citizens, defigned to drive him from the throne, he 
therefore fuffered no Syracufan to enter his palace, and employ¬ 
ed only foreigners and mercenaries about him. In order to get 
rid of Polyzelus , he refolved to fend him to Italy with an army; 
but his brother refufing the command, the tyrant was fo exaf- 
perated, that he would have put him to death, had he not, by 
a timely flight, faved himfelf in the territories of Theron the ty¬ 
rant of Agrigentum , who had married his daughter. Theron re- 
War be fufing to deliver him up, a war broke out between him and 
tween the Hie 0 ; which after lafting feveral years, was ended in the fol- 
tyrants of lowing manner. The inhabitants of Hiimra , who were op- 
Syracufe prefled by Thraftdeus the fon of Theron , offered privately to de- 
and Agri- liver up their city to Hiero. He aetefting their treachery, dif- 

gentian. 

♦ 
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covered their defign to Theron ; who out of gratitude, concluded 
apeace with him, on terms very advantageous to the Syracufans. 

Theron, having given Hiero his fitter _ in marriage, prevailed 
on him to receive his brother Polyzelus into friendship again. 

After the conclufion of this peace, Hiero drove the mhabi- Hiero ex- 
tants of Catana and Naxus from their country, and in their pels the 
room fettled a colony of Syracufans and Peloponnejians . Heinhabi- 
incorporated the Cataneans and Naxians with the Leontines*. tints of 
The fame year he obtained a naval victory over the Hetruf- Catana 
cans of Tyrrhenia , who had long infefted the Sicilian coafts. and Naxus, 

Mean while Thrajideus fucceeding his father on the throne Engaged 
of Agrigentum , declared war againft Hiero , becaufe he had pre- in a new 
fumed to advife him not to opprefs his fubjedls, but to treat war a- 
them with humanity. Having entered the territories of Syra- gainft the 
cufe in an hoftile manner, Hiero marched out againft him ; and Agrigen- 
after a bloody engagement, totally defeated him. He, in de- tines. 
fpair, having abdicated the government, and laid violent hands 
on himfelf at Megara, the Agrigentines entered into an alliance 
with Hiero. Not long after Hiero died at Catana , and was Hiero dies, 
there buried with great pomp and magnificence. Authors are 
not agreed whether he reigned io, or n, or iz years *. Be¬ 
fore his death he fell into a lingering illnefs, during which his 
only delight was to converfe with men of learning, whom he 
invited to his court from all parts, amply rewarding them for 
their inftrutttive and entertaining conversation. Among thefe 
were Simonides , Pindar , /Efchylus, Bacchyltdes , and Epicharmus , 
the greateft philofophers and poets of their age. Simonides, par¬ 
ticularly, had a great attendant over the king, who frequently 
converfed with him on philofophica! fubjedh j and in one of 
their converfations, afked him his opinion of the nature and at¬ 
tributes of the Deity. Simonides a Iked one day to confider on 
the fubjedt, and next day he afked two, and went on increas¬ 
ing in the fame proportion. When Hiero prefixed him to give 
the reafon of thefe delays, he confefled that the fubje£t was 
above his comprehenfion ; and that the more he meditated upon 
it, he found it the more incomprehenfible. Diodorus , as we 
have obferved, gives a bad character of Hiero ; but the pane¬ 
gyric beftowed on him by /Elian, feems confirmed by Pindar , 
who in his odes praifes him. not only for the vi£lory he won 
in the Olympic games, but alfo for his eminent virtues, calling 
him a prince in whom centered all the great and truly princely 
qualities. It is certain, that his court was a place of refort for 
all men of wit and learning ; and that, he invited them to it 
by his affability, courteous treatment, and liberality. 

Hiero was fucceeded by his brother Thrafyhulus, a favage and Is fuc- 
bloody tyrant, who pradlifed all forts of cruelty on his fub- ceeded by 
jeels. All who gave him the leaft difguft were barbaroufly Thrafybu- 
murdered j which provoked the Syracufans at length to take Ins. 

_ ' _;__Bef. Chr. 
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up arms againft him and declare him an enemy to his country. 
He go- The tyrant, tho’ he kept 15,000 mercenaries in pay, attempted 
verns ty- at firft to appeafe the tumult with fair words; but finding that 
rannically. the incenfed citizens were not to be impofpd upon, he feized 

two of the divifions of the city, and began hoftilities againft 
them. The Syracufans foliciting the affiftance of the cities of 
Gela, Agrigenium, Selinus , Hhnera , and feveral others, received 
fuccours from them, by which they were enabled to venture a 
Is driven general engagement. The tyrant being defeated, was obliged 
o-it by the to refign his authority, and retire out of Sicily. He, accor¬ 
dingly, withdrew to Locros in Italy> where he led a private life, 
after a fhort reign of ten months. 

The Syracufans having thus recovered their former liberty, 
unanimoufly decreed in a general aflfembly, that a ftatue fhould 
ment ell a- he eroded to Jupiter the deliverer, of the fize of a coloflus; 
blilhed at anc * t h at on the anniverfary of the happy day of the recovery 
S'raci'fe their liberty, folemn games fhould be exhibited, and 450 
v *• bulls facrificed as a thankfgiving to the gods. By another de¬ 
cree, the magiftrates were ordered to be chofen from among 
the chief citizens ; but the ftrangers made free by Gelon , were 
excluded from all employments of truft. The foreigners hav¬ 
ing, for fome time, in vain complained of this hardfhip, at laft 
joined together to the number of 7000, and fcizing on Acradinc{ 
and the iiland, annoyed from thence the other quarters of the 
town. After an obftinate refiflance, they were moft of them 
cut in pieces, tho 5 not without great (laughter of the Syracufans, 
All the other Greek cities in Sicily, after the example of Syra~ 
cufe, entered into an alliance againft the mercenaries and fo¬ 
reigners, and driving them from their pofteffions, reftored the 
antient proprietors. 

Notwithftanding this general expulfion of the tyrants and their 
abettors, there remained feveral fecrct well-wifhers of arbitrary 
overnment, who frequently difturbed the public peace. In 



yracufe, one Tyndarides attempted to affume the fovereign power; 
but both he and his accomplices were put to death. Their 
petalifin punifhment, however, not deterring other wealthy perfons 
introdu- from the like attempt, the Syracifans at length made a law not 
ced at Sy- unlike the Athenian Oflracifm. By this law, which was called 
’{acuf, Pcialifjn, from the Greek word Pctalon, the names of fuch as 

they apprehended powerful enough to ufurp the fovereignty, 
were written on leaves by the citizens; and when the leaves 
were counted, he who had moft fuffragcs againft him, was ba- 
niftied for five years. The fatal effedts of this law were very 
foon felt; for thofe who were moft capable of governing the 
commonwealth, were driven out, and the adminiftration of 
public affairs committed to the meaneft of the people. Others, 
ivho were able to do their country great fervice, voluntarily re¬ 
tiring from the city, the republic was on the brink of ruin ; 
which foon obliged them to repeal the law, and again to truft 

the reins of government to thofe who could manage them. 


In 
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Iji the mean time Ducetius prince of the Siculi , who inhabited War be- 
the inland parts of the ifland, having taken the city of Enna by tween the 
ftorm, advanced to Agrigentum , with the defign of driving the Syracu- 
Greeks from all the cities which had formerly been poffeffed by fans and 
his countrymen. The Agrigentines being defeated in a battle, Siculi. 
and threatned with a fiege, received a ftrong reinforcement 
from the Syracufans , which tempted them again to take the 
field, when they were a fecond time defeated. The Syracufan 
general having loft almoft all his troops, and being conviored 
of correfponding with the enemy, was put to death upon his 
return, and a new general appointed, who reduced all the cities 
of the Siculi , and obliged Ducetius to fubmit to the Syracufans. 

The Siculi being reduced, the Syracufans in a manner gave 
Jaw to the whole ifland, the Greek cities acknowleging them as 
their chiefs and protestors. Not contented with the honour 
of being protestor, Syracufe, by degrees, began to aflume the 
authority of a fovereign over cities that were no lefs free than 
herfelf, which quickly difturbed the tranquillity of the ifland. 

The Leontines being attacked by the Syracufans , on what pre- The Athe- 
tence we know not, had recourfe for afliftance to the Atheni- nians affift 
ans, from whom they were originally defcended. Gorgias , their the Leon- 
ambaflador, was the moft famous orator of his time, and is faid tines a-1 
. to have been the hr ft that taught the rules of rhetoric. The gain the 
Athenians , who had long meditated the conqueft of Sicily , tho’ Syracu- 
their ambitious defigns had been prudently checked by Pericles, fans. 
were at this time mailers of the lea, and every where fuccefs- Bef. Ch. 
ful, having many confederates, a numerous army, experienced 426. 
commanders, and in ready money above 10,000 talents. They 
were therefore fully perfuaded that they Ihould be able to over¬ 
come the Lacedceinonians , with whom they were then at war, 
and at the fame time reduce the ifland of Sicily. They ac¬ 
cordingly, without hefitation, efpoufed the caufe of the op- 
prefled Leontines , and fent 100 fail of fhips well manned, un¬ 
der the command of Lachetes and Chabrias , againft Syracufe. 

Thefe arriving at Rhegium , were there joined by 100 other 
veflels from the Athenian colonies. With this reinforcement 
they ravaged the JEolian iflands, and defeating the Myleans , and 
taking their city, committed great devaftations in the enemy’s 
country. The Athenians , encouraged with the fuccefs of their 
fleet, lent other 40 {hips to Sicily ; but the Leontines being fen- 
Able of their ambitious views, concluded a feparate peace with 
the Syracufans , and were all made free of Syracufe This peace 
difappointing the hopes of the Athenians , they vented their rage 
againft the commanders in that expedition. 

About ten years after broke out the moft memorable war The Athe- 
that had ever to that time been waged in Sicily , occafioned by mans 
a difpute ariling between the inhabitants of Egejla and Selinus , make a 
concerning their borders. The Egejlines being defeated by the fecond at- 
Selinuntines , folicited fuccours from Agrigentum , Syracufe , and tempt to 
Carthage , without fuccefs. They then implored the afliftance conquer 
of the Athenians , who joyfully embraced the opportunity of Sicily. 

inter-Bef- Chr. 
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intermeddling in the Sicilian affairs, and fent ambaffadors to en¬ 
quire into the Rate of the ifland. The Egejlines , upon their 
arrival, borrowed from the neighbouring ftates a great many- 
gold and filver veflels, which they were at pains to expofe to 
their view; affirming, that they had wealth fufficient to de¬ 
fray the whole expence of the war. The Athenians , upon the 
return of their ambafiadors, hearing of the great wealth of the 
Egejlines ^ who engaged to pay the troops fent to their affiftance. 
The Ski- immediately deliberated on the Sicilian war, Tho’ Nicias , a 
Han expe- man of no fmall authority among the people, argued with great 
dition op- prudence againft the war, and among other things fhewed that 
pof e d by it was impoffible to contend with the Lacedeemonians , and at 
Nicias. the fame time fend fo great a force as would be neceffary into 

Sicily ; yet the contrary opinion, which was fupported by Alci- 
biades , prevailed in the affembly by a great majority. Alci- 
blades , Nicias , and Lammachus , were accordingly appointed to 
command the fleet, with full power to regulate affairs in Sicily 
in fuch a manner as they judged belt for the intereft of the 
republic. 

Nicias , not daring any longer openly to oppofe an expedi¬ 
tion on which all Athens was fo violently bent, thwarted it in¬ 
directly by ftarting a great many difficulties drawn from the 
vaft charges that would attend the war: but all he could allege 
ferved only to inflame the ardour of the people, who unani- 
moufly granted him full power to raife what forces and fit out 
what fliips he thought neceffary. As the Athenians did not 
make the leaft doubt but they fhould conquer the ifland, it was 
determined, in a conference betwixt the commanders and the 
fenate, that the Syracufans , and their allies the Selinuntines y 
fhould be fold for flaves, and the reft obliged to pay an annual 
tribute, and live according to the laws of Athens. 

Theirfleet Next day the army, confifting of 7000 chofen men, marched 
fails. to the Pyraum j and before the fleet failed, folemn prayers were 

offered up for the fuccefs of the expedition, the whole army, 
at the fame time, both officers and foldiers, drinking, accord¬ 
ing to cuftom, fuccefs to the undertaking. The fleet, after 
arriving at Corcyra , was joined by their allies and their tran- 
fports, and failed from thence for Italy. Upon their arrival at 
Rhegium , they folicited the Rbegians to declare for the Leon- 
tines ; but without fuccefs. During their ftay here, they fent 
fome fhips to examine the ftate of the Egejlines. Thefe, upon 
their return, acquainting the generals that the Egejlines had 
impofed on the Athenians , and were a poor people with only 
30 talents in their treafury, a council of war was immediately 
called, in which Nicias propofed to fail diredUy to Selinus , and 
endeavour, if poflible, to oblige the Selinuntines and Egejlines to 
come to an accommodation, and fo return to Athens. Alcibi- 
ades , on the contrary, alledging, that it would be difhonourable 
to return without making conquefts, propofed to folicit the 
cities of Sicily to a confederacy againft the Syracufans and Seli- 
n[ratines. Lamachus propofed immediately to attack Syracufe , 

before 
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before the inhabitants had time to prepare for their defence. 

The Syracufans, at firft, would not credit the report of the Athe¬ 
nian invafion; but the approach of their fleet being at laft con¬ 
firmed, they garrifoned all the forts and caftles in the country, 
reviewed their troops, and, in fhort, prepared all things, as if 
the enemy had been already in the heart of their country. 

The Athenians, in the mean time, following the opinion of They land 
Jlcibiades , landed their forces near Cat ana, and took that city in Sicily. 
by furprife. Naxus foon after fubmitted, and Hyccara , a town 
belonging to the Sicanians ?> was taken by ftorm, and its inhabi¬ 
tants fold for flaves. Aleibiades being called home, to ftand his 
trial on an accufation of facrilege, and winter approaching, the 
two other generals refolved to take up their quarters near Syra¬ 
cufe, that they might be in readinefs to undertake the fiege of 
that place early in the fpring. Having deceived the Syracufans , 
and by falfe intelligence perfuaded them that the Cataneans in¬ 
tended to attack their camp, the Syracufans marched out with 
the flower of their troops to aflift the Cataneans in the affault. _ 

The Athenians, finding their ftratagem had fucceeded, embarked 1 r? s J ra ~ 
iheir forces and ammunition, and failed for Syracufe, and with- cu J a ff s P ut 
041'any oppofition feized a ftrong fortrels called Olympicum, 5 ° . 

within view of the walls. The Syracufans next day, upon their Mctas, 
return, offered the Athenians battle, and being defeated, were 
obliged to retire into the town. 

The Athenians, after this battle, returned with their fleet and 
army to Naxus and Catena , where they wintered, receiving w ^° rc “ 
fome reinforcements of cavalry from their Sicilian allies, who ceive f ne W 
furnifhed their army with provifions. Some troops of horfe alfo applies 
arrived from Athens , with 300 talents in money. The Syracu- f rom 
fans , in the mean time, foliciting the afliftance of the Lacedes- Athens . 
monians, Aicibiades, who had taken fanCtuary at Sparta , enforced 
their demand with all his credit and eloquence ; fo that the 
Spartans refolved to fend fome troops under Gylippus to their 
afliftance. 

Before the arrival of thefe fuccours, Nicias landing his army 
unexpectedly in the night at Syracufe, pofiefled himl'elf of the 
important poft of Epipola:, a very fteep hill that overlooks the He invefts 
city. Nictas having repulfed the Syracufans, who attempted to Syracufe . 
diflodge him, began to build a wall round the city; which 
work he finifhed with great difpatch, notwithftanding the ut- 
moft endeavours of the befieged to interrupt it. In one of their 
fallies, the garrifon were fo fuccefsful as to repulfe the Atheni¬ 
ans with great daughter, to demolifh part of their works, and to 
kill Lamachus, one of the generals, with many other officers of 
diftin&ion. Nicias , neverthelefs, purfued the fiege; and by 
cutting the canals that fupplied the place with water, drove 
the befieged to fuch extremity, that they began to think of ca¬ 
pitulating. 

When they were deliberating about the articles, they receiv¬ 
ed the joyful news of the approach of Gylippus , who accord¬ 
ingly 
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The Syra- ingly foon after entered the city with 3000 foot and 200 
C7>fa>n~re- horfe, having forced his paflage thro* the lines of the enemy, 
ccive fuc- A few days after his arrival, he attempted, with his troops'and 
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without powerful fupplies, the enterprize would prove abor¬ 
tive. Tho’ Attica was at this time invaded by the Lace deem 
nians, yet fo infatuated were the Athenians with the Sicilian ex¬ 
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Dcmofthenes propofed to make an aflault on the very day of 
his arrival; which precipitate refolution was oppofed by Nicias , 
ivlio having intelligence daily of what was tranfa&ing in the 
city, declared that the enemy were in great want of money 
and provifions, and would probably foon be forced to furren- 
der. His remonftrances were conftrued to proceed from his 
dilatory difpolition. All the officers, therefore, came over to 
the opinion of Demojlhenes , and Nicias himfelf was forced to 
acquiefce in it. Demojlhenes accordingly, at midnight, attacked and alio 
the important poll: of Epipola, and was at firft attended with repulfed 
fuccefs ; but the befiegers rallying, at length the Athenians were At land, 
repulfed with great lofs, 2000 of them being killed on this oc- 
cafion, and a great many arms and warlike engines taken. 

This unexpected repulfe damped the ardour of Demojlhenes, 
who was for returning immediately to Athens . Nicias again 
oppofed him, as he had ftill hopes of becoming matter of the 
city, and befides, was under apprehenfion of the Athenians , 
who had already banifhed two generals for returning from Si¬ 
cily, tho’ they had aCted a very prudent part in quitting the 
ifland. He chofe rather, he faid, to fall glorioufly by the ene¬ 
my’s fword, than be ignominoufly condemned by the fuffrages 
of the people; fo that Demojihenes at laft yielded to him. 

Soon after a plague breaking out in the Athenian army, and The 
the Syracufans receiving powerful fupplies from the Siculi , Sell- plague in 
nuntines, Gcleans, and Camarineans , Nicias altered his opinion, the Athe- 
and iflued private orders to the officers of the fleet to have their nian army, 
gallies in readinefs to fail on the firft notice. The foldiers 
having (hipped all their baggage, began to embark, when the 
moon being fuddenly eclipfed, Nicias , who was naturally fuper- 
ftitious, was fo terrified, that he flopped the embarkation till 
he (hould confult the foothfayers; who pronounced, that the 
enterprize muft now be delayed for three times nine days. Dur¬ 
ing this delay, the Syracufans having notice of their intention, 
relolved to attack them both by fea and> land. They accord¬ 
ingly failed with 60 gallies againft the fleet of the enemy, which 
confided of 86 gallies; and notwithftanding their inferiority, 
gained a compleat victory, killing the Athenian admiral and 2000 
men, and deftroying 18 (hips. Gylippus , at the fame time, 
made an attempt againft the land forces, but was repulfed with 
lofs; fo that both parties ereCted trophies for their particular 
fuccefles. The Syracufans , however, encouraged by their fupe- 
riority at fea, blocked up the Athenians in the great harbour, 
with (hips and gallies joined and fattened together with anchors 
and iron chains. 


The Athenians , who now thought of nothing but retreating, 
unanimoufly refolved to make an attempt to break thro’ the 
fleet that Ihut up the harbour, and retire with all their forces 
on board to Catana ; but if they fhould not fucceed in the un¬ 
dertaking, to fet fire to their {hips, and to march by land to 
the neareft city, belonging to their allies. The flower of the 
troops accordingly embarked on board 115 gallies, while the 
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reft of the army drew up in battalia on the fhore. The Syra» 
cufans , at the fame time, failed with 74 gallies to defend their 
boom, the walls of the harbour, and every eminence within 
the city, being filled with crowds of fpetftators. The com¬ 
manders on both Tides having ufed all their eloquence to ani¬ 
mate their men, the charge began with great fury, and conti¬ 
nued with great ilaughter for feveral hours. Tho’ both parties 
were then quite fpent, and could neither handle their arms or 
their oars, yet when any of them offered to retreat, their friends 
on fhore received them with reproaches, and obliged them, tho’ 
forely wounded, to return to the combat. Thus the engage¬ 
ment was continued thro’ the whole day; but at length the 
Athenians , in fpite of their utmoft efforts, were driven on fhore, 
fixty of their gallies being loft, and moft of the reft being ren¬ 
dered quite unferviceable. The Syrqcufans loft only eight fhips, 
and had eleven difabled. 

In this defperate condition, the Athenian officers holding a 
council of war, Demojihenes propofed to man the few gallies 
that remained with Greek foldiers, and to furprize the enemy 
by making a fecond attempt to break the barricade. Nicias 
oppofing this advice, or, as others fay, the foldiers refufing to 
obey, it was thereupon determined to retire that very night by 
land to the cities of their confederates. Hermocrates , com¬ 
mander in chief in Syracufe , fufpedting their defign, ordered the 
Syracufms to march out to flop the pafles $ but they abfolutely 
refufing to interrupt their rejoicing on account of their late vic¬ 
tory, he fent fome horfemen to the Athenian camp, who, as 
friends, advifed Nicias not to march off, as the Syracufans had 
feized on all the pafles leading to the cities of their allies. 

Nicias being thus deluded, ftopt his march for two days to 
refrefh his foldiers. Hermocrates , in the mean time, poflefled 
himfelf of the moft difficult pafles, fortified the avenues lead¬ 
ing to the places where the rivers were fordable, broke down 
the bridges, and fpread detachments of horfe in the plains. The 
Athenians having no fubfiftance in their camp, fet out on the 
third day after the battle, to the number of 40,000 men, leav¬ 
ing behind them great part of their baggage. The fick and 
wounded in vain ufed their utmoft entreaties not to be left be¬ 
hind. Nicias , tho’ deje&ed and worn out with a tedious ill- 
nefs, and deftitute of all neceffaries, when his age and infir¬ 
mities required them moft, neverthelefs exhaufted himfelf on 
this occafion in encouraging his men. 

His defponding troops being fomewhat revived by his fpeech, 
marched off in tlvo bodies, each drawn up in the form of a 
phalanx, with the baggage in the center. They forced their 
paffage over the river Anapus , notwithftanding the vigorous op- 
pofition they met with; but in their inarch for feveral days 
were continually galled by the Syracufans , who always declined 
hazarding a battle, but harrafled them continually with fhowers 
of darts and arrows. Many of the Athenians being wounded, 
and their army being in great want of proviftons, Nicias and 
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Demojlhenes refolved to alter their route, and inftead of proceed¬ 
ing to Cat ana, to make the beft of their way to Camarina and 
Gela. The vanguard led by Nicias, marched off in good or¬ 
der ; but half the rear, commanded by Demojlhenes, fell into 
confufion and loft their way. The Syracufans , next day, came 
up with him about noon, and immediately drove his troops 
into a narrow pafs, and there furrounded them on all fides. 

The Athenians defended themfelves with the utmoft bravery till Part of 
the evening, when Demojlhenes, to fave the lives of his country- their army 
men, capitulated, on condition that neither he nor any of his forced to 
men fliould be put to death, or fentenced to perpetual impri- furrender. 

fonment. 

Six thoufand Athenians having now laid down their arms, the 
Syracufansy the day after, came up with NiciaSy who had en¬ 
camped on an eminence near the river Erineusy and fummoned 
him to furrender, as Demojlhenes had done. Nicias having ob¬ 
tained leave to fatisfy himfelf of the truth of what they affirm¬ 
ed concerning his colleague, then offered to pay the whole 
charges of the war, on condition he was allowed to leave the 
ifland with all his forces. This propofal being rejected, the 
Syracufans attacked him with great vigour, the Athenians gal¬ 
lantly defending themfelves till night put an end to the com¬ 
bat. Nicias being in abfolute want of all neceffaries, attempt¬ 
ed to fteal off from the enemy in the night; but foon found 
that defign impracticable. At break of day, he purfued his 
march thro’ continual fliowers of darts. The Athenians, upon 
their arrival at the river Afmarus , were thrown into the utmoft 
confufion; and while fome were impatient to pafs over, and 
others eager to quench their thirft, the Syracufan cavalry made 
dreadful havoc of them, afld cut off no lefs than 18,000 of 
them. Nicias, with a fmall body, efcaped this flaughter; but Nietos alfo 
being hemmed in on every fide, they furrendered to Gylippus, obliged to 
on condition their lives might be fpared, hoping to meet with capitulates 
better treatment from him than from the Syracufans. Some 
few Athenians that had feparated from the reft, and were drag¬ 
gling in the country, were foon after taken by the Syracujan 
horfe ; fo that out of fo numerous an army, very few had the 
good fortune to efcape either death or fervitude. The Syracu¬ 
fans returned in triumph to their city, where they were re¬ 
ceived with joyful acclamations by their fellow citizens, who, 
in conjunction with them, returned thanks to the gods in the 
moft folemn manner, for having aufpicioufly ended the greateft 
war they had ever been engaged in. 

Next day, an affembly being called to determine the fate of The Syra- 
the captives, one Diocles , a man of great efteem and authority cufems put 
among the people, propofed, that the t vto Athenian generals the Jtke- 
fhould be firft whipt with rods, and then put to death ; that r.ian com - 
the reft fhould be fhut up in the quarries, with a fmall allow- manders 
ance of flour and water ; and that the inhabitants of the ifland, to death, 
who had joined them, fliould be fold for flaves. Hermocrates , 
to whom the Syracufans were chiefly indebted for their late vie- 
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tory, ftrenuoufly oppofed this opinion ; but the incenfed mul¬ 
titude would not fuffer him to continue his fpeech. Nicolaus , 
a venerable old man, who had loft his only two Sons in the 
war, next rofe up; and as the people expelled he would pro¬ 
nounce a bitter inve&ive againft the prifoners, he was heard 
with attention; when by a moft pathetic fpeech he moved the 
aflembly to compaffion. However, the enemies of the Atheni¬ 
ans afterwards expatiating on their inveterate hatred to the Sy - 
racufans , and the many calamities they had brought upon them, 
the people returned to their former refolution, and followed 
the advice of Diocles. The generals, after being whipt, were 
put to death, and the other prifoners were thruft down into 
the quarries, where they fuffered inexpreffible miferies for the 
fpace of eight months. They were expofed to the inclemen¬ 
cies of the air and alterations of weather. They laytogether 
in heaps, and were poifoned by the ftench of their own excre¬ 
ments, and the bodies of thofe who died of wounds and dif- 
eafes; being at the fame time tormented with hunger and thirft, 
as their allowance was fcarce fufficient to keep them alive. 
Moft of them died of the hardlhips they fuffered ; others were 
were taken out of the quarries, and being fold for Haves, were 
generoufly fet at liberty by their maftcrs. 


4*3 


war. 


The Syracufans rewarded their allies, efpecially the Laceda - 
part of the mon i a ns, with great part of the fpoils ; dividing what remained 
Jpoils to am ong their own foldiers, and hanging up part of it in their 
their al- temples. ' Gylippus , on his return to Sparta , was accompanied 
b es * by 35 Syracufan gallies, which were to be employed againft the 
Bef. Ch. Athenians , who had reaped nothing from the Sicilian war but 

lofs and dilhonour *. 

The Car- The Syracufans being foon after involved in a new war, 
thaginian were obliged to recall their fleet to defend their own country. 

The Egejlines being difappointed in their hopes of affiftance 
from the Athenians , had recourfe to the Carthaginians ; who 
from a defire of extending their dominions, had promifed them 
powerful fuccours. That they might meet with the lefs op¬ 
position, the Carthaginians attempted to fow feeds of divifion 
between the Selinuntines and Syracufans , urging the latter to a£t 
as arbitrators betwixt the former and the Egejlines. This ar¬ 
tifice not Succeeding according to their wim, they fent 5000 
Africans , and 800 men from Ca?npania to Egefla j with which 
fuccours the Egejlines falling upon the Selinuntines , killed 1000 
of them on the Spot, and took all their baggage. 

The war being now kindled, both the Syracufans and Car¬ 
thaginians refolved to Support their refpe&ive allies to the ut- 
moft of their power. The Carthaginians committed the whole 
management of the war to Ifannibal the Son oiGifco , and grand- 
fon of Harnilcar , who had been killed by Gelon before Himera. 
As he now hoped to wipe off the difgrace of the former de- 
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feat, he made immenfe preparations, and the following fpring 
came over into Sicily with an army of 300,000 men, according 
to fome, but of only 100,000, according to others. He march¬ 
ed dire&ly againft Selinus ; and notwithstanding the gallant re- The C«r- 
fiftance or the inhabitants, took the place by ftorm in a few thaginians 
days, before the fuccours raifed by the Syracufans , Agrigentines , take and 
and Gelcans , could arrive to its relief. About 2600 of the in- raze Seh- 
habitants efcaped to Agrigentum ; but all the reft, men, women, nus. 
and children, were put to the fword; the city being fet on 
flames and razed to the ground, about 250 years after it had 
been built. Soon after, at the interceflion of fome Sicilians of 
the Carthaginian party, Hannibal permitted thofe Selinuntincs , 
who had fled to Agrigentum , to repeople their city, upon pay¬ 
ing to the Carthaginians an annual tribute. 

Hannibal next marched againft Himera , being extremely de- Wmera 
firous to revenge on that city the death of his grandfather Ha- belieged. 
milcar. On his march, he was joined by 20,000 Si cult and Si- 
cam , who with the main body of the army inverted the city, 
while he with a body of 40,000 men encamped on a riling 
ground at fome diftance. The Himereans having received con- 
fiderable fuccours from the Syracufans and their other allies, 
made a moft vigorous defence, and in a general fally with 
10,000 men, put the whole Carthaginian army to flight, and 
purfued them with great daughter to the camp of Hannibal , 
who rallying his forces, drove the belieged back to to the city, 
and killed 3000 men. The Carthaginians , according to Epho- 
rus , loft 20,000 men in this action, but according to Timaus, 
only 6oco. 

A report being foon after fpread, that the Syracufans were 
marching with all their forces to relieve Himera, Hannibal pro- 
pofed to raife the fiege, and attempt to furprife Syracife. This 
report was occalioned by the appearance of 25 Syracufan gallies 
off the harbour, which proved to be the remainder of the fleet 
that was fent to the affiftance of the Lacedesmonians . Dioclss 
returned on board this fleet to Syracife , with half of the Syr a - - 
cufan fuccours, in order to put" his native city in a pofture of 
defence. After the departure of Diodes , Hannibal redoubled r fh e city 
his efforts, and at laft took the place by ftorm ; when the taken a 
inhuman Carthaginians and Iberians committed all manner of razed, 
barbarities, fo that the kennels of the ftreets flowed with 
blood. The city being pillaged and burnt, Hannibal caufed 
3000 of the captives to be mafl'acred at the place where his 
grandfather had been defeated and killed. Hannibal having 
thus concluded the campaign, difmiffed his confederates, dif- 
banded the Canipanians, and returned with great part of his 
troops to Carthage, where he was received with the greateft 
demonftrations of joy. 

Syracife , in the mean time, was torn to pieces by do- DomelKc 
meftic factions. One of the fadfions was headed by Diodes , diflerdions 
a man highly efteemed for his wifdom and probity. The in Syra- 
Syracufans , by his advice, altered their form of government, cvfe, 
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and chofe their magiftrates by lot. They alfo appointed him 
to compofe a body of laws for them, which were afterwards 
obferved in moft or the free ftates of Sicily (a). The head of 
the other party was Hermocrates , a man of great probity, who 
had performed many eminent fervices to his country. While 
he was abfent with the fleet fent to the Lacedamonians , he was 
banilhed by the contrary faction, meerly on account of his 
great worth and authority. He having returned to Sicily, and 
Fevyed fome troops at his own expence, made feveral incur- 
flons into the territories fubjecl to the Carthaginians, which 
greatly raifed his reputation at Syracufe , and made his friends 
conceit the means of his returning to the city. He accordingly 
furprifed one of the gates with 300 men, and the affiftance of 
his friends ; but the citizens running to arms, flew him in the 
market-place, and cut moft of his fmall army in pieces. All 
who had declared in his favour, were condemned to perpetual 
banifhment; and among the reft his fon-in-law Dionyfius , who 
afterwards feized the government. 

The Car- Mean while, the fuccefs of the Carthaginians in Sicily having 
thagin.ans infpired them with the hopes of conquering the whole ifland, 
return to they fent over hither another army, equal to the former, under 
Sicily. the command of Hannibal and Imiicar the fon of Hanna. The 

Syracufans having complained to the fenate of Carthage of the 
hoftilities committed by Hannibal, without receiving a fatisfac- 
tory anfwer, were now prepared to give the enemy a warm re- 
They be- ception. Hannibal firft invefted the city of Agrigentum ; but 
fiegedgri- the Agrigentines,. by the direction of DexippuS, a Lacedamonian , 
gentnm. having provided all things neceflary for a fiege, made a moft 

vigorous defence. Having, in their firft fally, burnt all the ene¬ 
my’s engines, deftroyed all their towers, and made great daugh¬ 
ter in their camp, Hannibal hereupon caufed all the tombs and 
ftately monuments round the city to be demolifhed; and mounts 
to be raifed with the rubbifh. Soon after the plague breaking 
out in the army, quickly carried off a great number of foldiers, 
and Hannibal himlelf. 

The Syracufans, in the mean time, fent an army of above 
30,000 foot, arid 5000 horfe, to the relief of the befieged : which 
was attacked by the enemy in the plains near Agrigentum. Tho’ 
the enemy were greatly fuperior in number, yet the Syracufans, 

(a) By one of his laws he de- fide. A byftander remarking to 
creed, that if any man came armed him, that he had tranfgreffed one 
into the court where the public of his own laws; he anfwered, that 
aflemblies were kept, he fhould he would confirm them with his 
be put to death. Not long after blood ; and inllantly drawing his 
the publication of this law, as he fvvord, ftabbed himfelf. After his 
was going to march out againfi: death, divine honours were paid 
fome invaders, a tumult arofe in to him, and a temple eredted to 
the court, upon which he haflen- his memory, 
cd thither with his fword by his 
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after an obftinate difpute, gained a complete victory; after Are de- 
which'they blockaded the enemy’s camp, and reduced them to feated by 
fuch ftraits, that the Campanians and other mercenaries threat- the Syra- 
ned to join the Sicilians if they had not their ufual allowance erfans. 
of bread. Imilcar exhorted them to bear patiently their pre¬ 
lent want for a few days ; and hearing that a convoy of pro- 
vifions was coming by fea from Syracnfe to Agrigcntirm , he dis¬ 
patched orders to his fleet to lie in wait for it. He, accord¬ 
ingly, was fo fuccefsful as to intercept 60 tranfports laden with 
corn and other provifidns; which lofs reduced the Agrigen- 
tines , in their turn, to the utmoft diftrefs. Eight hundred Cam¬ 
panians^ who ferved in the garrifon, went all over in a body to 
the Carthaginians ; being advifed to defert, it is faid, by Dex- 
ippus, who had been bribed by the enemy with 15 talents. 

The Agrigentines finding it impoflible to defend the place any The Aori- 
longer, came to a refolution to abandon the city ; which, when gentmes 
publickly known, threw the citizens into the utmoft confter- obliged to 
nation. Lamentable outcries were heard in every houfe; but abandon 
as they expe&ed no mercy from fo cruel an enemy, the hopes their city, 
of faving their lives made them at length fubmit to leave the * 
place. Many, indeed, not finding in their heart to abandon 
their fick parents and relations, ftaid behind to comfort them 
at their death, and then die by them. Thofe. who marched 
out were conducted by the Syracufan troops to Gcla, where 
they were received with great kindnefs and humanity. The 
Syracufans afterwards granted them the city and territory of 
Leontini': 

Imilcar' entering the city, put all thofe he found in it to the The bar- 
fword ; not fparing even fuch as fled to the temples. Gcllias, barity of 
a citizen famous for his wealth and integrity (b), * feeino-the the Car- 
barbarity of the enemy, fet fire to the temple of Minerva* and tbagini- 
confumed in the flames both himfelf and the immenfe riches ««-• 
of that ftately edifice. The booty which the enemy found in 
the place was prodigious, and fuch as might be expefted in one 



Val. Max. 1 . iv. Athen. Deipnofoph. 1 . i. Diod, Sic. ut fupra. 


(b) He entertained the people 
with fpeftacles andfeafts, and dur¬ 
ing a famine, fupported the Agrl- 
gentines . He gave portions to poor 
maidens, and refeued the unfor¬ 
tunate from want and defpair. He 
is faid to have built feveral rooms 
in his houfe of an extraordinary 
(ize for public entertainments; 
placing his fervants at his gates 
and charging them to invite all 
ivho went by to be his gueits. 
fire hundred hoi femen from Gcla 


happening to pafs through />gri- 
gen turn in winter time, he°not only 
entertained them with great ma?- 
nihccnce, but furnifhed them all 

on their departure with cloaks and 

coats out of his wardrobe. . Pdy- 
clitus the hiftorian, as quoted by 
Diodorus, tells us, that when he 
ferved among the troops of Agri- 
gent am, he few’ a \vine<eliarin his 
houfe which contained 300 great 
vcflels full of wine, each vcffel 
holding too amphorse. 
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of the moft opulent cities in Sicily , which contained 200,000 
inhabitants, and had never before been plundered, or even be- 
fieged. Among other curiofities in the city, was the famous 
bull of Phalaris, which was lent to Carthage. 

hnilcar having thus gained the city after an eight months 
fiege, took up his winter-quarters there, with the delign of 
The 5 lei- pufhing his conquefts early in the fpring. The Sicilians , in 
Hans in the mean time, were {truck with the greateft confternation. 
great con- Many of them fled from their native cities to Syracufe , or re- 
ilernation. tired with their families and effects to Italy. Thofe who took 

r fanCtuary in Syracufe , were treated with extraordinary kind- 
nefs, and the chief men among them made free of the city. 
Several of the refugees were Agrigentines , who made great out¬ 
cries againft the Syracufan commanders, as if they had betray¬ 
ed Agrigentum into the enemy’s hands. Such difturbances on 
this account arofe i n Syraciife, as gave Dionyjius an opportunity 
of feizing on the fovereign power, and depriving the inhabi- 
SjracuJe. ta n ts G f that liberty which they had long abufed. 

Dionyjius was born in Syracufe , of a noble and illuftrious fa¬ 
mily, according to fome, but according to others, of a mean 
extraction. He affifted Hcrmocratcs in his attempt to enter Sy¬ 
racufe by force; and being then dangeroufly wounded, his 
friends, to fave his life, fpread abroad a report of his death. 
When the prefent war broke out, he was, by the interceflion 
of his friends, recalled ; and by diftinguiftiing himfelf in feve- 
ral actions againft the Carthaginians , particularly at the battle 
near Agrigentum , lie had now become a favourite with the 
people. 

When a council was called at Syracufe to deliberate about 
the war, Dionyfus role up, and having accufed the comman- 


Great 

commo¬ 
tions in 


Dionyjius 

accufes „ 

their com- ders of betraying Agrigentum to the enemy, urged the peo- 

manders P^ e to punifli them without waiting for the formalities of Jaw. 

of having fpcech having fet all the aflembly in a flame, they forthwith 

betrayed*’ deprived their officers of their commands, and named others in 

Agrigen - their room, among whom was Dionyfus ; who having gained 

this ftep of preferment, began to confider how he might get 


turn. 

He is 

chofen 

general. 


his collegues turned out, and the whole command of the army 
lodged in himfelf. With this view, he never joined in any 
council of war with the other commanders; and hoping to 
get them laid afide, he gave out, that they kept a fecret cor- 
rcfpcndence with the enemy. His defigns began to be fuf- 
pected by the moft prudent citizens, who in their aflemblies 
charged him with ambitious views in very harfh terms. On 
the other hand, the common people, ignorant of his deceit and 
1 , prailed all his aClions, and pwbiifhed every where, that 


fraud 


He pre¬ 
vails with 
the Syra- 
iufan to 
rccaithe 
exiles. 


now at length they had got a faithful guardian and defender 
of the city. 

Dionyjius obferving that the Syracufans were under great np- 
prehenhens of the ilfue of the war, propofed to them to recall 
the exiles, who, he doubted not, would be faithfully attached 
to him, and be proper tools for the execution of his defigns. 

Havin'* 
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Having reprefented to the people, that they ought not to hire 
foreigners, when they might be fupplied with excellent forces 
by recalling their own countrymen, a decree was immediately 
palled in favour of the exiles. None of his collegues durft 
contradict him, as they perceived that their oppofition would not 
only prove ineffectual, but incenfe the multitude againft them, 
and raifethe reputation of Dionyfus. The decree was no fooner 
publilhed, but the exiles flocked from all parts to Syracufe. 

Mean while difturbances ariflng in Gcla , Dionyjius marched 
with 2000 foot and 400 horfe to the affiftance of one of th$ 
parties, which had implored the protection of Syracufe. Dio-> 
nyfius took the part of the popular faCtion, and caufed the chiefs 
of the other party to be condemned and put to death. Their 
eftates he confifcated and fold; and with the money arifing 
from the fale, paid the foldiers, who were then in garrifon un¬ 
der Dexippus , their arrears, diftributing the overplus among the 
troops that came with him from Syracufe , and declaring at the 
fame time to them, that their pay promifed by the city ihould 
be doubled. The Geleans were fo pleafed with his conduCf, 
that they conferred upon him the fupreme power, and thanked 
the Syracufans , by a formal embafly, for the fervices he had 
done them. 

Dionyjius having in vain endeavoured to draw Dexippus into 
his meafures, returned to Syracufe. The people coming out of 
the theatre as he entered the city, thronged about him, and 
earneftly enquired news of the enemy. He anfwered with a 
fad and dejeCted air, that the city had not fo much caufe to be 
afraid of them as of their own officers and magiftrates, of 
whofe treachery he was now convinced ; for that Imilcar had 
fent an officer to him under pretence of redeeming forrie cap¬ 
tives, but in truth to perfuade him not to pry too narrowly 
into the conduCfc of his collegues ; that he was therefore de¬ 
termined to lay down his commiffion, that he might leave 
no room for injurious fufpicions of his a Cling in concert with 
traitors. 

This ftratagem fucceeded to his wifh ; for the people being The Syra* 
thrown into the utmoft confternation, next day, in an aflem- C ufans de- 
bly, declared him general, with foie and abfolute power. He clare him 
began with figning an order, that the foldiers fhould receive o-eneralif- 
double pay ; and being fure of their favour, he began to think fimo. 
of the means to fecure himfelf againft the ficklenefs of the peo¬ 
ple, many of whom had no fooner left the afiembly, than 
they repented of their rafh proceeding. He commanded all 
under 40 years of age, able to bear arms, to march with 30 
days provifion to Leontini , which belonged to the Syracufans , 
and was full of foreigners and exiles. On his march, he pre¬ 
tended to have difcovered a plot againft his life, and fled in a 
pretended pannic to the caftle of Leontini. Next morning, ac- He pro- 
quainting the people of Leontini with the danger he pretended cures a 
to have been in, he obtained leave to chufe a guard of 600 guajd. 
men for the fecurity of his perfon. He prefently chofe above 
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1000 men as his guards, armed them completely, and encou¬ 
raged them with great promifes. He alfo attached the merce¬ 
naries in a peculiar manner to his intereft by his winning and 
courteous fpeechcs; and new modelled the army, by giving com- 
mifiions to thofe whom he confided in, and turning out thofe 
he diffrufted. Among the latter was Dexippits the Lacedeemo - 
niatty an ofEcer of great experience, whom he fent back into 
Seizes on Greece. Being then joined by the garrifon of Gela, and having 
the cita- encreafed his army by great numbers of fugitives, exiles, deb- 
del and tors an< * criminals,- he marched back to Syracufe , and taking 

poffeflion of the citadel, declared himfelf king, being then in 
the 25th year of his age. To ffrengthen himfelf the more in 
^ ^ ^ the tyranny, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, and gave 

Syracuse, his own filter in marriage to Poiyxenus, brother-in-law to Her- 


declares 
himfelf 
king of 


The Ca> - 

thagmians 

make 


mocrates. 

Soon after Imilcar moving from his winter-quarters, and in- 


y effing Gela, Dionyfius advanced to the relief of the place with 
an army of 50,000 men, according to fome, tho’ Timeeus makes 
them- them 30,000, and 1000 horfe. Upon his arrival before the 

felves city, he encamped near the fea, that his fleet and army might 

mailers adt in concert. Not being able, however, to give any effec- 
o iGda. tual fuccour to the befieged, and his army having fullered con- 

fiderably from the enemy, he perfuaded the Geleans to abandon 
their city, as the only means of faving their lives, and covered 
their retreat with his ai*my. The Carthaginians immediately 
entered the city, and either put to the fword or crucified all 
thofe they found in it. Having then plundered the place, they 
advanced to Camarina , the inhabitants of which city, at the 
perfuafion of Dionyfius , withdrew with their wives and children 
to Syracufe. The moving fight of aged perfons, matrons, and 
tender infants, hurried on beyond their llrength, raifed com¬ 
panion in the breads of Dicnyfus's foldiers, and incenfed them 
againlt the tyrant. They began to imagine that he adled in 
concert with the Carthaginians , as none of the mercenaries had 
been killed by the enemy, who even did not offer to puriue 
them. The Italians , therefore, left his camp in a body, and 


The Syra- the 
cuf -ns re¬ 
volt from 


Dionyf 


ius 


wife ib cruelly, that thro’ grief ai 
Dionyfus fufpeciing their delign, 


the Syracufan cavalry, after having attempted to kill him on the 
march, rode with full lpeed to Syracufe , where they entered 
the citadel without opposition, the guards not fufpe&ing what 
had happened. They immediately forced his palace, ranfacked 
his treafures, carried off all his rich furniture, and abufed his 

nd illamc file poifoned herfelf. 
purfued after them with the 
utmoll expedition} and having marched 50 miles without once 
halting, forced one of-the gates of the city about midnight. Be- 
but are ing now’ mailer of the ci ty, he fcou red the ff reets, putting all thofe 
again re- to the fword that came in his way 5 and even entering the 
duced, houfes of fuch as he took to be his enemies and cutting them 

off with their whole families. His army arrived next morning ; 
but the G deans and Ca;r:ar means retired to Leant ini. 

In 
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In the mean time the plague raging among the Carthagini- A peace 
ans, forced Imilcar to offer terms of peace to Dionyfius. A between 
peace was accordingly concluded on thefe terms; namely, the Car- 
that the Carthaginians , befides their antient acquifitions in Sicily , tbagivians 
ftiould poflefs the countries of the Sicani, and Selinus , Agrigen- and Dio- 
tum, and Him era, with their territories; that the Geleans and nyfius. 
Camarineans might return to their refpe&ive countries, on con- ' 
dition of paying an annual tribute to the Carthaginians . That 
all the other inhabitants of Sicily fhould live according to their 
own laws, except the Syracufans , who fhould continue fubje£t 
to Dionyfius. Thefe articles being ratified, Imilcar returned to 
Carthage with the remains of his army, one half of it having 
been deftroyed by the plague in Sicily. 

After his departure, Dionyfius negledfed nothing to fecure He forii- 
his power. He fortified the ifland, and divided it from the reft fi es t h e 
of the city with an high and thick wall. He built alfo a caftle, ifland. 
\vhich commanded the city, to ferve him for a retreat. He 
chofe the moft fertile lands for himfelf and his friends, and 
diftributed the reft equally among the citizens, including thofe 
flaves whom he had made free. 

Having, as he thought, firmly eftablifhed his authority, he 
began to think of extending his dominions, and accordingly 
marched with an army againft the city of Her be Jus. The Sy¬ 
racufans in the army thought this a fit time to attempt the re- The Syra- 
covery of their liberty; and having formed themfelves into a cufans 
feparate body for that purpofe, fent to the horfe that had for- again re¬ 
medy revolted, and had now fortified themfelves at /Etna, de- volt, 
firing their concurrence. Dionyfius , alarmed at thefe proceed¬ 
ings, returned immediately to Syracufe, whither he was follow¬ 
ed by the revolters, who encamping on Epipola ?, cut off the 
communication between the country and the city. The Rhe- 
gians and MeJJ'aneans , at their entreaty, fent 80 gallies weft 
manned to their afliftance; upon the arrival of which rein¬ 
forcement, they promifed, by the common crier, a great reward 
to any one that fhould kill the tyrant, and the freedom of the 
city to air foreigners that ftiould abandon him and come over 
to them. 

In confequence of this proclamation, the tyrant, in a few 
days, faw himfelf quite abandoned by thofe in whom he chiefly 
confided ; while the befiegers, being ftrongly reinforced, re¬ 
duced thofe few that ftuck by him to the greateft extremity. 

Dionyfius , in this defperate condition, confulting his friends, Dionyfius 
was advifed by fome of them to lay violent hands on himfelf; reduced to 
but Philifius the hiftorian, who from the beginning had fup- great 
ported him with his money, told him, that he ought to main- ftraits, 
tain himfelf upon the throne at the hazard of his life. Dionyfius 
clofed with this advice; but to extricate himfelf out of the 
prefent difficulty, he obtained a kind of truce, by offering to 
leave the city. 

The befiegers thinking they had now got the better of the 
tyrant, neglefled their accuftomed guards ; while Dionyfius , by 

F 4 great 
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great promifes, prevailed on the Campanians that were left be¬ 
hind by the Carthaginians , to come to his reljef. They ac- 
but reco- cordingly broke thro’ the revolters into the city, and being 
vers the afterwards joined by 300 mercenaries, made a Tally upon the 
foverein-n befiegers with fuch fuccefs, that the Syracnfans now offered again 
power. 43 to fubmit. The Syracufan cavalry, however, rejected the pro¬ 
posals made by the tyrant, and returned to their fortrefs at 
JEtna. When all things were again quieted, he difmiffed the 


Campanians with great rewards. They prevailing on the citi¬ 
zens of Entella to receive them within their walls, requited the 
favour by murdering in the night all the townfmen ; and mar¬ 
rying the wives of the deceafcd, they maintained themfeives in 
poffeffion of the city many years. 

Dionyjius , now convinced that he could not truft the Syracu - 
arms the fans, took an opportunity, when moft of "the citizens were 

abroad gathering in their harveft, to fearch their houfes, and 
to carry oft' all the arms he could find. He then enclofed the 


He dif 


Syracu- 

Jans. 


Subdues 
feveral 


citadel with another wall, fitted out a powerful fleet, and hired 
a great many foreigners. To prevent the Syracnfans from re¬ 
flecting on the miferies of flavery, he again employed fome of 
them in expeditions aaainff their neighbours. In the very firft 
campaign, he poftefled himfelf of Naxos , Catana , Lsontini , 
/Etna , Enna, and other citiesfome of which he treated with 
ffee cities, great clemency £0 gain the affection of the people, and others 

he plundered, felling the inhabitants for fiaves. What pre¬ 
tence he alleged in juftification of thefe hoftilities, is not known. 
The cities of Mejfana and Rhegium refolved to thwart his de- 
figns, and privately propofed to the Syracnfans to affift them in 
the recovery of their liberty. Some diffenfions, however, af¬ 
terwards happening among their troops when they were on 
the point of marching againft the tyrant, all the preparations 
for war ended in a treaty of peace and alliance between the two 
cities and Dionyjius. * 

and makes The tyrant, having now greatly enlarged his power, began 
great pre to prepare for the execution of his defign of expelling the Car- 
parations thaginians out of Sicily. His firft care was to bring to Syractfe 
for a war great numbers of expert workmen, whom he employed in forg- 
with trie fog ah forts of arms. Not only the porches of the temples, 
Carthcn- but the fchools, walks, and every public place, nay, even pri¬ 
vate houfes, were filled v/ith workmen. Dionyjius encouraged 
them v/ith great rewards ; and fuch as diftinguiftied themfeives 
by their ingenuity or application, were fure to receive parti¬ 
cular marks' of his favour. Having thus infpirited them, and 
rendered them indefatigable, in a fhort time 140,000 complete 
fuits of armour were finiffsed. He then applied himfelf entirely 
to the fitiing out of a fleet. Having brought timber at a great 
expence from Italy ^ he with great difpatch built and equipped 
a fleet of 200 fail, to which he added no old gallies, made fit 


mans. 


for fervice. The fleet was manned with an equal number of 


citizens and foreigners, and his lar 
Syracnfans and other Sicilians , with 


land-army was compofed of 
great numbers of Greeks 

and 
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nd Italians , who were induced to enter into his fervice, on a 
iromife of large pay. To gain' the affedlion of his troops, he 
pplied in a particular manner to oblige all, efpecially the Sy- 

(icufans . 

That no enemy might have it in their power to feize on the 
lill of Epipoltc , he carried a fortification, of 30 furlongs in 
ength, along the back part of it, where it was moft abrupt, 
idides thole at work in the quarries, he employed 60,000 men 
n building the wall and its towers, which was compofed of 
rewn Hone, each ftone being four foot fquare. Six thoufand 
poke of oxen were alfo employed ‘ in the work ; and fo great 
was the ardour of the workmen, that the whole was finifhed 
in twenty days. 

Dionyjius feeing his great preparations now complete, ac- War de- 
quaintea the Syracufans with his defign. They, partly from dared a- 
hatred to the Carthaginians , and partly from hopes of recover- gainft the 
ing their liberty, concurred in his opinion; and war being Ca>thagi - 
unanimoufly refolved upon, Dionyfius allowed the people to mam. 
feize on all the goods and eftates of the Carthaginians , who, 
upon the faith of treaties, had fettled in Syracufe. He then fent 
an herald to Carthage with a letter to the fenate and people, 
notifying to them, that if they did not withdraw their garrifon 
forthwith from the Greek cities in Sicily , the people of Syracufe 
would treat them as enemies. 

The Carthaginians , who were at this time greatly affiidied 
with the plague, were not a little aftonifhed at this declaration j 
but notwithstanding their diftrefs, they refolved to defend their 
Sicilian conauefts. Dionyfius , without waiting for the anfwer 
of the Carthaginians , took the field with an army of 80,000 
foot and 3000 horfe. His fleet confifted of 200 gallies and 50O Motya be- 
tranfports laden with warlike engines and all forts of provi- fieged. 
fions. He opened the campaign with the fiege of Motya , which 
was the general magazine of the Carthaginians , and was feated 
near mount Eryx , on a peninfula, or rather on an ifland, which 
had been joined to Sicily by an artificial mole. 

This the Motyans having now ruined, Dionyfius ordered fome 
of his forces and the fleet under his brother Lcptincs , to fill up 
the breach with ftones and rubbifh, and marched with the bulk 
of his army to reduce the cities in alliance with the Carthagi¬ 
nians. All thefe fubmitted without oppofition, except Ancyra , 

Solas , Egejla , Panormus , and Entella. The two laft he befieg- 
ed; but not being able to reduce them in fo Ihort a time as 
he expected, he returned with his whole army to Motya , which 
after a moft obftinate refiftance, he made himfelf matter of. 

The Carthaginians , during the fiege, failed into the harbour 
of Syracufe in the night with ten gallies, and having deftroyed 
a great many veflels, retired without the lofs of a Angle man. 

Imilco , the Carthaginian general, afterwards fitted out ico gal¬ 
lies, and furprizea the Syracufan fleet in the harbour of Motya ; 
but tho’ he deftroyed feveral veflels, he was not able to raife 
the fiege, and was obliged to retire with lofs. 
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The Sicilians having made themfelves matters of the place 


taken by put all the inhabitants to the fword, without diftindtion of fej 
ttonn. or age ; thofe only excepted who took fandtuary in the tem¬ 
ples. Dionyfius gave up the city to be plundered, and fold fuel 
of the Motyans as were left alive for Haves ; but commanded all 
the Greeks who had joined the Carthaginians to be crucified, 
Leaving a ttrong garrifon in Motya , and ordering Leptines with 
120 gallies to watch the Carthaginians at fea, he returned with 
his army to Syracufe , to prepare for the following campaign. 
Great pre- The Carthaginians being informed of the ftrength of Dio- 
parations nyfius, refolved to furpafs him in numbers both of men and 
©ftheCar- fhips. They accordingly got together an army of above 300,000 
.hagittians foot and 4000 horfe, with 400 chariots, and a fleet of 300 gal- 
againfl; lies and 600 tranfports, according -to Ephorus ; but Titneeus af- 
Diomjius. Anns, that only ioe,ooo men we re transported into Sicily , and 

that they were joined by 3000 Sicilians. The tranfports hav¬ 
ing outfailed the gallies, were attacked off the coaft of Panor- 
mus by Leptines , who funk 50 of them, in which 5000 men and 
They take 230 chariots were loft. Imilco landed his troops without any 
./try* and conflderable lofs, and marched directly againft the enemy, com- 


Mo/ya. manding the fleet to accompany him along the coaft. He took 

Eryx by treachery, and recovered Motya by aflault, before Dio- 
nyjius , who was then befieging Egejla , could fend any forces 
to its relief. The Sicilian troops were very eager for ven¬ 
turing a battle ; but Dionyjius thought it more advifable to 
abandon the open country to the enemy. He exhorted the 
Sicani to leave their cities and join the army, promifing them 
a richer and more fertile country than their own; or at the 
conclufion of the war, to allow them to return to their own 
habitations. Some few, for fear of being plundered, liftened 
to this propofal; but the greateft part of them deferted to 
Imilco , who Icon after marching towards Mtffana, received the 
fubmiffion of a great many cities. 

Diovyjlus Dionyjius , in the mean time, made all fpeed to Syracufe , 
obliged to plundering and laying wafte the country thro’ which he palled, 
retire to The inhabitants of MeJJana , on the approach of the enemy, 


but the greateft part of them deferted to 


Syraafe. were greatly divided in their opinions 


. 


ome refledting on the 


ruinous ftate of their walls, were for fubmitting to the invaders. 
Others confidering the inhumanity of the barbarians, and en¬ 
couraged by the antient prophecy, which foretold, That the 
Carthaginians Jhould be one day carriers of vjater in their city , 
propofed to defend the place to the laPc extremity. This laft 
opinion prevailed ; but the Carthaginians , with much difficulty, 
Mejfana made themfelves matters of the place, which they plundered 
taken and and razed to the ground, throwing the very rubbiili into the 
razed by fea ; fo that after their departure, it was hard to difeover where 
the Car - the city had ftood. Thofe who defended the ramparts, died 
tbaginians . valiantly on the fpot; others fled to the neighbouring cities, 

and a few threw themfelves into the fea, fome of whom efcaped 
by fwimming to the oppofite lliore of Italy, which is diftant about 
a mde and a half. Great numbers of the Sicilians now declar¬ 
ing 
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ing for the Carthaginians , Dionyfius , to recruit his forces, was 
obliged to give the Syracufan flav.es their liberty, and with them 
he manned 60 gallies. k About the fame time, receiving a re¬ 
inforcement of iooo Lacedemonians, by which his army was 
augmented to 30,000 foot and 3000 horfe, he marched along 
the coaft about 20 miles from Syracufe , being attended by his 
(fleet, which confifted of 180 gallies. Being informed that 
lmllco was advancing towards him by land, and that the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet was ftanding off Catana waiting for their land- 
larmy, he marched thither, and ordered his brother Leptines 
I to attack -the fleet of the enemy, which was commanded by 
! by Mago , charging him not to break his line. Leptines impru- 
! dently negle&ed this precaution, and bore down upon the ene- 
| my, who was greatly fuperior to him, with 30 of his beft gal¬ 
lies. He quickly funk fome of their fhips ; but being himfelf 
furrounded, was obliged to fly, after having fought for fome 
hours hand to hand with the enemy, as if in a battle on land. 

The other Syracufan gallies feeing their admiral put to flight. The Syra* 
foon gave way, and fled to the fhore. Many threw themfelves cv fans de- ; 
into the fea, in hopes of faving themfelves by fwimming ; but fea ted at 
the Carthaginian tranfports, which lay near the fhore, having f ea i 
manned their boats, made a dreadful havock of thofe unhappy 
men. In the engagement, above 100 of the Syracufan gallies 
were either funk or taken, and more than 20,000 of their men 
were killed. 

The land army, notwithftanding this misfortune, folicited 
Dionyfius to fight Imi/co. He feemed at firft willing to comply 
with this propofal j but afterwards, confidering that whilft he 
was carrying this prjedf into execution, Mago might poffefs 
himfelf of Syracufe , he dropt this defign, and haftened to the 
defence of his metropolis. Many of the Sicilians being unwil¬ 
ling to undergo the hardfhips and fatigues of a fiege, deferted, 
and either joined the enemy, or withdrew to their refpe£tive 
homes. Imilco , having in vain endeavoured to prevail with the 
Campanians of /Etna to declare for him, foon after arrived at 
Syracufe with his fleet and army. Above zoo gallies, adorned T he Car- ~ 
with the fpoils of the enemy, entered in a kind of triumph the thaginiani 
great haven of Syracufe , and were followed by 1000 tranfports, befxege 
The fleet had fcarce caft anchor, when the army appeared on Syruafe* 

the other fide, confifting of 300,000 foot and 4000 horfe. Af¬ 
ter having fixed the quarters of his troops, he drew them out 
in battalia before the walls, and offered the Syracufans battle ; 
which they thought proper to decline. As there was no force 
to oppofe him, he ravaged the country for many miles round. 

He took, by affault, the quarter of the town called Acradina j 
hut judging that the fiege, neverthelefs, would be long and te¬ 
dious, he furrounded his camp with a trench, and inclofed it 
with ftrong walls ; demolifhing for that purpofe all the tombs 
which flood round the city, and among others that of Gelon and 
his wife Demarata , which was a monument of great magnifi-? 
cence. He built three forts near the fea at equal diftances, and 

in 
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in thefe laid up vaft {lores of provifion, which, with other ne. 
cefiaries, were brought him by tranfports from Sardinia and 
Africa. 

Soon after the commencement of the fiege, Polyxenus , the 


of Dionyjii 
troops 


monian 


gallte 


s. 


The 


fans, encouraged by this rein 


forcement, ventured to appear at fea with'their fleet, took a 
tranfpcrt laden with provifion, and afterwards attacking part 
of the enemy's fleet, took 24 of their gailies, and damaged 
others. The Carthaginians , difcouraged with this unexpected 
overthrow, kept within their harbour, tho’ their fleet was three 
times more numerous than that of the befieged, who challenged 
them to a fecond engagement. 


The Sp-a- As the Syracufans had gained thefe advantages in the abfence 
ctfam pro- of Dionyfius , they began to encourage each other to {hake off his 
pofetoex- fhameful yoke, and held feveral cabals for that purpofe. Dio- 
pell the nyfins, in the mean time, who had been out on a cruife, return- 
tyrant. ing to port, called an aflembly, and having congratulated them 

on their late victory, promifed, in a fliort time, to put an end 


to the war. 


'Theodor 


man of great authority, rofe up and fpoke to the following 
purpofe : 44 Altho’ Dionyfius has advanced many falfehoods in 
44 his fpeech, yet what he faid in the clofe of it, namely, that 
44 he would put a fpeedy end to the war, he may truly perform, 
“ if he himfelf, who has always been overcome, refign the 
44 command, and rellore us to our liberty. Let us get rid of 
44 the tyrant within our walls, before we attempt to drive away 
“ a lefs dangerous enemy without. Againft whom can we 
44 better employ our arms, than againft one who has reduced 
44 us to fuch a deplorable condition, that we are pitied even 




by our enemies.” This 

ft 


Their de- their allies j when Pharacidas , the admiral of the Lacedamonian 

A A 1.1 • • a n . 


Every one expected that a citizen of Sp 


a 


fign is op- fleet, rofe up 

pofed by would declare in favour of liberty ; but they were difappointed 
ifieirLace- to their hopes ; for he told them, that he had been fent to af- 
themonian Aft the Syracufans and Dionyfius againft the Carthaginians , and 
allies. net to make war upon Dionyfius. The Syracufans raging in 

their minds againft the Spartans , now faw it was in vain to 
' make any farther attempt, efpecially as the mercenaries began 

to flock about Dionyfius , who in a great fright difmiffed the af- 
fembly. From this time he courted the people with very fair 
and fmooth words, prefenting fome with large gifts, and invit¬ 
ing others to his feafts and banquets. 

A plague in toe mean time, a plague breaking out in the Carthaginian 
in the Car- cam P> raged with fuch fury'-, as foon obliged them to abandon 

the liege. It was attributed by the fuperftitious to the reient- 
ment of Ceres and Proferpine ; and by others, to the unwhole- 
iome exhalations railed by the excefiive hot fummer from the 

s adjoining to the camp. For fome time they 


tbaginian 
army 


marfti 


S 


buried 
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H ,ried their dead; but their number daily encreafmg, they at 
[enoth left them unburied. So violent was the diftemper, that 
in a very ftiort time it fwept away above 150,000 men. 

The diftrefs of the enemy, encouraged the Syracufans to attack Dionyfus 
both their fleet and army. While Pbaracidas and Leptines , with burns the 
80 gallies, fell upon their fleet, Dionyfus , with 10,000 chofen enemy’s 
men, attacked their camp. The Syracufans having quickly fleet, and 
made themfelves matters of the two forts that commanded the forces 
entrance of the great harbour, entered with their fleet, and de- their 
flroyed and burnt a great number of the enemy’s gallies. The camp. 
Carthaginians , who were defending their entrenchments againft 
Dionyfus , feeing the "flames of their fhips, were thrown into 
the utmoft confufion. Many of them, without orders, ran 
down to the fhore; which occafloning a general diforder, the 
camp was eafily forced, when the Syracufans made a dreadful 
(laughter of the enemy. 

Dionyfus encamping at night near the enemy, with a defign 
to renew the fight early next morning, I mile 0 fent a private em- 
bafly to him, offering 300 talents if he would permit the re- ‘ 

mains of his fhattered army to withdraw unmolefted. Dionyftus 
anfwered, that it was not in his power to permit them all to 
retire; but that he would allow Imilco , with all the citizens of Imilco, 
Carthage , to depart in the night, upon his paying 300 talents, with the 
This being agreed to, Imilco privately fent him the promifed Carthagi- 
fum, and then fet fail with his Carthaginians onboard 40 gallies. mans only. 
Their embarkation did not efcape the vigilance of the Corinthi- are allow- 
ans , who compofed part of the Syracujan fleet. Finding Dio- ed to re- 
r.yfiis dilatory in giving his orders, they, of their own accord, tire, 
purfued after the enemy, and funkfeveral of theirveflels. Dio¬ 
nyfus , in the morning, marched againft thofe who were left 
behind ; but before bis arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
fervice had marched home. The reft feeing themfelves aban¬ 
doned, betook themfelves to flight; but being clofely purfued, 
were either cut in pieces or taken prifoners. Only the Iberi¬ 
ans kept together in a body, and fent an herald to capitulate 
with Dionyfius, who took them into his fcrvice. 

The Carthaginians being thus entirely defeated in Sicily, all 
who had abandoned their country thro’ dread of fo formidable 
an enemy, returned to their antient habitations. Dionyfus ' 
caufed the city of Mcf'ana to be rebuilt, and peopled it with Mejfana 
1000 Locrians , 3000 Medimneans , and 600 Mejfenians , who had rebuilt, 
been banifhed from Peloponnefus by the Lacedeemonians. He af¬ 
terwards removed the Mejfenians to another fettlement, not to 
give offence to the Spartans . 

The repeopling 0's Mejfana offending the Rhegians againft 
Dionyfus , they gave protedtion to all who either were expelled 
by him, or were voluntary exiles; and fent Heloris with an 
army to befiege Mefana. The inhabitants being aflifted by the 
mercenaries of Dionyfus , eafily routed the befiegers, and obliged 
them to abandon the ifland. The year following Dionyfus de¬ 
feated 
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Dionyjiut feated Mago, who had been left behind by Imilco, and had 
defeats formed a fmall army by joining the Carthaginian garrifons from 
Mago. different parts of the ifland. A few days after this vi&ory, 

Dionyfius made an attempt upon Rhegium with ioo gallies, 
Attacks Having approached the walls unperceived, he fet fire to the 
Rhegium. » and while the inhabitants were bufy in extinguifhing 

* ’ the flames, ieveral of his troops fcaled the ramparts, and had 

almoft taken the place. But the governor ordering the citizens 
to give over quenching the flames, and to oppofe the enemy, 
the Syracufans were foon repulfed ; and after ravaging the ter- 
ritory of Rhegium , returned to Sicily. 

The year after, Mago arrived in the ifland with an army of 
80,000 men, compleatly armed, with the defign of hazarding 
a battle with Dionyfius. Tho’ feveral of the Sicilian cities at 
firft declared for him, yet the Agyreans , a powerful people, op- 
pofing him, and being joined by Dionyfius with zo,ooo men, he 
was foon reduced to fuch ftraits, as to be forced to conclude a 
peace, by which he gave up Taurominium , a Carthaginian co¬ 
lony, to the tyrant; who driving from thence the antient pro¬ 
prietors, placed the choiceft of his mercenaries in their room. 
Mago , as foon as the treaty was figned, returned to Carthage , 
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Dionyfus 
pafles 
vjigam into 

Italy . 


leaving his allies in Sicily to fhift for themfelves. 

Dionyfius being now under no apprehenfion of the Carthagi- 
bent all his thoughts on the reduction of Rhegium , with 

t • 1 • ti .1 i • .r • 


?uans 


a defign to bring under his power all the Greek cities in Italy. 
He accordingly pafled over thither with an army of zo,ooo 
foot and iooohorfe, befides izo gallies well manned. Having 
wafted the territories of Rhegium , he invefted the city. The 
Italians , who were well apprifed of the defigns of Dionyfius, 
fent 60 gallies to the relief of the place, which were attacked 
by 50 veflels of the enemy. During the engagement, a ftorm 
arifing, both parties were driven to the fhore; by which means 
Dionyfius loft feven of his fhips, and 1500 men, he himfelf nar¬ 
rowly efcaping, and landing at midnight in Mefjina. 

Tho’ he returned foon after with his army to Syracufe , yet 
he did not lay afide his defigns upon Italy , but concluded a 
treaty with the Lucanians againft the Greek cities. The Luca - 
nians , agreeable to the terms of the treaty, ravaged the' coun¬ 
try of the Thurians; and attacking the confederate Greeks , 
The gene-killed above 10,000 of them on the fpot. Thofe who efcaped 
rous beha- this flaughter, fled to a hill near the fea-fide, and difeovering 
viour of a fquadron of fhips, which they conjeftured were Rhegian gal- 
Leptines. lies fent to their afiiftance, they threw themfelves into the fea 

and fwam towards them. This fleet proved to be the Syracu- 
fan fquadron commanded by Leptines, who, however, generoufly 
received them that fwam to his fhips, and prevailed upon the 
Lucanians to accept for each man, being 1 000 in all, a mina, 
and fuffer them to return, unmolefted, into their own country. 
Leptines himfelf paid the 1000 minas for their ranfom ; which 
generous behaviour gained him the affe&ion of all the Greeks , 

but 
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Dionyfh 
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3000 horfe, being attended by a fleet of 4.0 galiies and 30oaformida- 
tranfports laden with provisions and warlike Stores. Before ble army 
he touched on the coaft of Italy, he Surprized ten Ships of Rhe- into Italy, 
gmm at the Lipari illands, the crews of which he left in chains 
with the inhabitants of Mejfana . The Italians hearing that 
he had laid fiege to Caulonia , or Caulum , in Locris , railed an 
army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horfe to relieve the place, and 
marched thither under the command of Heloris, a Syracu- 


fi 


Dionyji, 


Heloris 


obftinate 


Thofe 


to the number of 10,000, fled to an impregnable hill; but be¬ 
ing in great want of water, and being Surrounded on all fides 
by the enemy, they next morning offered to capitulate. They 
were forced to Submit to the terms preferibed by Dionyfius , and 
to Surrender at discretion, expelling no mercy from fo cruet 
an enemy. Dionyfius, however, contrary to their expectation, 
treated them with great humanity; and making a treaty with 
them, discharged them all without ranfom. This, Diodorus 
obServes, was the mofl: worthy aClion he had ever performed 
almoSt throughout his whole lire. The captives, on their re- 
turn to their respective cities, highly extolled his clemency, and 
prefented him with crowns cf gold. 
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Dionyfi 
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aCtion, having made all the in- He be- 


keoiuim 


habitants of the country his friends and allies, turned his arms Sieges 
again upon the city of Rhegium , being highly incenfed againit the ‘ 

Rhe fans ; becaufe, in the beginning of his reign, when he had 
defired the daughter of one of their citizens in marriage, they 
told his ambaflador, that' they had only the hangman’s daugh¬ 
ter to give him. The befieged beine abandoned hv their allies. 


Sent ambafladors to treat of a 
his refentment, granted them 


Should 


Dionyfi , 


CD 


, deliv J . „ ^ _ . , 

lies, and put 100 hoftages into his hands. Thefe terms be¬ 
ing agreed to, he drew orr his army to Cauloma , which he razed 
to the ground, giving the territory to the Locrians, and tran¬ 
sporting the inhabitants to Syracufe. The following fpr 
took and razed Hipponium, a city of the Brutians , giving its 
territory alfo to the Locrians , and fending the inhabitants to Sy¬ 
racufe. As he now wanted a pretence to break with the Rhe-- 
vans, he put off the transporting of his troops from Italy from 
day to day, and at length drawing them altogether at Rhegium , 
he defired the Rbegicns to furnim them with provifions, pro- 
rnifing to defray the charges they Should be at as Soon as he 
got to Syracufe. If they refufed this demand, he thought he 
would have a pretence for committing hostilities ; and if they 

complied 


’ntsthe 

giant St 
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complied with it, they would thereby be exhaufted, and in no 
condition to make a defence. The Rhegians , not fufpe&ing 
his defign, fupplied him for fome days very plentifully; but he 
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ftill 


He 
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length faw into his 
provifions. Dionyfu 




city 


invefts the ed at this, fent them back their hoftages, and immediately be- 

fieged the city. The attack and defence was carried on with 
the utmoft vigour. Dionyfius, in one of the tallies, was fo 
dangeroufly wounded, that his life was delpaired of. Tho’he 
neverthelels continued the fiege with the utmoft fury, yet almoft 
all his efforts were baffled by the bravery of the befieged; fo 
that for eleven months he had made very little progrels in his 


The great atta „ cks - 
diftrefs of 


The 


b ufh el 


the Rbe- f° r *5 ^ l2s • ^d. After they had confumed all their beafts of 
■ burthen, they fupported themfelves with boiled flcins and lea- 

* avs ' ther ; which alfo failing, they daily went out to feed like brutes 

on the grafs that grew under the walls. Being at length, thro’ 


famine, obliged to 


ftruck 


Dionyfu 


heaps of dead bodies lying in the ftreets, and thofe who fur- 
vived, rather fkeletons than men. Having collected about 


6 oo prifoners, h 


ufe 


not able to redeem themfelves with amma, or 3/. zs. 6 d. were 


The cru 
elty of 
Dionyjiu. 


fold for Haves. Dionyfi. 


vented his rage againft the 


brave governor of the place, named Philo. He 
to be thrown headlong into the fea; and the next day he 
caufed Philo to be loaded with chains, and having fattened him 
to the top of one of his higheft engines, fent one of his guards 
to tell him, that his fon had been drowned the day before. 
Then the fon , replied Philo , js by one day happier than the father. 
He was afterwards whipt thro’ the city, and underwent innu¬ 
merable other cruelties, whilft a crier proclaimed, that the per¬ 
fidious traitor was treated in that manner for having Jlirred up the 

But Philo, with undaunted courage, 


people of Rh 


A 


country to a tyrant. His heroic behaviour, and the indignities 
he fuffered, even railed comnaifton in the breafts of the tyrant’s 
foldiers, who began to mutiny, and would have refeued him, 
had not Dionyfius ordered him to be thrown into the fea. His 
death was lamented by all the Greeks , and became the lubjeft 


'onyfius Dionyfi, 


affecting elegies. 


to unbend his 


additfed mind with the ftudy of the liberal arts and fciences, efpecially 
to poetry, of poetry ; piquing himfelf upon the excellence of his genius, 

and the elegance of his performance. He fent for poets far and 
near, and by their flattering panegyrics, became fo conceited 
of his poetical abilities, that he was more pleafed to hear his 
verfes commended than his victories and conquefts. Philoxenus , 
an excellent poet, was the only one who attempted to unde¬ 
ceive 
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ceive him; but narrowly efcaped paying dear for his fincerityf; 

Being one day prefled to give his opinion of fome verfes that 
Dionyfius had read to him, he delivered his fentiments with great 
fincei ity and freedom. Dionyfius afcribing the liberty he had takeii Pbiloxcnus 
to envy, lent him immediately to the quarries to work as a fent to the 
flave} however, at the earned: intreaties of all the tyrant’s quarries, 
friends, he was next day fet at liberty, and reftored to favour, for cenfur- 
Dionyfius on this occaflon made a noble entertainment, inviting ing his 
to it all his own and the poet’s friends. When the guefts began poetry, 
to be merry, the prince did not fail again to extol his own poems $ 
and finging fome of them, which he thought the moft excellent, 
he afked him what he thought of thofe ? Philoxenus , incapable 
of diffembling, made no anfwer to Dionyfius ; but turned to the 
guards, and with a ferious but humourous look, defired them to 
carry him back to the quarries. This pleafantry Dionyfius took Dionyfius 
in good part; faying, that the wit of the poet had atoned for reconciled 
his freedom. One Antipho , however, foon after, imprudently to him. 
carried a jeft too far; for which he paid very dear. The prince > 

afking which was the belt kind of brafs, Antipho anfwered, that 
the beft brafs was that of which the ftatues of Harmodius and 
Arifiogiton were made. Thefe were two Athenians , cele¬ 
brated by their countrymen for having loft their lives in ah 
attempt to put an end to the tyranny of Pififiratus's fons. 

Dionyfius , fancying himfelf the beft poet of his age, fent his Dionyfius 
brother Thearides to difpute, in his name, the prizes of poetry difputes 
and the chariot-races. When Thearides arrived at Olympia^ the the prize 
riches and number of his chariots, and the extraordinary mag- of poetry 
nificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold and filver, at the 
attracted the eyes and admiration of all the fpe&ators. Their Olympic 
ears were no lefs charmed at firft, when the fongs of Dionyfius games, 
began to be read, he having chofen, for that purpofe, perfons of 
fweet and harmonious voices. But at length, when the afiembly 
began to attend to thefenfe and compofition, they all burft out 
into a loud laugh, and hifled the fingers off the ftage; and even, 
to exprefs their indignation, tore the rich pavilion in pieces. 

His chariots were alfo unfuccefsful, being either driven out of the 
courfe, or dafhed in pieces againft one another. Dionyfius fent He falls 
his poems a fecond time to Olympia , where they were treated intoadeep 
with the fame contempt as before} whichthrew him into a deep melancho- 
melancholy, and a kind of madnefs. He exclaimed like a ]y. 
phrenetic, that every one envied him, and that both his 
friends and foes confpired to his ruin. In thefe fits of melan¬ 
choly and madnefs he put many of his friends to death, and ba- 
niihed others. Among the latter were Leptines his brother, and 
Philifiius , to whom he was chiefly indebted for his power. He, 
however, foon recalled them, audreinftated them in their former 
places of power and authority. 

To remove his melancholy, he again had refcourfe to arms,_ Forms a 
and formed a dcfign of driving the Carthaginians quite out of defign of 
Sicily. To fupply himfelf with money for fo expenfive an un- plurider- 
dertaking, he relolved to plunder the temple of 'Del-phi in ing the 
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opportunity 


Ep 


men, and a great quantity or arms; but a rup- 



He 


ture foon after happening between him and them, on account 
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Plunders 


and purfued 


if us in the ifland of Pharos , whic 
de his defign of plundering Delph 


Under 


of clearing the feas of pyrates, he fitted out 6o gallies, and 

tnetempie ___ , _ • rr. .v, Q _i. 


of Agylla 
in Hetru- 
ria. 


made a defcent in Hetrur 
in the fuburbs of Agylla , carrying away, befides the rich move¬ 
ables and furniture, above iooo talents in money, and raifing 
500 more by the fale of the fpoils. Arijlotle , Polyanus , and 
JElian,. call the temple he plundered Leucothea ; and the two 

firft 


A new 
war be- wanted 


U 


tween him thdginians ; for which he was not long at a lofs. Obferving 
and the that the Carthaginian fubje£!s in Sicily were inclined to a revolt. 
Cart ha oi- he entered into an alliance with them, in confequence of which 


mans . 


his troops were admitted into their cities: The 




ances with their neighbours, and fent a powerful army into Si¬ 
cily, under the command of Mago , and another into Italy. The 
Sicilian army, foon after its arrival, was defeated by Dionyfius , 
Mago , with 10,000 of his troops, being killed in the aftion, and 
5000 taken prifoners. Thofe who remained retreated to a 
neighbouring hill; but were quickly obliged to capitulate. The 
only terms they could obtain were, that they fhould evacuate 


ten 



and 


the expences of the war. They 


to accept of thefc terms; but as they durft not, they 
faid, deliver up the cities they poflefled in Sicily , without the 
exprefs orders of their republic, they obtained a truce till an 
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Mag 


fhould 


During this interval, 


ceed his father, raifed and difeiplined new troops, and improved 
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fhort 


exprefs from Carthage , he took the field, gave the enemy battle. 


ft 

Leptines , the brother of Dionyfius , who 

tyrant 


A peace 

conclud¬ 

ed. 


be foon befieged. The Carthag, 


fe 


Dionyfix 


victory with great moderation, and offered him terms of peace, 
which lie readily embraced. A treaty was accordingly con¬ 
cluded, on the following conditions ; namely. That both par¬ 
ties fhould keep what they had at the beginning of the war, 
lave only that Dionyfius fhould deliver up to the Carthaginians 
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the city and territory of Selinus, and part of the territory of 
Agrigentum, and befides pay looo talents to defray the expences 
of the war. 

Dionyftus comforted himfelf for the Ioffes he had fuftained in Dionypus 
Sicily , by a victory of a very different kind. He had caufed a viftor in 
tragedy, written by himfelf, to be a&ed at Athens for the prize poetry at 
of poetry, and was proclaimed vi£tor; which was, without Athens . 
doubt, a great honour, as the Athenians were the beft j udges of 
this kind of literature, and no-ways biaffed in favour of the 
tyrant, who had, on all occafions, affifted the Lacedamonians . 

Dionyftus received the news of his victory with fuch tranfports 
of joy as are not to be expreffed. He amply rewarded the per- 
fon that brought him the agreeable tidings, caufed coftly fa- 
crifices to be offered to the gods, and believing himfelf arrived 
at the higheft pitch of glory, fet no bounds to his ^enerofity. 

He made magnificent feafts and banquets, which 1 ailed feveral 
days; and on this occafion drinking to excefs, a fault he feldotn 
or never was guilty of, he was feized with violent pains, 
which were attended with uneafy and reftlefs nights. Having His dead*, 
therefore afked his phyficians to give him fomething to pro¬ 
cure fleep, they- gave him fo ft rang a dofe as quite ftupifiea his 
fenfes, and laid him in a fleep out of which he never awoke. 

A few months before his death, hearing that the Carthagini¬ 
ans were reduced to great diftrefs by a plague, he, without any 
declaration of war, fell upon their territories in Sicily , took 
Selinus, Entella , and Eryx, and laid liege to Lilybceum ; the gar- 
rifon of which, however, baffled all his efforts. After his de¬ 
parture from thence, the Carthaginians furprized 30 of his beft 
gallies, which he had left in the harbour of Eryx ; and a truce 
was foon after agreed upon by both parties. 

Dionyftus reigned in Syracufe 3 8 years, and was, without and cha- 
doubt, a prince of great abilities, both in his political and mi- rafter, 
litary capacity. His abilities, however, could not atone for his 
many vices, which rendered him the objedt of the public 
hatred. His ambition knew no bounds ; his avarice fpared not 
the moft facred perfons or places; and his cruelty, when 
awakened by fufpicion or jealoufy, was moft barbarous. He 
gloried in his open and profeffed impiety, whereof the antients 
relate many inftances. To fupply himfelf with money, he 
rifled the temple of Jupiter , ana ftript the image of a golden 
robe which Hi era had prefented to the god, faying, that ^ robe 
of gold was too heavy in the fummer, and too cold in the win¬ 
ter ; therefore he fupplied its place with a cloak of wool. He 
ordered the golden beard of Mjculapius to be taken off, faying, it 
was very ipconfiftent for the fon to have a beard when the fa¬ 
ther had none. He robbed feveral other ftatues of the gods of 
the golden ornaments, and fold all thefe fpoils in tile market¬ 
place by auction* The very next day, however, pretending to 
he forry for having plundered the temples, he ordered all thofe 
who had a$y tiling belonging to the immortal gods to reftore it 
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to the temples within a limited time j but did not himfelf re¬ 
turn the money to the buyers. 

His great How unhappy he lived in the midft of this grandeur, is evi- 
wreicued- dent from his continual anxiety and fufpicion. He never ha- 
nefs. rangu'ed the people but from the top of a tower; and not dar¬ 
ing to truft his friends and neareft relations, he committed the 
guard of his perfon to flaves and foreigners, fcarce ever ven¬ 
turing out of his palace, tho’ furrounded by thefe. His barber 
boafting, in a merry humour, that he had often held a razor to the 
king’s throat; Dionyfius , who heard of the jeft, ordered him to be 
put to death. From that time he employed his daughters, 
then very young, in that mean office; ana when they were 
grown up, he did not care to truft them with razors or fciffars, 
but only allowed them nut-fhells, till his apprehenfions reduced 
him to do that office himfelf. He never went into the apart¬ 
ment of his wives before they were fearched with the utmoft 
care ; and his bed was furrounded with a deep and broad trench, 
Over which was a draw bridge. His reft was neverthelefs inter¬ 
rupted by the leaft noife he heard either in the ftreets or his 
palace. Neither his fon nor his brother were admitted to his 
prefence without being fearched by his guards. How embit¬ 
tered his life was, may be conjectured from the fliort trial 
Damocles made of his happinefs. This courtier enlarging con¬ 
tinually on the great happinefs of Dionyjius, the tyrant, one 
day, offered him a fliort tafte of it; which was accepted by 
him. He was accordingly placed on a bed of gold covered with 
carpets of an ineftimable value. The table was fpread with 
dainties of all forts ; and the moft beautiful flaves in pompous 
habits waited on him, and watched the leaft fignal to ferve 
him. Damocles , tranfported with joy, faid, that if he could 
always live in that manner, he fheuld be the happieft of mor¬ 
tals. He had fcarce fpoke, when unfortunately calling up his 
eyes, he beheld a naked fword hanging from the cieling by a 
Angle horfe-hair, with its point direCtly over his head. At this 
fight he was immediately taken with a cold fweat. Every thing 
feemed to difappear except the fword. He could think of no¬ 
thing elfe; and the danger he was threatned with throwing 
him into agonies of death, he defired permiffion to retire. 

Kis good As juftice fhould be done to the moft; wicked, we ought not 
qualities, to omit mentioning the good qualities of Dionyfius. He be¬ 
haved always with great kindnefs and refpeCt to his two wives, 
Doris -and Ariftomacbe , who were both married to him the fame 
day; the firft being a Locrian and the latter a Syracufan. He 
treated Dion , the brother of Arijlomache , with great confidence, 
•>and bore with mildnefs the freedoms he ufed. When lie was 
one day ridiculing the government of Gelon , and faid, in allu- 
fion to his name in Greek , that he had been the laughing-ftock 
of Sicily, all the courtiers highly applauded the low pun. But 
Dion laid to him. You reign, and have been trujled for Gelon’j 
fake ; but on your account no man voill ever be trufed after you. 
When his After Thejla reproached him with his tyranny, and 

declared, 
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declared, that fhe would rather be called the wife of Polyxenus 
the exile, than the filler of Dionyfius the tyrant, he commended 
her for the affe&ion Ihe lhewea to her hulband. He alfo be¬ 
haved to the Syracufans , on many occalions, in an obliging 
manner, and condefcended to converfe with the meaneft citi¬ 
zens, and even workmen, with familiarity. 

Dionyfius had three children by his wife Doris the Locrian^ Dionyfius 
and four by Ariflomache the filler of ZhW, who took upon him the 
to fpeak to the tyrant on his death-bed in favour of his ne- Younger, 
phews. The phylicians, however, favouring Dionyfius the fon Bcf Chr. 
of Doris, who, as eldell fon, had been brought up for the throne,. 366. 
difpatched the father by a llrong dofe, before he had time to 
alter his refolution. Dionyfius , furnamed the Younger, accord¬ 
ingly afcended the throne in a peaceable manner. A few days 
after, having affembled the people, he prom'ifed to govern them 
with great mildnefs, and begged they would continue to him 
their refpeCt and good-will. As Dionyfius was of an inactive 
and flotnful difpofition, the Syracufans judged that they would 
be expofed to fewer calamities by fubmitting to his government, 
than if they attempted to expell him ; they therefore, notwith- 
ftanding their pafiion for liberty, differed nim to take quiet pof- 
fefliop of the throne. He was naturally inclined to virtue, and 
averfe from all violence and cruelty, hal a talle for arts and 
fciences, and took great delight in converfing with learned men. 

His father, however, endeavoured to llifle in him every noble 
and elevated fentiment, by a mean and obfcure education : but 
upon his aceellion to the throne, Dian t the brother of Arifio- 
mache , endeavoured to infpire him with thoughts fuitable to the 
high llation he was placed in. Plato , the famous philofopher, 
having, on the invitation of Dionyfius the Elder, arrived at Syra- 
cufc , Dion , who was then young, contracted an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance and friendlhip with him, and fo improved by his 
leffons, that Plato^ in one of his letters, gives this glorious tefti- 
mony of him, “ That he had never met with a young man on 
“ whom his difcoyrfes made fo great an impreffion, or who had 
“ embraced his principles with to much ardour (c).” 

Dionyfius having been kept under great reftrajpt by his father. He aban- 
abandoned himfelt, ip the beginning of his reign, to all manner dons him* 
of low diverfions apd fhameful pleafures, He began his reign i e ii to de* 
with giving an entertainment, which continued for three months bauchery. 
together, his palace all that time being crowded with debau-r 
chees, and refounding with nothing but low buffoonry, obfcene 
jells, lewd fongs, &c. As the young prince was endowed with 
good natural parts, Dion thought that the bell way to inflrudl 
him,, would be to introduce to him perfons of good lenfe, vir- 


(c) The tyrant taking offence as a Have for five minas, or about 
at the freedom of P'ato , ordered 15/. 10 s. Some phiiofophers of 
him.to be carried into , the com- the fame left redeemed him, and 
aipn market-place, and there fold lent him back to Greece. 
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tue and learning. With this view he often talked to him of 
Plato , and enlarged on the elevation of his genius, the extent 
of his knowlege, the amiablenefs of his chara&er, and the 
charms of his converfation. His difcourfes being well timed, 
the young prince was inflamed with a defire of feeing that ce¬ 
lebrated philofopher, and wrote to him in the moft obliging 
manner, inviting him to his court. All the Pythagorean phi- 
lofophers of Sicily and Italy joining their entreaties with thofe 
of the prince, and Dion never ceanng to importune him with 
repeated letters, he at length confented to return into Sicily, 
and to attend the young prince. The other courtiers, 
who were for the moll part young thoughtlefs debauchees* 
united againft Plato as their common enemy. Tho’ they were 
not able to prevent Plato’s voyage, they raifed a ftrong battery 
to render his counfels ineffe&ual, by perfuading Dionyfius to 
recall the hiftorian Philijhts from banifnment, who, tho* a man 
of fuch extraordinary parts and learning as to be honoured by 
Tally with the title of Thucydides the fecond, was neverthelefs a 
zealous aflertor of tyranny. 

Dionyfius no fooner heard that Plato was landed, than he of¬ 
fered a folemn facrifice to the gods for having fent him a man 
of fo great merit and wifdom. Plato found the king in the 
moft happy difpofition imaginable, and inflamed with an eager 
defire of profiting by his precepts. The philofopher adapting 
himfelf with wonderful addrefs to his humour, gained his con¬ 
fidence and afFe&ion, and in a very fhort time wrought a fur- 
prizing change in his mind. The courtiers, who never fail to 
ape the prince, feemed alfo to have loft all relifh for frivolous 
amufements, and applied themfelves to theftudy of philofophy, 
as the only means to preferment. 

Philifius and Ips party beginning at length to fufpedf, from 
fome expreffions dropt by Dionyfius , that Plato might induce 
him to refign the tyranny, ufea all poffible means to ruin the 
credit of the philofopher. They began by turning into ridicule 
the retired life whjch Dionyfius led with Plato j and at length, 
by their fly infinuations, raifed in the mind of Dionyfius fome 
fufpicion of Dion, a§ tho’ he wanted to perfuade him to a vo¬ 
luntary refignation of the crown, that he might place it upon 
the head of his nephew the fon of Ariftomacbe. At laft, produc¬ 
ing a feigned letter written, as they alleged, by Dion to the 
Carthaginians , and containing feveral articles of treafon, they 
inflamed the king againft him to fuch a degree, that he banifh- 
ed him from Sicily. The whole city of Syracufe declared loudly 
againft the unjuft and arbitrary proceedings of the king, who, 
to appeafe the public clamours, the confequences of which he 
dreaded, allowed Dion’s relations two veflels to carry him into 
Peloponnefus, whither he had retired, with his riches and numerous 
retinue, for at home he had lived with the fplendor of a prince. 

As foon as Dion was gone, Dionyfius made Plato to remove 
into the citadel in appearance to do him more honour ; but in 
feality to allure himfelf of his perfon. Out of a foolifh jea- 

loufy, 
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joufy, he offered him all his treafures, provided he would pre¬ 
fer his friendftiip to that of Dion. A war foon after breaking 
out, Dionyfius gave Plato liberty to return home, and at his de- Plato 
parture would have loaded him with prefen ts; which were re- leaves Si* 
fufed by the philofopher, who only begged that he would re- a h. 
call Dion. Dionyfius promifed to reftore him the following 
fpring; but did not keep his word. He fent him only the re¬ 
venues of his eftate ; and in a letter he wrote to Plato, defired 
him to excufe his breach of promife, and to impute it to the 
war. Dion , during his banifhment, vifited moft of the cities 
of Greece , and was every where received with extraordinary 
marks of diftin£Hon. The Lacedamonians, tho’ at that very 
time they were aflifted with powerful fupplies by Dionyfius, made 
him free of their city; and at Athens , where he chofe to fix his 
refidence, all the inhabitants drove as it were to outdo each 
other in giving him inftances of their efteem and affection. 

The tyrant’s jealoufy being thereby alarmed, he put a flop to 
the remittance of Dions revenues, ordering them to be paid 
into his own treafury. 

Dionyfius having finifhed the war he was engaged in, of which 
no particulars have been tranfmitted to us, was again inflamed 
with a delire of feeing and hearing Plato . He defired all the 
philofophers to folicit his return, fent many of his friends He re- 1 
on board two gallies to conduct him to Syracufe, and wrote let- turns to 
ters to him with his own hand, alluring him, that if he would Syracufe. 
return, Dion fhould be immediately reftored. Plato, from his 
defire to ferve Dion, accordingly fet out for Sicily the third 
time, being then in the 70th year of his age. Dionyfius re¬ 
ceived him with inexpreffible joy, appointed him the beft 
apartment in his palace, and buffered him 'to have free accefs 
to him at all hours without being fearched : a favour not grant¬ 
ed to his beft friends. Plato being very preffing in favour oflsdifgrac- 
Dion, foon difgufted the tyrant, who all on a fudden ordered ed by Diw¬ 
him to remove from his apartment in the palace, to another nyfius, - 
where his guards were quartered. Thefe had long hated Plato, 
becaufe he had advifed Dionyfius to difmifs them, and live with¬ 
out any other guard but the love of his people. Dionyfius re** 
ftrained their fury, forbidding them, on pain of death, to mo- 
left his gueft; and Archytas the philofopher, who was praetor of 
Tarentum, remonftratirig to the tyrant againft his breach of an d re¬ 
faith, he was awaked to a fenfe of fhame, and at length gave turns to 
Plato leave to return to Greece. Greece* 

Upon his departure, Dionyfius threw off all reftraint, and 
abandoned himfelf to the moft fhameful vices. He ordered all 
Dions lands and effects to be fold, and applied the money to 
his own ufe. He alfo gave Dion’s wife Arete, who was his half 
After, in marriage to Timocrates , one of his friends and flatter¬ 
ers. Dion, from this moment, refolved to revenge all the Dion rc- 
wrongs done to him, and to attack the tyrant with open'force, folwes to 
Plato , out of a fcrupulous regard to the duties of hofpitality, expel! the 
did all that lay in his power to divert him front fuch a refolu- tyrant* 
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tion; but the reft of his friends encouraging him, and many of 
the chief citizens of Syracufe continually importuning him to 
come and refcue them from flavery, he determined to under¬ 
take the delivery of his country. He accordingly began to 
raife foreign troops privately by proper agents, appointing the 
ifland of Zacynthus for the place of rendezvous. Tho’ many 
perfons of diftin&ion, who were at the head of affairs in Sicily^ 
entered into his meafures, and gave him notice of whatever was 

tranfailed ; yet of the exiles, who were above 1000 difperfed 
up and down Sicily and Greece , only 25 joined him j fo much 
were they awed by the dread of the tyrant. The foreign 
troops, who were almoft all veterans, being affembled at Za- 
cynthus , to the number of 800, Dion acquainted them with his 
defign ; and feeing them confounded a little at the boldnefs of 
Jiis undertaking, he told them, that he led them as officers, to 
put them at the head of the Sicilians , who were ready to re¬ 
ceive them with open arms. Dion accordingly failed to Sicily 
with this fmall force on board two fliips againft Dionyfius, who 
had under his command 400 gallies, 100,000 foot, and 10,000 
horfe, with treasures and magazines of provifions fufficient to 
piaintain them. 

Ife arrives After a tedious and dangerous voyage, in which he narrow- 
tnSlJ/y. Jy efcaped fhipwreck, he landed at Minoa near Jgrigentum^ 

where he was kindly received by Synalus , or as Diodorus calls 
him, Paralus , his particular friend, and governor of the city, 
which was then fubje£t to the Carthaginians. Dion hearing that 
DionyJiuSy feme days before his arrival, had failed with 80 gal- 
fles for Italy, immediately fet out for Syracufe , and on his march 
Is joined prevailed cm die. dgriefmines, Gdeans , Cainarineans , and many 
by" great others, to join him ; fo that he quickly had an army of 20,000 
' numbers men * When he arrived at the Syracufan territories, he was 
of Si 1 ill-* joined by great multitudes of unarmed Syracufans , to the belt 
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who fhould be entrufted with the whole conduct of 


of whom he diftributed 5000 ftand of arms that he had brought 
with him. Very many of the citizens flocking to his camp, he 
acquainted them with his defign, and defired them to name a 

gene 

The S"na- *be enterprize. " The multitude cried out with one voice, that 
cufans Q.Q- Dion and his brother Megaglcs fhould be generals, and inverted 
elare him them with abfolute power and command; Dion , without de- 
anJh;s" l a Y> marched to the city, where he was received with the 
brother greateft acclamations of joy ; the citizens, wherever he parted, 
generals, throwing all forts of flowers upon him, and addreffing vows 
* and prayers to him as to a god. Having encamped in the forum 

with his troops, which amounted to above $0,000 men, he fell 
upon Epipoles , and took it by' ftorm, fetting at liberty the citi¬ 
zens who were prifoqers in the fort. ' He then threw an en¬ 
trenchment round the citadel, whither all the tyrant’s friends 

and mercenaries had fled. 

* 

Dionyfius , who in the mean time was at Caulonia in Italy, 
receiving intelligence of what parted in Syracufe , haftened thi : 

jdjer, and entered the citadel by fea, feven days after the arrival 
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yjyion. Finding his affairs in a very defperate condition, to gain 
ime, he fent ambaffadors to Dion and the Syracufans , offering 
o reftore the democracy, provided they would confer on him 
•ertain honours in the republican ftate. Having fpun out the Dionyjtat ■ 
•onferences granted him on this occafion for feveral days, and attacks • 
Serving the Syracufan guards very negligent, he fuddenly at- the Syra- 
aclced the wall with which they had enclofed the citadel. Tho ? rtf a ns un- 
he Syracufans were at firft thrown into diforder j yet they af- der Dion. 
•erwards fought with great refolution, and Dion diftinguifhed 
limfelf above all the reft. His ftiield being pierced thro’ in 
many places, and the enemy difcharging fhowers of darts on 
bim from all Tides, he was wounded in his right-arm with a 
javelin, and fainting away thro* the extremity of pain, was 
irery near falling into the enemy’s hands ; when the -Syracufans 
making a defperate effort, refcued him, and put the enemy 

to flight. 

Dionyfus, after this defeat, again propofed terms of peace ; 
but the only anfwer Dion returned was this, Let Dioriyfius firjl 
abdicate the tyranny , and then we Jhall hear him. The tyrant, 
tho’ highly provoked at this anfwer, diffembled his refentment, 
and fent other ambaffadors to Dion , with a letter written in a 
moll artful manner, and wonderfully calculated to render him 
fufpe&ed by the Syracufans. This letter had the effect he de- 
fired ; for Dion having read it in the public affembly, the citi¬ 
zens began to be jealous of his too great power. Heraclides Ingrati- 
foon. after arriving with zo fhips and 1500 mercenaries, en-tudeof 
creafed the difturbances in Syracufe. He was an excellent offi- the 5 \ ra¬ 
cer, and well known among the troops, which he had formerly c: fans to- 
commanded ; but was at the fame time very ambitious. He wards 
fided, in appearance, with Dion, but was fecretly his enemy ; Dion. 
and by his open and infinuating behaviour, foon ingratiated 
himfelf with the people, who were not a little difgufted at the 
auftere gravity of Dion. Of their own accord they called an 
aflembly, and appointed Heraclides commander in chief of the 
fleet; but Dion haftening to the affembly, and complaining of 
the affront offered' to him, his remonftrances were of l'uch 
weight with them, that they deprived Heraclides of the office 
which they had juft then honoured him with. Dion after¬ 
wards, having gently reprimanded him privately, fummoned a 
new affembly, and in the prefence of 'the multitude appointed 
him admiral. Dion hoped by this means to get the better of 
his rival’s ill-will; and Heraclides , indeed, expreffed a great 
many obligations to him ; but at the fame time influenced the 
people underhand againft him, and found fault with his whole 
conduct, aimingftill at the fupreme authority for himfelf. Hav¬ 
ing foon after gained a complete vidtory over Philjlus , the ty¬ 
rant’s admiral, who in defpair had killed himfelf, he by that 
a&ion greatly raifed his reputation among the Syracufans. 

Dionyfus was fo difheartned with the death of Philijlus and 
the defeat of his fquadron, that he fent ambaffadors to Dion , 

offering to furrender the citadel, with all the troops there in 

garrifon. 
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gharri fon, and money to pay them for five months, on cond 
tion of being allowed to retire to Italy, and to enjoy the re 
venue of certain lands near Syracufe. Dion advifed the Syrm 
fans to accept the terms ; but they difdainfully refufed to heark 
en to them. Dionyftus then leaving the citadel in the hands c 
his eldeft fon, put to fea in a fmall veflel, and landed undif 
covered in Italy with his treafures and moft valuable effe&s. 

Heraclides being greatly blamed for fuftering him to efcape 
in order to regain the favour of the people, propofed a new 
divifion of lands ; which motion was warmly oppofed by Dion 
By thus pretending to efpoufe the caufe of liberty, he regains 
his popularity, ana prevailed on the people to make a new di¬ 
vifion of lands, to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, ant 
to appoint new generals, himfelf among the reft. The peopk 
not being able to prevail with the foreign troops to abandon 
Dion , aflembled in a tumultuous and threatning manner; up 


to quit on which thofe brave men placed Dion in their centre, and be- 
Syracufe. gan to match out of the city, without offering violence to any 

of the citizens, but only reproaching them with ingratitude 
towards their deliverer. The citizens aferibing their modera¬ 
tion to fear and want of courage, began to attack them; which 
forced Dion, after he had in vain endeavoured to appeafe them, 
to order his men to face about, as if they defigned to fall upon 
the multitude. They obeyed his orders ; and raifing a great 
fhout, and making a noffe with their arms, fa terrified the po¬ 
pulace, that they betook themfelves to a disordered flight. Dion 
then marching out of the city unmoleftecl, proceeded with his 
troops towards the country of the Leontines ; but the Syracu- 
fans being treated by their countrymen as cowards for having 
fuffered them to efcape, again purfued after them, and over¬ 
taking them as they were paffing a river, they immediately 
charged them ; but were repulfed with confiderable lofs. The 
Leontines not only received Dion with great marks of diftinc- 
tion, but made rich prefents to his foldiers, and declared them 
all free citizens. They alfo expoftulated with the Syracujam 
concerning their ingratitude to Dion. 

In the mean time, the tyrant’s troops in the citadel being re¬ 
duced by famine to the utmoft extremity, fent deputies to the 
city to treat of a capitulation. During the conferences, Nyp • 
fusy a general attached to Dionyftusy arrived with a numerous 
fquadron of fhips, and a great many trail (ports laden with pro- 
vifions. Nypftus landed-his men and ftores in the port of Are- 
thufay and joined the. garrifon in the citadel, whom he per- 
fuaded to lay afide all thoughts of furrendering. The Syracu- 
fans, upon notice of his arrival, manned as many gallies as 
they had at hand j and attacking the enemy’s fhips, funk fome 
e ■yra- them, took oth«rs, and purfued the reft to the fhore. Upon 
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D Nypfus took that opportunity of aflaulting the entrenchment 
f round the citadel; and having forced it, without any oppofi* 

o o, ne ti on , all the garrifon, confifting of 10,000 well difeiplined 
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troops? entered the city, and made fuch dreadful havock as can 


75 


hardly be exprefled. Many of the citizens were murdered in 
their beds, their houfes were plundered, and their wives and 
children taken out of their beds, and either cruelly butchered 
before their faces, or carried captives into the citadel. 

The Syracufans , tho’ they were well apprized that Dion was re 
the only perfon who could adminifter to them any relief in their called, 
defperate lituation, yet had not courage enough to name him ; 
fo much were they afhamed of their ingratitude to their pro¬ 


testor. The danger encreafing every momeik, and the enemy 
preparing to fet fire to the city, one at length cried out. Let 
us fetid for Dion. The motion was approved by the whole mul¬ 
titude, and deputies were immediately difpatched to Leontini ; 
who throwing themfelves at Dion's feet, with many tears en¬ 
treated his affiftance. Having again, at Dion's defire, repre¬ 
sented the miferable ftate of their city before his officers aflem- 
bled in a council of war, he himfelf rofe up to addrefs them ; 


but inftead of 


fpeaking 
r a fined 


burft into tears, and could not for 


fome tinje utter a fingle word. At length, having recovered 
himfelf, he made a mod: pathetic fpeech to his troops ; which 
had fuch an effect upon them, that with one voice they entreated 
him to lead them that moment againft the enemy. In the mean 


time, fome 
not attempt 


of the Syracufans conje&uring that the enemy would 
t a fecond fally, advifed their fellow citizens to think 
jio more of Dion , but to defend themfelves by their own va¬ 
lour. They fo far prevailed, that new deputies were difpatched 
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to flop his march; but his friends at the fame time Untreated 


him, by fome private meflengers, to advance with his troops ; 
which the oppofite faction being informed of, they feized the 
gates with a defign to difpute his entrance. Nypjkis, in the 
mean time, hearing of the approach of Dion, made another 
fally from the citadel, and caufed fuch dreadful havock in all The de-’ 
quarters of the city, that from the heaps of dead bodies, with plorable 
which every place was ftrewed, one would have believed that condition 
ot a fingle citizen had been left alive. After they had mur -of Syr*- 
dered all the inhabitants they could light on, they let fire to the 
houfes; fo that many who had efcaped the fword, perifhed 
iferably in the flames. 

Dion arriving during this confufion, immediately difpatched 
his light armed troops againft the enemy, and afterwards 


marched acrofs the ci 
wery where welcome 


ty with his heavy armed infantry; being 
:d with the loud acclamations of the peo¬ 
ple, who now feemed to be in more pain for his fafety than 


heir own. His troops having marched with great difficulty which is 
tnro’blood and clouds of fmoke, and over dead bodies and burn- relieved 
ng beams, arrived at length at the breach of the entrench-; by Dion. 
lents, where the enemy had pofted themfelves. They attack- 
’ them furioufly, and at length drove them from their polls 
J th great daughter. The city being thus delivered, Dion's 




inftead of refrefhing themfelves after fo great a fatigue. 


P e ut all that night in extinguilhing the fire 5 which they com- 

' pafled, 




The ci t a 
del fur- 
renders. 


Heredities 
murdered 
by Dion’s 

order. 
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pafled, not without great difficulty. The next day Heradidt 
and his uncle Theodotus , put themfelves into Dion's hands, an 
begged him to pardon the injuries they had done him. Dm 
hoping to conquer their ftubborn and reftlefs difpofitions b 
kind ufage, generoufly pardoned them. Heradides Teeming t 
be affe&ed with his kindnefs, propofed in the general affembl 
that Dion fhould be. elected generaliffimo; but the ungratefi 
populace oppofing this motion, Heradides was allowed ftill t 
command in chief at Tea. 

The Syracufans now applying themfelves under the dire&ioi 
of Dion folely to the fiege of the citadel, foon obliged the garri 
fon to capitulate. Dion allowed Apollocrates , the tyrant’s fon 
to retire to his father in Italy , with five gallies, and all hi 
friends and relations. At his departure, the whole city crowd 
ed to the Ihore to folemnize the happy day on which, after ft 
many years fervitude, they could again ftile themfelves a frei 
people. Dion , upon entering the citadel at the head of hi: 
troops, was met at the gate by his lifter Arijlomache , leading 
his fon, and by his wife Arete , whom Dion tenderly embraced 
Having fent Arete with her fon home to his houfe, he foor 
followed her thither, leaving the Syracufans in pofteffion of the 
citadel as a pledge of their liberty. Dion after this rewarded, 
with a munificence truly royal, all thofe who had contributed 
to his fuccefs according to their rank and merit, difmiffed his 
guards, and tho’ at the height of glory, lived like a private 
citizen. 

The city being now in profound tranquillity, Dion propofed 
to eftablilh in it a form of government compofed of the Spar- 
tan and Cretan , and to veft the fupreme authority in a coun¬ 
cil, the members of which were to be chofen by the people 
and nobility. Heradides warmly oppofing this defign, and| en¬ 
deavouring, in a feditious manner, to ftir up the people again ft 
Dion, he was at length prevailed upon to confent to his death, 
He was accordingly aflaffinated in his own houfe by Dion’s 
friends ; Dion publickly owning that he had been put to death 
by his order, and reprefenting to the people, that it was im- 
poffible for the city to be free from commotions and feditions, 
while Heradides lived. Dion , however, never after enjoyed an 
happy hour, but lived in continual anguifh and forrow, re 1 
proaching himfelf for having embrued his hands in the blood 
of a fellow citizen.. Not long after his fon, for fome unknown 
difappointment, threw himfelf from the top of an houfe, and 
died of the fall. Dion , foon after, was cut ©ft’himfelf by the 
treachery of Calippus , an Athenian , with whom he had lodged 
when at Athens, Calippus having attended Dion into Sicily af¬ 
ter the tyrant - was expelled, began to entertain thoughts of 
making himfelf mafter of Syracufe. As he was well apprifed 
that he could not accomplim his defign while Dion lived, lie 
threw off all regard for the facred ties of friendfhip and hofpi- 
taliiy, and determined to get rid of him. Dion , tho’ warned 

by his friends of his wicked purpofe, fcorned to take any pre¬ 
cautions 
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Muttons for his own fafety; fo that he was foon after furprifed Dion bafe- 
j bis houfe by Calippus and fome Z acyntbian foldiers, who mur- Iy aflaffi- . 
Sered him, and carried his wife and After to the public prifon. rated. 

After the death of Dion, Calippus , with the afliftance of the Calippus 
Zacvnthian troops, made himfelf matter of Syracufe , and prac- makes 
tifed there greater cruelties than any of the tyrants who went himfelf 
before him. The traitor, however, foon met with the punifh- matter of 
ment he deferved j for having marched with his forces againft Syracufe . 
Catena, Syracufe revolted. He not being able to recover the 
citv marched to Meffana ; hut he was repulfed from thence by 
the inhabitants, who in a fally cut off moft of the Zacynthian 
troops that were concerned in the murder of Dion . Every city 
in Sicily refufing to admit fuch an execrable monfter, he retired 
to Rh.egium, where fome time after he was flain by Lepiincs and His death. 
Pohpercbon, with the fame dagger with which he had murdered 

^Ariftomache and Arete, upon the downfal of Calippus, were Dion ^ 
fetat liberty, and at firft kindly entertained by Icetas of Syra- wife and 
cufe , one of Dion’ s friends. Afterwards, however, at the folli- flfter t 
citation of Dion’s enemies, he put them on board a veffel, under t0 death> 
pretence of fending them to Peloponncfus ; but ordered the 
commander of the fhip to put them to death in the paffage, 

and throw them into the fea : which inhuman orders were ac- 

% • 


cordingly executed. 

Callippus held the fovereign power in Syracufe about ten months, New 
and was expelled by Hipparinus, the brother of Dionyftus, who com mo- 
kept poffeffion of the city for two years. Dionyftus, in the t j ons in 
mean time, taking advantage of the faftions and divifions in Syraafe. 
Syracufe, affembled fome foreign troops, and having defeated B e f, Qhr. 
Nypftus, the governor of the city, reinftated himfelf in the 3SO , 
poffeffion of his dominions ten years after he had been obliged 
to quit the throne. His paft misfortunes ferved only to inflame 
his tyrannical temper, and to render him more favage and bru¬ 
tal than ever. The Syracufans, not able to brook fo cruel a 
Servitude, had recourfe to led as, then tyrant of Leant ini, and 
created him general of all their forces. The Carthaginians, in 
the mean time, fending a great fleet to Sicily, in hopes of mak¬ 
ing an entire conqueft of the ifland, the Syracufans thought it 
expedient to afk the afliftance of the Corinthians, from whom The Syra- 
they were defeended, and who, of all the Greek nations, we re cu/ans afk 
the moft profefled enemies to tyranny. Icetas, who privately the affif- 
defigncd to feize Syracufe for himfelf, feemed. to approve.theie tance of 
meaiures ; but at the fame time was contriving how he could the Cor in- 
prevent the Corinthians from fending any forces into the ifland tbians. 
which, according to a treaty he had fecretly concluded with 
the Carthaginians, was, after the expulfion of Dionyftus, to be 
divided between him and them. The Corinthians readily grant- Tim I eon 
ed fuccours to the Syr act fans, and fent them to Sicily under the tent by 
conduct of Timolcon, who was to be commander in chief. them to 

Tiinokon was fprung from one of the moft illuftrious families Sicily. 

in Corinth, and had fignalized himfelf in the defence of his coun¬ 
try 
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againft the pretenlions both of foreign and domeftic tyrants 
t being able to difluade his elder brother Timophanes from ; 
defign he had formed of feizing the fovereignty, he caufed hin 
to be put to death in his prefence by two of his intimati 
friends. This action was admired and applauded by the prin¬ 
cipal citizens of Corinth ; but highly blamed by others, whi 
exclaimed, that he would draw the vengeance of the gods upon 

country. His mother refufing to fee him, he 
h fuch horror at the a&ion, that he refolved tc 
lis unhappy life by abftaining from all nourifh- 

culty. 


was ftruck 


ment. His 


him from this fatal refolution, he condemned himfelf to pafs 
the reft of his days in folitude ; and actually wandered about 


then 


folitary 


near twenty years. Returning 


forced, againft his own inclination, to take the command of 
the forces to be fent to Sicily. Diodorus , in his account of this 
fail, varies a little from Plutarch , whom we have followed; 

that Timoleon had juft killed his brother, when the 
leputies arrived at Corinth. 

>ping to deter the Corinthians from intermedling in 


ay: 

ufa 


affairs 


fquadron, and that he had 
been even obliged to call diem to his aid and employ them 
againft the tyrant; fo that he now hoped, without putting them 
to any trouble, to be able to reftore Syracuse to its antient liberty. 

neon being convinced that Icetas a died treacherouflv, onli 


Y 


‘Timoleon being convinced that Icetas \ 
haftened the embarkation of his troops, who were in all 1 
iooo men. On his arrival at Italy with ten gallies, he was i 
formed that Icetas had defeated the tyrant, and was befieging h 
in the citadel; but that he had alfo given orders to the Card 


ginians to deftroy his fquadron as foon as it appeared on the 


coaft 



nevcrthelefs 


ambafladors 


ihould be kindly received at Syracufe , provided he difmifled his 
troops; and otnerwife, the Syracufans, who were jealous of fo¬ 
reign forces, would not admit him into their city. Twenty 

_• tt # . .i ^ • • • • i ^ ^ tii 
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gium to oppofe his paflage to Sicily , Timoleon 
ferenc 


port of Rbe 


Sicilian 


Rheg 


The Rhegians being 


fecretly in his intereft, prevailed with the Carthaginians to agree 
to the conferences, which were held in the city, and were car¬ 
ried on for feveral hours with great feeming warmth. Tim- 
leon^ in the mean time, having fent away nine of his gallies, 
at length flipped out of the aflembly and went off himfelf; the 

Rhegians amufmg the deputies and commanders till he had got 
a great way out to fea. 

Timoleon landed with his troops at Taurominium ; which Ice¬ 
tas was no fooner informed of, than he allowed the Carthagi - 

man fleet, which conllfted of 150 gallics, to take pofleflion of 

Syra- 
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v mufti and difpatched an exprefs to Mago , defiring him to 
Advance with the Carthaginian army to the gates of the city. 
In the mean time Timoleon left Taurominium, and advancing to 
Adranum , defeated a Carthaginian detachment four times his 


and de¬ 
feats 


number, and commanded by Icetas . On this fuccefs, not only Icetas. 
Adranum , but feveral other cities, opened their gates to Timo- 
lm, and joined him with all their forces. Timoleon , with thefe 
reinforcements, advanced to Syracufe , which he found in a moft 
deplorable fituation, Icetas being matter of the city, the Car¬ 
thaginians of the port, and Dionyjius of the citadel. The ty¬ 
rant finding it impofiible to hold out, entered into a treaty with Hionyput 
fimoleon , and being allowed by him to retire unmolefted, de- furrenders 
livered up to him the citadel; and befides not only all his war- himfelf to 
like ftores and provifions, but even the rich moveables of his 'Timoleon . 
palace, with 70,000 complete fuits of armour, and 2000 regu- Bef. Chr. 
lar troops, which he incorporated among his Corinthians. Dio- 348. 
tiyjius then came to the camp of Timoleon as a private man and 
a fuppliant, after he had been near twelve years lord of one 
of the moft wealthy kingdoms then known. Timoleon fent him Lives in a 
with one galley to Corinth , whither he arrived fafe, and was at mean fta- 
firft greatly pitied by the Corinthians ; but his manner of life tion at 


jjrft greatly pitied by the Corinthians ; but his manner of life tion at 
loon changed their compalfion into contempt. He pafled whole Corinth . 
days in perfumers fhops, or with a&refles and fingers, deput¬ 
ing with them on the rules of mufic and the harmony of airs. 

Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which he 
was reduced, obliged him to open a fchool at Corinth. Philip 


mhp 

king of Macedon , meeting him one day in the ftreets of Corinth , 
alked him, how he came to lofe fo powerful a kingdom as had 
been left him by his father ? Dionyjius anfwered, that his fa¬ 
ther, indeed, had left him a rich kingdom; but not the for¬ 


tune which had preferved both him and his kingdom *j 
After the retreat of Dionyjius , Icetas laid fiege to the citadel, Icetas be-, 
[which was defended only by 400 Corinthians left there by 27 - fieges the 
moleon, who had gone with his army to Catana. As Timoleon , Corinthi- 
in l'pite of all oppofition, conveyed provifions into the place, am in the 
Icetas and Mago left part of their army in Syracufe , and march- c i t ad el 


y in Syracufe , and march- 
ivine either to drive him 


citadel. 


«d with the reft againft Timoleon , refolving either to drive him 
from Catana , or block him up in that city. They were fcarce 
gone, when Leon , who commanded in the citadel, fallied out 
againft thofe who were left to continue the fiege, killed a great 
many of them, put the reft to flight, and having poflefled him¬ 
felf of the quarter of the city called Acradina , fortified it, and 
joined it to the citadel. This bad news foon brought back 

! M«go and Icetas 5 but their attempts to recover Acradina were 
[fruitlefs. 

Timoleon , foon after, receiving a reinforcement of 2000 foot Meffana 
and 200 horfe from Corinth , marched againft Meffana , apd reduced 
Having reduced that city, advanced to Syracufe. He fent feveral by Timo- 


leon 9 


* Cic. Tufc. qumft, 1 . iii, Val. max, 1 . vi. Demet.Phaler.de eloc. 

emifiaries 


So 
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erniffarles. into the enemy’s camp, who artfully infinuated t 
the Syracufans and Greeks k rving under Icetasznd Mago % th; 
it was lhameful for them to fight againft Timoleon , whole onl 
defign was to reftore them to their antient liberty. The dil 
courfes of the emifiaries reaching the ears of Mago, whofe arm 
was moftly compofed of mercenary Greeks , he gave out tha 
his forces were going to betray him; and on that pretenc 
weighed anchor, without hearkening to the entreaties and re 
monftrances of Icetas , and returned to Carthage . 
who alfo The next day Timoleon appeared before the city, and aflfaultei 
takes Sy- it in three different quarters with fuch vigour, that he fooi 
racufe, made himfelf mafter of the place. Immediately after he caufe 

a proclamation to be made, inviting all the citizens to com 
the day after with neceflary tools, and demolifh, with thei 
own hands, the citadel and other caftles, which he called th 
ncjls of tyrants. 

The Syracufans looking upon that day as the firft of thei 
true liberty, crowded in multitudes to the citadel, which the] 
foon demoliflied, together with the forts and the tyrants pala 
ces, breaking open alfo their tombs, and deftroying every mo 
nument of tyranny. On the fpot where the citadel had flood 
Timoleon caufed public edifices to be erected for the adminiftra 
tion of juftice. He found the city in a moft miferable condi 
tion, almoff wholly defolate; infomuch that the horfes grazei 
on the grals that grew in the very market-place. The Com 
which is thians, at the defire of Timoleon , fent heralds to all the facrei 
re-peo- games and public afiemblies of Greece , inviting all the Syrnti 
pled by fan and Sicilian refugees to repair to their native country, 
the Corin- to take pofleflion anew of their lands and eftates. They at th< 

fame time fent couriers to Afia and the neighbouring ifiands 
whither many fugitives had retired, offering to convey then 
from Corinth to their own country at the expence of the public 
Great numbers of refugees accordingly aflembled at Corinth 
and being joined by other Greeks, Embarked for Syracufe , bein 


am 


thiai. 


s. 


t 

t 


in all above 10,000. Many other people alfo from Italy am 
different parts of Sicily reporting thither, Timoleon diftnbutet 
the lands among them gratis, but fold the houfes ; and wit! 
the money arifmg from the fale, eftablifhed a fund for the fup- 
port of the poor and needy. 

Timoleon Timoleon having thus raifed Syracufe in a manner from thi 
delivers duff, undertook the extirpating of tyrants and tyranny fron 
the other the other cities of Sicily. He compelled Icetas , tyrant of Leon 
cities of tint, to renounce his affiance with the Carthaginians , demolifi 


rants. 


Sicih from his forts, and refign his fovereignty. Let-tines tyrant of Engynn 
their ty- and Apollonla , alio furrendered to Timoleon , who fent him, tvitl 

feveral other tyrants, to Corinth ; and afterwards pofleffing him 
felf of Entella , put to death all thofe who adhered to the Car 
thaginians. The Greek cities now every where fubmittir.g t< 
him, he reftored them to the full enjoyment of their right 
and privileges, and made an alliance with many of the cities ofthi 
Si coni and Siculi , who folicited his friendlhip. Timoleon hav’ms 

it 
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fet the whole ifland at liberty, returned to Syracufe , where in 
conjunction with two legiflators Tent from Corinth , he infti- 
tuted fuch laws as were molt proper for the democracy. Among 
other wife inftitutions, he appointed a chief magiftrate to be 
chofen yearly, whom the Syracufans called, the amphipolus of 
Jupiter Olympius. 

Timoleon having thus reformed the government of Syracufe , Makes 
refolved to expel, if poffible, the Carthaginians from Sicily. He W ar upon 
lent a ftrong detachment into the countries fubjeCt to themj the Car- 
with orders to plunder the territories of thofe who refufed to thagini - 
to renounce their alliance. By this means he got a vaft fum ans . 
of money, which ferved to pay his foldiers their arrears, and 
make the neceflary preparations for the enfuing war. The 
Carthaginians , to fupport their intereft in Sicily , fent over an 
army thither; which with the troops in the ifland, amounted 
to 70,000 men, and a fleet of 200 gallies and 1000 tranfports; 

Upon their landing at Lilybaum , 'Timoleon immediately advanced 
againft them, tho’ his army confifted only of iz,oog men. Part 
of his troops thinking the enterprize too hazardous, began to 
mutiny, and 1000 mercenaries refufing to accompany him, re¬ 
turned to Syracufe . The other troops, however, declaring 
their readinefs to follow him, he proceeded to the river Cre- 
mijfus'y and 10,000 of the enemy having palled the river, he 
attacked that body, which he eafily routed. The whole army The Cdr- 
then crofting the river, a general engagement enfued, in which thaginiani 
the Carthaginians attempted to furround the Greeks \ but a fu- defeated 
rious dorm of hail, thunder and lightning arifing, and beating by him. 
in their faces, they were foon put into diforder, and fled with 
precipitation to the river, where many of them were drown¬ 
ed, and others trampled under foot; while the Greeks purfued* 
and cut very many of them to pieces. Upwards of iz,ooo of 
the. Carthaginians-were flain, and 15,000 taken prifoners. All 
their baggage and provifion, with 200 chariots, 1000 coats of 
mail, and 10,000 fhields, fell into the hands of the Greeks . 

The fpoil, which was exceeding rich, Timoleon divided among 
his foldiers, and retained nothing for himfelf but the glory of 
fo famous a vittory. Returning foon after to Syracufe + he was 
received by the magiftrates and people with the greateft de- 
monftrations of joy; and not long after he banifhed the 1000 
mercenaries who had deferted him. 

The Carthaginians , upon the news of the defeat of their Peace 
troops, were leized with fuch terror, that they immediately concluded 
fent ambafladors to Sicily to entreat a peace. As feveral new with 
tyrants had again ftarted up, and began to form a powerful al- them, 
liance againft Timoleon , he granted a peace to the Carthagini¬ 
ans > on condition that all the Greek cities fhouid be' fet free ; 
that the Lycus y or Halycus , fhouid be the boundary between the 
territories of both parties ; that the natives of the cities fubjedt 
to the Carthaginians might, if they pleafed, remove With their 
effects to Syracufe , and that Carthage fhouid hot give’ any aflif- 
tance to the tyrants againft the Syracufarut 
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Ail the After this peace was concluded, Timoleon marched again# 
Sicilian the tyrants. He defeated Icetas , and put him and his fon to 

tyrants death. The tyrant’s wife and daughter being alfo taken, were 

taken and put to death by the Syracufans , to revenge the murder of Dion’s 
put to wife and lifter, whom Icetas had caufed to be thrown into the 

death. fea. All the other tyrants of Sicily met with the like fate, be¬ 

ing firft overcome by Timoleon , and then put to death by thofe 
whom they tyranically opprelied. Timoleon having reftored 

tranquillity to the iflana, granted lhares to 40,000 new planters 
in the territories of Syracufe , reviewed and amended the laws 
of Diocles , and having repeopled alfo feveral other cities, he 
refigned his authority to live in retirement, having fent for his 
wife and children from Corinth. Before he died, he was afflift- 


Timoleon 
refigns his 


authority e< * > * n which condition the Syracufans 

gave him great inftances of their gratitude, paying him fre¬ 
quent vifits, and carrying all ftrangers of diftin&ion to falute 
their benefactor and deliverer. He enjoyed his retirement only 
His death, two years, and after his death was honoured as a god. The 

Syracufans laid out 625/. on his funeral, and made a decree, 
that annually, on the day of his death, public fports fhould be 
celebrated, with horfe-races and gymnaftic games; and that 
whenever the people of Syracufe mould be engaged in a war 
with the barbarians, they fhould fend to Corinth for a general*. 
Newtrou- About twenty years after the death of Timoleon , the Sy- 
bles in Sv- racufans began again to be involved in the fame calamities 
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racufe. 


from which that great man had delivered them. A new tyrant, 
named Agathocles, ftarted up among them, who exceeded in 
cruelty, and in all other vices, all thofe who had gone before 
The mean him. According to Diodorus , he was born at Thermce, a city 
extraction in Sicily fubjeCI to the Carthaginians. His mother, while Ihe 
of dga- was with child of him, being troubled with ftrange dreams, 
thocles, confulted the oracle of Delphi about the child fhe was big with. 

The oracle declaring that the child would bring dreadful cala¬ 
mities on the Carthaginians and all Sicily, the father, terrified 
with this prediction, expofed the child as foon as it was born. 
The infant continuing alive feveral days, the mother took an 
opportunity of carrying it off j and calling it Agathocles, cntruft- 
ea it to her brother Hcraclides. His father feeing him when he 
was. feven years of age, and being greatly taken with his beauty, 
(for he is faid to have been one of the handfomeft men of his 
age) his mother ventured to unfold the truth of the matter; at 
which the father was greatly overjoyed. He took him home; 


and removing foon after 
bufinefs of a potter. After 


to Syracufe, bred him up 
er Timoleon had defeated 


to his own 
the Cartha¬ 


ginians on the banks of the Cremiffus, Agathocles and his father 
joined him, and obtained the freedom of Syracufe. Agathocles , 

His rife. w ^ en grew up, was recommended by his beauty to a rich 

and lewd nobleman of Syracufe named Demos ; who being foon 


* Diod. 1. xvi. Plut, in Timol. 
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body; wearing in the ufual exercifes fuch heavy armour, as no 
other man in the whole army could bear. A fter he had ob¬ 
tained a command,, he diftinguifhed himfelf on. all occafioris 
above the other officers. Demas dying, and leaving his whole 


Agathocles 


Syracufe 


Soon 


Syracufe $ with many others, by Sofij 


is ex- 


' trains, who had ufurped the fupreme authority, he retired to pelled 
Italy , where he had acquired a great reputation,in a war be- from Sy~ 
tween the Crotanians and Briittians. . He was kindly entertain- vacuje. 
ed atCrotona ; but forgetting the favours fhewn him, heat- 
tempted to make himfelf lord of the city* and was, on that ac¬ 
count, obliged to fly to Tarentum , from whence he was foon 
after expelled, after having been convicted there of the like 
practices. After this, as no city would receive him, he put 
himfelf at the head of a band of robbers and exiles, and plun¬ 
dered the country. Sofjlratus , in the mean time, eroding over 
into Italy, and laying fiege to Rhegium, Agathocles fell unex¬ 
pectedly upon him, and obliged him to retire to his (hips with 
lofs. Soon after. Sofijlratus, with 600 other citizens, were 


ufe 


ex- 


courfe to the Carthaginians, he threatned to return by force. 

The Syracufans recalling Agathocles, appointed him commander A. athoc y e$ 
in chief of their forces. Agathocles defeated the united forces made ge- 
of Sofi/lrat us and the Carthaginians in feveral a&ions, in one neral of. 
of which he received feven wounds; but the Syr at 


if 
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command on one Acejiorides , fent to them from Conn 
rides was no fooner vefted with this power, but h 


Ag 


k Ac eft*. 
formed 


cufans 


He 


a 




but i 


in dfifguife, and affembled a confiderable army with the defign oblioed to 
of attacking the city.; which fo terrified the Syracufans, that fly from 
they entered into a treaty with him, and upon his difbanding the city, 
his forces, recalled him home. Altho’ upon his return, he 
iWore, in the moft folemn manner, to do nothing to the pre¬ 
judice of the democracy, yet he again purfued his ambitious 
defigns ; and by courting the populace, and pretending to pro¬ 
tect them againft the nobles, he fo far prevailed as to be cre¬ 
ated commander in chief of the forces to be fent againft the j, 
city of Erbita, which had revolted from Syracufe. Agathocles V a 
having aflembled his troops near > Syracufe, advifed them to be- o-enera’ f 
gin with attacking their domeftic enemies, meaning the 600 ^ j ° 
fenators, and all their friends, whom he accufed of tyranny. arm , 

The troops accordingly entering the city, fell upon all thofe i maTa 
they met with, and murdered them without diftin&ion of rank, cres a n 
fexor age ; plundering their houfes, and committing all forts the n obl-s 
of_cruelues. Tho’ in a few hours 4000 and upwards were anf i r u- T 
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killed, yet Agathocles was not fatisfied, but encouraged his men 

to purfue the bloody maffacre, giving them free liberty to plum 
der, ravilh, murder, and commit what enormities they pleafed 
for two whole days and nights. The third day he fummoned 
an aflembly of the few who had outlived the general daugh¬ 
ter, and pretending that what he had done was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for faving the Hate, and that it was his intention foon 
to retire to a private life; the whole multitude, who had not 
any of the citizens left whom they knew fit to govern, cried 
out with one voice, and proclaimed him king. The troops 
having no hopes of impunity but in veiling him with the fu- 
preme power, were among the firft who bellowed on him the 
title of king. 

Agathocles being thus raifed to the throne, publilhed a law for 
making void alldebts, and for dividing the lands equally amon<* 
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all debts, th e p 00 r. This 


and di- 


mon people, and weakned the oppofite party ; fo that the few 
vides the no bles who remained, were upon a level with the meaneft of 


lands 


the people. Agathocles 


ellablilhed his authority, 
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equally, treated his fubje&s with great moderation and humanity ; al- 

his prefence, and hear- 


lowing every one to come freely into 
ing patiently their complaints, which when in his" power he 
never failed to redrefs. Having at length procured the affec¬ 
tion of his fubjefts by publilhing feveral wholefome laws, he 
began to attack the neighbouring Hates ; and having fubdued 
Reduces them, carried his arms into the very heart of the illand ; which 
the great- in t he fpace of two years, he brought entirely under fubjec- 
eft part of t i on ; except a few cities that were held by the Carthaginian. r, 
bicily. w ho fent troops into Sicily to oppofe the progrefs of the tyrant. 


Agathocles retreated 


Amilcar , o _, __ 

defeated him, with the lofs of 7000 men. 

with the remains of his army, firft to Gela, and afterwards to 

Syracufe ; whither he was purfued by the enemy, who laid 
clofe ifiege to the city. 

The Car- Tho’ the tyrant was now abandoned by all his allies, who 
tbaginians had long deteftedhis enormous crimes, he did not, how- 


befiege 


ever, defpair of his affairs; but even formed the bold defign 


Syracufe. of transferring 

He 


Afi 


the moll daring and intrepid among the foldiers and citizens, 
letting thofe Haves alfo at liberty who were able to bear arms, and 
incorporating them among his troops. He gave free permiffion 
to all perfons who were not willing to go thro’ the fatigues of 
a liege, to leave Syracufe. According to ^ 'Jtiftin , 1600 of the 
principal citizens accepted of this liberty; but were fcarcegot 
out of the city, when they were cut off 7 by parties fent out for 
that purpofe. By feizing their eftates, he fupplied himfelf with 
money for his^ expedition ; and having got all things in readi- 
nefs, he appointed his brother Antandrus governor of Syracufe , 
with men and provifions fuflicient to hold out a long fiegC) 
and embarked with his forces on board 60 gallies, waiting for 
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an opportunity to efcape from the Carthaginian fleet, which 
blocked up the harbour. A fleet of victualing fliips appearing for 
the relief of the befieged, the Carthaginians drew off to attack 
them ; which opportunity he immediately feized to get out to 
fea. The Carthaginians leaving the tranfports, purTued after Agathocks 

him; but could not overtake him till fix days afterwards, lands with 

when he was difembarking his troops on the coaft of Africa , at with an 
a place called the Quarries. They inftantly attacked him; army in 
but being fpent with rowing, were repulfed by his fleet, with Africa, 

lofs. 

Agathocles having thus landed his troops in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, acquainted them with his defign, and repre- 
fented to them, that the enemy were enervated by eafe and 
luxury ; that their towns were defenfcelefs j and that they were 
hated by the natives of their country, who would quickly de¬ 
clare for them. Having thus encouraged his foldiers, he affem- 
bled them a fecond time ; and appearing among them in his 
royal robes, he told them, that when they were lately purfued 
by the enemy, he had vowed to Ceres and Proferpine , the tute¬ 
lar goddeffes of Sicily, to burn his fleet in their harbour, if they 
Ihould deliver his men from the enemy. “ Aid me, therefore. He burns 
“ 0 fellow foldiers, laid he, to difcharge this vowand hav- hislhips. 
ing uttered thefe words, he took a torch in his hand, and fet 
lire to his own Ihips. All the officers, the chief of whom were 
gained over by him, imitated his example, and were chearfully 
followed by the foldiers, who did not allow themfelves time 
for reflection, but teftified their joy by loud acclamations. This 
conduct of Agathocles , howfoever wild and extravagant in ap¬ 
pearance, was founded on good reafons, and was highly ap¬ 
proved of by Scipio , as we learn from Polybius. He had not 
one good port in Africa where he could nation his fhips; it 
was not fafe for him to divide his fmall army ; it would be im¬ 
prudent to leave his gallies for the Carthaginians’, and the 
burning of his fleet rendered his troops defperate, fo that their 
only hopes was in victory. 

That his troops might have no time for reflection, he im- He takes 
mediately led them againft a place called the Great City , in feveral 
the territories of Carthage. They took the place by ftorm, and places in 
enriched themfelves with the plunder, which was entirely aban- Africa, 
doned to them. They next advanced to Tunis , which they 
alfo made themfelves mailers of, and plundered. The foldiers 
were for garrifoning thefe two cities, that they might have fome 
place to retire to in cafe of any misfortune j but Agathocles 
caufed them both to be razed, and encamped in the open 

fields. 

Mean while, the Carthaginians feeing a victorious army ad- The Car* 
vancing to their capital, wereintheutmoftconfternation. Con- tbagimans 
eluding that their troops in Sicily were entirely cut off, and in the 
their fleet dellroyed, they propoled at firft to fue for peace; greatefl 
but afterwards recovering from their pannic, and hearing of eonlterna- 
the ftate of affairs in Sicily, thev haftily affembled an army tion. 
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of 40,000 foot, 1000 horfe, and 200 armed chariots, the com¬ 
mand of which they gave to Hanno and Bomilcar , tho’ an en¬ 
mity had long fubfifted between their families. Agathocles , 
whofe army confifted only of 14,000 men, continued to advance: 
towards Carthage , ravaging the country in his march, and burn¬ 
ing many fine caftles and villages. As he approached to the 
city, he at laft perceived the enemy on an eminence drawn up 
in battle array. As his troops were not a little damped at their 
formidable appearance, he let out feveral owls, which he had 
before prepared for that purpofe. Thefe flying about among 
the foldiers, fo raifed their fpirits, that of their own accord they 
began to advance againft the enemy ; not doubting but by the 
affiftance of Minerva , to whom that bird was facred, they fhould 
Agnthocles gain a compleat vi&ory. Agathocles willingly feconded their 


gains a 
victory 
over the 

Cu rtha- 

ginians , 


ardour; and putting him 


at their head, charged and 


routed the Carthaginians after a moft obftinate engagement. 
Two hundred Greeks were flain in this battle, and 1000, or 
according to fome, 6000 Carthaginians. JuJlin , in his account 
of the action, fays, that the Carthagi 


_ ini an army confifted only 
of 30,000, and that 3000 Carthaginians and 2000 Sicilians were 
jflain. Agathocles owed his victory chiefly tq the treachery of 
Bomilcar , who upon hearing that Hanno was killed, retired 
with the part of the army under his command, with the defign 
of feizing that opportunity to enflave his country. 

The Carthaginians , now driven to the greateft defpair, facri- 
ficed feveral hundred human victims to their gods, afid fent ex- 
who order prefs orders to Amilcar to return to the relief of his country, 
their army Amilcar , before he raifed the fiege, publilhed among his troops, 
to return that Agathocles and his army were cut off, and fummoned the 
from Si- Syracufans to furrender j (hewing the iron beaks of the gallies 
cdy. of Agathocles that had been fent from Africa. This news threw 

the Syracufans into the greateft confternation; but the com¬ 
manders not trufting to the enemy’s report, refolved to ftand 
an affiiult, and drove out above 8000 of the citizens, who 
feemed inclined to capitulate with the enemy. Soon after, a 
galley with 30 oars arriving from Africa , brought the agreeable 
news of the victory gained by Agathocles ; which reftored life 
The fiege and refolution to the inhabitants. Amilcar being repulfed in an 
of fra- attempt to ftorm the city, raifed the fiege, and lent 5000 of his 
cufe troops to Africa^ not thinking it needful to go thither with his 

raifed. whole army, as he was in hopes that Agathocles would foonbe 

obliged to return to Sicily. 

Great 
progrefs 

of Agatko- Carthage, 
cles in 
Africa. 


Agathocles , in the mean time, finding no enemy to oppofe 
him, reduced many forts and caftles in the neighbourhood of 

Several cities likewife, fome out of fear, and others 
from averfion to the Carthaginians, declaring for him, his army 
was greatly reinforced by the Africans , which encouraged him 
to march againft the maritime cities. Accordingly, leaving a 
good body of tioops in his fortified camp at Tunis., he advanced 
againft the new city, which he took by ftorm ; but treated 

the inhabitants with great humanity. He next befieged Adru- 

metum ; 
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metum ; but while he was employed before this place, the Car¬ 
thaginians forced his camp before Tunis, and like wife befieged 
his troops in the city. Having, by a ftratagem, prevailed ori 
them to abandon the fiege of Tunis with precipitation, he made 
himfelf mafter of Adrumetum j and afterwards, in a very fhort 
time, reduced above 200 cities and towns, partly by force and 
partly by compofition. He not only made himfelf mafter of 
altnoft the whole territory of Carthage , but alfo advanced into 
Lybia Superior , and defeated Elymas the king, who had violated 
an engagement he had entered into with him. 

Amilcar , in the mean time, having reduced many cities that The Syra- 
had again declared for Syracufe, the following year made an cu f am de¬ 
attempt to furprize that city in the night. The Syracufans f eac the - 
having timely notice of his defign, made a fally, unexpectedly, Carthagi- 
from Epipola j and while the barbarians were quarrelling among an( ^ 
themfelves in the narrow paffes, totally routed them, tho’ they ta ^ 
were 120,000 men ftrong. Amilcar being taken prifoner by the Atnilcar 
Syracufans , they led him in chains thro’ all the ftreets of the prifoner. 
city; and after venting their rage againft him by all forts of 
torments, ftruck off his head, and fent it to Agathocles \ who 
advanced to the enemy’s camp, and (hewed it to the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; which ftruck a general pannic among their troops. 

Agathocles , foon after, was in great danger from a mutiny 
that happened in his army; but having quieted the fedition, he 
again attacked and routed the Carthaginians. He afterwards 
purfued an army which they fent againft the Numidians , who 
had revolted from them. Tho’ he was greatly harafled both by 
the Carthaginians and Numidians, yet in the end he defeated 
the enemy, tho’ he loft the greateft part of his own baggage. 

Intending next to believe Carthage , he invited all the princes 
of Africa to join him, ana particularly fent ambafladors to Ophel¬ 
ias prince of the Cyreneans , who had been one of Alexander’s 
captains, and was ambitious of extending his dominions, offer¬ 
ing him the fovereignty of Africa if he would affift him with 
his troops againft Carthage. Ophelias , taken with the bait, im- The 
mediately raifed great levies of Greeks and Africans , and fet out prince of 
to join him at the head, of 2c,000 men, befides women and the Cyre- 
children. After a march of two months thro’ barren and fandy neansyoms 
defarts, where many of his followers were bit to death by fer- Agatbo- 
pents, and perifhed thro’ famine, he joined Agathocles; vyho c / eSf an d 
no fooner had him in his power, than by the blackeft perfidy jsmurder- 
he caufed him to be murdered. By fair words and large pro- edbyhim. 
mifes he prevailed with his army to ferve under him ; but fent 
the women, and thofe who were unfit to bear arms, to Syra¬ 
cufe. Agathocles now feeing himfelf at the head of a numerous 
army, affumed the title of king of Africa , and laid fiege to 
Carthage. 

During thefe tranfaftions in Africa , the city of Agrigentum , 
and raoft of the other cities in Sicily, had taken arms, and en¬ 
tered into an affociation in defence of their liberties. As Xe- 
mdochus , the general of the Agrigentines , who were at the head 
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for fupporting tyranny, Agathocle 


Agathocles ih Africa to the direction of his fon Archagathus , and to return 
returns to to Sicily. He accordingly embarked with 2000 men on hoard 
Sicily. fome open veffels with 50 oars a-piece, and landing in Sicily 

very foon reduced thofe cities that had regained their liberty; 
but could not make himfelf matter of the principal cities be¬ 
longing to the Carthaginians . Having fettled his affairs in 
Sets fail Sicily , he returned to Africa , where he found the face of things 
again for quite changed by his abfence. ,His troops had been defeated, 


Aft 


ed. 


^nd were ready to revolt for want of provifions. Agathocle ... 
the only expedient for relieving his troops, attacked the ene¬ 
my^ camp ; but being repulfed with the lofs of 3000 men, all 

army deferted. He therefore refolved to 


Ai 


Afr, 


want 


army for 


along with him a few of his friends, and his younger fon He- 
raclides . Archagathus , however, being apprifed of his defign, 
difcovered it to the army; who immediately running to arms, 
feized on Agathocles , and committed him to cuftody. As they 
were t now without a head, they were the following night feized 


with 


Deferts 


Agatho 


his army fmall attendance, and put to fea in a fmall veffel, leaving his 
Africa, children to the wild fury of the difappointed foluiers, who im¬ 
mediately putting his two fons to death, chofe new leaders, 
and concluded a peace with the Carthaginians. It was agreed, 
that the Greeks fhould deliver up all the places thay held in 
Africa , receiving for them 300 talents ; that fuch of them as 
were willing to ferve under the Carthaginians , fhould be kindly 
treated, and receive the ufual pay; that the reft fhould be tran- 
fported to Sicily, and have the city of Selmus for their habi¬ 


tation. 


His cr 
ties in 
Sicily. 


Agathocles 


Egejl 


Having taken the town by 

1 « • « 1 • ♦ 
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ftorm, he put the whole inhabitants to death, without diftinc- 
tion of fex or age. When news was brought him of the death 
of his children in Africa , he ordered his brother Antandrus to 
put all thofe Syracufans to death who were any ways related to 
fuch as had attended him in the Carthaginian expedition. His 
orders were executed with the utmoft inhumanity; all thofe who 
were any ways related, to the African army, from the great 
grandfather to the fucking child, being barbaroufly murdered. 
This inhuman cruelty rendering him univerfally detefted, great 
numbers flocked to Dinocrates , who had been banifhed by the 
tyrant, and in a fhort time reduced him to fuch ftraits, that he was 
obliged to purchafe a peace at a very dear rate, by reftoring to 
them all the cities they had formerly pofleffed in Sicily. He 
even offered to Dinocrates to reftore the democracy, provided 
two ftrong holds were left in his hands for the fecurity of his 


perfon 


Dinocrates, -—-... a - r -„ 

and 
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juid then commanded an army of 20,000 foot and 3000 horfe, 
rejected the propofal of Agatbocles ; who thereupon attacked . 
his camp, and gained a complete vi&ory, tho’ he had only 
rooo foot and 3oo_horfe. The remains ot the routed army ca¬ 
pitulated on condition of faving their lives ; but they were no 
j'ooner difarmed, than the tyrant caufed them all to be put to 
the fword, Dinocrates, whofe character refembled his own, he 
received into his friendihip; and ever after entrufted him with 
his moft weighty affairs. Agatbocles , within two years after. Reduces 
brought the whole ifland, except that part fubj e& to the Car- almoftthe 
thagitiians, under fubjedition._ He then paffed over into Italy, whole 
where he fubdued the Bruttiiy and from thence failing to the ifland of 
lipari iflands, he obliged the inhabitants to pay him 100 talents Sicily. 
of gold. Not contented with this fum, which was all they 
had, he ftripped the temples of their facred treafures, and load¬ 
ing eleven mips with the fpoils, fet fail for Syracufe. A ftorm 
arifing, all his veffels were call away, except one galley, in 
which he himfelf efcaped. Soon after he was poifoned by one He is poi- 
Manon , whom he had unnaturally abufed. The tyrant, after foned by 
his meals, always picked his teeth with a quill ; which Mcenon Mcenon. 
having dipped in poifon, his teeth and gums putrified, and his 
whole body being afterwards tortured with moft racking pains, 
in the heighth of them he was hurried away to the funeral 
pile, and burnt, while he was {till alive; a worthy end of lb 
execrable a monfter. He died in the 28th year of his reign, 
and the 95th of his age *. 

Not long after the death of Agatbocles , the Mamertini feized Mejfana 
on MeJJ'ana , and by degrees pofleffed themfelves of a confider- feized by 
able part of Sicily. They are faid to have been originally Cam- the Ma- 
panians, and to have affumed the name of Mamertini , that is, mertini. 
invincible warriors, from Mars, or as they pronounce it, Ma¬ 
iners, the god of war. They ferved in Sicily under Agatbocles ; 
and being dilbanded at his death, they retired to Mejj’ana, with 
the defign to return into their own country. Being admitted 
into the city, they foon after fell unexpectedly upon the inha¬ 
bitants, put all the men to the fword, and married their wives 
and daughters. About the fame time a Roman legion having 
fettled in Rbegium , after murdering the Rhegians , who had 
called them in to their afliftance, fent fuccours to the Mamer¬ 
tini 9 which enabled them to extend their conquefts to the mid¬ 
dle of the ifland. 

After the death of Agatbocles , Syracufe underwent many re- The dit] . 
volutions. Mcenon, who had poifoned him, ufurped the fu- traded 
preme authority; but being driven out by Hycetas, he had re- ftate of 
courfe to the Carthaginians. Hycetas having routed the joint Syracufe . 
forces of Mcenon and the Carthaginians , aflumed the fovereign 
power in Syracufe ; but contented himfelf with the title , of 


* Diod. 1. xx. Juftin, l.’xxii. Orofius, 1 . vii. ./Elian, var. hift. 1 . ii. 
Polyb. 1. xy. 


Praetor, 
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Praetor. In the 9th year of his command, having marched 
againft the Agrigentines , who had revolted, during his abfence 
one Trenion poffefled himfelf of the Sovereign power. Tatum 
being oppofed by Softflrates , who had the fame aim, a civil war 
broke out within the very walls of the city. The Carthagi¬ 
nians taking advantage of thefe diforders, reduced moft of the 
cities fubje< 5 t to Syracufe , and invefted the capital itfelf with a 
powerful fleet, ana an army of 50,000 men. 

Pyrrhus The public danger reconciled the two competitors, who fo- 
invited licited the affiftance of Pyrrhus king of Epirus , the fon in-law 
into Sicily. °f Agathocles. Pyrrhus , who wanted but an honourable pre. 

tence to withdraw from Italy , where he was engaged in a war 
with the Romans , willingly complied with the requeft of the 
Sicilians. Upon his arrival at Syracufe , Teenion and Sofjlrates 
immediately put him in pofleffion of the city, the fleet, and 
public treafure ; and all the cities on the coaft followed the ex- 
Hearrives ample of Syracufe. Having an army of 30,000 foot and 5000 
with a horfe, with a fleet of 200 fail, he foon ftript the Carthaginians 
povveifftl of all their acquifitions in the ifland, except Eryx and Lilybaum\ 
army* the former of which at length he took by aflault, being him¬ 
felf the firft man who mounted the walls. He alfo defeated 
the Mamertini in a pitched battle, and fhut them up within 
the walls of Mefj'una. The Carthaginians fuing to him for a 
peace, he anfwered, that the only means to obtain what they 
defired, was to abandon Sicily. 

Makes his So confident was he of being mafter of the whole ifland, that 
fon king he gave the title of king of Sicily to his fon by the daughter ot 
of Sicily. Agathocles. Tho’ the Mamertines were not yet reduced, and 

the Carthaginians were in pofleffion of Lilybattm , he was never¬ 
theless fo imprudent as to refolve upon an expedition to Africa , 
contrary to the warmeft remonftrances of the Sicilians. Pyr¬ 
rhics being in want of feamen, obliged the maritime cities in his 
intereft to furnifh him with marines, and even forced into tho 
He duo- fervice perfons of rank who had any experience in maritime 
bliges the afFairs. The cities in vain complained of this violence ; and 
Sicilians, the king, offended with their oppofition to his new fcheme, be¬ 
gan to treat them in a very arbitrary manner, which foon drew 
upon himfelf the hatred of the whole nation. His fufpicion 
of the Sicilians rendered him ft ill more infolent and arbitrary. 
After many tyrannical a£ts, he at length Seized the moft pow¬ 
erful and illuftrious citizens of each city, and charging them 
with treasonable practices, either put them to death, or banifhed 
them the ifland. The Sicilians at length conceived fuch an 
averfion againft him, that fome cities entered into a league 
with the Carthaginians , and others with the Mamcrtines , his 
avowed enemies. The Carthaginians hearing of this ch angc, 
fent a new army into Sicily, and cruifed round the ifland with 
a mighty fleet, to prevent Pyrrhus from making his efcape. 

Pyrrhus foon after being Solicited by the Samnitcs , Taren- 
tines , Bruttians , and Lucanians , to return to their affiftance 
againft the Romans, embraced this opportunity of honoura¬ 
bly 
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blv quitting Sicily. He accordingly embarked with his troops ; Abandons 
but being met at fea by the Carthaginians , they funk 70 of his the ifland. 
sallies and difperfed or took the reft ; fo that he faved him- His fleet 
felf m*the ports of Italy with only 12 veffels, the poor remains deftroyed 
of a fleet of zoo fail. Th e Mamertines fent a body of 18,000 by the 
men to Italy to harrafs him after his landing; and thefe troops Cartha- 
feizing the paftes on the road to Tarentum , federal defperate ginians. 
fkirmiflies happened betwixt them and the Epirots. _ Pyrrhus > 
after receiving a wound in the head, killed a Mainertine of ex¬ 
traordinary fize, who challenged him to fingle combat; which 
terrifying the Mamertines , and obliging them to retire, he con¬ 
tinued his march to Tarentum. 

The Syracufan troops, upon the departure of Pyrrhus , chofe flier0 a P- 
Hiero for their commander, who was the natural fon of Hie- pointed. 
rocles by a Have, His father, who was one of the defendants general of 
of Gclon-, the fir ft king of Syracufe, caufed him to be expofed th e fyra- 
foon after his birth in a foreft, where a fwarm of bees is laid tufans. 
to have nourifhed him fome days with their honey. The 
foothfayers being confulted on this prodigy, declar'd, that the 
boy would one day mount the throne of his anceftors, and re¬ 
store his family to its antient fplendor; on which the father 
owned him, and caufed him to be brought up in a manner 
fuitable to his birth. When he came to man’s eftate, he di~ 
ftinguifhed himfelf by his courage and prudence, and by his 
addrels in all military exereifes. Having made his firft cam¬ 
paigns under Pyrrhus , he fo improved in the art of war under 
the dire&ion of fo great a matter, that he was looked upon as 
the beft commander in the army when he was but 25 years of 
age. But his great moderation, affability, and engaging be¬ 
haviour, gained him more honour than his military exploits. 

He was exceeding handfome, of a robuft conftitution, and ex¬ 
traordinary ftrength ; and feemed to have been born for virtue, 
and to be governed by no other paffion but the love of glory. 

The Syracufans, after the departure of Pyrrhus , falling into He is uni¬ 
great diforders, titer0 , and his collegue Artemidorus , endea- verfally 
voured to re-eftablifh good order in the capital. Hiero , by the beloved 
arts of infmuation and addrefs, without fhedding of blood, or by them, 
{lurting one fingle citizen, calmed the minds of the people, re¬ 
conciled the factions, and fo gained the hearts of all, that the 
Syracttfans , tho’ highly diffatisned with the troops for affuming 
the right of chufing their own general, yet unanimoufly con¬ 
firmed him in the command, invefting him with all civil and 
military power during the interregnum. 

Hiero , to prevent any difturbances in the city during the ab- 
fence of the army, which had ufually happened, married the 
daughter of Leptines , a nobleman of great intereft and autho¬ 
rity among the people, and always left his father-in-law go¬ 
vernor of the city when he took the field. The mercenary 
troops having often, by their ungovernable and feditious tem¬ 
per, caufed great diforders in the ftate, he refolved utterly to 
extirpate them, as the only means to fecure the tranquillity of 

his 
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The fedi- his country. He led them, with the other Syracujan troops 
tious mer- againft the Mamertines ; and in an engagement which enfued 
cenaries he expofed them alone to the enemy; but inftead of fupport. 
cut off by ing them*, withdrew with the Syracufans , fo that they were a] 
a ftrata- cut in pieces. 

Having thus purged his army of thofe mutineers, he revived 

He revives the military difcipline among the Syracufans , took other mer- 
the uiili- cenaries more tra&able into his fervice, and by degrees ren¬ 
tary difci- dered his army formidable both to the Carthaginians and Ida- 
pline, and mertines. The latter having invaded the territories of Syracuf 
defeats Hiero marched out againft them, and entirely defeated them 
the Ma- near Myla , now Milazzo, on the north point of the ifland. 
ma tir.es. Cios , their general, being taken prifoner, and feeing his foil’s 

horfe in the Syracujan camp, conjectured he was flain, and 
thereupon laid violent hands onhimfelf. The Mamertines^ 
his death, being deftitute of a head, Hiero invaded their terri¬ 
tories, and poffeffed himfelf of the cities of Mylts , Amafela , 
Aleefa , and Abacecnum , and then returned loaded with glory 
He isuna- and booty to Syracufe , where he was unanimoufly declared 

king, all the allies foon after acknowleging him as fuch. This 
happened feven years after he had been inverted with the com¬ 
mand of the army*. 

Some time after his aeceffion to the throne, he again defeat¬ 
ed the Mamertines , and reduced them to fuch ftraits, that they 
begged a conference, and agreed to put Mcffana into his hands, 


moufly 

declared 
king of 
Syratvfe. 


on condition that he would maintain the inhabitants in the pof- 
fefiion of their antient rights and privileges, and proteCf them 
againft any foreign invafion. While Micro was advancing to 
take poffefiion of the city, Hannibal , the Carthaginian general, 
treacheroufly prevented him, by amufing him with friendly 
congratulations, till fome troops, which he had kept concealed 
in the iflands of Lipari , had reached Mcffana. The Mamer¬ 
tines feeing themfelves fupported with a new reinforcement, 
deliberated in a general affembly on the meafures they fhould 
take. Some were for accepting the protection Carthage offered 
them, others for furrendering to Hiero ; but the greateft part 
were for calling the Romans to their affirtance. 

The Ma- Before they fought the laft battle with Hiero , they had im- 
mertines plored the protection of the Romans ; and the people, at the 
call in the inftigation of the confuls, had promifed to comply with their 
Romans, requeft. The fenate, however, confidering that the Sicilians 

were only endeavouring to recover a city which the Mamertines 
had taken by the blackeft treachery, thought it altogether un¬ 
worthy of the Roman virtue to undertake openly the defence 
of traitors. But when news was brought to Rome that the 
Carthaginians had entered Meffana , and were in poffefiion of 
the citadel, the affair was again debated in the fenate. The 
confcript fathers, however, ftill refufed to make any decree 


* Juftin, I. xxii*. Polyb. 1 . i. 


con- 
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concerning it; but the people, inflamed by the difcourfes of 
the prsetors, made a law for granting afliftance to the Mamer- 
tincs, and commanded Appius Claudius , one of the confuls, to Claudius 
attempt the deliverance of Mejfana. The Mamertines , partly fent to 
by fraud and partly by open force, drove out the Carthaginians MtffUna. 
from the citadel, and delivered the city to the Romans. The M 
Carthaginians , when they had firft crucified their general for his 
cowardice and ill conduct, made hafte to draw together all 
their forces to retake Mejfana j and foon befieged the place by 
fea and land. 

Hiero king of Syracife had already made the neceflary prepa- Hiero and 
rations to befiege MefJ'ana ; but hearing that it was defended by the Car - 
the Romans , and on that account thinking himfelf too weak for thaginiam 
the enterprize,' he offered to enter into an alliance with the jointly be- 
Cartbaginians ; who being determined to venture all rather than f ie o-e Mef- 
fuffer the Romans to get any footing in Sicily, readily hearkned fata. 
to his propofal. A treaty was accordingly concluded between 
them for driving out the Romans , Mejfana was to be delivered 
up to Hiero , and fome places fubj eCt to Syracufe were to be 
put into the hands of the Carthaginians. In confequence of 
this treaty, Hiero came with his army before Mejfana , and 
encamped on one fide of the city, while the Carthaginians block¬ 
ed up the other. 

Claudius , a legionary tribune, who commanded the Romans 
in the abfence of the conful, refufing to quit Mejfana when 
fummoned by the Carthaginian general, he ordered all the Ita¬ 
lians who ferved in his army to be maflacred. Soon after, the 
conful Appius Claudius arriving at Rhegium with a powerful 
army, fent deputies to Hiero , conjuring him by his former 
friendfhip to the Romans not to perfift in the fiege of Mejfana. 

Some time before, Hiero had not only fupplied the Roman army 
before Rhegium with provifions, but had alfo fent fome troops 
thither, who affifted in reducing the place, which had been 
formerly feized upon by a revolted legion. As he judged that 
the Mamertines deferred equally to be extirpated with the Rhe- 
gians , he anfwered, that the people of Rome could not, with 
equity, take them under their protection, and that he was re- 
folved to profecute his defign. 

The conful having received this anfwer, pafled the Straits in 
an adventurous manner by night, and was received into Mcf- 
fana. Finding the place clofely prefled on every fide, he fent 
offers of accommodation to both camps, defiring only that the 
Mamertines might remain unmolefted. His propofal being re¬ 
jected, be drew his forces out of the city, and offered battle 
to Hiero j who readily accepted it. The fight was long and Hie*o de- 
obftinate ; but at laft the Romans obtained the victory. Hiero f eatec j u,, 
thinking the Carthaginians had betrayed him, and fuffered the t j ie 
Romans to enter the ifland on purpofe to deftroy him ; and be- r . ia .f. ' 
fides, being in great want of provifions, decamped haftily in the * 
night, and returned to Syracufe. After his departure, Appius 

attacked 
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atts 


Both con- 


who afe attacked the Carthaginian camp ; but was repulfed with con 
at firft re- fiderable lofs. The Carthaginians , however* quitting thei 
pulfed by trenches, and purfuing him, were in their turn defeated by th 
the Car- legions, and driven back to their camp. Appius afterwards mad 
tbagini- feveral incurfions into the territories of Syracufe , while the Car 

thaginians , according to Polybius, t hought proper to quit th 
fiege, and to withdraw into the neighbouring cities. The con 
ful being obliged to return to Rome , Hiero and the Garthagi 
nians again took the field, and reduced feveral cities that ha< 
declared for the enemy. 

_ The Romans refolving to fupport the war in Sicily withvi. 

fills fent g° ur » fent both confuls thither the following fpring with 16,001 

to Sialv legionary troops, and 1200 horfe, befides the forces of thei 

allies. The confuls landed their forces in Sicily , without meet 
ing with the leaft oppofition from the Carthaginian fleet; ant 
at their firft arrival, many cities, both of the Carthaginians anc 
Syracufans , immediately fubmitted to them. Others they oblig¬ 
ed by force to furrender; fo that in a few months they reduc¬ 
ed no fewer than 67 places, among which were Taurominm 
and Catana , two cities of great importance. 

A general dread and confirmation having fpread thro’ all 
the ifland, and the confuls advancing with all their forces tc 
befiege Syracufe , at that time one of the greateft and ftrongell 
cities in the world, Hiero began to reflect, that if he con¬ 
tinued his alliance with the Carthaginians , it would draw ruin 
upon him, as the ifliie of the war, in all probability, would be 
determined in favour of the Romans. He fent ambaffadors, 
therefore, t® the confuls, with propofals for a treaty. The 
Hiero con- offer was embraced with pleafure by the Romans , chiefly for the 
eludes an fake of fecuring provifions to their army. A treaty was ac- 
alliance cordingly concluded on the following terms : that the Romans 
with the fhould receive Hiero into the number of their friends and allies, 
Romans, and protect his dominions from all hoftilities whatfoever; that 
Bef. Ch. Hiero , on the other hand, fhould deliver up the prifoners he 


had taken without ranfom, and pay the republic 100, or ac- 


261. 

cording to Eutropius , 200 talents of filver. This agreement was 
at firft only a truce for 15 years ; but the conditions were fo 
faithfully performed on both Tides, that it lafted as long as 
Hiero lived *. 

Hishappy Hiero , from henceforth, faw no hoftilities in his dominions, 


reign 


nor had any other fhare in the prefent war but that of fending 
from time to time fupplies of provifions to his allies the Romans, 
who gratefully acknowlcged his generofity, and protected his 
dominions from the infults of the Carthaginians . He lived up¬ 
wards of 50 years after his acceffion to the throne ; and while 
the whole country round him was defolated by the cruel wars 
which the two moft powerful republics in the world made upon 


* Polyb, 1 . i. Juftin, 1 . xxiii. 
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each other, he and his people enjoyed the fweets of a profound 

peace and tranquillity. 

r xho’ Hiero cultivated with the greateft fincerity the friend - 
fhip of the Romans , yet, after the conclufion of the firft Punic 
w ar, when the Carthaginians , who had been forced wholly to 
abandon Sicily, were engaged in a moft dangerous war at home 
againft their own mercenaries, he kindly aflifted that republic 
in its greateft extremity. During the interval of peace between He ftudics 
the firft and fecond Punic war, which was about 25 years, the wel- 
Hiero’s foie application was to make his fubje&s happy. Be- fare of his 
fore his reign, the ftate had been divided into two factions, the people, 
one of the citizens, the other of the foldiers ; which occasion¬ 
ed numberlefs calamities to the ftate. Hiero , however, by his 
prudent and impartial conduct, fo rooted out all feeds of ani- 
mofity, that during a reign of 50 years, no revolt or fedition 
ever arofe, or the leaft commotion either in the army or the 
city. His particular care was to encourage agriculture, which He en- 
he looked upon as the certain means to diffiife abundance among courages 
ihis people. He did not think it unworthy of the fovereignty agricul- 
toftudy that art; and even compofed a book on that fubjeft, ture. 
of which the lofs is greatly to be regreted. As the chief riches 
of the country confifted in corn, the tenth part of which was 
paid to the king, Hiero made fuch wife and equitable regula¬ 
tions on this head, that they became in a manner the funda¬ 
mental laws of the country, and were obferved not only in his 
reign, but in all fucceeding times. 

In the fecond Punic war, Hiero gave fignal proofs of his at- His con- 
tachment to the Romans. As foon as he heard that Hannibal ftant at- 
had entered Italy , he failed with his fleet to Mejfana , and af- tachment 
fured Tiberius Sempronius , the conful, that old as he was, he to the 
would, if the Romans thought it neceflary, crofs over into Italy Romans . 
at the head of his troops to their afliftance. He fupplied the 
confuls legions with corn and cloaths at his own expence; but 
did not leave Sicily , as Sempronius declared there would be no 
need of his perfonal afliftance. 

Hiero 1 s fincere affection for the Romans appeared more con - 
fpicuous, after they had been defeated a third time by Hannibal^ 
and were abandoned by many of their allies. He fent a fleet 
laden with provifions to the port of OJlia ; and the ambafladors 
who came with the prefent, being introduced to the fenate, 
told the confcript fathers, “ That Hiero , as their faithful ally, 
u had fent them a victory of mafly gold, weighing about 300 
u pounds ; which he hoped they would receive as a favourable 
c augury, and a pledge of his vows for their profperity: that 
he had alfo fent 300,000 modii of wheat, and 200,000 mod it 
‘ of barley ; and if the Romans wanted more, he would caufe 
“ what quantity they pleafed to be tranfported to fuch places 
a s they fhould appoint: that as he knew thev employed 
no ftrangers in their armies, except light armed troops, he 
had therefore fent only toco archers and {lingers.’ 1 Hiero , 

2t the fame time, advLfed the Romans to make a diverflon in 

8 Aj'rha , 
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Africa , which woult 

Hannibal 


The Romans 


—~ — — - - ^ 

good king Hiero {hewed them, thanked him for his prefent 
and advice, and fent him an obliging letter. All the corn an 
barley on board the {hips, with the archers and {lingers, wer 
fent to the confuls. A reinforcement of 25 quinqueremes wa 


T. 


If 


His gen< 
rofity to 
the Rho¬ 
dians. 


and, purfuant to Hiero’$ advice, he was empowered to carr 
the war into Africa if he thought proper*. 

Hiero prudently judged, that it was neceflary to hazard ever 
thing to put a flop to the prefent fuperiority of the Carthay 
nians , as the fall of Rome would foon be followed with the ruin 0 
Syracufe. Valerius Maximus commends the noble and polite Jibe 
rality of Hiero , who did not offer the Romans 300 pounds weigh 
of gold in fpecie, as being well acquainted with their delicaci 
in that point j but fent it under the form of a victory, whici 
they could not refufe on account of the good omen it feemei 
to bring along with it. 

His generality did not confine itfelf folely to the Romans. Hi 
fent 100 talents to the Rhodians, with other rich prefents, afte 
the great earthquake, which laid wafte their ifland, and threv 
down the famous coloffus. He moreover caufed two itatues t< 
be ere&ed in the market-place at Rhodes , reprefenting the peo 




Hiero 


prefents, believed himfelf indebted to them. 

Theocritus , indeed, in one of his paftorals, entitled Him 
feems to reproach the king as if he had not acknowleged, ii 
an handfome manner, the verfes made in his commendation 
But the mean manner in which he claims, as it were, a rewan 
for his poetry, leaves room to conclude, that the imputation 0 
avarice falls with more juftice on the poet than the prince, 
His pub- Tho’ Hiero r -— J —- : - ; - : ~- 


lie works. 


nquillity 


maintaining thi 
not, however 


To him the Syracufe 


indebted for thofe amazing warlike engines which they mad 
ufe of when befieged by the Romans. He caufed palaces, tem 
pies, arfenals, ana many other public buildings to be eredtedir 


Syracufe 


direction of Archimedes , which were thi 


greateft ornaments of that ftately metropolis. An infinite num 
her of {hips were alfo built by his orders for the exportatioi 
of corn, in which the greateft: riches of the ifland confifted 
The won- We are told of a galley built by him, which was one of th< 
derful wonders of the age. This {hip, which was built under the di 
gaily built redtion of Archimedes , had twenty benches of oars, and all thi 
1 u ~ conveniences of a large palace. It contained three fpaciou; 


by his 
order. 
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jngs, windows, and all other parts, were embellifhed with all 
jcinds of ornaments. In the uppermoft apartment there was a 
fpacious gymnafium, or place of exercife; and walks with 
gardens and plants of all kinds difpofed in beautiful order, 
which were refrelhed with water conveyed to them thro’ pipes, 
fome of hardened clay, and others of lead. But the fineft of the 
apartments was that of Venus ; the floors of which were inlaid 
with agats and other precious {tones, the infide was lined with 
Cyprefs wood, and the windows adorned with ivory, paintings, 
and fmall ftatues. In this apartment there was a library, and 
a bath with three great coppers, and a bathing-veffel made of 
one Angle Hone of various colours, and containing 250 quarts. 
It was fupplied with water from a great refervoir at the head 
of the £hip, which held 100,000 quarts. On all Tides, the 




Ihip 


paintings, and had eight towers of 


equal dimenfions, each of which was conftantly guarded by 
four young men completely armed, and two archers. Round 
thefe towers were parapets, whence ftones might be difcharged 
againft the enemy’s vefleis when they approached; and to the 
fide of the veflel was faliened an engine, made by Archimedes, 
which threw a Hone of 100 weight, and an arrow 18 feet long, 
to the dillance of 125 feet. Tho’ the hold of this veflel was 
exceeding deep, a Angle man might neverthelefs foon clear it 
of water with a machine invented by Archimedes. Micro re¬ 


warded an Athenian Doet with 6000 bufhels 

He 


verfes he had compofed 


veflel 


Egypt j His prs- 



and as there was at that time a great famine in Egypt , he tent f-nts to 
along with it a fleet of tranfports with 300,000 quarters of Ptolemy 
corn, 10,000 great earthen jars of fait filh, 20,000 quintals of king of 
faked flefh, and an immenfc quantity of other provifions *. 

After the battle of Carina, when the Romans , who had been 
totally defeated, lofc their Italian allies, the Carthaginians land¬ 
ed a great many troops in Sicily , and made a dreadful havock 
in the territories of Syracufe. Nothing, however, could {hake 
the king’s conftancy. His greateft concern was to fee fome, 
even of his own family, favour the Carthaginians . His foil 


Gd;n, who married Nereis th 




his father’s wholefome advice, and looking upon the Romans as 


Mann 


ginians. He had already armed the multitude, and Air red up 
the allies of Syracufe to join him ; but his meafures were broken 
hy an unexpected death, which happened fo feafonably, that 
his father was fufpeCtcd to have been privy to it. Micro him- 
lelf died foon after, in the goth year of his age, and 54th of his His death 


reign, infinitely regreted by his fubjeCts, and no iefs by the 
Romans , who loft in him a 1110ft conftant fiiend. 
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his people than the aggrandizing of his family, had formed a 
deiign, fome time before his death, of abolifhing monarchy 
and reftoring the Syracufans to their antient liberty. His only 
heirs were his grandfon Hieronymus , the fon of Gelon, and two 
daughters, Demarata and Hcraclca ; the former married to An- 
dranodorus , and the latter to Zoipus^ two of the greateft lords 


Heraclea 


Hierony 


not 15 years of age; and 


feldom went to court, and was at no pains to difluade her fa- 


D 


ing both very ambitious, fhe never ceafed to importune the 
king not to deprive his grandfon of a crown that was due to 
him by right of inheritance. The old man of 90, not being 
able to hold out againft the carefTes, tears, and entreaties of a 
daughter, at laft made a will, and bequeathed the crown to 
his grandfon. To prevent, as far as poffible, the evils he ap¬ 
prehended, he appointed him 15 guardians, who were to form 
his council; earneftly defiring them at his death never to de¬ 
part from the alliance with the Romans , to teach the young 
prince to abftain from pomp and oftentation, and to inftill into 
his mind the fame principles by which he had a&ed during 
his whole reign. 


The 


affembly 


general ancmuiy* w<u> uk.cu due dv a very 

ed over by the court, and artfully placed 


affembly 


fhew 


parts 

None. 


^ - — — j ^ — 

ever, had courage enough to proteft againft it: and therefore 


affembly 


or 


accepting the will. Andranodorus thinking the young prince 
fecurely feated on the throne, becaufe he law no oppofition, 
foon began to take fuch meafures as plainly difeovered his am¬ 
bitious views. Under pretence that the young prince was of 
age to take the reins of government into his own hands, he 
removed all the other guardians, and by this means in a man¬ 
ner ufurped the fupreme power, Hieronymus being entirely un- 
ff is virus der his dire£tion. The new king feemed to take pleafure in 
3i*l cru- increafing the forrow of the people for the lofs of Hiero. In- 
elty. ftead of allowing them free areefs to him at all times, and ap- 

plying himfelf to redrefs their grievances, he never gave au( i- 
ence but with an air of contempt, and often added fevere jells 
to his denials. He reaffumed the purple, and diadem, and 
never appeared in public, but in a chariot drawn by white 
horfes, and furrounded by a troop of guards. His guardians 
werewith great difficulty fuffered to approach him; and giv¬ 
ing himfelf up to all manner of debauchery, he had no confi¬ 
dents but the minifters of his pleafu res. His cruelty was no 
ways inferior even to that of Agatboclcs , and feemed to have ex- 
tinguifticd in him all fenfe of humanity. Both people and no¬ 
ble# being univerfaliy alarmed at his proceedings, fome of his 

guardians 

tp 
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Guardians even laid violent hands on themfelves to avoid fee¬ 
ing the vices of their ward, and others voluntarily withdrew 

from their country. 

Only three men of diftin&iph 


'Thraft 


Fa&ions 


The at court 


fatter, tho’ a true courtier, and one who readily complied with in favour 

U t • 1!_i!_* _:_: __ . ,1' r r « 


was 


ning ftatefman, and underltood better than any other his ma- 


He was a zealous advocate for the Ro- 


but the other two thinking them already con- mans . 


fter 

mans, _ 

quered, openly declared for the Carthaginians , and brought the 

king to favour their opinion. A melancholy accident foon de¬ 
termined him to chufe the worft part. One Solis, a man of a 
mean condition, who had ferved the king from his infancy, 
difcovered a confpiracy again# him ; but could name none of 
the corifpirators, except Theodotus , who was put to the torture, 
in order to make him difcover the whole plot. Theodotus , 
when on the rack, confefled the crime as to himfelf; but in- 


o f the Ro~ 

mans and 
Carthazi - 

G> 


Head 


accomplices, 


all the king’s belt 

friends, tho' innocent j and among others Thrafo , as the ring¬ 
leader of the whole enterprife. He perftfted to the laft breath 
in accufing the innocent j and his accomplices depended fo 
much on his fecrecy, that none of them left the city, or ab- 
fconded, during the whole time he was kept in prifon and racked* 

His depofition being believed, all the intereft Thrafo had at 
court could not fave his life. 

Upon the death of Tbrdfo , the king openly declared for the 
Carthaginians , and lent ambafladors to their general in Italy. ( 
Hannibal received therh with great demonftrations of kindnds, ?n alii- 

_.1 r.. . in*. rr* 7 - » 7 . ^ 


The king 
propofes 


Hiero?iy 


Claudius Pulcher , the Ro- ance with 


man praetor in Sicily , took umbrage at the arrival of the Car- the Car¬ 
thaginian ambafladors, and immediately fent deputies to Syr a- thagini - 
cufe, to renew the alliance made with king Hiero. Before their am. 
arrival, however, the Carthaginians had given Hieronymus fuch 
high notions of Hannibal's victories, that he had refolved to 
fend an ethbafly to Carthage. When the Roman deputies were 
admitted to an audience, they began their fpeech with explain¬ 
ing the motives of their deputation. Hieronymus , who was na¬ 
turally given to raillery, interrupted them, and laid, “ I will 
alk you but one queftion $ who were conquerors at Cannes , 
you or the Carthaginians ? I 


He re¬ 
ceives the 


oman 


« 

« 


R 

ambafla¬ 
dors with 


Ihould 


am told fuch furprizing things contempt 


lars of it.” The Romans, tho’ piqued at this feyere reproach, 
only made him this reply, That when he would pleafe to be 
lerious, they would defire another audience. At their next 
audience, which happened a few days after, they 


and 


him 


„ adviled him not to change Tides too 

ralhly, left he fhould foon have occafion to repent of his con- 
fluct. To this the king replied, with an iilfulting air, “ Ye<-' 

K ln deed, I fuppofe it was out of pure friendfhip that the R t 
mans, upon a falfe report of my grandfather’s death, brought 
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“ their fleet in fight of Syracufe. Did they defign to .make 


“ themfelves matters of my dominions, or to protect them?” 


The ambafladors endeavoured to afliire him, that it was with 


a fincere defign to afiift him ; but he, \yith an air of raillery, 
only replied, “ Since then you could tack about, give me 




leave, in my turn, to take advantage of the wind. It i; 


“ now fet for Carthage , and thither I flhall fail.” The depu- 
ties then withdrew ; and from this time Rome looked upon the 


J’.nte’-s 


king cf Syracufe as her enemy. 


Hieronymus , foon after, concluded a treaty with the Cartha- 


h-.tjanal - ginians on the following conditions: that the Carthaginian, 


t ■ 'i iT - * 


mould aflift Hieronymus with a fleet and land army; and that 


\viih Car- after they had, with their joint forces, driven the Romans ou 

of the ifiand, it fnould be divided equally betwixt him am 


' i 


1 V* 


U A 


the Cart ha 9inians. Two of the Carthaginian deputies, wh< 


were Syracufans by defeent, tho’ born at Carthage , reprefentei 


to the king how prejudicial the fecond article might prove t< 


him ; and alleging that his right to all Sicily was indifputable 


they prevailed on him to fend a fecond embafly to Cartoon 
His ambalfadors now urged his right to the whole ifland, am 


pro 

Car 


pofed only an alliance for mutual afliftance; to which th 
t bar ini arcs con Tented. Half Sicily, at this time, was in th 


hands of the Romans , the Carthaginian part of the ifland hav 


jng been furrendcred to them upon the conclufion of the firl 


Panic war 5 therefore they were in a condition to be dreade 


by the Syr a erf a ks. Hieronymus , however* when again defire 
to enter into an alliance with them, returned this impolite an 


provoking anfwer, “ Let the Romans reftore all the gold, pre 




Tents, and corn that they drew from my grandfather, 


an 




con fen t that the river Himera be the common boundary be 


tween us, and I will renew the antient treaties with them. 


J. h 


77 


ICO 


a-: ::s ne- 


lities 


i;^v s a- 


Fhe Roman praetor, finding the king inflexible, began hofti 
in the territory cf Syraafc ; and Hieronymus , aflemblin 

T eontium , where he fixed h 


men, marched to 


cin hoiVi- about 15,000 

head quarters, fending a detachment from thence of 2000 me 


gainil the to diflodge Tome Roman garrifons. Mean while, the ccnfpir; 


Syr acu- tors, whole names Theodoras had concealed, even in the mid 


j ns - 

H'erony- 


ef torments, took an opportunity of murdering him in tl 


directs of Leontiv.m. The army, which was encamped witho 


viui mur¬ 
dered. 


the 


walls, hearing 


of his death, cried out, that the afiaifii 


ought all to be fierificed to his manes ; but the fw r eet name 


Bef. Ch. liberty, with which the confpirators filled the city and cam 


208. 


foon appeafed tiieir refentment. 


The king was no fooner dead, but Sofs and Theodoras, tv 


of the confpirators, flattened to Syracufe , to prevent 
of Andranodorus , and the others of the king’s fafti 


the attemf 


ng’s faftion. ArM 


nodorus , however, having notice of what had happened befc 


their arrival, feized on the citadel and the ifland of Ortjp 


and filled them 


witn troops. 

Claudius , the Roman praetor, was not entirely unconcern 
the plot againit the king. But however that be, he did 1 


Some writers are of opinion, tE 


i 




lot 
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fail to give the fenate immediate advice of all that had palled, 
and to take the necefiary fteps for the fecurity of his province. 

The two confpirators entering the quarter of the city called Frelhdif- 
Tyche about fun-fet, {hewed the people the king’s diadem and turbar.ccs 
bloody robes ; which drawing great crowds of the inhabitants in Syra* 
round them, they invited the citizens to meet in Acradina , a fe. 
which was, as it were, the heart of the city, to take proper 
meafures for the recovery of their liberty. The whole city 
declaring for the confpirators, lights were feen in all parts; 
and the citizens arming themfelves with the greateft difpatch, 
rook poll in all the avenues leading to the citadel. Andrano- 
dorus attempted to poflefs himfelf of the public granaries ; but 
the foldiers, whom he employed on this cccafion, revoked from 
him, and delivered them to the magiftrates of the city. 

Next morning all the inhabitants of Syracufe crowded into 
Acradina , where the fenate was aflembled for tire firft time fmee 
Hicro’s death. Polyanus , an illuftrious citizen, addrefied the 
people with great freedom and moderation, and advifed them 
not to involve themfelves in civil difeord with too great precipi ¬ 
tation, but to defire Andranodo?-us to refign the citadel to the 
public magiftrates. Deputies were accordingly fent to him, 
with whom he entered into a conference ; and reflecting on the 
hazard and difficulty of his undertaking, he feemed inclined to 
agree to their demand. His wife Demarata , however, taking 
him afide, and repeating a faying of Dionyftus the tyrant. That 
no man ought to quit a throne% till he is dragged from it by the 
heels , advifed him to demand time to confider, and in the mean 
while to endeavour to gain the troops at Leontium , by promis¬ 
ing them half the king’s treafures. Andranodorus , thinking it Andrar.o- 
impradticable to put this counfel in execution, judged it moft dents iub- 
prudent to fubmit; and accordingly next morning threw open mitstothe 
the gates of Ortygia , and repairing to the market-place of fenate. 
Acradina , where the people were aflembled, mounted the 
tribunal of harangues. After excufing his delay from the ap- 
prehenfions he had been under, of being involved in the ty¬ 
rant’s punifhment, he declared that he was come to put his life 
and fortune into the hands of the fenate. The whole city 
was highly rejoiced on this occaficn j and the reft of the day 
was fpent in feafting and returning thanks to the gods for fo 
happy a change. 

On the morrow, the chief magiftrates for governing the ftate 
were eleded by the people. They chofe Jlndranodorus , with, 
the chief confpirators, two of whom. Softpater and Dinomanes^ 
had leized on the military cheft at Leontium , and caufed it to 
be removed to Syracufe , where treafurers were appointed to take 
care of all the effeCts of the late king. The Syracafans , as a 
fign of their having entirely recovered their liberty, caufed the 
■wall to be beat down between Acradina and Ortygia , which was 
the retreat of their kings. 

Hippocrates and Epicycles, two agents of Hannibal, whom 
Hieronymus had placed at the head of his troops, endeavoured 
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at firft to conceal the king’s death; but finding that impoflible 
and being abandoned by the troops, they came to Syracufe ! 
Obferving that the Syracufans no longer favoured them, they 
begged leave to return to Italy , and to be efcorted thither, that 
they might not fall into the hands of the Romans . The ma¬ 
gistrates being too dilatory in appointing the tipie for their de¬ 
parture, they found means to form a party againft the fenate 
of Syracufe and againft Rome , ftirring up the foldiers to rebel- 

lion, by telling them, that the fenate defigned to deliver up the 
ftate to the Romans, and facrifice the public good to their private 
ambition. Andranodorus was not a ftranger to the private ca¬ 
bals which they held at their lodgings, being continually fpj. 
rited up by his ambitious wife to re-eftablilh monarchy, and 
place himlelf on the throne. 


Having confulted with Themijlus , who had married the late 


ley privately parted fentence of 
Themijlus , upon his depofition 


king’s filter, he was encouraged by him to form a defien for 

. I r 4 • /I 1 *1 m r% ® - . 


ufurping the fupreme power, Themijlus readily promifing him 
his afiiftance. Their plot was foon after difeovered by the 
imprudence of Themijlus , who trufted the fecret to one of his 
intimates named Aryto. He dif overing the confpiracy to the 
chief magiftrates or praetors, the ’ ’ ~ 

death upon Andranodorus and 

alone, and ordered fome of the guards to fall upon them at the 
door of the fenate-houfe. They were accordingly (lain as they 
were entering the fenate; which ftruck the other fenators 
with great confternation. The praetors, however, introducing 
Arijlo into the affembly, he made a full difeovery of the de- 
figns of the confpirators. He told them, that the Iberian and 
African mercenaries were to have been the inftruments of the 
intended refolution, and to have been employed in a {laminating 
the chief citizens of Syracufe , whofe eftates they were to have 
for their reward. 

The populace, in the mean time, not knowing for what 
reafon two citizens of diftin&ion had been fo unexpectedly put 
to death, threatned to revenge the violence offered them. 
Scpater , however, by order of the fenate, haranguing the mul¬ 
titude, and opening up to them the defigns of the confpirators, 
he fo inflamed their minds, that they cried out, that none of 
the royal family ought to be fufferea to live. This cruel fen¬ 
tence was no fooner parted by the people, but the praetors, 
who ought to have checked the fury of the multitude, ordered 
it to be put in execution. Demarata and Harmonia being 
flain, the executioners went afterwards to the houfe of Hera- 
clea , the wife of Zoipus, who was abfent on an embafly at the 
court of Egypt. During his abode there, Heraclea fpent her 


days in retirement, wholly employed in the education of the 


two young princefles her daughters, and had not the leaft con¬ 


cern in the confpiracy. She reprefented her innocence to the 
executioners, and entreated to be banifhed to her hufband; but 
her entreaties making no impreflion on them, they firft ftabbed 
her in the fight of her.daughters, and then difpatched them, al¬ 
ready 
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ready ftained and covered with the blood of their mother. 

They were fcarce dead, when an order came from the people 
to fufpend the execution. When they underftood that the in¬ 
nocent princefles were already executed, they exclaimed with 
the utmoft rage and fury againft the magiftrates, who had been 
fo ready to put that cruel fentence in execution, without al¬ 
lowing them time to reflect on the injuftice of it. Compaffion 
for the unfortunate Heraclea , had greatly abated the hatred of 
the people to the king’s party ; fo that the two ambafiadors of Epicydes 
Hannibal, who were originally Syracufans, prevailed fo much a °d Hip- 
with the unfteady populace, that inftead of leaving Sicily, they pocrates 
were chofen praetors at the next election, in the room or Andra- C lifted 
nodorus and Themijlus. prxtors. 

All thefe difturbances were fomented by Hannibal, who 
thereby expected both to fecure his conquefts in Italy, and give 
Carthage an opportunity of recovering her antient dominions in 
Sicily, which were now in pofleflion of the Romans, and divided 
by them into two provinces, under the government of two 
praetors. As the Carthaginians would probably fend hither a 
numerous army from Africa, the Romans now ordered Mar- 
alius to tranfport the army he commanded at Nola into Sicily, 
and aflift the two praetors, Appius Claudius and Cornelius Len- 
tulus. The greateft part of the Syracufan praetors were ftill in- The Syra- 
clined to keep up a good undemanding with Rome, and fent cufam de¬ 
deputies to Claudius to renew the antient treaties between thefirousof 
two republics. Claudius came to no conclufion with them, but an alli- 
reterred the whole matter to the conful Marccllus ; who, upon ance with 
his arrival, having heard their propofals, and finding them ad- the Ro- 
vantageous to his republic, difpatched an embally to Syracufe mans, 
to confirm the treaty. 

T he Roman ambafladors found the ftate of affairs much al¬ 
tered ; for the emifi'aries of Haymibal having induftrioufly fpread 
a report, that a Carthaginian fleet appeared off cape Pachynum, 
gave new confidence to the enemies of Rome. Befides, Hippo- but pre- 
crates and Epicydes , among their other artifices to create an vented by 
averfion of the Romans, infinuated by means of the mercena- Epicydes 
ries and Roman deferters, that Syracufe was to be delivered up and Hip - 
to the j Romans, and that the defign was carrying on by the prae- pocrates, 
tors, who had fold themfelves to Rome . Some fhips of Otacilius 
drawing near to Syracufe, confirmed thefe fufpicions; and the 
populace, at the mitigation of Hippocrates and Epicydes, ran to 
arms, to oppofe the pretended defeent of the Romans. 

In this confufion, the wifeft among the praetors thought pro¬ 
per to fummon an aflembly of the people. Hot debates arofe ; 
but the minds of the alfembly were at laft fomewhat com- 
pofed, by a fpeech made to them by Apollonides , one of the 
principal fenators, who having warmly exhorted them to union 
among themfelves, advifed them to declare for the Romans . 

The people, greatly moved by his difeourfe, ordered that a cer¬ 
tain number of military officers Ihould be joined in commiffion 
with the praetors, and the chief men in the fenate to deliberate 
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on His propofal. The council determining that Syracufe had no 
juft reafon to break with Rome , it was declared, that the treaty; 
of peace concluded with the Romans fliould be continued, and 
an embafly lent to Marcellus to renew it. The qonful, how¬ 
ever, would not accept of the alliance, unlefs Leontium , and 
the other cities that had been fubject to the kings, were includ¬ 
ed in the treaty. A few days after, the Leontines being haraf- 
fca by their neighbours, folicited aid of the Syracufans ; who 
thinking this a favourable opportunity to free their city of a 
turbulent, unruly multitude, willingly granted their requeft, 
and feni Hippocrates thither at the head of the mercenaries and 
Roman deferters, to the number of 4000 men. Hippocrates ear- 


who be¬ 
gin holti- 
lities a- 


neftly defiling to embroil matters between Rome and Syracuse, 
was not content to defend the Leontines againft their enemies; 
but made incurfions into the Roman province, and laid wafte 
the lands belonging to Rome. Appius Claudius , not being able 
to bear the infults of Hippocrates , pofted his troops in different 
gainfr the places 011 the frontiers of his province, with orders to oppofe 
Romansi the Syracufan praetor, and to repell force by force. This was 

what Hippocrates wanted ; and accordingly pretending that the 
Romans were come to attack him, he fell upon one of the 
detachments of Appius , and cut the whole body to pieces. 
Marcellus , upon advice of thefe proceedings, reprelented to the 
Syracufans , that if they exp-ebbed peace with Rome , they muft 
expcll Hippocrates and Epicycles. The Syracufans fhewed great 
readmels to comply with the con fill’s requeft, and ordered Epi¬ 
cycles to be feizeti 3 but he fled to his collegue at Leontium , and 
they both together ufed their utir.oft endeavours to embroil the 
Leontines with the Syracufans. This city had formerly been 
an independant itate, and was now inclined to throw off the 
yoke of the Syracufans. The difeourfes of Epicydes being re- 
iifned by the Leontines , they declared him and Hippocrates their 


snl arc 
elected 
generals 
of the 


generals ; and when the Syracufans fent and complained of the 
hc'ftiiittcs committed againft the Romans , and demanded that 


coniines. Epicycles and Hippocrates fliould be expelled Sicily , they received 

only this proud anfvver. That the republic of Leontium had 
not impowered that of Syracufe to comprehend her in their alii- 
: with the Romans. 


anc 


The Syr, s:- 

cujans 
o Ur ro 


The Syracufans now defined Marcellus to attack the Leontines , 
and even offered to aflift him, on condition, that when the 
city was reduced, it fihould again be fitbjebb to Syracufe. Mar - 
ahiil Mar- cellus , before he was joined by the Syracufans , took Leontium 
aU .vs who by ftorm ; but Hippocrates and Epicydes faved themfelves in the 

citadel. From thence they withdrew the night following, and 


takes 

Lcciuium * 


Hearing 


retired to Herbejfus ., near the Syracufan territories 
that 8cco Syracufans were marching to join Marcellus , they fent 
fome men oX their fablion to them, who pretended that they 
had efcaped from the general flaughter at Leontium ; which city 
the Romans had burnt to the ground, after putting all the in¬ 
habitants to death. Marcellus had, indeed, caufed zooo Roman 

deferters, found in the place, to be beheaded; but had treated 

both 
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both the inhabitants and' the mercenary troops with his ufual 
clemency. However, the falfe report made fuch an impreffion 
upon the Syractifan troops, that their officers could not prevail 
on them to march any farther. Soon after, difcovering the 
cheat put upon them, they refolved to be revenged, and began 
their march to Herbcjjits , whither Hippocrates and Epicycles had 
retired. Thefe two chiefs of the Carthaginian party, took the 
defperate refolution of leaving their afylum, and throwing 
themlelves upon the mercy of the foldiers. It happened, 
luckily for them, that a body of Cretans , who were greatly 
attached to the Carthaginians , were marching at the head of the 
Spacujan army. Thefe Cretans had formerly ferved under the 
Romans; but being taken prifoners at the battle of Thrafyme- 
m, had been kindly treated by Hannibal , and fent home with¬ 
out ranfom. Hippocrates and Epicycles addreffing themfelves to Hippoera* 
them as fuppliants, with olive-branches, the Cretans imme- tes and 
diately took them under their protection; and when the gene- Epicycles 
rals ordered the two prifoners to be put in irons, they unani- received 
moufly refufed to obey their commands. by the 

Hippocrates and Epicycles being now fafe, invented a ftrata- Syracufan 
gem, worthy of Hannibal himfelf, to promote the Carthaginian army, 
intereft. They counterfeited a letter from the two generals to 
Marcellas , in the following terms : Softs and Diomenes to tht 
conful Marcellus, greeting. We are overjoyed to hear that you have 
put all the Leontines to the fivord , efpecially the mercenaries. Our 
republic will never be at rejl while we have any of thefe foreign¬ 
ers among us. Turn then your arms towards Megara,, and de¬ 
liver Syracufe from the mercenaries we command. This letter 
being defignedly intercepted, and read to the foldiers, they im¬ 
mediately ran to arms, and would have fallen on their gene¬ 
rals, if they had not faved themfelves by flight to Syracufe 9 
whither the calumny followed. For Hippocrates and Epicydcs 
having corrupted one of the foldiers who had been {hut up in 
Lemtium , fent him away to Syracufe , where, as an eye-wit- 
nefs, he gave a large account of the pretended cruelties of Mar - 
ctllus. Having confirmed his relation with an oath before the 
fenate, the greateft part of the Syracuja?is were fo filled with 
iealouly, that they caufed the gates of the city to be fhut, and 
guarded againft the Romans as an enemy whofe avarice and 
cruelty could fpare nothing. 

Hippocrates and Epicydcs, in the mean time, having made 
themfelves matters of the army, lo incenfed them againft their 
generals, that they even wanted to fall upon the few Syracufan 
troops that ferved among them ; but the two Carthaginians re- 
flethng that the maflacre of thofe innocent men would have 
exaiperated the Syracufans , flopped the fury of the mercenaries. 

They foon after arrived before Syracufe , and prevailed on one 
cf the officers of the guards to open the gates ; declaring, that 
tnc-ir only defign was to defend the city againft the Romans. 

^ome part of the army was already entered, when the Syracu - 

fan 
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They en- fan prstors haftening to the gate, commanded it to be fhiit 
terSyra - but the foldiers without, and the populace within, confpirin; 


cufe by 


together, the few Syracufan troops that were then under arms 

^ ^« « A • 1 * 


furprize. could not prevent the whole army from entering the city, ant 

pofTefling themfelves of the quarter called Tyche. They fooi 
after forced Acradina , and maffacred all the praetors that wen 
there, except Softs, who efcaped in the tumult, and took fanc- 
tuary in the Roman camp. Thus the two partisans of Car - 
thage becaqje matters of Syracufe , where they ruled in as arbi¬ 
trary and defpotic manner, as any of the former tyrants. Fore- 
feeing that Marcellus would foon lay liege to the city, they ne¬ 
glected nothing that was neceflary to put it in a pofture of de¬ 
fence, and prevailed on the blind multitude to eledt them as the 
Are de- only praetors, thereby confirming the fovereignty they had 
dared ufurped. Marcellus , foon after, invefted Syracufe ; but the prae¬ 
tor Applus ftill endeavoured to bring about an accommodation, 
in which he was unfuccefsful; the Syracufans having feized 
one of his gallies, which was efcorting the embafiadors. The 


prcetors, 


Marcellus 
in veils 


conful, however, fent a fecond embafly to the city from his 
camp. The Syracufan praetors, not caring to admit the Ro¬ 
mans into tlie cilv, came out to meet them with a numerous at- 


Syracufe. tendance. The Romans declared, that if the Syracufans would 

fuffer their magistrates, who had taken fhelter in the Roman 
camp* to return and live at home quietly ; if they delivered up 
into the confute hands the authors of the late flaughtcr, and re- 
ftored the city to its antient liberty, Marcellus would make no 

but if they did not comply with thefe juft dc- 

I I f 4 / t# « * • • 

lo 


ufe of arms 


mands, they fhould be obliged to treat them as enemies 
this Hippocraies haughtily replied, that if they intended to be- 
fiege Syracufe , they fhould foon be made fenfible of the differ¬ 
ence between that city and Leontium ; and that as for their 
demands, they would grant none of them. 

Marcellus, therefore, determined to befiege the place by fea 
Vnedes de- and land ; and hoping to gain it by ftorm, ordered a general 
fends Sy- affault. The city being zz miles in com pais, Marcellus was 

in hopes of finding fome weak place in fo vaft a compafs oi 
walls, and caufed machines of various forts to be raifed round 


ArChi¬ 


rac :f 


with his 

jui prizing it; but, to his great furprize, he found all places equally de- 

machine^ fended by the admirable art of a [ingle man. This was the 

celebrated Archimedes, who, at the requeft of king Hiero , to 
whom he was related, had framed fuch engines of war, as quite 
difconcerted the meafures of the Romans. Hippocrates and Efi- 
cydes , finding how ufcful both the machines and the contriver 
might prove at fo critical a conjuncture, prevailed on that great 
mathematician to undertake the defence of his eounrry; and 
to his genius alone it was owing that the city held out near 
three years againtt the utmoft efforts of a confular army. The 
Roman fleet confifted of 60 quinqueremes, beiides a far greater 
number of other ihips. In order to drive the befieged from 
their ramparts, Marcellus invented a very formidable machine, 

which was called Sambuya, from its rcfcmblance to a mtifical 

inflrument 
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jnftrument of that name. It was built on eight gallies of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, which were fattened together fideways, and 
made but one large body, rowed only by the oars of the two 
outermoft gallies. The machine was raifed on this float 
higher than the higheft towers of the walls, and had at the 
top a platform guarded with parapets in front and on each fide. 

As this machine was advancing {lowly towards the walls, when 
the general attack was given, Archimedes difcharged from one 
of his engines a vaft ftone weighing, according to ! Plutarch , 

1250 pounds ( a), then a fecond, and immediately after a third ; 
and all of them falling upon the fambuca, not only broke its 
iiipports, but parted the gallies ; fo that it tumbled down with 
a dreadful noife. At the fame time feveral other machines, 
which could not be perceived by the Romans , played inceflantly 
upon their ftiips, and overwhelmed them with fhowers of ftones, 
rafters, and beams pointed with iron j fo that Marcellus was 
forced, with all poffible hafte, to retire, ordering the land forces The 
alfo to retreat; for their ranks were broken, and they were man f 
thrown into the utmoft confufion by the ftones and darts’, which obliged to 
flew with fuch noife and rapidity, that they ftruck the Romans ret i re with 
with terror, and dafhed all to pieces before them *. The Romans , l°ft* 
not daunted with this unexpe&ed misfortune, next day, before 
fun-rife, brought up their fleet clofe under the walls, hoping that 
the enemy could not then annoy them. Archimedes , however, 
having prepared engines adapted to all diftances, now over¬ 
whelmed them with a new ftiower of darts and ftones, which 
falling perpendicularly on their heads, obliged them to retire 
with the utmoft precipitation. As they advanced to fea, a new 
. lhower of darts overtook them, while ftones of an immenfe 
weight either difabled or broke in pieces moft of their gallies. 

What moft haraffed the Romans in the attack by fea, was a 
fort of crow with iron claws, fattened to a very long chain, 
which was let down with a kind of lever. By this machine, 
which took hold of the gallies in different manners, the be- 
fieged fometimes drew them on fhore, and dafhed them to 
pieces againft the rocks which projected under the walls. At 
other times they lifted the fhips quite up into the air, and after 
whirling them about with incredible rapidity, let them fall into 
the fea, where they funk, with all that was in them. 


* Liv. 1 . xxiv. Polyb. Plut. in Marcel. 


(a) Some, not without reafon, 
queilion this account of Plutarch , 
and adhere to Pojybius , who re¬ 
duces the ftones thrown by the 
engines of Archimedes., to the 
weight of ten pounds. This again 
feems too fmall for the effect af- 


cribed to them. Some, therefore, 
inferring from various paffages of 
Suidas, Pollux , and Fejlus, that the 
talent of Sicily wus near ten pounds, 
have concluded the ftones to be 
about 100 weight each, that is, ten 
talents. 


In 
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mans 

Hr uck 


The Ro- In the fecond attack, the land-forces fuffered no lefs than 

the fleet. When the whole army was formed, the laft files, as 
well as the firft, were overwhelmed with fhowers of darts and 
with ter- flints, againft which they could notpoflibly defend themfelyes, 

Their mantelets and covered galleries were broke to pieces; 
and if any brave foldier ventured to draw near to the wall, 
iron hooks were immediately let down from above, which 
taking hold of his cloaths, or fome part of his body, lifted him 


ror. 


up in the air, and dafhed out his brains with the fall. 


Thus 
dint of 


one Angle man repulfed two Roman armies by mere 
genius, without having any occafion to make ufe of the fword. 
The Romans were fo terrified, if that they oidy fpied a {'mail cord, 
or piece of wood, above the walls, they immediately fled, cry¬ 
ing, that Archimedes was going to difcharge fome terrible en¬ 
gine upon them. 

Theficge Marcellus and Claudius feeing their troops thus diflieartened, 
turned and having no hopes of making a breach in the walls, turned 

into a the fiege into a blockade, Marcellus , in the mean time, march- 

blockade. ing off with two thirds of the army, to reduce thofe cities that 

had revolted from the Romans. Elorum and HerheJJus fubmit- 
ting without oppofition, were kindly treated by the conquer¬ 
or ; but Megara having flood a fiege, was taken and razed to 


TIavd’co 


the ground. 


After the conful had reduced a great many ci- 
arrives at tics without oppofition, Hamilco entered the port of Heraclea 
Sicily with with a numerous fleet fent from Carthage , and landed 20,000 


00 horfe, and 12 elephants. Soon after his arrival, 


a pevver- 
fulfleet 

and army. 


foot 


and 







10,000 foot and 500 horfe, and advanced to Acrillce , a fmall 

Marcellus , in the mean time, 
army to Syracufe , and as he approached 
jtLgiuco^ perceived the enemy bufy in fortifying their camp. 
hrpjccra- "While they were not expedling an enemy, he fell upon them 
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town to the fouth of Syracufe. 
was returning; with his armv tc 
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before they had time to draw up, and cut 8000 of them in pieces. 
Hippocrates with the cavalry, and a fmall body of infant; y, ef- 
:d to Acree 


cap 

ing to th 




within 24 miles of Syracufe ; Marcellus advanc- 
apital, kept it more clofely blocked up than ever. _ 
he two contending republics being refolved to make their 
utmeft efforts in Sicily, both the Carthaginians and Romans in 
the ifiand received reinforcements. Bomilcar arrived at Syracufe 
w;th a fleet of 50 fail; and about the fame time a Roman le¬ 
gion landed at Panormus ; and foon after, by inarching along 
the coafi, joined the main army. Bomilcar , upon hearing that 
the Reman fleet, which was more powerful than his, was ad¬ 
vancing to attack him, fet fail directly for Carthage. Hamilco 
being joined by Hippocrates , advanced to the Roman camp be- 
voltto the fore Syracufe ; but not being able to draw Marcellus to a battle, 
Cartbcgi- he marched through the country, and drew feveral cities oft 

Murgantia betrayed th 0 Roman garrifon into 

his 


Several 

cities re- 


mans. 


from the Romans. 
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his hands ; and feveral other cities alfo revolted to him, after 
having maflacred the Roman garrifons. 

The inhabitants of Enna alfo intended to act in the fame Pin anus 
manner; but being prevented by the vigilance of Pinarhis the mafiacrea 
crovernor, who kept part of the garrifon in arms night and the inha- 
day, they aflembled in a tumultuous manner, and demanded bitants of 
of him the keys of their city. He refufed their requeft, and de- Enna, 
fired to know the opinion of an aflembly of the people; which 
was accordingly fummoned to meet on the morrow. Pinarius y 
in the mean time, haranguing the garrifon in the citadel, in¬ 
formed them of the defign of the Ennenfes , and advifed them, 
in order to fecure their own lives, to put all the citizens to death 
without quarter, upon a fignal given by him. He repaired to 
the aflembly ; and the people infixing peremptorily upon the 
delivery of the keys, and beginning to offer violence, he ftarted 
up, and giving the fignal, immediately fell upon the unarmed 
multitude. The floor and feats of the theatre were in an in- 
ftant covered with blood ; and as many were (lifted in endea¬ 
vouring to efcape, as fell by the fword. The (laughter in the 
flrects was no lefs dreadful, the dead and wounded lying every 
where in heaps. None were (pared ; and the city was treated 
as if it had been taken by aflault, and given up to the foldiers 
to be plundered. The Romans excufed their conduct on this oc- 
cafion by faying, but how juftly, may be queftioned, that they 
had only been before-hand with thofe who defigned to treat 
them in the fame manner. As the city of Enna was confe- 
erated to Ceres and her daughter Profcrpine , the Sicilians were 
highly offended at the mafiacre of the Ennenfes , and their revolts 
became daily more frequent. 

Marcellus , loon after putting his army into winter-quarters at 
Leon, about two miles to til© north of Syracufe , font Appius Clau¬ 
dius to Rome , that he might (land a candidate for the conful- 
(hip. Upon the_ ele&ion of the confuls, Fabius Maximus , 
and Tib. Scmpronius Gracchus , were chofen, and Marcellus was 
appointed proconful in Sicily. The following fpring Marcellus 
was at a lofs how to act, fome of his officers advifing him to 
attack Hamilco in Agrigentum , and others, to return to his 
trenches before Syracufe. The proconful forefeeing that it 
would be impoffible for him to take the city either by force, 

■while it was defended by Archimedes , or by famine, while the 
Carthaginian fleet, which was returned far more numerous than 
before, fuppl ied it with provilions, thought that his belt expedient 
would be to attempt to make himfelf mafter of the place by fome 
fecrct intelligence. He difclofed his fcheme to the Syracufans A plot 
who had taken refuge in his camp, and impowered them to formed in 
offer their countrymen their lives and liberties if they furrender- Syracufe 
ed to the Romans. A trufty (lave was fent into Syracufe as a de- in favour 
ferter, and acquitted himfelf fo well, that he prevailed on up- of the Ro- 
wards of 80 perfons of diftinefion to engage in the plot: but mans. 
before it could take effeft, the names of the confpirators were The con- 
difeovered to Epicycles, who caufed them to be put to death. fpirators 

Marcellus put to 

death. 
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Marcellus began now to defpair of gaining the city, when an 
unforefeen accident revived his hopes. He feized one Damp, 
pus , a Lacedaemonian , who had been fent by Epicycles to demand 
fuccours of Philip king of Maccdon; and Epicycles being ex¬ 
tremely delirous of ranfoming the prifoner, conferences were 
agreed to for that purpofe, and held at a place called Portia 
Trogilorum near SyracuJ’e . As the deputies went to and fro, one 
of the Roman foldiers narrowly confidered the wall, and com¬ 
puting the number of flones, which he obferved were all of an 
equal breadth, he concluded that the wall might be icaled with 
ladders of a moderate fize. Marcellus being informed of this 
difcovery, examined the place himfelf, and began to meditate 
how he might furprife the centinels of the befieged, when a 
deferter came and told him, that the Syracufans were on a cer¬ 
tain day to begin the celebration of the feftival of Diana , which 
lafted three days, and that Epicycles , who wanted other provi- 
iions, defigned to diftribute wine in great plenty among the 
"Marcellus people and foldiers. Upon this advice, Marcellus refolved to 
relblves give a general aflault in one of the nights during the feftival, 

and to make his attack when the townfmen and foldiers, after 
having drunk plentifully, were in their firlt fleep. The Ro - 
mans advancing filently to the foot of the wall, and applying 
their ladders, made themfelves mailers of a tower near the Par- 
tus Trogilorum , without being evert difcovered, a whole de¬ 
tachment of 1000 chofen men having in this manner entered 
the city. Several other detachments fcaling the walls in differ¬ 
ent parts, and a body of men beating down one of the gates at 


upon a ge> 
neral af- 
faolt. 


Hexapulum , the Romans entered in great numbers, and mad 
Epipohe themfelves mailers of the quarter called Epipolcs , which was in 
taken. a manner a fifth city, being encompafled with the fame com¬ 
mon wall as the other four quarters. The Romans, during 
the night, made a dreadful noife with their trumpets, in order 
to ftrike terror into the enemy. 

Tho’ the found was not heard all over the vail city, it reach¬ 
ed far enough to alarm all Tyche ,, and throw that quarter into 
the utmoll conllernation. Marcellus waiting till day-break, 
then broke down the llatcly entrance with fix gates called Hexa¬ 
pulum, and entered 'Tyche with his army in battalia. Epicycles , 
who was quartered in the Iarthelt part of the illand Ortygia , on 
hearing that the enemy had feized on Epipoles and Tyche , crolfed 
jicradina at the head of a numerous body of mercenaries, with 
a delign to drive the Romans from their polls : but when he faw, 
to his great furprife, all Epipolce full of legionaries, he. retired, 
after a flight Ikirmilb, into Acradina , to allay the peoples fears, 
Marcellus an ^ prevent a tumult. Marcellus , confidering from an emi- 

tries gen¬ 
tle me- 


And 

Tyche . 


nence, the beauty and extent of this great and {lately metro¬ 
polis, which was now likely to be reduced by him, is faid to 
thodswith have fhed tears from his companion of the miferies of the iri- 
the inha- habitants. Being naturally inclined to ufe gentle methods, he 
bitauts. entreated the Syracufan noblemen of his party to folicite their 

countrymen to furrender of their own accord, to prevent the 

facking 
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Lacking of the city. The Syracufam , however, would hearken 
to no propofals, tho’ the Romans were already matters of a con¬ 
siderable part of the city. 

Acradina being guarded by the Roman deferters, Marcellas 
turned his arms againft the citadel of Epipoles , called Euryalum , 
which flood on an eminence at fome diftance from the lea. 

Having encamped between Neapolis and Tychc, he allowed his 
foldiers to plunder thefe two cities; but he enjoined them, un¬ 
der pain of death, not to kill or any ways abufe the inhabi¬ 
tants, and even polled guards in all the avenues, to fee that his- 
orders were put in execution. No city was ever plundered with 
fo much order or lefs cruelty. The booty was immenfe j but 
■ it only raifed their expeditions of a greater when Acradina and 
Qrtygia fliould be taken. Soon after, the governor of Euryalum 
capitulated, being allowed to march out with all his men, and 
join Epicydes. Marcellas now turned all his efforts againft Ac¬ 
radina ; but while he was blocking up this quarter, Hamilco The Car- 
and Hippocrates advanced with the Carthaginian army, and at- 1ha?imam 
tacked the Romans both in the city and in their camp at the attack the 
fame time. Tho’ Epicydes , with the garrifon and Carthaginian Romans 
fleet both co-operated with Hamilco , yet this attack proved very both in 
unfuccefsful, the Carthaginians being obliged to retire with their 
confiderable lofs. Marcellas afterwards blocking up the city camp an( l 
more clofely than ever, the Syracufans were reduced to the ut- j n the 
moft diftrefs for want of provifions; and to complete their c j t y, 
miferies, a plague broke out among them. The camps of Ha - 
milco and Crifpinus, the collegue of Marcellas, were firft infedted 
with the diftemper, which next fpread to the army of Mar- 
cellus , and foon after began to rage in Acradina ; fo that within A plague 
and without the city, nothing was feen but perfons dead or breaks out 
dying. Night and day nothing was heard but groans of dying in Syr a - 
men, and the heaps of dead bodies continually prefented mourn- cafe. 
i ful objedts to the living, who expedted every moment the fame 
; fate. The diftemper did not rage fo much in the Roman ar- 
| mies as among the Carthaginians , who were almoft wholly 
fwept off, Hamilco and Hippocrates being among the number 
of the dead. The Sicilian allies retired to two ftrong towns 
near Syr a cafe, and there waited a new reinforcement from Car¬ 
thage, whither Bomilcar had failed. Thus was Marcellas de¬ 
livered from a numerous army, which for fome time had be¬ 
gged him as clofely as he did the Syracufans. The Carthagi¬ 
nians, with great difpatch, fitted out 130 gallies and 700 tran- 
fports, which they fent under the command of Bomilcar to Si- Bomilcar 
cily. The news of his arrival raifed the courage of the befieg- arrives at 
ed, and greatly difheartned the Romans : but Bomilcar being Sicily with 
prevented for feveral days, by contrary winds, from doubling a power- 
cape Pachynum , Marcellas , in the mean time caufed his fleet to ful fleet, 
be got ready, with a defign to engage that of the Carthaginians , 
tho’ far fuperior in number to his. Epicydes , in the mean time, 
fearing left the Carthaginians fhould be furprized by the Ro¬ 
mans, went to the fleet, and urged Bomilcar to rife an engage- 
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ment. The Carthaginian admiral, tho* his fleet was greatly 
fuperior to that of the enemy, was neverthelefs very backward 
to agree to a battle. Epicycles, however, prevailed with him to 
advance within fight of the Roman fleet; but inftead of en- 
He re- gaging, he all of a fudden flood for the main, and fleered to. 
turns to wards Tarentum , fending orders to the tranfports at Heracki 

to return to Africa. Epycides being thus difappointed in the 
great hopes he had entertained, was afraid to return into a citv 

i in i * /f • J 


Africa 

without 


ing to re¬ 
lieve the 


vantageous terms 


attempt- already half taken, and fled to Agrigentum. 

The Syracufans were no fooner informed of his departure, and 
of the retreat of the Carthaginian fleet, than they, with the Sici 
befieged. Hans in the camp, unanimoufly agreed to furrender on the fol- 
The Syra -lowing terms; namely, that all the dominions of the kings of 
of am pro- Syracufe fhould be delivered up to the Romans ; and that Ron 
pofe toca- fhould fuffer the Syracufans to enjoy their eftates and liberties, 
pitulate. and to live according to their own laws. The commanders 

left by Epicycles oppofing this treaty, the magiftrates caufed them 
to be aflaflinated; and then affembling the people in the market¬ 
place, reprefented to them that they now had it in their powcrto 
avert the calamities that threatned them, by having recourfe 
to the clemency of the conqueror, who offered them advan- 

Their difeourfe was received with univer- 
fal applaufe; and new magiftrates being immediately elected, 
tfome of them were fent as deputies to Marcellas, who gave 
them a kind reception, and was willing to comply with their 
requeft. The chief difficulty was to preferve tranquillity and 
New dif- union in the city. As great part of the garrifon confiftd of 
turbances Roman deferters, thefe looked upon all conferences about a fur- 
in the render, as fo many fentences of death againft themfelves. Not 

being able to prevent the citizens from hearkning to the pro- 
pofals of Marcellas , they applied themfelves to the mercenaries, 
and perfuaded them, that the Romans would give them no quar¬ 
ter. The mercenaries being infpired with the fame fear, join¬ 
ed the deferters, and both taking up arms, ran to the houfes of 
the new praetors, whom they maflacred, and then difperfing 
themfelves on all fides, put to the fword all they met without 
diftindfion. They appointed fix officers as their leaders ; 
the tumult being appeafed, the mercenaries were made fen- 
fible that they had been impofed upon by the deferters. The 
deputies returning at the fame time from the camp of Mar- 


cny 




cellos y allured them that the Romans had not decreed any punifn- 
ment againft the foreign troops. 

Marcellas Marcellas, foon after, gaining over one of the fix new leal- 
admitted ers, named Mericus, a Spaniard , who did not approve of the 
into the violent meafures taken by his collegues, this officer put the 
city by a Romans in pofieflion of one of the gates of Acradina, that flood 
Spanijb near the fountain of Arethufa. At the fame time Marcella j 
officer. caufed a falfe attack to be made upon Acradina , to draw to that 
Bef. Chr. part all the forces that were in the ifland, and give fome tran¬ 
fports an opportunity of throwing forces into the ifland after 

anfwering 

his 


200 . 


the enemy’s troops were withdrawn. The fuccefs 
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jus defire, and his troops, without any oppofition, making 
themfelves matters of the ifland and part of Acradina , he cairfed 
the retreat to be founded, left the foldiers fliould, in the heat 
of the adtion, plunder the treafures of the kings of Syracuse , 


which were much magnified by fame. 
Notw 




and the 


high provocation they had given to the Romans, Marcsllv.s would 

" all the rights of a conqueror, but gave fignal 


not now ufe 


Being unwilling to Mi? c!e- 


proofs of his clemency and good-nature 
fhed the blood even of traitors, he gave orders that the Reman money to 
deferters fliould be fuffered to efcape. He then called a coun- r-»e con- 


cil, made a fpeech to the 


ft 




their lives, and ordered his quseftcr to take pollefiion of the 
king’s treafures for the ufe of the republic, he gave up the reft 
of the booty to his troops, without referving any part of the 
plunder for himfelf. 

As foon as the trumpets founded, the Roman foldiers difperfed 
themfelves all over Acradina and Ortygia, and nothing efcaped 
their avarice. They even exceeded their orders, and adding cru¬ 
elty to avarice, put many of the citizens to the fword, and amongft 
others the great Archimedes. During the facking of Acradina , he ArcU- 
was fhut up in his clofet, and fo intent upon a demonftration of nudes kil- 
geometry, that neither the noife of the foldiers, nor the cries of led by a 
the people, drew ofFhis attention. While he was thus employed, Roman 
a foldicr rufning into his room, commanded him to follow foldier. 
him to Marcdlus ; and he refufing till he had finifhed his de¬ 
monftration, the foldier, in a rage, flew him. Others relate, 
that feeing a foldier with a drawn fword at his throat, he 
begged him to hold his hand one moment, that he might not 
leave his problem unfinifhed ; but that the foldier, unmoved at 
his requeft, killed him immediately. Others again relate, that 
as he was carrying a box to Marcdlus, which contained mathe¬ 
matical inftruments, with fome of which the eye might meafure 
the magnitude of the fun’s body, the foldiers met him, and be¬ 
lieving there was gold in the box, flew him. Marcdlus was 
exceedingly concerned for his death ; but not being able to re¬ 
pair that misfortune, he made a diligent fearch after his rela¬ 
tions, treated them with great diftindtion, and granted them 
peculiar privileges. He likewifed caufed his funeral to be per¬ 
formed with great pomp and folemnity, and a monument to 
be eredled to his memory among the great men who had dif- 


This 


? rent 


ufe 

mathematician, as moft of the antients tell us, An ac- 


was no iefs confiderable for his noble extraction than fubiime count of 

According to Plutarch , his great genius made him be Archi- 


genms. -. 

looked upon as fomething more than a mortal. He excelled, mean, 
tie 


iced upon as lometnmg more uian a, uiw nc cxraica, 
fa vs, all thofe who had gone before him ; and it was hardly 
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delight in no pleafure of life but in that of dudy; and not to 
interrupt his dudies, he often denied himfelf the neceflaries of 
life. Senfible only of the pleafures of the mind, he fo negled- 
cd his perfon, that his friends were obliged in a manner to force 
him to the public baths, to make him preferve a decency fuit- 
able to his rank; and even then he employed himfelf for the 
moft part in drawing mathematical figures on the walls of the 
-ftoves with the water in which he bathed. King Hiero had 
fufficient influence with him to make him put his fublime fpe- 
culations in practice, tho’ the prejudices of that time made the 
ignorant look upon it as too low an employment for a great 
genius, Archimedes , when he was one day explaining to the 
king the wonderful effedt of the motive powers, told him, that 
he had invented, but not made, a machine, by which he could 
draw the whole globe of the earth to him, provided he could 
find another giobe or earth to fland upon. The king defired 
him to give a proof of fo bold an aflertion, by removing fome 
great weight with a fmall force. Archimedes complied with the 
king’s requeft; and having caufed one of the heavieft gallies 
in the port to be drawn afhore by a great number of men, he 
built his machine; and then fitting down at a proper diftance 
from the galley, drew the veftel to him without trouble, or ex¬ 
erting his force in the lead, tho’ fhe had her full lading in her, 
and was crowded with men. The king, fully convinced of the 
wonderful talents of this great man, prevailed on him to de- 
feend to mechanics, and to build thofe wonderful machines 
which we have already mentioned. Befides the warlike ma¬ 
chines, amongft his mader-pieces was reckoned a fphere of 
glafs, the circles of which reprefented the periodical and fyno- 
dical motions of the dars and planets. Cicero himfelf could 
not help doing juflice to the inventor of fo fine a work; fay- 

that we ought to look upon the artificial globe, or rather 
little world, in which Archimedes had fo happily imitated the 
wife hand of the divine architect, as the eft’edt of a fuperior 
genius. Some have imagined, that Archimedes fet fire to the 
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this invention is aferibed by others to Proclus , who fet fire to 


fiiip 


ft . . 

/Era. It is a great misfortune that nei¬ 


ther he, nor any after him, have given an account of the man 
ner of building his machines. Upon his tomb, as he had or¬ 


dered in his life-tim 


die wing 


were placed a cylinder and a fphere, 
proportion between them, which he fird found 


out. In lefs than 140 years after, Archimedes was fo perfectly 
forgot by his citizens, notwithdanding the eminent fervices he 
had done his country, that they did not even know he had been 
buried at Syracuje. Cicero , while he was quretor in Sicily , was 
led bv his curiofity to make a learch after the tomb of Archi- 
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numcnt among them, 
flume his entyuirv, at 


He pitied their ignorance; and conti- 
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of the city, a pillar almoft covered with brambles* through 
which he could difcern the figure of a fphere and cylinder. 

Caufing the place to be immediately cleared, the infcription 

appeared ftill legible 

Marcellus , after plundering Syracufe * and (tripping it of all Engyum 
its valuable monuments, which were lent to Rome , advanced to taken by 
the city of Engyum, which ftrongly favoured the Carthaginian Marcellus. 
intereft. Nicias , one of their citizens, who had openly el'pouf- 
ed the party of the Romans , was obliged to counterfeit mad- 
nefs, and by that means efcaped to Marcellus , who a few days 
after took the city by aflault. Nicias then interceding for his 
townsmen, Marcellus not only fpared them, but would not even 
fuffer his foldiers tQ, plunder the place. 

After the reduction of Syracufe, raoft of the Sicilian cities, 
which had lided with the Carthaginians, voluntarily fubmitted 
to Marcellus ; and thofe who had lurrendered before the taking 
of Syracufe, were maintained in pofleffion of their antient pri¬ 
vileges. Sicily, neverthelels, was not entirely fettled in peace. 

Epicydes and Hanno ftill held Agrigcntum ; and Mutines kept the Mutines 
field at the head of a body of Numidians. This officer, who maintains 
had been formed by Hannibal, and fent by him to Sicily, foon the Car- 
made himfelf dreaded thro’ the whole ifland, by the many ad- thaginian 
vantages he gained over the cities in alliance with Rome. He intereft in 
feemed to be in all places where the intereft of his republic re- Sicily. 
quired his prefence. Epicydes and Hanno , encouraged by the 
fuccefsful expeditions of Mutines, ventured to take the field, 
and formed a camp at the river Himera. Marcellus, advancing 
with his army, encamped within four miles of the Carthaginian 
troops. Mutines wanting an opportunity to fignalize himfelf, 
palTed the Himera, and falling on the advanced guards cf the 
Romans , fpread an alarm thro’ the whole camp. The next day 
Marcellus marched out of his lines, and attacked the camp of 
Mutines ; but was repulfed with great lofs. Mutines foon after Epicydes 
being obliged to go to Heraclea , to fupprefs a revolt among forne and Han- 
Numidian cavalry, Epicydes and Hanno, out of jealoufy of his no de¬ 
reputation, ventured an engagement during his abfence, tho’ feated by 
contrary to his advice, and were entirely defeated, Marcellus Marcellus. 
having killed many thoufands of the enemy, and taken eight 
elephants, returned victorious to Syracufe, and, foon after fet 
out from thence to Rome, after having delivered up his army 
and the government of Sicily to Marcus Cornelius Cethegus . 

Soon after his departure, 8000 Carthaginian foot, and 3000 New 
Numidian horfe, landing in the ifland, the Carthaginians began forces 
to recover their power in feveral parts. Murgantia, Hybla, from Car- 
and Macella, with many other places of Iefs note, went over to ikage ar- 
them. Mutines, at the head of his Numidians, deftroyed the rive in 
country with fire and fword, even in fight of the Roman army, Sicily . 
which, on the other hand, began to be filled with uifeontent. 

* 

* Cic. Tufc. quaft. 1 . i. & v, Galen. I. iii. Tzitzcs, 1 . xxxv. 
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The Sici¬ 
lians com¬ 
plain of 
Marcellus, 


who is 
cleared by 
the fenate. 


Marcus having, with great difficulty, compofed the feditious 
fpirits, the following fpring gained many advantages over the 
Carthaginians. He forced all the revolted cities to return to 
their obedience, and particularly Murgantia , which with its 
territory was bellowed by the fenate on the Spaniards , as a re¬ 
ward for their zeal in the fervice of the republic. 

The total reduction of Sicily was referved for Marcus Valerius 
Lczvinus , who was chofen conl'ul with Marcellus. When the 
two confuls, according to cuftom, drew lots for their provin¬ 
ces, Sicily fell to Marcellus ; upon which the Sicilians who were 
prefent, drefled themlelves in mourning, crowded to thehoufes 
of the fenators, and protefted that it would be better for Sicily 
to perilh in the flames of mount / Etna , than to fall again under 
the government of her conqueror and tyrant. Thefe accufers 
had been fuborned by Cornelius Cethegus, who fent them to 
Rome with a defign to form an accufation againft Marcellus. 
By the letters which he wrote to the fenate, reprefenting the 
bad Hate of Sicily, he had prevented Marcellus from enjoying a 
triumph. Marcellus , who was not a ftranger to the fecret plots 
of his enemies, declared, that if his collegue was willing to 
change provinces, he would not be againft it. 

Before either of the confuls fet out for their refpe&ive pro¬ 
vinces, the Sicilians were heard in the fenate, and Marcellus 
cleared. His proceedings in Sicily were declared regular, 

the pillage of Syracufe approved of, and his regulations ratified. 
It was alfo decreed, that Rome , for the future, ihould confult 


the intereft of Syracufe. When the decree was parted, the Si¬ 
cilians were brought into the fenate to hear it; and Marcellus 


coming in after them, took his feat as conful. The Sicilians 
then, confounded at what they had done, threw themfelves at 
his feet, and begged him to pardon the attempts which the pre¬ 
fent fenfe of their mil cry had induced them to make againft bis 
honour. He received them very gracioufly, promiled them his 
protection, and obtained of the fenate, that the Syracufam 
fhould be reinftnted in their antient liberties, and treated a; 
allies of Rome. Hence proceeded the gratitude of the Syraai- 
fans to Marcellus and his pofterity. They enacted a decree, or¬ 
daining, that whenever any of his family fet foot in Sicily , the 
people Ihould walk before him crowned with garlands, ant 
celebrate that happy day with facrifices. From thencefortl 
the Sicilians became clients of the illuftrious family of th< 
Marcelli. 


Mutism Larainus , on his arrival in Sicily , found the whole ifland re 

delivers duced by the praetor, except Agngentum and its territory. Af 
up dgri- ter fettling the government of Syracufe and its dependancies, hi 
geutum to turned his arms againft Agrigentum , which was defended by; 
the Ro- numerous garrifon under the command of Hanno , whofe im 
mum, prudent conducl was of the utmoft fervice to the enemy. Th 

Carthaginian general, from envy of the merit of Mutines , ha 
deprived him of his commiflion, and put his own fon in hi 
room. His having no command did not at all leflen the credi 
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of Mutines among the foldiers, efpecially v the Numidians , who 
were more attached to him than ever $ fo that all the odium of 
his removal fell on the general. Mutines , on the other 
hand, refolved, at all events, to be revenged on Hanno for the 
affront put upon him ; and accordingly entered into a private 
correfpondence with the conful, advifing him to bring his army 
before Agrigentum . When the Romans approached the city, 

Mutines placed himfelf at the head of the Numidians , and hav¬ 
ing feized one of the gates, put the Romans in pofleffion of it. 

The legionaries then mixing with the Numidians, cut the Car¬ 
thaginian guard in pieces, and advanced in order of battle into 
the center of the city. Hanno , not having perfect information 
of what had happened, haftened to the market-place ; but per¬ 
ceiving the Romans mixed with the Numidians , he turned fhort, 
and made the beft of his way out of the city, and embarked 
with Epicydes , and a fmall number of officers, on board a veflel 
that was ready to fail. Lcevinus having polled guards in all 
the avenues and paflages, the reft of the army were all cut to 
pieces. The chiefs of the Argentines were fir ft beaten with 
jods, and then beheaded. The common people were fold as 
flaves to the beft bidder; and the fpoils of the pillaged city 
were put to fale, the money being returned to the public trea- 
fury. After the taking of Agrlgentum, and flight of Hanno and 
Epicydes, moft of the Sicilian cities fubmitted to the Romans of 
their own accord, and others were betrayed or taken by force. 

Lavinus having now no enemy to contend with, fettled peace All Sicily 
throughout the whole ifland, making it all but one province, reduced 
This fruitful country, the cultivation of which had been long to a Ho- 
interrupted by wars, produced corn roo fold j hence from this man pro¬ 
time it became the granary of Rome. vince. 

All Sicily being now become a Roman province, it was not Befl Ch. 
treated as the other countries which Rome fubdued afterwards, 198. 
upon which a certain tribute was impofed ; but was fuffered but di- 
to enjoy its antient privileges, and retain all its former rights, ftinguilh- 
Had not Sicily fupplied the Romans with provifions for their ar- ed above 
mies, and afforded a fecure retreat to their fleets, they could other pro- 
not have fo eaflly reduced the formidable power of Carthage, vinces. 
Hence Scipio Africanus, after having deftroyed Carthage, thought 
himfelf obliged to adorn the Sicilian cities with fome of the 
richeft African fpoils, that the Sicilians might have fome monu¬ 
ments among them of thofe victories to which they had greatly 
contributed *. 

Beftdes Syracufe , there were feveral other free cities in Sicily ; The vari- 
namely, Leontium, Agrigentum, Gela, Mejfana, Himera , Catana, ous for- 
Mtna, Apollonia , Sennus , Taurominium , Agyris , and Centuripe. tune of 
Thefe underwent the fame viciffitudes as Syracufe , being fome- the other 
times governed by their own laws, and at others enflaved by f ree cities 
their domeftic tyrants, till the conqueft of the ifland by the 0 f Sicily, 
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Romans. Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum , was noted for his cruelty. 

He ufurped the fovereignty of that city in the 2d year of the 52^ 
Olympiad, and maintained it for 16 years. We have ftill re¬ 
maining fome letters of Abaris to this tyrant, and his anfwer; 
tho’ fome afcribe them to Lucian. Perillus the Athenian , to 
flatter the cruelty of Phalaris , made the famous brazen bull 
for tormenting of ciiminals, and was the firft that fuffered in 
it for having demanded too great a reward for his contrivance. 
The Agrigentines , at length unable to bear his tyrany, made a 
general infurre&ion, feized on the tyrant, and put him to death; 
fome fay by fliutting him up in his beloved bull *. The moft 
material transactions relating to the other cities of Sicily, we 
have delivered in the hiftory of Syracufe , with which their re- 
fpeccive hiftories are interwoven* 



BOOK IX. 

# 

» 

The Carthaginian Hiftory. 



CHAP. I. 

J deferipiion of the Carthaginian territory in 

Africa. 

S UCH has been the infelicity of this republic, that tho’ it 

long contended with Rome for the empire of the world, we 
have but very fhort and imperfeCt memoirs of the great 
tranfaCtions in which it was concerned. Scarce a fragment of 
any of its own hiftorians has reached us; and thofe accounts 
of the Carthaginian affairs that are yet extant, cannot be en¬ 
tirely depended upon. For having been handed down to us by 
authors who entertained wrong fentiments of this people, we 
may juftly fuppofe that thefe writers fuppre'fled or difguifed 
many fads that might frequently have given us jufter ideas of 
them. We fhall, however, exhibit to our readers the moft re¬ 
markable paflages in the Greek and Roman writers bearing any 
relation to the Carthaginian ftate. 

Carthage, according to Velleius , was founded 65 years before 
Rome ; jujlin fays 72 years. Livy places its foundation 20 years 


* Lucian dial. iii. de Poet. Eufeb, chron. Cic. Offic. 1 . ii. 
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higher than thefe j and Solinus exceeds him 27 years *. Ac¬ 
cording to Timeeus, Carthage and Rome were both founded 3 8 
years before the firft Olympiad. Jofepbus , from Menander the 
Epheftan and the’ Tyrian annals, fays, that it preceded the Ro¬ 
man aera 140 years f. Which of thefe accounts is in the right, 
it is impoffible to determine. According to Petavius , who has 
been very particular on this fubje&, Dido began to build Car¬ 
thage 137 years before the foundation of Rome , if we reckon 
with Varro , that Rome was built in the third year of the ilxth 
Olympiad ; hut if with archbifhop UJher we prefer the account 
of Fabius Pittor, the moft antient of the Roman hiftorians, who 
places the building of Rome five years later, Carthage preceded 
Rome 142 years 

All authors agree, that Carthage was founded by the Pbas- The Car- 
nicians or Canaanites . The poet Nonnus aflures us, that Cad- thugians 
mus made a very fuccefsful expedition into thefe parts. Eufe - defcen- 
bius and Procopius are pofitive, that the Canaanites , who fled dams of 
from JoJhua, retired hither. According to Pbilijius of Syr a- thePh&ni- 
cufe , who lived 350 years before Chrift, the firft traces of Car- clans . 
thage were owing to 'Lotus and Charchedon , two Phoenicians , 

30, or according to fome, 50 years before the deftruction of 
Troy §. In confirmation of this opinion, Virgil feems to hint, 
that Dido was rather the finifher than the founder of this city, by 
telling us, that before her time, the ground on which it flood 
was occupied by people who dwelt in cottages jj. What ren¬ 
ders the account of Pbilijius not a little probable is, that the 
Greeks always called Carthage Charchedon ; for which no reafon 
fo proper can be affigned, as that the perfon who firft fettled 
with a colony on this fpot of ground, was known by that 
name. 

It is the concurrent voice of antiquity, that Eltfa , or Dido , Elifa the 
fitter of Pyjnnalion king of Tyre , in the 7th year of his reign, founder 
fled from Tyre with her brother Barca , and fixed her refidence or enlarg- 
at Carthage , either founding or much enlarging this noble city. er of Car- 
If fhe did not lay the foundations of it, the wealth of her hu f-thage. 
band Sicheeus , and the Tyrians who accompanied her, enabled 
her to enlarge and beautify the place; to wall it round; to 
build a ftrong citadel in it; to lay the bafts of a moft flourifh- 
ing and extenfive commerce, and to introduce a form of go¬ 
vernment which feemed, in Arijlotld s opinion, by his expati¬ 
ating fo largely upon it, to have been one of the moft perfect 
that had ever been known in the world <{f. 


* Veil. Pat. hilt. Rom. 1. i Juftin, I. xviii. Liv. 1 . li. Epit Solin. 
c 29 . f Cont. Appion. Dion Halicarn. 1. i. % Perav. ration, 
temp. 1 . ii. xiii. Bochart de col. Pham. § Non. in Dion 1. xvii. 
Eufeb. Chron. 1. i. Procop bell. vand. 1. ii. Appian. in Lybic. ]oft- : h. 
Seal, animad. in Eufeb. jj Virg. JEn. i. Ruai not. in iEn. iv> 
^1 Ariit. de rep. i. ii. 
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How this city came to be called Carthage, authors are not 
agreed. Sslinns tells us, that its true name was Carthada , 
which in the Carthaginian language fignifies the new city. Sal- 
mafius, Schindler, Bocbart, and others who follow him, deduce 
it from two oriental words, Charta Hadatta , which are of the 
fame import. According to Dr. Hyde, the name was derived 
either from Chadre Hanacha, that is, the chamber or place of 
rejl ; or from Chard Haneca , the new city ; becaufe Plautus , in 
his Panulus, intimates, that it was called. by the natives Chae- 
dreanech However, according to Servius , the Carthaginians 
thetnfelves, who muft be fuppofed to be the bell: acquainted 
with their own origin, faid, that it received its name from 
Charta , a town not fir from Pyre, to which Dido bore a near 
relation. This town, by Cedrenus, is called Chartica , or Char¬ 
ta ea ; that is, Charta Aca , or Aco \ the city of Aco, a celebrated 
fea-port of Pkoenice near Tyre, in the territory of the tribe of 
After, tho’ poffefled by the Phoenicians. In fupport of the au¬ 
thority of Servius and Cedrenus, it may be obferved, that the 
Tyrians and Canaanites frequently prefixed the word Kiriath, 
Cariaih, or Charta , that is, city , to the proper names of towns. 
Farther, the true name of this city among the antient Romans, 
who undoubtedly received it from the Carthaginians them- 
fe Ives, was Cartaco, as is evident from the Colwnna rojlrata of 
D Alius f. 


Defer!p- 
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The Carthaginians were called by the Greeks fometimes Liby¬ 
ans, cn account of the country they pofTeffed, and fometimes 
Phoenician's, from their mother country. The Romans alio 
lliled them Parni, or Phoenicians , for the fame reafon ; and 
every thing belonging to them or their city, Punic, or Paenic, 
that is, Phoenician. 

According to Stephanas and Eujiathius , this city was antiently 
named in Punic Caccabe, from an horfe’s head which was found 
by the Tyrians while they were digging for the foundations of 
Byrfa, or the citadel. This was looked upon as a happy omen 
portending the martial difnofition of th»e inhabitants, and the 
future greatnefs cf the city. On account of this event, the 
Car th a ft mans had frequently, upon the reverfes of their coins, 
either an herfVs bead, or the half of the body of an horfe, or 
an horfe entiie, with Victory upon him J. 

Carthage flood at the bottom of a gulf upon a peninfula 360 
fcadia, or about 40 miles in circumference, the iflhmus joining 
this peninfula to the continent being near three miles in 
breadth. On the weft fide there projected from it a long tree! 
of land half a ftadium broad, which was ftrongly fortified on 
all fines by rocks and a fingle wall. In the middle of the city 
itood the fortrefs, or citadel, eredled by Dido, called Byrfa, hav- 



* Scind. Pentaglot. Hyde in not. ad Peritfol. f Petr. Ciacon. 

Jn Column, roftr. ap Gnev. Tbefaur. 1. iv, p. 1S10. t Virg. 
JEn, i. Judin, i. xviii. 
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kg 0 n the top of it a temple facred to ALfculapius , to which the 
2 fcent W as by 60 fteps. On thefouth fide, towards the conti¬ 
nent, the city was furrounded with a triple wall 30 cubits high, 
exclufive of the parpets. It was flanked with towers at equal 
diftances, each interval being 80 fathoms. Every tower had 
j rs foundation funk 30 feet deep, and was four ftories high. 

In the lower ftories were ftalls large enough to hold 300 ele¬ 
phants, with their fodder, &c. In the fecond ftories, which 
were on a level with the ground, were ftables for 4000 horfes, 
and lofts for their food. There was likewife room enough in 
the walls to lodge 20,000 foot .and 4000 horfe. On the weftern 
fide of the city were two harbours, which were fo difpofed as 
to have a communication with each other, and had one com¬ 
mon entrance 70 feet broad, and {hut up with chains. The 
firft was appropriated to the merchants, and included in it a 
vaft number of places of refrefhment. The fecond, or inner 
port, was defigned chiefly for {hips of war, and was lined all 
round, as well as an illand called Coihon in the middle of 
it, with large keys, in which were diftinct receptacles for fe- 
curing and flickering from the weather 220 galleys. On thefe 
keys were built magazines or ftore-houfes, wherein were lodged 
all necefl'ary naval {lores. Upon the illand was the admiral’s 
palace ; and as it flood oppofite to the mouth of the harbour* 
he could from thence difeover whatever was doing at fea, tho* 
no one there could fee what was tranfa£ting in the inward part 
of the harbour. 

The city confifted of three parts, Byrfa > Megara or Maga¬ 
na , and Cothon. Byrfa , according to Servius, was near three 
miles in circumference ; but Eutropius makes it fomewhat lefs. 

It was not precifely in the middle of the city, but inclined to 
the fouth, or ifthmus, as is obferved by Appian. The word 
Byrfa is only a Greek corruption of the true Punic Bufra , or 
Botfra, that is, a fortrefs or citadel, as has been demonftrated 
by Scaliger , Bochart , and others verfed in the oriental lan¬ 
guages*. This was juftly looked upon as the interior part of 
Carthage , furrounded by the Magaria , which in the Phoenician 
tongue imports houfes or towns. Strabo calls the fmall illand in 
the fecond harbour Cothon ; but Appian applies this name likewife 
to the harbour itfeif. The word Gather;, which probably was pro¬ 
nounced by the Carthaginians Kaihum , or Kathom, fignifies a 
port not formed by nature , but the cjfedi of labour and art . 

The number of inhabitants which this city contained at the Thenum 
beginning of the third Punic war, was 700,000. The forces berofit^ 
they could bring into the field, as well as their power by fea, inhabi- ~ 
when they had a mind to exert themfelves in an extraordinary tants. 
manner, was very formidable. Their riches were likewife im- 
menfe, as may be collected from what Scipio carried off at the 
final deftru&ion of the city after it had been throughly plun- 

* Seal, in not. ad Fell, Bochart de ccl. Ph*n, Salmaf. in Solim. 
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dered. When the place was believed wholly exhaufted and 
confumed, he carried off near a million and a half fterling, 
According to Livy, the city was 23 miles in extent; and Sum 
affirms, that it was the greateft and moft powerful city in the 
world. The dominion of the fea, which it enjoyed for 600 
years a 1 moft without interruption, together with the genius of its 
people for commerce, aggrandized it in a moft amazing manner. 
Prefent Dr. Shaw, who was himfelf upon the fpot, has obferved, 
remains of that the greateft part of Carthage was built upon three hills, 
Cur l ha?e fomewhat inferior in elevation to thofe upon which Rome was 

* erected. All the remains of this once famous city, according 
to this traveller, are the area of a fpacious room with feveral 
fmaller ones at a little diftance from it, and the common few- 
ers and cifterns, which time hath not in the leaft injured or 
impaired. 

Strabo obferves, that the Carthaginians poflefled 300 cities in 
Africa before the beginning of the third Punic war; which may 
eafily be believed, if we coniider that the dominions of this 
Vaft ev- {fate, about that time, extended from the weftern confines of 
tent of the Cyrenaica , to the pillars of Hercules, or ftraits of Gibraltar , a 
Civtkagi- tract of land extending, according to the obfervations of Dr. 
man teri i- Shaw, 1420 miles in length. When its power was at its great- 
tune 1 - in eft height, the beft part of Spain and of Sicily, and all the 
Jfrita. i(lands of the Mediterranean to the weft of Sicily, were fubject 

to it. 

We fhall now give our readers an account of the proper 
territory of this ftate. The defcription of the other domini¬ 
ons which the Carthaginians, at certain intervals, poflefled, falls 
under the hiftories of thofe refpe&ive countries. Thefe ac- 
quifitions were fometimes of a larger and fometimes of a nar¬ 
rower extent, according as the republic met with fuccefs or 
misfortune in the management of its affairs. 

According to Mela and Ptolemy, Africa Propria contained all 

‘prvpria . countries fituated between the river Ampfaga and the bor¬ 
ders of Cyrenaica , which Pliny tells us were inhabited by 26 
different nations. This, however, includes Numidia and the 
Regia Syrtica, which were countries diftindl from the proper 
territory of Carthage. Its proper limits, according to other 
authors *, feem to have been the river Tujca on the weft, the 
Mediterranean on the north, the defarts of Lybia interior and 
the frontiers of the Garamantes on the fouth, and the Mediter- 
Its divi- ranean with the leffer Syrtis on the eaft. It was divided into 
fiou. two provinces, the Regio Zeugitana , and Byzacium ; and thefe 

two, according to Dr. Shaw’s account, nearly correfpond with 
the prefent kingdom of Tunis , which extends from the 33d deg, 
30 min. to the 37th deg. 12 min. of north latitude, and is above 
3 deg. of longitude. 


* PHn. 1 . v. Herod. 1 . iv. Cellar, 
deferip. of the kingdom of Tunis. 
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Zeugitana extended from Tufca y on the borders of Numidia , Zeugitana. 
as far as Adrumetum. The fummer circuit of the kingdom of 
funis , including the fruitful country about Keff and Baijah , 
and feveral other diftridts, anfwers at prefent to this province, 
which was the Regia Carthaginienfium of Strabo , and the Africa 
Propria of Solinus and Pliny. 

One of its moft confiderable cities next to Carthage was Utica , jjti’-a 
which Arijlotle fays, from the authority of Phoenician hiftorians, 
was built 287 years before Carthage. Other authors, lueh as 
Velleius , fujlin , Mela , and Stephanas , agree in the opinion of 
its being more antient than Carthage. It was feated on the 
vreftern promontory of the bay of Carthage , from which, ac¬ 
cording to the itinerary, it was 27 Roman miles diftant. After 
Carthage was razed by the Romans , it had a grant made to it 
of all the country lying between Carthage and Hippo , and was 
for a confiderable time the metropolis or Africa. 

On the call of Carthage flood Tunes , or Tuneta , the Tunis of Tunes. 
the moderns. This town was undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
being taken particular notice of by Polybius , Diodorus , Livy , 
and others. It was feated near the mouth of the river Catada y 
15 Roman miles from Carthage ; and was fortified both by na¬ 
ture and art, and furrounded with a wall. The city is now 
the capital of a powerful kingdom. The greateft part of it is 
fituated upon a riling ground along the weftern banks of a lake 
of the fame name. Some time ftnce it was noted for its cor- 
fairs; but of late the inhabitants have applied wholly to trade, 

and are now become the moft civilized and polite people in 
Barbary. 

About 24 miles fouth-eaft of Tunis flood Maxula y or Ma%ula y Maxula. 
on the eaft fid c of the Catada , now the Milt ana y being the lame, 
according to Dr. Shaw y with the prefent Mo-raifah. 

Carpis , or Carpi , was another city of this diftriCt; and ac- Carpis. 
cording to our learned traveller, occupied the fame fpot on 

or Hammam G'urbos , now Hands. 

Mifua y or Nifua y -a town taken notice of by Puny and Pto- Mifua. 
lemy, llood between Carpis and Clypea. The ruins of this place 
are Hill to be feen at tne fan&uary of Seedy Doud y about five 
leagues north-eaft from the promontory of Hercules. 

Aquilaria , mentioned by Ccefar, and faid by him to ftand in Aquilaria . 
the neighbourhood of two promontories, is faid by Shaw to 
have flood not far from the cape of Mercury , called by the 
Moors the Raf-adder , and by the Franks cape Bon. Many frag¬ 
ments of antiquity are ftill extant here ; but amongft them no- 
tlvng remarkable. 

Clypea was fituated upon the fmall promontory Taphitis , five Clypea . 
leagues fouth-eaft of the promontory of Mercury , and got its 
name from its figure, which reffembled a fhield. A mile diflant 
from the ground where the old city flood, is a collection of huts 

or cottages, called by the inhabitants Clubea . 
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About 21 miles fouth-weft and by weft of Clypea ftood Cum. 
Curobis , or Curabis. It is fuppofed to have been antiently 

** I4« t /T 

was feated 
the north- 

Thucydides fays, that the paflage from hence 
to Sicily was very fhort, being eafily performed in two days and 

It appears to have been antiently a large city, and 
among its preient ruins are feen a great number of infcriptions 
upon ftones fix feet in length and three in breadth ; but they 
are either fo unfortunately defaced, or fo filled with mortar, 

that it is a difficult thing to copy diem. 

Hippo is the laft remarkable city in this province which we 
fhaii "mention, it ftood towards the north-weft borders, ar.d 
was a fort of frontier town on the fide of Nurnidia. It was 

from the 

on which it was built, and fometimes from the 
promontory near it; the antients called it Acra , Hippuacra y and 
Hippagrcia. Appian tells us, that it was a great city, had a 
port, a citadel, and repofitories for naval ftores. The modern 
name is Blfcrta , which is a corruption of the Hippo Zarytus of 
the antients. It is at prefent about a mile in circuit, and is 
pleafantly fituated upon a canal eight miles to the fouth and by 
weft of cape Blanco , betwixt an extenfive lake and the fea. 
B. chart proves its origen to have been Phoenician , and derives 
the name Hippo from the Syriac or Phoenician Uppo , a gulf. 

The inland towns of this province, Ulizibima , Medicaara , 
Tucma, Cerbica , Sajicra, Cilrna , Vepilliam , Vina Valli , Cigifa, 

and others equally obfeure, enumerated by Ptolemy? theitine- 

confiderable, 


fometimes denominated Hippo Diarrhytus , or Zarytus 


navigable 1 


5 V £■* 


Peutingers 


Bysceciutn. 


rary, and Peutinger 7 s table, were never veiy 
and were for the moft part, if not entirely, modern in com- 
parifon to the Carthaginian times. There feems to be fome 
traces of the antient appellation of this province in the prefent 
name, of the city Zozvan, or Zagtvan, built upon the north-eaft 
extremity of a ccnfpicucus mountain of the fame name. 

Byzaciu according to Pliny , was inhabited by the Libyphce- 
niciar.s ; that is, by a mixture of aborigines or native Africans 
and Carthaginians. It was about 250 Roman miles in circum- 

and of fo great fertility, that the earth made a return 


1 rr* >r *r.« 


of 100 fold. The limits of this province feems impoflible to 
be p re rifely defined ; becaufe the antients have pafled over the 
interior part of it bordering upon Libya , in a very flight man¬ 
ner, and have greatly miftaken the courfe of the river Triton. 
It is fuopofed not to have differed much in extent and fituation 


from ti¬ 


le prefent winter circuit of the Tunifcens. 


AJnztc- 


r 

or 


/.'A 


Its capital was Adrnmetum , or Hadrumetum , antiently a city 
confiderable note. It was known by various names } fuch 
as Adryme , Adrymetus , Hadrumetum , Hadrito , and others. Tho’ 
not large, it was very ftrong, and was built upon an hemifphe- 

rical promontory, two leagues to the fouth-eaft of the morafs 

which 
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flrhieh divided the province from Zeugitana. Adjacent to the 
; j t y vvas a cothon, being either a port or little ifland in imi¬ 
tation of that of Carthage, fo called. _ According to Sallujl and 
others, it was founded by the Phoenicians; and Bochart , with 
great appearance of truth, derives its name from two Phoeni¬ 
cian words, importing the land returning ioo fold. It is at pre¬ 
fent but a barren and uncultivated traCf, being partly of a dry 
landy nature, and .partly incommoded with moraiies and fakitti 
plots of ground called Jhibkahs, which are overflowed in 
winter, but dry all the fummer. 
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from Adrumetum , and was of Phoenician extradiion. The Minor . 
city paid every day a talent to the Carthaginians by way of tri¬ 
bute; and all authors agree that the neighbouring country was 
exceeding fruitful; which has induced Bochart to derive Em¬ 
poria, its name in Livy and Polybius , from two oriental words 
fignifying the fruitful mother. 

Betwixt Adrumctum and Leptis Minor ftood Rufpina , which 
is fuppofed to be the prefent village of Sahaleel, about a mile 


RufAna, 


from the fea. 


Tbapfi 


of Lcpt 


Hirtius 
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Dido, upon a fort of ifthmus betwixt the fea and t] 
dnger’s table makes it eight miles fouth from Lcpt 
It is at prefent called Demafs ; and there is ftill remaining in : 
neighbourhood a great part of the cothon built in frames, 
coniifts of fmall pebbles and mortar, which are fo well cement¬ 
ed and knit together, that a folid rock could not be more hard 
and durable. 

Turns Hannibalis was a fort or country feat belonging to 


Agar. 


Thapfu I 


It 


r —' — ~ ^ 

Thence 
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Turns 
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nee. 


ifeens by the name of Thai- Them. 
It was near two miles in circuit; and there is neither 


fountain or rivulet in the neighbouring country, which is dry 


and barren. 


Mi 


Uzita . 


by Hirtius , Ptolemy , and Dio. Bochart derives the name from 
Z dith, or Z ail, an olive, or place where olives are produced ; 
and according to Hirtius, the neighbourhood of this city was 
famous for its production of olives. 

Thala, a city of great extent, taken notice of by Sallujl, was Th u 
furrounded by mountains and defarts ; though there were feme 
fountains without the city. By thefe particulars, it feems to 
have been the fame with the prefent Ferre-anah, in the fouth- 
weft part of this province. 

Twelve leagues to the fouth-eaft by eaft of this place is Gaf: 
the Catfa of the antients, and one of the flrong caftles of 
Jugurtha. It is built on a riflng ground, enclofcd almoft in 
every direction with mountains and defaits; and as its name 

in 
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in the eaftern languages fignifies Jlreightly environed , we 
conclude it was founded by the Phoenicians. There feems t< 
have been two more cities of this name, one in Numidia, am 
the other in Libya interior. There are many other towns men 
tioned in this province; but nothing is now known of their 
except their names. 

The chief lakes of this region taken notice of by the an- 
tients, befides the lake Hipponitis, and the Palus Sifara joined 
to it, were the Palus Tritonitis , the Palus Pallas, and the j Palm 
Libya, which are now known to be different branches of the 
lame lake, the modern name of which is the Shibkah-El-Lowdeah^ 
or lake of marks ; fo called from a number of trunks of palm- 
trees placed at proper diftances to direft the caravans. This 
lake extended itfelf near 20 leagues from eaft to weft, and is 
interfperfed with feveral dry foots which appear like iflands in 
it. According to Scylax and Herodotus , it ferved as a boundary 
to the Libyan nomades or foepherds. 

The moft famous river in Africa Propria , was the Bagrada , 
Bagadras , or Bagada, for it went by all thefe names. Its ftream 
flows in a direction almoft from weft to eaft ; and at this day 
it is called the Ne-jerdah. By running thro’ a rich and fertile 
country, it becomes fo well faturated with foil, that it appears 
in colour like the Nile, and feems to have no lefs the property 
of making encroachments upon the fea. Bochart thinks the 
Phoenicians pronounced the name Bragda , or Braftha, that is 
a pond j and produces feveral authorities that render his opinion 
very probable. 

The Catada of Ptolemy, now the Miliana, is famous for no¬ 
thing but for having Tunis feated upon the mouth of it. 

Among the principal curiofities of this country are to be 
ranked the Hammam Leef, a noted hot bath very much re- 
forted to by the citizens of Tunis; the hot bath, with fome 
ruins at the creek of Gurbos ; the fait lake near Tobulba ; the 
Stagnum Salinarum of Hirtius ; the Jibbel Haddejfa, an entire 
mountain of fait, fituated near the eaftern extremity of the 
lake of Marks, the fait of which is as hard and folid as ftone, 
and of a reddifh or purple colour. 

On the African coaft were feveral fmall iflands, which may 
be looked upon as part of the proper territory of Carthage. The 
ifland of Coffyra, or Cojfyrus, was, according to Strabo, 150 
ftadia in circumferrnce, and lay about midway betwixt Clypea 
and Lilybceum in Sicily. According to Ptolemy, it had a city of 
the fame name. The Tarichice of Strabo, were certain fmall 
iflands, now called the Jewries, lying over againft Lcptis Minor. 
Lopadufa , oppoflte to Thapfus, was fix miles long, according 
to Pliny. Mtkufa, or Mgufa, another little ifland mentioned 
by Pliny and Ptolemy, lay a little to the weft ward of the former* 
T he Infulte Draconticc of Ptolemy were to the north of Hippo. 
JEgimurus was a fmall ifland in the gulph of Carthage , about 30 
miles from that capital. Near this ifland were two rocks, called 
the Arcs Mgimuri 3 fo named, becaufe on them the Romans and 
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Carthaginians concluded a treaty, and made them the limits of 
their refpe&ive dominions. 

The moft antient inhabitants of this country were, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus , the Aufes, fituated to the weft of the river 
frit on, whole capital was probably Auza, ox Auzate, faid by 
Menander Efhefus to be built by Eth-baal king of Tyre ; the 
Maxyes , a Libyan nation; the Machlyes , another Libyan nation 
near the lake Tritones; the Zaueces and the Zygantes , who took 
a particular delight in bees, and making of honey. 
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The antiquity , government , laws, religion , language , cujloms , arts, 

learning and trade of the Carthaginians. 

♦ 

H E Carthaginians are univerfally allowed by all the Greek The Car- 
and Roman writers, to be the defendants of the old Ca- tbaginians 
naanites or Phoenicians. One of the Punic names, according defended 
to Plautus , was Chaeddreanech , or Chadreanak , which Bochart of the 
imagines to allude to their Canaanitijh extraction. For Anak Phceni- 
and his family, upon account of their gigantic ftature and great dam. 
valour, being efteemed both by facred and profane writers the 
moft famous of the Canaanites , from him part of the nation bor¬ 
dering on the fea-coaft near the place of his refidence, might 
probably receive a new denomination. The Phoenician colo¬ 
nies in this country, without doubt, early intermixed with the 
native Africans , and their pofterity were called Libophaenicians, 
as is generally fuppofed ; tho’ Bochart and fome others have 
imagined that the Libophaenicians were a nation diftinCt both 
from the Libyans and Carthaginians , and inhabited a different 
tract. 


The firft government fettled at Carthage , was probably mo- The form 
narchial; but on. the death of Dido , or rather in her life-time, ofgovem- 
it changed into a republic. According to Arijlotle , this republic ment at 
was partly ariftocratical and partly democratical. Polybius fays, Carthage, 
that monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy all centered in it; 
and Ifocrates makes the civil government to have been oligar¬ 
chical, and the military monarchical. Arijlotle intimates, that 
the Cretan , Lacedcemonian , and Carthaginian republics, were the 
moft perfeCt and belt modeled of any in the world $ and that in 
many refpeCts they agreed, tho’ in feveral refpeCts he gives the 
preference to the Carthaginian. Its great excellency appeared 
to him from hence, that notwithftanding the great fway the 
people bore in Carthage , there had been no inftance, from the 
foundation of the city to his time, of any popular commotions 
capable of difturbing the public tranquillity, nor any tyrant 
who had been able to introduce oppreflion. The principal 
powers of which the conftitution of Carthage was compofed, 

were 
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were the fuffetes, the fenate, and the people j who while the* 
kept within their proper bounds, were a check upon each other, 
But when, by an unaccountable flu&uation of power, the peol 
pie got the afcend ant over the fenate, prudence was banifhed 
their counfels, nothing but cabals and faction took place, and 
fuch precipitate fteps were taken, as fir ft rendered this for. 
midable ftate weak and contemptible, and foon after completed 
its deftru&ion. 

The fuffetes, who were two in number of equal power and 
dignity, were the chief magiftrates of Carthage. They were 
annually elected out of the nobleft families, and were always 
fuch perfohs as moft attracted the public regard by their virtue 
and great talents as well as wealth. For this reafon, Jrijlotk 
prefers the fupreme magiftrates of Carthage to thofe of Lace, 
desman , who were perpetual, and had a hereditary right of fuc- 
ceffion. As for the Roman confuls, they had not only a chief 
hand in the adminiftration of civil, but likewife in conducing 
of military affairs ; whereas from Livy, Polybius , and others*, 
it would appear that the fuffetes were, generally fpeaking,,con« 
fined to the former. Their province was to aflemble the fenate, 
in which they prefided, to propofe fubje&s for deliberation 
there, and to tell voices. According to fome authors, they had 
the power of life and death, and of punifhing all crimes what- 
foever. Their concurrence in all points with the fenate was 
neceflary, in order to prevent any debate from coming before 
the people. It is remarkable, that moft, if not all, the cities of 
note in the Carthaginian dominions had their fuffetes as well as 
the metropolis. 

The fenate was a moft auguft affembly, compofed of perfom 
venerable for their age and experience, as well as moft illuftri- 
ous on account of their birth, their riches, and above all^their 
merit. By whom they were elected, or of what number they 
confifted, wc know not. From 'Jujlin we may infer, that their 
number greatly exceeded that of the fenate of Sparta or Rome: 
for according to this author, roo were feletfted from it, and ap¬ 
pointed as judges to enquire into the conduct of their gene¬ 
rals. In this grand council, every thing relating to peace and 
war, to negotiations and alliances, and, in fhort, to all affairs 
of confequence, whether foreign or domeftic, were debated, 
and for the moft part determined. When the fuffetes agreed 
with the fenate, their joint determinations had the force of 
laws : but if the fuffetes refufed their aflent, then the people 
had the ultimate determination of the affair in queftion ; they 
being, in all emergencies of this nature, the dernier refort of 
power. This, as Arijloil'e obferves, was a flaw in the confti- 
tution, which was at Inft attended with fatal effects. For dur¬ 
ing the fecond and third Punic wars, the populace at Carthage 
prevailed over the fenate, whilft the fenatorial authority at 
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Rorhe was in its full bloom and vigour; which, according to 
Polybius, was the principal caufe of the rife of one and the fall 
of the other. The office and dignity of fenator were perpetual, 
and none were elected fenators but perfons of the moft diftin- 
guifhed merit. According to Livy , there was a council formed 
of fuch fenators as were the moll: venerable and eminent for 
their wifdom, who were called feniores , feniorum principes* or 

fimply principes 

What fway the people had at Carthage while the conftitution Power of 
remained in its original form, does not appear. It is likely the peo- 
that they had a vote at the ele&ion of magiftrates, and in every pie at 
thing that bore any relation to them. In Arijlotles days, Carthage% 
the commonwealth feems to have deviated from its original 
perfection, having too ftrong a tendency to popular govern¬ 
ment. However, the fenate ftill kept up a good degree of au¬ 
thority, and the power of the people was far from being un- 
controlable. About 100 years after, in the time of Hannibal, 
the conftitution was threatened with a total fubverfion; for lit¬ 
tle attention was paid to the fenate, and the people arrogated 
to themfelves almoft the whole power; fo that the moft advan¬ 
tageous meafures were obftrucled by a few ambitious dema¬ 
gogues. From this period the ftate of Carthage began to de¬ 
cline, and in the courfe of a few years loft not only its liberty, 
but its very being. 

The centumvirate confifted of- 1Q4 perfons; and according The cen¬ 
to Arijlotle , this tribunal enjoyed a very extenfive power, tho’ tumvirate 
confined chiefly to things of a judicial nature. Out of this tri- and quin—- 
bunal were felefted five judges, whofe jurifdi&ion was fuperior quevi- 
to that of the reft. They had the power not only of filling ra te. 
up all vacancies in their own body, but likewife of chufing 
thofe perfons who compofed the tribunal of 100. They were 
at the head of the tribunal under the fuffetes, and had in a 
great meafure the lives, fortunes, reputations, &c. of all the ci¬ 
tizens depending upon them. Their office was, in all proba¬ 
bility, perpetual till the time of Hannibal ; by whofe influence 
a law palled, whereby it was ena&ed, that all the judges fhould 
be chofen annually; with a claufe, that none fhould continue 
in office beyond that term. According to Ubbo Emmius, the 
fuffetes prefided in this council and in the centumvirate, as well 
as in the fenate, being the chief magiftrates concerned in the 
adminiftration of juftice. Selden and Bochart , with great pro¬ 
bability, derive their name from the Hebrevj word Sophetim , 
judges or magiftrates; which was the title given to the Ifrael- 
itijh governors from the time of JoJhua till the election of 
Saul f. 

The civil officers, next to the fuffetes, were the praetor, the The civil 
quaeftor, and the cenfbr. The great Hannibal , who was the officers at 

_______._ Carthage. 

* Liv. 1. xxx. Juftin, 1 . xi. c. 31. + Ubbo Em. ap Gronov. ut 

fupra. Selden de diis Syris. Bochar. Chan,. 1 . i. 
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moft illuftrious of the Carthaginians both on account of his no¬ 
ble extraction and glorious atchivements, had the praetorfhip 
conferred upon him in the 5th year after the conclufion of the 
fecond Punic war; from whence it is evident that this muft 
have been one of the firft employments in the ftate. Theperfon, 
inverted with this high dignity, had a great influence not only 
in parting, but alfo in repealing, of laws; as may be inferred 
from Hannibal's impeaching the judges while he was in this 
office. He moreover received the tribute paid by the different 
nations under the Carthaginian power, and had the dire&ion 
of every thing relating to the public revenues. A transition 
from the office of fuffetes, after it became annual, to the prae- 
torftiip, was not uncommon in Carthage ; of which there are 
many inftances. 

The quaeftor was an officer belonging to the bench of judges; 
who tho’ Subordinate to them, had a very considerable degree 
of power. He likewife collected and managed the public money 
under the praetor j which induced Livy to give him the name 
of quaeftor. At the expiration of his office, he was fometimes 
at leaft, if not of courfe, admitted into the bench of judges. 
We find another civil officer ertablifhed at Carthage , whole 
bufinefs it was to infpeCt into the manners of the citizens; on 
which account he is ftiled by Cornelius Nepos the praefeCt of 
manners, or the cenfor. Hamilcar , the father of Hannibal , tho’ 
the firft man in the republic, could not efcape the infpeCtion of 

this magiftrate *. 

The Car - As to the Carthaginian laws, they have long fince been bu- 

thaginian ried in oblivion, and only a few fragments of them remain, 
laws. 1. There was a law of a very long ftanding among the Cartha¬ 
ginians , by which they were enjoined to Sacrifice to Saturn 
only children nobly born. 2. By another law, Ceres and Pro - 
ferpine were admitted into the number of the Carthaginian dei¬ 
ties. Magnificent ftatues were erected in their honour, priefts 
were SeleCted from among the moft dirtinguifhed families of the 
city for their Service, and Sacrifices, after the Greek manner, 
were offered up to them. This was done in order to appeafe 
the anger of thefe goddefles, whofe refentment they feared, be- 
caufe Himilco , the Carthaginian general, had plundered their 
temples in the Suburbs of Acradina. 3. About this time like¬ 
wife a law was enaCled at Carthage , by which all the inhabi¬ 
tants were prohibited learning either to write or Speak the 
Greek language. This law was occafioned by a Carthaginian 
traitor, who gave Secret intelligence in Greek to Dionyjius , the 
enemy of his country. However, this law was afterwards ei¬ 
ther repealed, or totally negleCted. For the great Hannibal 
himfclf underftood this language So well, that he compofed in 
it an hiftory of the actions of Manlius Vulfo +. 4. A fort of 
Sumptuary law was made by the Carthaginians , to reftrain all 
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kinds of excefles at marriage. This was occafioned by a de- 
f,gn of Hanno , the principal perfon in the city, who intended 
to make himfelf matter of the commonwealth upon the day of 
his daughter’s marriage. So great was the influence of Hanno 
in the city, that the fenate, upon the di fcovery of this plot, 
did not think proper to punim him for it, but contented them- 

felves with palling the law above-mentioned *. 

The two following regulations were looked upon as excel- Excellen- 

lencies in the Carthaginian conftitution : i. They had public cies °f the 
meals or entertainments, which feem to have been appointed in Carthagi- 
imitation of the fame inftitution at Lacedamon. 2. There was a n { an ® on “ 
laudable cuftom among them of fending colonies from time to ftitution. 
time into different parts of their dominions j which not only 
contributed to the prefervation of the public tranquillity, by- 
drawing off the idle and indigent, but alfo became a great 
means of aggrandizing the ftate. 

Arijiotle has taken notice of feveral defers in their conftitu- Its de- 
tion} one of which was, that merit and a confpicuous birth, lefts, 
were not fufficientqualifications for a man to fill the firft potts, 
without riches. This, in his opinion, not only excludes often¬ 
times perfons of the moft exalted merit from having any {hare 
in the government, but opens a door to avarice and all kinds 
of corruption. The experience of after ages {hewed this re- 
fleftion of his to be well grounded. 

He alfo blames the common praftice at Carthage , of allow¬ 
ing the fame perfon to affume to himfelf feveral employments ; 
as public affairs are managed with more fpirit and expedition, 
when the different branches of bufinefs are lodged in different 
hands j and the welfare of every ftate is highly promoted by 
an equal diftribution of places amongft its members.. 

The Carthaginians being defcended from the Tyrians , their Religion 
religious wormip mutt of courfe have agreed in all points at of the C«r- 
firft with that of the Phoenicians , an account of which we have thaginianu 
formerly given. In proeefs of time, by their intercourfe with 
the Greeks, efpecially thofe of Sicily, they came to take a liking 
to the fuperftition of that nation, and adopted feveral of their 
deities. The Carthaginians likewife, by reafon of their ex¬ 
tended commerce, mutt have been in fome fort acquainted with 
the different kinds of fuperftition eftabliflied in moft nations, 
with which, doubtlefs, they tin&ured their own. As the 
Greek and Roman writers have affixed the names of their own 
gods to thofe of the Carthaginians , their accounts and obfer- 
vations on this head have been rendered thereby more imper- 
feft and lefs valuable. For tho’ it appears that the Egyptian , 

Phoenician, Greek, Roman , and Carthaginian deities did in the 
main agree ; yet we are well affured, that each of thofe na¬ 
tions had not only fome particular modes of worfhip, but like¬ 
wife fome particular deities peculiar to itfelf. 
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Saturn the Chronus , the fame with the Saturn of the Latins , was adored 
principal by the Carthaginians in a particular manner *. . The facrifices 
deity in offered up to him, were children of the moft diftinguifhed fami- 
Laribage. lies ; and they had a brazen ffatue or coloffus of him, the hands 

of which were extended in aft to receive, and bent down in 
fuch a manner, as that the child laid thereon immediately 
dropped into an hollow, where was a fiery furnace. The fo- 
lemnities obferved at offering up of human viftims to this Car¬ 
thaginian god, anfwered pretty nearly to thofe obferved by the 
Canaanites on the like occafion ; which is a great prefump- 
tion that the Phoenician Molock and this deity were the famef. 
Baal., Bal , or Bel , was the great god of the Carthaginians ; 
and as it is apparent from Scripture that he v/as delighted with 
human facrifices, and as he was alfo the Chronus of the Greeks , 
we may conclude that the god named Chronus by Diodorus , and 
faid by him to be the principal deity of the Carthaginians , was 
nothing elfe than Baal or Moloch J. This is alfo conjeftured 
from l'ome traces to be found in the proper names of Carthage, 
Hannibal, Afdru-bal, Maher-bal , &c. are thought to point out 
Baal or Bal ; as Himilce , Hi-milco , Ha-milcar , Melicus , Mal- 


The god- 
defs C/ 5 ?- 
lejlis wor- 
ihiped by 
the Car¬ 
thaginians. 


Baal, or 
'Jupiter. 


chus , See. do Moloch or Milchom. 

The goddefs Ceelejlis , or Urania , was held in the higheft 
veneration by the Carthaginians. The prophet Jeremiah calls 
her Baaleth Shemaim , the queen of Heaven; that is Juno 
Olympia. Megajlhenes in Eufebius gives her the name of Belt is, 
or queen Beltis ; Sanchoniatho that of Dione and Baaltis ; and 
Hefychius that of Belthes. According to this laft author, the 
word was applied both to Juno and Venus $ and indeed in the 
Phoenician theology, we fcarce find any diftinftion betwixt 
thefe two deities. St. Augnjlin fays, that Carthage was the 
place where Venus had eftablifhed her reign; and Virgil in¬ 
forms us, that Juno preferred that fpot to all others, even to 
Samos itfclf§. 

Befides the firft Bclus already taken notice of, feveral others 
of a later date were in great repute among!!: the Phoenicians , 
and of courfe amongft the Carthaginians. Jupiter , Mars , Bac¬ 
chus^ Apollo , had all of them this name. That Jupiter was 
worfhiped by this people under the denomination of Belus , or 
Baal!, appears from Polybius , Menander Ephejius , and Dius. 
To him they addreffed their oaths, and placed him, as there is 
reafon to believe, for the moft part at the head of their trea¬ 
ties. Mars , according to the Chronicon Jlexandrinum , com¬ 
pared with Homer and an antient author cited by Eufebius ||, was 
dignified with the title of Belus by the Perjians , AJJyrians , and 
probably by the Carthaginians , as he was a favourite divinity in 


* Diod. 1. xx. Q^Curt. I. iv. c. 3 . f Plut. de Superftit. Sel- 
den ut fupra. Vofius de idqlat. t Hift. of Phcen. V. SuiJ. fub 

voce Beel. Ifidor. orig. 1. viii. § Jer. vii. 18 . Eufeb. Chron. & de 
pnep. evang. j| Eufeb. de pnep. Evan. 1 . ix. Jofeph. antic]. 1- ’■ 
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their ftate, efpecially amongft their generals. Bacchus was called 
Belus by the poet Nannus, and, in all probability, this nation 
had ifome knowledge of him *. Apollo , or the Sun, went fre¬ 
quently either by this name fimply, or lay others, in which this 
made one part of thecompofition. NeptunewsisAio one of the gods 
of the Carthaginians of the firft clafs. It cannot well be doubted, 
butthat he was the Baal of Si don, called Thalajfius , or the fea Baal, 
taken notice of in a former part of this hiftory. Under what 
form the Carthaginians worfhiped their feveral deities is no 
where faid. If they agreed with the Greeks and Romans in this 
particular, which is very probable,^ our readers, who defire a 
full view of this fubjedl, will find it fully treated in Albricus +. 

Baalfamen, or as the Hebrews would have written it, Baal Baalfx- 
Shemaim , that is, the Lord of Heaven, or the Sun, had, ac- men, or 
cording to St. Augujlin, religious honours paid him by the Car- the Sun. 
thaginians. They probably had no representation of him, be- 
caufe they could not forbear beholding him daily in all his glo¬ 
ry; Damafcius calls him El Bolathes, &c. and makes him to 
have been the fame with Saturn, %. 

Befides Ceres and Prefer pine, which they worfhiped, the Ceres and. 
Carthaginians deified Dido , with her lifter Anna . It appears Prefer pine. 
alfo, that they paid divine honours to Mercury the God of in- Mercury. 
duftry and commerce, under the name of Aj'umes or Afoumcsjp. 

Nothing is more celebrated in antient hiftory, than the Ty- Hercules. 
rian-Hercules , whofe worfhip was brought to Carthage by Dido , 
and diffufed itfelf afterwards over all the coafts of Africa , as 
far as Gades or Cadiz, where he had a magnificent temple. 

The Tyrians and Carthaginians fuppofed him to prefide over 
gold, filver and all forts of treafures ; and the latter never failed 
for a confiderable time, to fend to Tyre, * 

revenues, and the tythe of the fpoils taken from their enemies, 
as offerings to Hercules. Public diverfions were inftituted in ho¬ 
nour of him, at Tyre, which were celebrated every four years. 

At Carthage, no doubt the fame cuftom prevailed, as likewife, 
that of offering, annually, human vi&ims up to himlj. Iolaus lolaus. 
comes next to Hercules, as being either related to him, or one 
that introduced fome of his relations into the ill and of Sardinia . 

Hercules and Iolaus, according to VoJJius, had jointly, divine 
honours paid them in this ifland, either, becaufe he was Her¬ 
cules's near relation, or affifted him in deftroying the Hydra , 
by fearing the wound with a red hot iron, when any of the 
heads was cut off, to prevent others from fprouting out in its 
room. Ovid pretends, that at the interceflion of Hercules , 

Hebe reftored him to youth, when he was grown extremely 
decrepit. As the Carthaginians were long in poHellion of this 


* Nannus in Dionyf. ap. Selden de diis Syr. Bochart. Sir Ifaac 
Newt. Chron. + De Deor. imag. Baf. 1570. % Daniaf in 

vit. Ifodor. § Plin. nat. hilt. lib. xxv. Bochart. || Polyb. in 
excerpt. Legat. Plin. 
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iflan< 3 , it is fuppofed they borrowed him from the Sardi j for 

that he was one of their principal deities, we are informed by 
Polybius.' 

DeaSyria. Hendrtch intimates that the Dea Syria , or Syrian Goddefs 

was a deity of the Carthaginians. * 

JEfcula- The people of Carthago , likewife addrefled themfelvesto 
pi us. Mfculaptus , whom Servius calls Panigena , becaufe he fuppofes 

his mother to have been a Carthaginian. The beft authors 
fuppofe him to have been originally, either a Mejfenian , or an 
Egyptian. According to Vojjius , the Carthaginians received 
him immediately from the Tyrians , to whom, either the Syro- 
Macedonians ox Egyptians communicated him. 

Htrebus. Herebus , another Carthaginian deity, mentioned by Silius and 

Polybius , feems to have been Pluto or Dis. All we know of 
him is, that he was invoked as the God of Hell, and repre- 
fented under an human fhape, with long loofe hair *. 

Triton. Triton the Sea God, was alfo one of the deities of Carthage , 

as appears from the treaty concluded betwixt Philip the ion of 
Demetrius king of Macedon , and the Carthaginians f. 

Mopfus. Mopfus , a famous augur or foothfayer, after his death became 

a fort of oracle at Carthage . The Carthaginians ereited temples 
to him, from whence refponfes were given, as from fo many 
oracles J. 

Rivers Rivers, meads, waters, &c. or rather, the fuppofed genii of 
and water all thefe inanimate parts of the creation, were alfo efteemed as 
gods, and obje&s of adoration by the Carthaginians , as well as moll: other 

idolatrous nations 

fire wot- Scaliger y probably upon the authority of Leo Africanus, ac- 
fhiped by quaints us, that the old Africans paid a religious homage to 
the Car- jire, which was, perhaps, likewife the cuftom at Carthage, 
thagini- The air and winds, alfo fhared divine honours, the air being 
am. efteemed by the Carthaginians fuperior to the other elements, 
Alfo the having them, as it were, under its government and direction ||. 
air. The Carthaginians fometimes fwore by the manes of Dido t 

Anna Per- as Silius relates; and Anna her After, pafled for a goddefs, un- 
enna, der the name, according to fome, of Anna Perenna. The Ro¬ 
mans, Ovid fays (Faft. L. III.) paid her divine honours, as well 
as the Carthaginians. 

Siebaus. According to the fame author (Heroid. VII.) Dido in her 

life-time, conferred divine honours upon her deceafed hufband 
Sichtsus. 

7 * elks. TelluSj or the earth, was worfhiped by the Carthaginians , as 

appears from the treaty of peace with Philip , mentioned by 
Polybius . Our readers will find a full account of this deitv in 

Vojfius. 



* Voff. Theol. Gent. Hendreich. lib. ii. + Polyb. lib. vii. 

t Hendr. ApuJ. de deo Socrat, § Voff. S3. Ital. lib. i. II Hendr. 
Jul. Firm. prof. Rel. 
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Hamilcar, one of their generals, who was defeated and /lain Hamilcar , 
bv Gelon king of Syracufe, before Himera , was alfo deified by 
them according to Herodotus, they imagining he had turned a 
God * becaufe his body could not be found after the engage- 

It is not unlikely, that the Carthaginians adopted other fa¬ 
vourite generals into the number of their gods. Nay, we are 
affured by Silius, that Hannibal , notwithftandine the infamous 
treatment he met with from his countrymen, at laft was adored 

by them in his life-time. 

The Carthaginians alfo ranked among their gods, the two and the 
brothers Philaeni, who in a treaty with the Cyrenians , fraudu- Philani 
lently extended the frontiers of the republic of Carthage, and worfhip- 
rather than give up their new claim, made an agreement with ed by 
the Cyrenians, to fuffer themfelves to be buried alive, in the them, 
place which they had pitched upon for their boundary. Two 
altars were afterwards ere&ed to their memory, on that fpot, 
which ferved as land-marks to the Carthaginian territories, on 

that fide, for many ages +. 

Some of the Carthaginian divinities, St. Aujlin fays, had the 
name of Abaddires, and their priefts, that of Eucaddires. This 
dais, in all probability, was derived from the ftone which Ja¬ 
cob anointed with oil, after it had ferved him for a pillow, the 
night he had his vifion. From Bethel, the name of this pillar, 
came the Beetylus of Damafcius , which we find called Abaddir 
by Prifcian. This Abaddir is the Phoenician Aban-Dir, that is, 
the fpnerical ftone, exa<ftly anfwering to the defcription of the 
Beetylus given us by Damafcius and others. The Canaanites 
feem firft to have worlhiped the individual ftone itfelf upon 
which Jacob had poured oil, and afterwards to have confecrated 
and worlhiped others of that form, which falfe worlhip conti¬ 
nued even to the time of St. Aujlin 

It was a cuftom among the Carthaginians to carry about with Portable 
them fome fmall images, reprefenting certain gods, in covered temples in 
chariots, or, as Eujlathius calls them, temples carried by oxen. ufe among 
They were a fort of oracle, and their refponfes were underftood them, 
by the motions impreffed upon the vehicle. The tabernacle of 
Moloch , with which St. Stephen reproaches the Jews, feems to 

have been a machine of this kind. . . 

It is remarkable, that in the treaty with Philip , fo often cited. The Ge- 
mention is made of the Daemon or Genius of Carthage. The nius of 
Pagans looked upon thefe daemons as intelligences, who were Carthage, 
the minifters of the gods, and had the adminiftration of the 
world committed to them, and on this account they beftowed 
upon them religious honours. 

The Cabiri, or Samothracian gods, were alfo worlhiped by 
the Carthaginians, who, with almoft all the other pagan na- 


* Herod, lib. vii. + Salluft. Jugurth. Mela, lib. i. Val. Max. 

1 Prifcian gram. Damaf. ap. Phot. Hefych. 
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tions of antiquity, had a moft profound reverence for their 
myfteries. Bifhop Cumberland , the Abbe Banter, and Ajlor'm , 
have been very full upon this fubje£t j Reland alfo has publifhed 
a' differtation upon the Cabin, and concludes that they were the 
gods of the dead. The Carthaginians alfo worfhiped gods of 
an inferior order, named Anaces, Anattes , or Diofcuri , and 
others named Batceci , which were a kind of houfhold gods *. 
Theirbar- The moft barbarous cuftom of offering up human facrifices 
bat-ous did not expire with the city of Carthage ; but continued among 
cuflom of the Africans till the proconfulate of Tiberius. This pra&ice 
offering had been retained with little or no intermiffion from the founda- 
buman fa- tion of the city. For though, to avoid drawing upon themfelves 
crihees. the indignation of Darius Hyflafpis , they might for a few years 

fufpend it, or at leaft pretend to do fo," yet it is certain, that in 
the time of his fucceffor Xerxes they refumed it. Nay, to fuch 


a pitch of favage barbarity did they arrive, that mothers made it 
a merit to view their own offspring thrown into the devouring 
flames, without fo much as a groan. They even, by kiffes and 
embraces, hufhed the cries of their children, before they were 
laid upon the brazen ftatue of Saturn abovetnentioned, imagin¬ 
ing the efficacy of the facrifice would have been entirely loft, if 
any thing, that might have been interpreted as a mark of the 
leaft reluctance or regret, had been fhewn. They ufed a drum, 
oratabret, among other inftruments, to drown the fhrieks and 
outcries of the unhappy victims- In times of peftilence, or 
other public calamities, the Carthaginians endeavoured to ap- 
peafe their offended gods by vaft numbers of fuch oblations. 
The Carthaginian women, like thofe of Babylon and Phoenicia , 
publicly proftituted themfelves in honour of Venus ; but inftead 
of prefenting to the goddefs the money earned by their infamous 
commerce, they applied it to their own ufe. 

Their wo The very learned Selden imagines, that fome traces of the 
men prof Succoth Bencth , mentioned in feripture, may be found in Sicca 
tituted Venerea , the name of a city in Numidia , not far from the bor- 
them- ders of Africa Propria. Sicca , or Succa , fignifies a tabernacle; 
feives to and at tnis place was a temple, where women were obliged to 

purchafe their marriage-money by the proftitution of their bo¬ 
dies. The author of the Itinerary fometimes calls it Amply 
Sicca , and Solinus Venerea. 

The’rlan- The language of the Carthaginians was at firft the fame with 
guage the that of the Phoenicians , which differed originally very little from 
fame at the Plebrew. In after ages, however, the Punic deviated in 
£ ft vv ; t h fome refpetfts from the Hebrew and Phoenician, which is not to 
the Phoe- be wondered at, confidering how diftant the Carthaginians were 

from their mother country Phoenicia , and the people they were 
incorporated among. Selden and Scaliger, and after them. Petit 
and Bochart have treated largely of the analogy between the 
Phoenician and Punic languages. 


Venus. ‘ 


ni-ian. 


* Cumberland in 2ppend. de Cabir. Voffius. Bochart. 
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Bochart has produced a collection of Punic words from diffe¬ 
rent authors, and traced them up to the Hebrew or Phoenician. 

All thefe ferve as fo many proofs, that the Carthaginian lan¬ 
guage agreed, in the main, with thofe eaftern tongues. The 
p un ic tongue had likewife a tincture of the Chaldee and Syriac , 
as we learn from Prifcian and St. Aujlin *. M. Maius, pro- 
feffor of the Greek and; oriental languages in the Ludovician uni- 
verfity of Geijfen , publifhed a fmall treatife in the year 1718, in 
which he fliews, that the prefent language of the Maltefe con¬ 
tains a great deal of the old Punic in it. A miffionary jefuit, 
and native of Malta , who very well underftood the language of 
the Maltefe , having refided many years among them, furniffied 
the materials for this treatife, which is very curious, and con¬ 
tains proofs that this ifland was, for a confiderable period of 
time, fubject to the Carthaginians , and that the Punic language, 
jiotwithftanding the feveral revolutions in the ifland, had ftill 
continued among fome of the inhabitants. 

In fupport of what has been advanced by Maius , It may be 
obferved that Joannes j|j hiintinus Heduus , an author, who lived 
in Malta about the middle of the 16th century, was of the fame 
opinion. This writer affirmed, that the ifland of Malta was 
formerly fubject to the Carthaginians ; that the Punic tongue was 
fpoken there in his time ; that there were then extant fome pil¬ 
lars in the ifland, which had Punic infcriptions on them; and 
that the Punic words, to be found in Plautus , Avicenna , and 
others, were perfectly underftood by the Maltefe , which he 
urges as an argument, that the Punic tongue was not even then 
much corrupted. Upon the whole, it appears, that the antient 
Punic language muft have approached nearer the Hebrew and 
Phoenician than the Arabic , though perhaps it was not remote 
from the latter of thefe languages. In the time of Arnobius, 
the Punic language was ftill fpoken in that part of the country 
bordering upon the Garamantes. More northerly the Latin 
tongue was ufed, and befides thefe two, no lefs than twenty-two 
languages, or rather dialects, prevailed. It is certain, that the 
Carthaginians fpoke both the Punic and Libyan. 

The Punic letters were anciently the fame with the Phoenician, 
and though they altered confiderably through length of time, 
yet they always retained a great refemblance to their originals, 
as appears from a comparifon of the characters upon the moft 
elegant Phoenician and Punic coins. 

Little can be faid as to the progrefs of the liberal arts and Little re- 
fciences among the Carthaginians ; for if Carthage could ever g >rd paid 
have boafted of any famous productions of this kind, they are to theli- 
all now loft. Some of their generals were moft eminently fa- beral arts 
nious for military Ikill, though even in this they feem to have by the 
been very deficient, till put into a right method by Xantippus Cart hag i- 

mans. 


* Prifcian, lib. v. Augulb fuperjoan traft. 15. t. 9. 
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the Lacedamontan ; but philofophy, we have reafon to appre. 
hend, was always at a low ebb among them. 

The following were fome of their principal cuftoms. They 
fuffered no private injury offered by any perfon whatfoever to 
another to go unpuniftiea. This maxim of equity they received 
from their hrft anceftors, and were very ftri£t on all occaiions 

in the obfervance of it. 

No one was permitted to carry the news of any near rela¬ 
tion’s death to another, but fome perfon convifted of a capital 
crime, for which he was foon to luff’er. 

If any remarkable misfortune happened to the city, the walls 
were all hung with black §. They ufed dogs flefh for food till 
the time of Darius Hyjlajpis : but upon thatprince’s conceiving 
fome difguft at this practice, they left it off, at leaft for a cer¬ 
tain period of time *. 

The foldiers were prohibited, under the fevereft punifhment, 
whilft in the field to tafte wine j a laudable inftance this of 
their temprance and fobriety. 

Every foldier, at leaft every officer, wore a number of rings 
anfwering to the number of campaigns he had made; which 
doubtlefs was intended to excite a noble fpirit of emulation 
among them, infpire them with a thirft after military glory; 
and confequently led them on to the greateft atchievementsf. 

Their generals, tho’ perfectly innocent, upon any difaftcr 
were frequently put to death $ which was a moft imprudent and 
barbarous cuftomj. 

The populace and the fenators had diftinc! baths appointed 
them §. 

It was ufual with many of them to have ftatues or bufts of 
their lovers or intimate friends in their bedchamber, that they 
might, in fome meafure, fee and converfe with them when 
abfent j|. 

Their anniverfary feftivals were obferved with great folem- 
nity, particularly the day on which the Tyrians , under the con¬ 
duit of Dido , began to lay the foundations of Carthage. This, 
according to Stilus, was celebrated yearly, even till the deftruc- 
tion of the city, with the utmoft fplendor and magnificence. 

There were no public inns amongft them, ana they enter¬ 
tained ftrangers as friends in their own private houfes. 

Before any enterprife of importance was taken, and upon all 
emergencies, they confulted their augurs and vates. Accord¬ 
ing to St. Augujlin , thefe vates were in great repute about thofe 
parts long before the deftru£tion of Carthage ; fince one of them, 
named Aibicerius, was very famous there in his time for the re- 
fponfes he gave. The magiftrates, while in office, were obliged 
to abftain from wine ; but that this inftitution was always ob- 



§ Hendre. ut fupra in Cap. de leg. & cr.nfuetud. Diod. Sic. Livy. 
Orof. 1 . iv. * Jult. 1. xix. f Hendr. ubi fupra. Livy. Plato de leg. 

X Liv. Diod. Sic. Sil. Ital. § Val. Max. 1 . ix. II Sil. ltd. 
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ferved, we cannot affirm. The Phoenicians are faid to have 
reprefented their gods as carrying large bags full of money 5 
becaufe gold among them was the emblem of power, and fym- 
bol of dominion. The Carthaginians , perhaps, reprefented theirs 
in the fame manner; which, together with the vaft quantities 
of treafure continually rolling into their coffers, and the great 
variety of the moil precious commodities brought from all 
parts of the world in their ftiips, might occalion that infatiable 

avarice. 

Their minds were entirely fet upon amaffing of wealth, be¬ 
ing mean-fpirited, groveling, and fordid to an incredible de¬ 
gree ; and to gratifytheir avarice they ftuck at no law, not to 
fay infamous arts. This mull: be unaerftood of the Carthagi¬ 
nians in the later periods, and towards the decline of their 
ftate; for it is not to be queftioned but that they were of a 
better turn of mind in the earlieft ages, and that even to the 
laft they had many perfons of generous and heroic fentiments 
amongft them. The ardour and public fpirit the women them- 
felves ihewed, juft before the laft fiege of Carthage as well as 
during that liege, fufficiently prove this. We find, indeed, fuch 
a contrail: of good and bad qualities in this people, that it is 
alraoft impoflible to determine which of them were predomi¬ 
nant. However, as the chara&ers we have of the Carthaginians 
come handed down to us chiefly from the Romans , their impla¬ 
cable enemies, we mull: not pay too great a regard to them. 
The Romans were at pains to deftroy not only the Punic archives, 
but almoft every thing the Punic writers had produced, that 
had any appearance of literature or true hiftory. 

Polybius complains, that both Philinus the Carthaginian , and 
Fabius Pi£lor the Roman hiftorian, were fo partial in their re¬ 
lations, that no great credit could be giyen to either of them. 
The Carthaginians were noted for their perfidioufnefs and 
black ingratitude; and according to Plutarch , they were of a 
morofe, laturnine, and favage difpofition, utterly averfe to every 
thing that had the leaft appearance of wit or raillery. The 
great Hannibal , however, was an exception to this general cha- 
rafter of their nation given by Plutarch. For he improved his 
natural talents by the moft polite education which that age af¬ 
forded, had a great fund of natural wit, and was diftinguilhed 
for his fmart turns and repartees. Some of the Carthaginians 
were filled with an intolerable fpirit of arrogance and moft vi¬ 
cious ambition, by which they were prompted to delire divine 
honours. Of this, Hanno affords us a flagrant inftance; who, 
as we are told by Mlian , taught birds to fey, Hanno is a god ; 
though this did not anfwer his end, fince after their flight from 
him they returned to their former notes again. The minds of 
the Carthaginians were fo entirely engroflea with commerce, the 
army, and the marine, that they had no leifure or inclination 
to purfue the liberal arts and fciences. They muft, however, 
have at leaft known fomething of the rudiments of aftronomy j 
fince without this they could not have been tolerably verfed in 
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the art of navigation. The Edomites , Phoenicians , and 
tians , were famous among the antients for their fuperioi 
knowlege in celeftial fciences. The Carthaginians , therefore 
could not have been void of a competent knowlege herein! 
That they had fome notion likewife of fculpture and painting! 
is plain from the dii Pateeci they carried along with them in 
their voyages ; as likewife from the pictures with which their 
{hips of war and other veflels were adorned. As a feafaring and 
mercantile people are always ingenious in contriving a variety 
of commodities to fupply the neceffities or luxury of other na¬ 
tions ; it is alfo probable that they were very well acquainted 
with the inferior mechanical arts, efpecially if we confider that 
the Tyrians , from whom they were aefcended, were celebrated 
above all other nations for their mechanical fkill in very early 
ages. But the fuperb temples, magnificent palaces, rich fur- 
niture, great variety of arms, &c. in Carthage , put this-point 
beyond difpute. So famous was Carthage for its artificers, that 
any Angular invention, or exquifite piece of workmanfhip, 
feems to have been called Punic even by the Romans , their im¬ 
placable enemies. Thus the Punic beds or couches, the Punic 
windows, the Punic wine-prefTes, the Punic lanterns, were, ol 
all others, efteemed the moft neat and elegant by that people*. 
Few per- Notwithftanding the great havock made by the Romans in the 
fons of writings of this people, yet the names of fome of their writers 
learning have been transmitted to pofterity. Hannibal , the moft re- 
among nowned general Carthage ever produced, was well verfed in the 
the Car- Greek language; in which, according to Cornelius Nepos and 
thaginians. Plutarch , he wrote feveral pieces f. 

Mago , another celebrated general of the Carthaginians, ac¬ 
quired as much glory to his country by his writings as by his 
military atchievements. He wrote z8 volumes upon hufbandryj 
which the Roman fenate had in fuch efteem, that after the 
taking of Carthage , when they prefented the African princes 
with the liberaries found there, they Ordered thefe books to be 
tranflated into Latin , tho’ Cato had before written copioully 
on that fubje6f. The libraries above-mentioned, are a farther 
proof that learning was not entirely banifhed Carthage%. 

Philinus , tho’ a Sicilian , being born at Agrigentum , is reck¬ 
oned by Polybius as a Carthaginian hiftorian. 

Himilco , a fea commander, having failed to the weftern fhores 
and ports of Europe by orders from the fenate of Carthage, 
wrote a journal of his voyage, together with an account of his 
difcoveries ; which were inferted in the Punic annals. Fejlus 
Avienus has entirely followed this author in his defcription of 
the weftern coafts of the world ; and intimates, that he faw the 
original journal itfelf in thofe annals. From Fejlus it appears 

* Val. Max. Catode re raft. Ovid. El. vi. Plaut. Aulul. f Corn. 

Nep. Plut. in Scip. J Cic. 1 . i. de orat. Plin. 1 . xviii. 

that 
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that the Carthaginians were acquainted with the Britannic 
ijl atK Js, which he calls Oejlrymnides. 

tfanno, another Carthaginian general, by order of the fenate, 
failed with a confiderable fleet round Africa. He entered the 
ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar , and made many important 
difcoveries j but was prevented from continuing his navigation 
for want of proviflons. He wrote a relation of his voyage, a 
fragment of a Greek verfion of which is ftill remaining. Mr, 

Dcdwell has, with the greateft appearance of truth, fixed hi$ 

I time fome where betwixt the 92d and 129th Olympiad *. 

Silenus was an hiftorian who wrote of the Carthaginian affairs 
in the Greek language. Some authors take him to have been 
the fame with Philinus above-mentioned j but of this there is 
no fufficient proof f. 

Clitomachus , called in the Punic language Afdrubal , was a 

I great philofopher. He fucceeded the famous Carneades , whofe 
difciple he had been, and maintained in Athens the honour of 
the Academic fed. Cicero fays, that he was a more fenfible man, 
and fonder of ftudy, than the Carthaginians generally were. 

He compofed feveral books, in one of which he confoled the 
unhappy citizens of Carthage , who by the ruin of their city 
were reduced to flavery J. 

We (hall here fubjoin what Pliny tells us of Hanno; namely, Hamo the 
that he was the firft man that dared to touch, and could tame w h Q 
a lion. The fame author adds, that he was condemned, which tamed a 
probably implies either death or banifhment, on account of this lion, 
art; his countrymen being perfuaded, that he, who had power 
of fattening the fierceft of beafts, muft likewife be capable of 
influencing the minds of his fellow-citizens in fuch a manner, 
as to become matter of their freedom §. 

With regard to trade and navigation, no nation was ever The trade 
more famous for thefe, nor enjoyed them in a larger extent and navi- 
than the Carthaginians. They were perfe&ly acquainted with gation of 
all the ports in the Mediterranean j and they puttied their dif- the Car- 
coveries and commerce weftward farther, in all probability, thagini- 
than any other nation. Britain and the Canaries were known a ns. 
to them, and according to fome, America itfelf. It appears 
from Herodotus and Thucydides , not to mention many other au¬ 
thors, that fcarce any people made fo great a figure by fea as 
the Carthaginians. They inherited from the Tyrians their great 
difpofition for commerce, and in procefs of time eclipfed the 
glory even of their anceftors. Carthage , by the natural fer¬ 
tility of its foil, the furpnfing fkill of its artificers, and by its 

happy fituation, became the centre of traffic of the moft remote 
nations. 


* Plin. 1 . ii. Athen. Deipnof. 1 . iii. Mela. 1 . iii. Dodwell. difiert. de 
peripl. Hannon. Arift. deadmirand. audit. Juftin, 1 . xxii. f Cic. 

de divinat. % Plut. de fort. Alex. Diog. Laert. in Clitom, § Plin. 
ut fupra. 
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The commodities they fupplied other countries with in 
great abundance, feem to have been corn and fruits of all kinds; 
divers forts of provifions and high fauces, wax, honey, oil, the 
fkins of wild beafts, &V. all the natural produce of their own 
territories. Their ftaple manufactures were utenfils, toys, ca¬ 
bles made of the fhrub fpartum , a kind of broom, all kinds of 
naval ftores, and the colour from them called Punic , the pre¬ 
paration of which feems to have been peculiar to them. From 
Egypt they fetched fine flax, paper, &c. from the coafts of the 
Rea-feciy lpices, frankincenfe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and pre¬ 
cious {tones ; from Tyre and Phoenicia , purple, fcarlet, with 
fluffs, tapeflry, coftly furniture; and from the weftern parts of 
the world, in return for the commodities carried thither, they 
brought back iron, tin, lead, copper, &c. No branch of their 
commerce feems to have been more beneficial to the Carthagi¬ 
nians than that which theycarried on with the Perfans, Gara - 
mantes , and Ethiopians. Thefe remote nations, befides other 
rich commodities, brought with them carbuncles, of almoft in- 
eflimable value, to Carthage. Thefe wares, from the plenty 
of them in this city, were called by the antients Charchedonian t 
or Carthaginian , as Pliny relates. From Polybius it appears 
probable, that the Carthaginian merchants, at the fale of their 
wares, had a cryer and fecretary, or clerk, to attend them. 
No profeflion was reckoned more honourable in this ftate than 
that of the merchant; and the moft confiderable perfonages in 
the city were not afhamed to apply themfelves to it. 
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The hijlory of the Carthaginians from the foundation of that 

city , to the total deflruftion thereof by the Romans. 


Elf a with 
a great 
many 

Phoenici¬ 
ans leave 
Tyre . 


E L IS or Dido , on account of the cruelty and infatiable 

avarice of her brother Pygmalion , fled to Tyre in the 7th 
year of his reign. This prince had murdered her hufband 
Sichcsus, in hopes of obtaining poffeflion of his great wealth. 
Dido diffemblea her refentment, and kept up the appearance 
of affedlion for her brother, till an opportunity offered of af- 
fembling her friends, and concerting with them the proper 
meafures for fpeedily abandoning Tyre, and carrying off her im- 
menl'e treafure, which was concealed under ground. The prin¬ 
cipal of her aflbciates were her brother Barca and feveral iena- 
tors; who hating Pygmalion , and apprehending themfelves 
every moment in danger of being facrificed by a prince who 
had broken thro’ all the ties of nature and humanity, engaged 
to follow her at all adventures. Her defign being ready for 
execution, fhe applied to the king for veffcls to carry her and 

1 Bandy 
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farca, with their effe&s, to Charlica , a maritime town in his 

dominions, under the pretext of an intention to reiide there. 

To this Pygmalion readily agreed ; as imagining, that by fuch a 
fep, he (hould become matter of what had fo long been the 
object of his defires. Dido, as foon as (he was got at a pro¬ 
per diftance from land, caufed to be thrown into the fea 
fome bags filled with fand, pretending that they contained her 
hulband’s wealth j and then, in a doleful tone, entreated his 
manes to accept of thofe riches as an oblation. She then repre- 
fented to her aflociates, that there was nothing terrible they 
might not fear from the tyrant’s refentment if ever they fell 
into his hands, for being inftrumental in defeating his ava¬ 
ricious purpofe; and having by this means fixed them more 
firmly in her intereft, fhe punued her voyage, and got out of 
her brother’s reach before he was apprized of her refolution. 

Pygmalion , after her departure, hearing of her defign, gave Pygmalion 
orders to fit out a fleet with all poflible expedition in order to prevented 
purfue her j but he was diverted from this refolution by the en- from pur- 
treaties of his mother and the menaces of the augurs, who fuing her; 
threatened him with the indignation of the gods if he offered, 
in any manner, to obftrudl the grand projedb Elifa was gone 

upon *. 

The firft place our heroine touched at, was fome port in the 
ifland of Cyprus ; poflibly Salatnis , which was then in its infan¬ 
cy ; fince according to Virgil and Servius , Veneer and Mettinus y 
EliJa’s father feized upon a port of Cyprus not very long before, 
when the former of thefe built Salamis. Here a prieft of Ju¬ 
piter offering to attend her with his whole family, and partake 
of her future fortune, (he readily received him ; and looking 
upon his voluntary offer as a good omen, {he fettled the prieft- 
hood of Jupiter in his family. 

It was a prevailing cuftom in this ifland, at the time of Elifa 9 
arrival, for the maids to go on certain ftated days to the fea- 
fide, there to look for ftrangers that might poflibly arrive on 
their coafts, in order to proftitute themfelves for gain, and 
thereby acquire a dowry. Out of thefe the Tyrians fele£ted a 
certain number, Jujlin fays 80, and carrying them on board, 
found them very lubfervient to their defign of planting a new 

colony. 

From hence they proceeded for the coaft of Africa , and at Elifa and 
laft happily landed not far from Utica , a Phoenician city of great her fol- 
antiquity in Africa. The inhabitants received their country- lowers 
men with all poflible demonftrations of joy, and advifed them land in 
to build a city upon that fpot, to which the fates had con- Africa. 
du&ed them. Elifa hearkning to their advice, applied herfelf She cul- 
to cultivate a good underftanaing with the natives j to which tivates a 

_____good un- 

derftand- 

* Juftin. 1. xviii. Tacit, annal. xvi. Sil. Ital. 1. i. Appian in Lib. He- ing with 
rodian. l.v. Liv. xxxiv. Vel. Pat. l.i. Virg.^En. 1. i. Strabo, 1. xvii. the na- 
Plin, 1. v, &c. fives, 

they 
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they at firft were by no means averfe, perceiving the advantage 
that would naturally flow to them from an eftablifhed com 
merce and harmony betwixt the two nations. She purchafet 
of them a tradb of land for her and her followers to fettle upon 
fujlin , Appian , Virgil , Euftathius , and others, intimate, tba 
the Phoenicians impofed upon the Africans , when a bargain wa; 
made betwixt them, in the folio wing manner: They defired, 
for their intended fettlement, only fo much ground as an ox’; 
hide would encompafs. This requeft the Africans firft laughed 
at; but were furprifed when, upon their granting it, they 
found Elifa cut the whole hide into one narrow thong, and 
with that furrounded a large extent of territory, on which {he 
built a citadel, from this incident called Byrfa. The learned, 
however, unanitnoufly agree in exploding this fable. Apian 
feems to infinuate, that at firft Elifa met with fome opposition 
from the natives, which poflibly may be true j fince it is cer- 
tain that the Africans exacted an annual tribute for the ground 
which the Tyrians poflefled, and the latter paid it for many 
years. 

and makes Many of the neighbouring people in a fhort time incorpo- 
a fettle- rating themfelves with the Phoenicians , Dido, encouraged by 
ment on the encreafe of her fubjefe, began to build a new city, or at 
that coaft. leaft much enlarged the old one, which could make no very 

confiderable figure before. This new city foon became very 
populous, and made itfelf refpedfed by all its neighbours. We 
are told by JuJlin , that in digging for the foundations of the 
city, the workmen firft found an ox’s head ; which tho’ judged 
a fymbol of fertility of foil, at the fame time prefaged, as they 
imagined, continual toil and fervitude to the city. Upon this 
they removed to another fpot, where in digging they difeover- 
ed a horfe’s head, and, according to Eujlathius , with it, a branch 
of palm ; which they interpreted as a happier omen, portend¬ 
ing the future martial genius of the inhabitants, and accord¬ 
ingly chofe this fpot for the fituation of their city. In allufion 
to this it was that the Carthaginians had, in after ages, a horfe’s 
head, or a horfe and a palm tree fo frequently upon the reverfes 
of their coins. 

The Carthaginians are fometimes called Sidonians , and their 
city Tyre, by antient authors. Eufebius feems to affirm, that its 
rnoft antient name was Origo \ but as Carthage and its foun- 
drefs are both mentioned in that paflfage, and as her name Elifa 
imports the fame thing in Hebrew or Phoenician as Virago in 
Latin , Bochart takes the word Origo to be a corruption of Out¬ 
rage, and confequently fuppofes it to refer not to Carthage , but 
to Elifa or Dido*. It is likewife denominated by Sicpbanui 
Oenufa , or Oenujfa , by Eujlathius Cadmea , and by Suidas Aphricc, 
According to St. Jerom , the name Tarjhijh in Scripture fome¬ 
times denotes Carthage \ and in one pafTage particularly this 



* Sail. bell. Jugun'i. Gv. Ep. Ker. Bochart, Chan. 8c Phal. 
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word feems fo plainly to point at that city, that it is rendered 
in the Vulgate verfion Carthago f. 

The new colony flourifhing in a moft remarkable manner, Dido 
Jarbas? a neighbouring prince, was tempted to make himfelf fought in 
maker of it without any effufion of blood. In order to this, marriage 
he defired that an embaffy of ten of the moft noble Carthagi- by Jar- 
nlam might be fent to him. _ He propofed to thefe ambaffadors has. 
a marriage with Elifa , or Dido ; which laft, in all probability, 
was the name fhe went by after her departure from her native 
country, and threatned them with a war in cafe of a refufal. 

The ambaffadors being afraid to deliver the meffage, told their 
fovereign, with Punic fubtlety, that 'Jarbas defired fome perfon. 
might be fent to him who was capable of civilizing his Afri¬ 
cans ; but that it would be impoffible to find any of her fubjedls 
who would leave his relations to converfe with fuch barbarians. 

The queen reprimanding them, and afking them if they were 
not afhamed to refufe living in any manner that might be be¬ 
neficial to the country, they then opened to her the king’s 
command, adding, that according to her own decifion of the 
point, fhe ought to facrifice herfelf to her country’s welfare. 

Being thus enfnared, fhe called upon her hufband Sichceus with 
tears and lamentations, and at lalt anfwered, that fhe would go 
where her own fate and that of her city called her. Requir¬ 
ing three months for the execution of her defign, fhe in the 
mean time caufed a pile to be ere&ed in the fartheft part of the 
city, and when the time was elapfed fhe afcended it; and look¬ 
ing round upon her fpe&ators, told them, fhe was now going 
to her hufband as they had ordered her; and immediately, with Her 
a dagger, fhe gave herfelf a mortal wound. death. 

This is Jujfins account of her death, which is different from 
that of Virgil. Cedrenus and Sir Ifaac Newton favour Virgil's 
notion, tho’ they do not in all points agree with him. The 
former of thefe relates, that /Eneas the Phrygian , after the de- 
ftruftion of Troy , came to Africa , and refided fome time with 
Diilo there ; but perceiving that Jarbas king of the Numidi- 
ans , the Mauritanians , the MaJJyli , and the Getulians , took 
umbrage at this, he thought proper to retire, as dreading the 
efeels of his power and refentment. This paflage of Cedrenus 
feems greatly to fupport Sir Ifaac Newtons opinion in relation 
to Mm.as and Dido's being cotemporaries, and iikewife to evince 
that Virgil and Trogus, whom JuJlin epitomifed, agree in their 
chronology. 

How long Dido reigned in Carthage , or when fhe came to 
the violent death above-mentioned, cannot be determined. She 
appears to have been a woman of an uncommon genius, as her' 
brother Barca and fifter Anna , who attended her to Africa, 
committed every thing to her management and direction. This 
Iikewife may be concluded from the fecrefy and prudence with 


t Ezek. xxvii. 12. Theodoret. Hieronym, Eufeb. in Ckron. 
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which her grand enterprize was conduced. That {he was a 
lady of moft attractive charms, as well as a rare pattern of chaf- 
tity, is attefted by the beft authors *. 

A chafm After the tragical death of Dido , there is a chafm in the Car - 
in the hif. thaginian hiftory for above 300 years. During this period, 
tory of JuJlin , and he only, gives us to underftand, that Carthage was 
Carthage, much agitated by civil diflenfions, and fometimes haraffed with 

the plague. From Diodorus Siculus and Polybius , it appears that 
this republic had got a ftrong footing in Sicily and Sardinia, 
and made confiderable acquifitions' elfewhere in very early 
times. Thucydides and Herodotus alfo put it beyond difpute that 
it was formidable by fea in the time of Cyrus and Cambyfes. 
Almoft all their exploits, however, in this early period, are now 
buried in oblivion. 

Carthage That they were early formidable at fea, appears particularly 
formida- from a naval engagement that happened between the united 
ble at fea fleets of the Carthaginians and Etrufcans , againft that of the 
in the Phocaans , a very confiderable maritime power in the reign of 
time of Cyrus . The Pbocaans , indeed, gained the victory; but almoft 
Cyrus. ‘ their whole fleet was either funk or difabled ; infomuch that they 

durft not venture a fecond engagement, but abandoned the 
ifland of Cyrnus , now Corjica , to the Carthaginians and EtruU 
cans. The combined fleet confifted of izo fail, and the Pk- 
ccean of 60. 

Towards the conclufion of the reign of Cyrus , or that of his 
uncle Cyaxares, the Carthaginians carried on a war with the 
neighbouring African princes, wherein they obtained great ad- 
' Vantages ; which, according to JuJlin , were chiefly owing to 
the condud: and bravery of their general Machecus. The fame 
They re- general, foon after the conclufion of this war, was fent with a 
duce a powerful fleet and a great body of forces into Sicily , and reduced 
good part a good part of that ifland to the obedience of the republic, 
of the Notwithftandin g the happy fituation of their affairs abroad, the 
ifland of fame author infinuates that they were very much agitated by 
Sicily. civil diflenfions at home, and affliCled with other evils, of which 

the peftilence then raging dreadfully in Carthage feems to have 
been the moft terrible. This they attributed to the anger of 
the gods, and endeavoured to appeafe them with human facri- 
fices. Nay, in order to render them more propitious to their 
city, they fcrupled not to offer up their own children on this 
melancholy occafion. This inhumanity, however, did not 
bring fuccefs to their arms. On the contrary, having foon af¬ 
ter invaded Sardinia , they received a notable defeat from the 
Sardi, in which above half their army was cut to pieces; which 
Banifh *° enraged them againft Machaus , who had commanded in that 
their ge- expedition, "that they banifhed him, with the remainder of the 
neral Ma.- army under his command. Machceus , who had hitherto been 
chtsus. fuccefsful and victorious, and had greatly enlarged the territo- 


* Reinec. hift. Jul, tom. 1. Sil. Ital. Juflin. Tertul, Macrob. Aufon. 
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ties of the republic both in Sicily and Africa , highly refented 
this ungrateful treatment. He fent to Carthage firft in an ami¬ 
cable manner, begging the fenate not to impute to him and the 
troops the misfortune that had befallen them, but to permit 
them to return home quietly; which not being granted, he 
threatned to do himfelf juft ice by force of arms. The fenate He be* 
not regarding his threatning, he embarked his army, and came feges 
and inverted the city ; his troops appealing to the gods above Carthage * 
for the purity of their intentions, and declaring in the prefence 
of gods and men, that their defign was not to hurt their fellow- 
citizens, but only to demonftrate to them what wrong fenti- 
ments they had entertained of their valour. The citizens itill 
rejecting an accommodation, were foon reduced by the army 
to great diftrefs. During the fiege, Cartalo , the general’s fon, 
who was prieft of Hercules , and had been at lyre with the tenth 
of an immenfe quantity of fpoil taken by his father in Sicilyj 
returned to Carthage. As he parted by the camp to enter the 
city, he was ordered by his father to come to him immediately 5 
but he evaded complying with this command, under pretence 
that he muft perform the public offices of religion, before he 
could give an irtftance of filial duty. Soon after, having ob¬ 
tained leave, he came out to the camp.dreffed in his pontifical 
robes. Machceus , who was greatly enraged at his infolent 
contempt of his command, took him afide, and reproached 
him in the following terms : 6< Haft thou the aflurance, moft 
“ abandoned wretch, to appear in this rich arid fplendid habit 
“ before fo many miferable citizens, and a camp overwhelmed 
“ with woe ? Was there no place for thee to difplay thy pride 
“ and haughtinefs in,' but in this fpot of ground which is the 
“ fcene of thy father’s mifery and difgrace ? How came you 
“ fo lately to defpife, with fuch an infolent air, the command 
“ of your father, but the general of your fellow citizens? 

“ Since, therefore, you have confidered me not as a father, 

“ but an exile, I in return will behave to you not as a father 
“ but a general.” He accordingly immediately caufed a high Crucifies 
crofs to be erected, and crucified him thereon in his facred bis his fon 
veftments, in the fight of all the citizens. The city furren- Carthala. 
dering fome days after, Machceus convened the fenate and peo- Reduces 
pie, and complaining of the injury and indignity offered him, the city, 
excufed the hoftile manner in which he had behaved towards 
them, as not being the effedt of choice but neceffity. He made 
no alterations in the eftablifhed form of government, but con¬ 
tented himfelf with putting to death ten of the fenators, by 
tvhofe advice the late violent refolutions againft him arid the 
army had been taken *. 

I'he republic, for a fhort time, enjoyed fome repofe j but 
Machceus , puffed up with the late advantages he had gained, 
foon endeavoured to fubvert the conftitution, and introduce 
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He is af- arbitrary power. His pernicious views, however, being, hap 
terwards pily difcovered, his fcheme was defeated, and he received thi 
put to puniftiment due to fo great a crime. 

death for Herodotus informs us, that Cambyfes , in the 6th year of hi 
an at- reign, refolved upon an expedition againft the Carthaginians 
tempt to but that he was forced to drop his project, becaufe the Phot 
introduce nicians , without whofe help he could not carry on that war 
arbitrary refufed to affift him therein. This is a plain proof that thi 
power. whole naval power of the Perfian empire at that time, withou 

the affiftance of the Tyrians , was not able to cope with tha 
of the Carthaginians. 

The Car- In the year after the expulfion of the kings from Rome, th( 
thaginiam Carthaginians fent ambaffaaors thither, and concluded a treat; 
conclude with the Rojnans. This treaty chiefly related to navigation anc 
their fir It commerce, and v/as to be feen in the time of Polybius . onthf 

treaty 
with the 

Romans, pears that the whole ifland of Sardinia, and part of that ol 
Bef. Chr. Sicily , were then fubjedi to the Carthaginians. From hence 


bafe of a column in the antient Roman language. By this treat;', 
which was figned 28 years before Xerxes invaded Greece , it ap- 
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learn alfo, that the Carthaginians were then very well acquainted 
with the coafts of Italy , had vifited feveral of the petty nations 
feated there, and even made fome attempts upon them, before 
this period. Next, it appears that this nation was tolerably verfed 
in the art of fortification, and made it a common practice to build 
forts or caftles upon their making a defeent in any country, 
The treaty alfo makes it manifeft, that the Carthaginians were 
particularly careful to exclude the Romans from all the territories 
fubjedt to them, as well as from the knowlege of what wastranf- 
adting in them, as though, even at that time, they had taken 
umbrage at the growing power of the Romans. Laftly, the 
Carthaginians, according to Polybius , would not allow the ids- 
mans to fail beyond the promontory called the fair Promontory 
lying to the north of Carthage , left: they fliould difeover the 
fruitfulnefs of the land, and be tempted to make a fettlement 
there. This, doubtlels, was a wife precaution, and fhewed, 
that the Carthaginians were not only a people of forefight, but 
likewile acquainted with the enterprizing genius of the Re¬ 
mans long before they came to blows with them. 

Mt.go fuc- The republic being delivered from the ambitious deflgns ol 
epeds Machceits , conferred all the high offices he had filled upon Ma& 
'Macbeus, who, if we may judge from the good effects of his adminiftra- 

tion, was a perfon of molt confummate merit and abilities. 
fuftin fays, that he was the firlt who introduced military difei- 
pline among the Carthaginian lbldiery. In his time the domi¬ 
nions of Carthage were alfo much enlarged, its commerce ren¬ 
dered more exteniive, and its riches encreafed, virtue alone be- 
and leaves ing countenanced both in the army and flate. His two Ions 

his high Jjdrubal and Hamilcar , fucceeded him in his high employ* 
ofliceato mentis. 

nr, two The two brothers inheriting their father’s virtues, the re¬ 
public fent them with an army againft Sardinia , which had re¬ 
volted' 
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rolted. There is no account given of the fuccefs of this war. 

We are only told, that towards the clofe of it, Afdrubal was 
mortally wounded, and was greatly lamented by the Cartha- 
pnians , as indeed they had good reafon. For he had been eleven 
times one of the fuffetes, and difcharged the duties of that high 
office with great applaufe, and had, moreover, triumphed no 
lefs than four times. 

The Carthaginians , about this period, had a mind to fhake The Car- 
off the African yoke, that is, to difcontinue the tribute, which thaginiam 
by their original contract with that people they were obliged to in vain 
pay. The Africans , however, were fo fuccefsful in this war, endeavour 
that a peace was concluded to their advantage, and the payment to fhake 
of the tribute was continued. . off the 

About this time-Darius Hyflafpis king of Perfta , fent an em- African 

m ay _ I • • 1 /• i n • •/ 


bally to Carthage , requiring the people of that city to abftain 
from human facriftces, and eating dog’s flefh ; to burn their 
dead, and not to bury them ; and laftly, to furnifh him with a 


yoke. 

Th ey re¬ 
ceive an 


body of troops to ferve in the war he was going to declare embaffy 
againft Greece. Every thing, except the laft article, was com- from Da- 
plied with, at leaft in appearance, for fome time, till all ap- r j us n y f_ 
prehenfions of feeling his refentment were vanifhed. Juftin tafpis . 
obferves, that the Carthaginians , at this juncture, were much 
embroiled with their neighbours ; which feems to fuggeft, that 
either the war with the Sardi and Africans above-mentioned, 
or fome other, was then carried on. It is no wonder Darius 

fhould apply to the people of Carthage for afliftance againft the 
Greeks , fince both the Pcrfians and Carthaginians looked upon 
that nation as their common enemy. 

Some few years afterwards, the Greeks of Sicily being ex- Cel on 
tremely haraffed by the Carthaginians , follicited fuccours from gains 
the Lacedtemonians ; but could not obtain their requeft. Gelon , f Qrne ad- 
tyrant of Syracufe , however, fupported himfelf without the af¬ 
fiftance of the Greeks , and even gained fome advantages over over the 


vantages 


the Carthaginians 


Carthage - 


Although the Carthaginians could not fupply Darius with any nians in 
fuccours againft the Greeks , yet, from juftin , it appears ex- Sicily, 
tremely probable, that an ofrenfive and defenfive league was 
made betwixt thefc two powers towards the clofe of that prince’s 
reign. It is at leaft moft certain that an alliance was formed 
between Xerxes the fucceffor of Darius , and the frate of Car¬ 
thage \ by which treaty the Carthaginians were to invade Sicily 
with all their forces, and to endeavour to drive the Greeks from 
thence and from Italy , while he invaded Greece. 

Before this treaty, it appears that the Carthaginians had got The Car- 
a confiderable footing in Spain. We are no where precifely thav ini mis 
told when this happened ; neverthelefs there is good reafon to reduce 
believe from Diodorus and fvjlin , that it was very early. The part of 
former of thefe afterts, that the great nerve of the Carthaginian 
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were the mines of Spain , which enabled them to equin 

mXTPrfill flpjpfc nnA mol-o __iT_ • .P 


powerful fleets, and make luch great conquefts 
Africa. Hence it is apparent that the firft Cat 


fettlement in Sp 


JuJi, 


Dai 


preceded not only the 


wnen 


y «*ui 

firft entered Sp 


Spaniards attacked 


its infancy. Th 


e 


forces, infomuch that the inhabitants were obliged to call in 
the Carthaginians to their aid. The n —* L —---*-- - 1 

ir 1.1 n . • t * t •« 


pulfed the Spaniards , but likewife made themfelves matters 


which 


This happy beginning infpired the Carthag 


of fubduing the whole country, to which they were alfo ftronelv 

PVrlffliJ Krr l+o — It- - '• 


They 


plant a 


lus tells us, that the 



I- 

f Sp, 


of Hatnilcar , Afdrubal , and Hannibal. Diodorus 


Ebufus , or Erefi 


rthaginians planted a colony in the 

_ _1/1.*-- _ . l n . . 


c ,° lo "y « years after the foundation of their city. 


the ifland 


Erefu, 


Jiby/us, or 


capital of the ifland, built by this colony, was furrounded with 


• 

* 1C Cl 4 


fliip 


It 


was 


Diodorus 


them ; but the moft numerous of thefe were the Phoenicians 
Carthaginians. - 1 11 - • - ’ 


or 


It is highly probable, therefore, that about this 


time the Balearic iflands, at prefent known by the names of 


Majorca and Minot 


by the fame people. The 


according to Vi trim 
iflands. As the difl 


Ebufi 




Sp 


am 


is but very fhort, we may therefore conclude that they became 

coaft much -1 —' *’ r ■* ’ * 


planted Yvica j that is, about i^o years after the foundation of 


their city j which may well be fuppofed one of their moft earlv 

fArcVn fronroA^.,0 The ^_* - • . ' 




mines, but alio becaule they fupplied their armies 


Ccr/ica 


number of brave recruits from that country. 


and the 


and 


% e ’> as we have ieen, was early in pofteflion 

Balearic iflands. It is alfo verv nrnhahlp , 


Corftca 


Balearic was poflefled by them, either wholly or in part, in very antient 

iflands ri ~- - n —-*-ii i i -i ~ J. . 


times. 


ii-i n ™ s ifland was called b Y the Greeks Cyrnus , and by the 

probably Romans and natives Corfica. T ' ’ ’ ' 

’laris. 


planted 


by them 


about this 


time. 


Corjicans 


Etrufc 


It had a large harbour, and two 
‘ “ Aleria. built by the Phocaans, 


Herodotus 


wW 



'* 


Juftin, 1 . xliv. Diod, 1 , v. 


the 
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the Carthaginians formed that vaft army with which they in- 
vaded. Sicily, in the days of Gelon. 

It appears from Diodorus , that the fmall iflands of Melita and and alfb 
GauloS) now Malta and Gozzo^ were at firft either peopled by Melita and 
the Carthaginians , or their ancestors the Phoenicians. Gaulos . 


* J - 

yet they 


_ Sicily lay neareft to Carthage , the Carthaginians 

made fome fettlements upon it very early. Tho’ Ge 
of Syracufe , gained feveral advantages- over them ; 
might ftill have fome fmall footing in the ifland when they con¬ 
cluded their alliance with Xerxes. In confequence of this trea- The Car~ 
ty, they made great preparations for a war with the Greeks of tbaginians 
Sicily both by fea and land. The preparations for this war were fend a 
fo prodigious, that it was three years before they were com- powerful 

i r 1 . v r nr r J ^ 


-- 

thage for that purpofe. 
flips, oreat numbers of 

Corf 


Xerxes 


7 


Perfn 


of 300,000 men, and a fleet of above rooo Ihips of war, with 
3000 tranfports, being confident of making an entire conqueft 
of Sicily the firft campaign *. The 

• « 1 ^ 11 • * y v •> | 


ing to 
army an 

occafions 


Jtf 

and 


Mag, 


Hamilcar the fon of Hanno 


the city, who 


diftinguifhed 


from 


Carthage to Sicily , his horfes and chariots, with the veflels they 
were on board, perifhed in a ftorm; which doubtlefs was look¬ 
ed upon as ominous by the Carthaginians , who were extremely 
addi&ed to fuperftition. 

Hatnilcar landing his troops at Palermo , halted three davs to 
refrefh them, and repair the damage his fleet had fuftaim 


Himera 


Gelon , urely de¬ 


tyrant of Syracufe , came with an army of 5 5,000 men to the feated at 
relief of the place; and having, by a ftratagem, furprized. the Himera 


The 


Hamilcar 


who remained were all made prifoners, and fold for Haves, as 
we have already related in the hiftory of Syracufe. According 
to Diodorus , Hamilcar was flain in his camp in the beginning 
of the engagement; but Herodotus relates, that during the 
whole engagement, which lafted from morning till night, Ha~ 
milcar was employed in throwing heaps of vi&ims upon a flam¬ 
ing pile ; but feeing his troops put to the rout, he himfelf ruffl¬ 
ed into the fire, and was entirely confirmed; on which account 
he was deified by the Carthaginians , becaufe his body could not 
he found among the flain. According to Poly anus , he was flain 


uf 

ufed to facrifice. The 


by Teriilus tyrant of Himera 



* Diod, Sic, I. xi. Herod. J. vii Ephor. ap. Schol. Pind.. 
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having been expelled by Theron the fon of the tyrant of Agri- 
gent um, hoped, by means of the Carthaginians , to recover his 
dominions, and lent his fons to Carthage as hoftages of his fide- 
Tljey beg lity. Of the numerous Carthaginian fleet, only one fmall boat 

efcaped with a few men in it, who brought the melancholy 
news of the defeat to Carthage , which {truck the city with ge- 
grantedto neral confternation. The Carthaginians , to prevent the vidto- 
them. rious army from landing in Africa , as they expedled, immedi¬ 
ately fent ambaffadors to Sicily to beg a peace ; which was ge- 
neroully granted them by Gelon on the following terms : That 
they Ihould pay 2000 talents of filver towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the war; that they fhould build two temples, in 
which the articles of the treaty fhould be depofited ; and that 
for the future they Ihould abftain from offering human facri- 


fice 


m 


The Carthaginians , in gratitude to Dcmarata , the wife 


of Gelon , who had influenced her hulband to confent to a peace, 
fent her a crown of gold valued at 100 talents of that metal. 
Being incenfed at Hamilcar , to whom they imputed all their 
misfortune, they banifhed his fon GiJ'co , who returned to Seli- 
nus , where he died for want of necelfaries. From this time to 
the clofe of the 92d, or the beginning of the 93d Olympiad, 
we fcarce find any mention of the Carthaginians or their affairs 
in the Sicilian hiftory. In the mean time, feveral remarkable 
incidents mentioned by Ju/lin 9 Sallujl , and Valerius Maximus, 
feem to have happened. 

The Car- The Carthaginians carried their arms againft the Moors , Nu- 
ihaginiaits midians , and other African nations, and greatly extended their 
render frontiers in Africa. They likewife fhook off the tribute, and 
them- rendered themfelves abfolutely independant. 

{elves in- They had warm difputes with the people of Cyrene , a Greek 


depen¬ 
dant in 

Africa. 

Di fput 


s 


colony, occafioned by the want of a regulation of limits be¬ 
tween the two ffates. As the Cyreneans were very powerful, 
much blood was fhed on this occafion. The differences were 
at laft accommodated in the following manner: Both ftates 


betwixt being fo exhaufted by their continual hoftilities, that they were 
them and afraid of becoming a prey to fome foreign invader ; they con- 
ihe Cyre- fented to a ceflation of arms, and afterwards agreed that each 

city fhould appoint two commiffaries, who fhould fet out from 
their refpedtive towns upon the fame day; and that the fpot 
they met upon, fhould be the common boundary of both ftates. 
In confequence of this agreement, two brothers, called Pbilesni, 
were difpatched from Carthage , who advanced with great ce¬ 
lerity, whilft the Cyreneans proceeded more flowly. Whether 
the delay of the latter was to be imputed to their Iazinefs, or 
to fome accident intervening, is not certain. However, the 
laft is not improbable ; fince thofe Tandy regions, at certain 
feafons of the year, are agitated by flormy winds, like the fur 
face of the fea, and thereby rendered ' ’ 


Valerius 


impaffible. 

Maximus intimates, that the Philcvni adled perfidioufly, by fet- 
ting out before the appointed time. Be this as it may, the 
Cyreneans finding themfelves too tardy, and fearing to be called 
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to an account for their conduct, accufed the Carthaginians of 
breach of faith, by beginning their journey before the ftipu- 
lated time. The Philesni , on the other hand, talked with 
much feeming calmnefs and moderation, and defired the Cyrc- 
ucans to propofe fome expedient for removing the differences 
between them; promifing to fubmit to it, whatever it might 
be. The latter then propofed to them, either to retire from 
the place they had fixed upon for the limit of their domi¬ 
nions, or fuffer themfelves to be buried alive there. The Car¬ 
thaginian brothers, to the aftonifhment of the Cyreneans , con¬ 
tented, without hefitation, to this propofal, laid down their 
lives, and gained a large extent of territory by that means to 
their country. The Carthaginians , ever afterwards, celebrated 
this as a moft heroic a£lion, paid divine honours to the Phi- 
Uni, and eretSled two altars on the fpot where they were bu¬ 
ried. If the account of Valerius Maximus be true, it is fur- 
prifing that any civilized nation could be fo far prejudiced by 
intereft, as to juftify fraud, perfidy, and a violation of public 
faith, by conferring honours on thofe who deferved rather the 
fevercft puniftiment. 

The Carthaginians were again encouraged to attempt the A new 
conqueft of Sicily , on account of fome diffenfions betwixt the war be- ' 
inhabitants of Sclinus and Egcjla ; the latter of whom implor- tvvixt the 
ed their afliftance. They promifed fuccours to the Egeflines ; Ca-thagi- 
but before they directly engaged in the war, they made an efti- ni>ns and 
mate of the prodigious fums neceflary to fupport it and the nu- and Syra- 
merous body of forces requifite to carry it on with vigour, cufam. 
They appropriated certain funds to the defraying of the ex- Bef.Lhrill 
pences of the war, and impov/ered Hannibal , whom they de- 412. 
dared general, to raife an army equal to the undertaking, and 
to equip a fuitable fleet. Hannibal , who was then one of the Hannibal 
fuffetes of Carthage , and had great intereft in the republic, fails with 
failed the following fpring with a powerful army to Sicily , and a power¬ 
landing in the ifland, encamped at a place called the tucll c/Yul fleet to 
Ljlybjeum, where the city of Lilybtvum was afterwards built. Sicily. 
According to Ephorus the hiftorian, his army confifted of 200,000 
foot and 4000 horfe ; but Einiaus Siculus , and after him Diodo¬ 
rus, makes the number of his troops to be about 100,000. 

Hannibal , foon after his landing, began his march for Selinus , 
and in his way took Emporium, a town feated on the river Ma¬ 
deira, by ftorm. Having inverted Sclinus , he divided his army 
into two parts, and carried on the approaches with great vi¬ 
gour. The Selinuntines defended themfelves with the utmoft He takes 
bravery 5 but their city was at length taken and plundered by and plun- 
the Carthaginians , who excrcifed all manner of cruelty upon ders Sell- 
the inhabitants. Sixteen thoufund citizens were flain, 2600 nus. 
efcaped to Agrigentum, and about. 5000 women and children 
were carried away captives. Some Syracufans, who had ar¬ 
rived at Agrigentum on their way to fuccour the befieged, fent 
to intreat Hannibal to fpare the temples of Selinus; but he 
replied, that the gods, provoked at the wickednefs of the in¬ 
habitants, 
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habitants, had forfaken both the city and the temples, whence 
it would be no facrilege to ftrip them of their ornaments, 

This anfwer is a clear demonftration of the Punic genius at 
that time. Hannibal accordingly having razed the city to the 
ground, plundered the temples of all their wealth : but the Sy. 
racufans fending a fecond embafly to him, and at the head of 
it Empediones , a Selinuntine, who had always been in the intereft 
of the Carthaginians , Hannibal received him with great affec¬ 
tion, reftored to him his eftate, pardoned all the prifoners re¬ 
lated to him, and permitted all the Selinuntines who had fled to 
Agrigentum to rebuild their city, upon paying an annual tri¬ 
bute to the Carthaginians. 

Heinvefts Twenty thoufand Siculi and Si cam foon after joining Hanni- 
Himera , bal, he next marched againft Himera , which after an obftinate 
which he fiege he alfo took and razed, murdering almoft the whole in- 
alfo re- habitants without diftin&ion of fex or age. Hannibal , after die 
duces. reduction of thefe two cities, difmifTed the Siculi and confede- 

rates, and difbanding the Campanians , who went back to Italy, 
he embarked the greateft part of his troops and returned to 
Carthage. He was received by the whole city with loud and 
joyful acclamations, as a general who had performed greater 
things, in fo fhort a time, than any ever before him. 

The Car- The Carthaginians being now filled with hopes of making an 
thaginiam eafy conqueft of Sicily, joined Imilcar the fon of Hanna , in com- 
fend new million with Hannibal, and hired a great number of mercena- 
troops to ries. They alfo took a body of Campanians into their pay, 


Sicily. 


They 


and received a confiderable number of auxiliaries from the prin¬ 
ces and ftates with whom they were in alliance j namely, the 
Mauritanians, Numidians , and even the nations bordering on 
Cyrenaica. After the junction of all thefe troops with the na¬ 
tional forces, the Carthaginian army, according to Ephorus, con- 
fifted of 300,000 men; but according to Thnteus , of only 
120,000. 

At the fame time they drew together, out of Carthage and 


new city 
in that 


found a other cities in Africa , all perfons who were willing to tranf- 

plant themfelves, and with them peopled a new city which they 
had built near the hot baths in Sicily, which was from thence 
illand. called, by the Greeks , A hernia. 

The grand fleet was compofed of rooo tranfports, befidesa 
numerous fquadron of gallies ; and the troops being embark¬ 
ed, were landed in Sicily near Agrigentum ; which city they 
Hannibal immediatelv in veiled. They divided their army into two bodies; 

• n - __ # ... _ J _ 


j n vefts 

Agrigen - e( j on certain eminences at fome diftance from the town, while 


one of which, confifting of 40,000 Africans and Iberians, encamp- 


tuvi. 


the other carried on the fiege. The Agrigcntines, as well as the 
other Sicilians, upon hearing of the great preparation the Cartha¬ 
ginians were making for invading their illand, had carefully pro¬ 
vided all things neccflary for their defence. The Carthagmiim 
raifed a mount, and brought two towers of a monftrous lizc, 
with fevcral battering engines, again!! the wails. The Agn- 
delence. gmtir.es , however, in a fully, burnt and deftroyed the machine? 


The Agri 

o 

gent hies 
make a 
vigorous 
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of the befiegers, and made a great flaughter in their camp. 

Soon after, the plague broke out among them, and carried off 
„ re at number of the foldiers, and the general Hannibal him- 
felf. The Carthaginian foothfayers interpreted this difafter as 
a puniftiment inflicted by the gods ; becaufe Hannibal , to form 
his mounts, had caufed the tombs round the city to be de¬ 
coyed. Imilcar , after attoning, as he imagined, for the facri* 
leges of Hannibal , continued the ftege with great vigour. Hear¬ 
ing that the Syracufans were on-their march to the relief of the 
beiieged, he detached part of his army, with orders to engage 
them in the plains of the river Himera. This Carthaginian de- The Syra- 
tachment was routed by the Syracufans , with the lofs of 6000 cufam de¬ 
men and purfued by them to the very walls of Agrigentum. ft at the 
The 5 Agrigentines perceiving them flying to that part of their army of 
camp which lay next to the city, concluded that they had been the Car- 
defeated, and prefled their officers to fally out upon them be- tbagini- 
fore they recovered from their confufion. The commanders am, 
v/ere, however, deaf to thefe follicitations ; on which account, 
foon after, when the Syracufans arrived, and the matter was 
again canvaffed, four of them were ftoned to death by the en¬ 
raged multitude. Imilcar , about the fame time, was reduced 
to great ftraits for want of provifions, fo that his mercenaries 
became very mutinous ; but a few days after he intercepted a 
large Syracufan fleet with provifions, by which he not only re¬ 
lieved his own army, but reduced the Agrigentines , who had now 
held out eight months, to the greateft extremity. The Cam- who ne-' 
panians in their fervice deferting to the Carthaginians, and verthelels 
Dexippus , the Lacedemonian , who was one of the chief officers make 
in the town, being alfo bribed by Imilcar , they were at laft them- 
obliged to abandon the city in the night, and make their efcape felves 
to Gela. The Carthaginians next morning entering the city, mafters of 
put all whom they found to the fword, not fparing even fuch the place, 
as fled to the temples. The plunder they found in the place 
was immenfe, and fuch as might be expe&ed in one of the 
moft opulent cities in Sicily, which contained 200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and had never before been taken by an enemy. Imilcar 
did not immediately deftroy the city, but allowed his troops to 
take up their winter quarters in it. 

Mean while the Syracufans were greatly alarmed ; and the 
Agrigentine refugees complaining againft the commanders of 
their army, as tho’ they had betrayed Agrigentum into the 
hands of the Carthaginians , great commotions were raifed in 
the city, which gave Dionyfius, one of their citizens an oppor¬ 
tunity of feizing the fovereignty. Dionyfius having fettled fome jy tovy c us 
difturbances among the Geleans, who were apprehenfive of be- the 
ing attacked by the Carthaginians in ■ the fpring, fo raifed his f overe - 
reputation, that the Syracufans, who had then no fufpicion ty at 
of his future defign of depriving them of their liberties, de- g acll jf 
dared him generaliflimo of all their troops and thofe of their L J * 

allies. 


8 


t 
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On the return of the faring, ImUcar razed the city of Agri- 
gent wn ; and after ravaging the territories of Camarina and 
ImUcar Gela, inverted this laft city with his whole army. As he ex- 
lays ficge pedfed that Dionyfius , who had now affirmed the title of king 
to Gela. °f Syracufe , would attempt to relieve the place, he fortified 

his camp with a ditch and a wall. The Gelcans , tho’ their city 
was but indifferently fortified, defended themfelves a long time 
with great refolution. They made feverai fuccefsful failles; 
and when the Carthaginian rams had broke down any part of 
their walls, they repaired it again with incredible difpatch (a). 
He defeats Dionyftus , in the mean time, having raifed an army of 50,000 
Dion fus. f° ot > according to fome, tho’ Timceus makes them only 30,000, 

and 1000 horfe, with thefe forces, and 50 fail of fhips, he ad¬ 
vanced to the relief of Gela. Having made an unfuccefsful at¬ 
tempt to relieve the place, he perfuaded the inhabitants, as the 
only means of fafety, to leave the city. They accordingly 
marched off in the night, under the prote&ion of his army. 
The Gels- The Carthaginians , upon finding the place deferted, immedi- 
obijrr- ately took pofl'effion of it; and having put to the fword or 

crucified all whom they found left behind, thoroughly plunder- 
abandon an d then marched towards Camarina. The Camarineans, 

thdr city however, were perfuaded by Dionyftus to remove with their 
to "the wives and children to Syracufe. The Carthaginians alfo plun- 
Cc.rtha- dered this city; but being extremely weakned, partly by the 

cafualties of war, and partly by a plague which broke out 
among them, ImUcar did not think himfelf in a condition to 
continue the war, and fent a herald to Syracufe with offers of 
peace. Dionyftus , who with difficulty had juft quelled an in- 
furrection of the Syracufans , willingly hearkned to the propofal 
ImUcar of ImUcar , and a truce was concluded ; by which the Cartha- 
concludes ginians , befides their antient acquifitions in Sicily, were ftill to 
a peace pofiefs the countries of the Sicani , the Selinuntines , the Hime- 

with Dio 
nyfws. 


ans 


ed to 


ginians 


ream , and Agrigentines 5 and the people of Gela and Camarina 
were allowed to re-inhabit their cities, upon their paying an 
annual tribute to the Carthaginians, bnilcar , after this treaty 
was concluded, returned with the remainder of his army to 
Carthage , having loft above one half of his army by the plague, 
which likewife made a dreadful havock in Africa. The Cam¬ 
panians , who were left by him to defend his conquefts in Sicily , 
foon after, at the requeft of Dionyftus , marched to Syracuse and 
relieved the tyrant, who was befieged in a part of the city by 
D ion-fas the Syracufans. Dionyftus , after he had, by the affiftance of the 

Campanians , quelled the infurrection, and taken proper means 


makes 


prepara- to prevent any future rebellion, began to make the necefiary 
tions for a preparations for renewing the war with the Carthaginians , in 
new war hopes of ftripping them of their Sicilian conquefts, which he 

a^ainft 


would annex to his new kingdom. 


He employed a confiderablc 


ihe Car¬ 
thagini¬ 
ans. 


(a) Our readers will fine! a particular and full defeription of the va¬ 


rious kind* of this machine, in ! r itru*uius and Lipfius. 


time 
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time in raifing a formidable army of mercenaries, in building 
and equipping a numerous fleet, and making immenfe warlike 
preparations, filling not only the porches of the temples, but 
{he fchools, piazzas, and even the private houfes at Syracufe 
with workmen, who were continually employed in making 

arms and armour. ^ 

He treacheroufly began hoftilities with allowing the Syracufans The Car¬ 
ta maflacre all the. Carthaginians who were refiding in their city thaginians 
and to plunder their effe&s. This horrid example of perfidiouf- fettled at 
nefs and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole ifland Syracufe 
of Sicily. Finding the Syracufans no lei's defirous of war than / re m af_ 
himfelf, he next fent a herald to Carthage with a letter to the fared. ~ 
fenate and people, notifying to them, that if thev did not im¬ 
mediately withdraw their garrifons from all the Greek cities m 
Sicily, the people of Syracufe would treat them as enemies. 

The Carthaginians , who had fuftered greatly from the plague, 
were not a little difconcerted with this letter. But inftead of 
complying with the demands of Dionyftus , they fent officers into 
all parts with confiderable fums, to raife troops with the utmoft 
diligence, and appointed Himilco commander in chief of all their 

forces. 

Dionyftus , without waiting for the anfwer of the Carthagf Dionxjius 
mans , advanced with his army to Maty a ^ a Carthaginian city, inverts 
built on a peninfula, in the weftern extremity of the ifland, not Maya, 
far from mount Eryx. As the Carthaginians kept all their ftores 
and provifions in this city, it was very ftrongly fortified. Dio¬ 
nyftus therefore, finding that he could not immediately fucceed 
in this attempt, left his brother Leptines before the place, with 
the fleet, which confifted of 200 gallies, befides tranfports, and 
part of his troops, and marched himfelf with the reft of his army 
to reduce the other cities in alliance with the Carthagmians . 

All thefe, except five, fubmitted to him ; but not being able to 
reduce Egefla and Entella , two of thefe five cities, he returned 
to Motya , and pufhed the liege of that place with the utmoft 
vigour. Mean while the Carthaginian admiral arrived at Syra¬ 
cufe with 10 gallies, and entering the harbour in the night, funk 
moft of the veffels he found there, and returned to Carthage 
without the lofs of a Angle man. They hoped, by this means, 
to caufe part of the Syracufan fleet to withdraw from Motya ; 
but Dionyftus continued the fiege with his whole fleet and army, which is 
and at length, after the moft defperate efforts, made himfelf taken by 
mafter of the city. After the reduction of Motya , Dionyftus ftorm. 
returned with his army to Syracufe, 

The Carthaginians , who had made an unfuccefsful attempt to The Car- 
relieve Motya , by endeavouring to deftroy the Sicilian fleet in thaginicms 
the port of that city, now refolved to raife fuch an army, as fend a 
ffiould be able to cope with the tyrant in the field. They ac- powerful 
cordingly aflembled an army of 300,000 foot and 4000 horfe, army to 
and a fleet of 200 gallies, with upwards of 600 {hips of burden, Sicily. 
laden with provifions and engines of war, among which were 
400 armed chariots. This is the account given by Ephorus-, 

but 
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but Tinusus affirms, that not above 100,000 Carthaginians a&ed 
in Sicily the following campaign, but that thefe, upon theit 
landing there, were joined by 3000 Sicilians. 

Before thefe troops had arrived in Sicily , Dionyftus had again 
taken the field, and ravaged the Carthaginian territories in a 
dreadful manner. The EgeJUnes rcfufing to fubmit to him, he 
laid fiege to their city ; but the befieged, in an unexpected Tally, 
fetting fire to part of his camp, by which many of his -foldiers 
peri filed, he withdrew his army, and again wafted the country, 
Part of In the mean time, Leptines, who commanded the Syracufan 

their fleet fleet, fell in with the African tranfports off’ the coaft of Panormus, 
defeated and funk 50 of them, with 500 men, and 20c chariois on 
by Lep- board j but upon the approach of the Carthaginian gallies, he 
tines. thought fit to retire. Himilco , having landed his troops, and 

Himilco directed the fleet under Mago to attend the motions of his army, 

retakes marched along the coaft, and quickly made himfelf mafter of 
Motya. Eryx and Motya. 

Dionyftus , inftead of marching againft the Carthaginians , and 
, venturing a battle, as his own troops earneftly defired, retreated 

towards Syracufe. Himilco , having no body to oppofe him, 
advanced towards Mcjfana , being defircus of poffeffing himfelf 
of this city, on account of its fituation and capacious harbour. 
Before he invefted the place, he concluded a treaty with the 
people of Himera and Cephaleclium , and reduced the city of 
Lipara, the capital cf the iflands of that name, exacting 30 
talents from the inhabitants. His fleet, by the favour of a 
ftrong gale, having entered the harbour of Mcjfana , he made 
himfelf mafter of the place without much oppofition, and or¬ 
dered it to be razed to the ground. The Carthaginians not 
only deftroyed all the houfes, but threw the rubbifh iiito the 
fea; fo that, after their departure, it was hard to difcover 
where the city had ftood. 

The St cult The Siculi were encouraged, by thefe fucceftes, to declare 
abandon for the Carthaginians , which fo alarmed Dionyftus , that he pre- 
Dionyfius. fen ted all the flaves and fervants at Syracufe with their liberty, 

and took care to fortify the caftles of the Syracufans on the fron¬ 
tiers, and to ftore them with provifions. He marched with hfe 
army, confifting of 30,000 foot and 3000 horfe, about 20 miles 
north from Syracufe, his fleet attending him under the command 
of Leptines . In the mean time, the Carthaginian fleet, under 
Mago, arrived at Cat ana, while their army was marching 
fouthward through the middle of the country againft Syracufe. 
Dionyftus feized this opportunity of attacking their fleet, and 
advancing to Catana , ordered his brother Leptines to attack 
Mago , charging him at the fame time not to break his line on 
any account. Leptines moft imprudently negle&ed this advice, 
and notwithftanding the fuperiority of the Carthaginians , ad¬ 
vanced againft them with 30 of his Deft gallies. Being quickly 
furrounded by the Carthaginian gallies, the battle became moft 

bloody and obftinate, both parties fighting for a long time hand 

to 
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to hand as on firm ground. The Syracufans were at length to¬ 
tally defeated, with the lofs of ioo gallies and 20,000 men. 

Dionyfius , apprehenfive left the victorious fleet fhould furprize 
hracufe, haftily marched back to the defence of his metropolis. 

Hitnilco foon after arrived with his fleet and army before Syra- The Car- 
(life and having blocked up the city by fea, ravaged the coun- thaginiar.s 
try (or many miles round, cutting down groves, and deftroying lay fiege 
all before him. He at length clolely blocked up the place by to Syra- 
land, and took the quarter of the city called Acradina by afiault. aje. 

The Syracufans , receiving fome reinforcements from Greece and 
Italy, ventured out to fea, and gained fome advantages over the 
Carthaginians, taking 25 of their gallies, and damaging feveral 

others. 

This defeat was foon attended with a much more fevere mif- 
fortune; and the Carthaginians , who had made a conqueft of 
aimoft the whole ifland, were foon obliged to return in a fhame- 
ful manner to Africa, a ftriking inftance of the inconftancy of 
worldly profperity. The paft fuccefles of Himilco were, in a The 
manner, all rendered fruitlefs by the plague, which now broke plague 
out in his army, and made dreadful havock among his foldiers. breaks out 
This infection was looked upon by the fuperftitious as a punifh- j n theCsr- 
ment inflicted upon them by the gods, for their having pi undered tba^iniaa 
the temples of Ceres and Proferpine, and demolifhed the tombs army, 
round the city; but was aferibed by others to the extraordinary 
heats and the unwholefome exhalations of the fens in the 
neighbourhood. Before fun-rifing the patients were feized 
with a convulfive fhuddering, which was in part occafioned by 
the frefh breezes from the fea; but towards noon they were 
aimoft fuffocated with the heat, which rendered them exceflively 
weak and faint, and gave frefh force and malignity to the difeafe. 

In the-firft ftage of the diftemper they were afflicted with ca¬ 
tarrhs, fwellings of the throat, &c. and thefe were fucceeded 
by violent dyfenteries, raging fevers, acute pains in all parts 
of the body, and loathfome ulcers. Some were even feized with 
madnefs, falling upon all thofe that came in their way, and 
tearing them to pieces. No relief could be had from the phy- 
ficians, fo that thofe infeCted with the malady expired on the 
fifth or fixth day in exquifite torture. Befides thofe who in the 
beginning of the diftemper were buried, Diodorus informs us, 
that 150,000 carcafes were left on the ground without interment. 

Dionyfius, being apprifed of the deplorable condition to which They are 
the Carthaginians were reduced, made a general attack upon attacked 
their camp, while his fleet fell upon their gallies in the harbour, by Dmy- 
The Syracufans quickly broke into the harbour, and fet fire to fi uS and 
the Carthaginian fleet, which ftruck their troops with fuch defeated. 

confternation, that Dionyfius, without much oppofition, forced 
their entrenchments, and made a great (laughter among them. 

He refolved next morning to renew the attack; but Himilco , 

Ending himfelf unable to fuftain a frefh aflault, made a private 
agreement with Dionyfius , giving him 300 talents, and obtain¬ 
ing from him a permiffion to depart in the night, with all the 

furviving 
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11 wideo furviving citizens of Carthage. He accordingly embarked the 
with dif- Carthaginians on board 40 gal lies that had efcaped the flames" 
Acuity e- and leaving the reft of his army to the mercy of the Syracufan / 
icapes to fet fail for Africa , being purfued by fome Corinthians , who had 
Carthage, obferved his departure, and funk leveral of his vcffels in the 

rear by the beaks of their gallies. The Sicilian allies, finding 
themfelves abandoned by Himilco , immediately went home- 
hut all the reft, except the Iberians , who entered into the fervice 
of Dionyfius, were either cut to pieces, or taken prifoners, the 
plunder of their camp being delivered up to the Syracufan fol- 
diers. Thus ended the campaign, one of the molt remarkable 
for the variety of incidents, and viciffitudes of fortune, obierv- 
able in it, to be met with in hiftory. 

The inhabitants of Carthage , hearing of the terrible fate both 
of their land and fea forces in Sicily , were overwhelmed with 
forrow and defpair. Every ftreet was filled with lamentations, 
the fhops and temples were fhut up, an entire flop was put to 
' every kind of bufinefs, and even to their religious worfhip. In 
a fhort time the melancholy accounts they had received were 
confirmed, by the landing of the remains of their troops. Hi- 
where he milco, upon his arrival at Carthage , went diredlly to his own 
kills him- lioufe, and fhutting the doors againft the citizens, and even his 
felf. own children, laid violent hands on himfelf, to fhew that he did 

not furvive his countrymen, who perifhed in Sicily, out of a 
fondnefs for life, but merely to preferve the remains of the 
troops. 

The Afri- When it was publickly known in Africa , that Himilco had 
tans revolt faved only the citizens of Carthage , leaving the confederates 
from the behind to the mercy of the enemy, the cities and ftates, which 
Cart ha- had fent them auxiliaries, taking up arms, marched directly 
ginians. againft Carthage , their numbers amounting to upwards of 

200,000 men. On their march Tunis furrendered to them, 
which ftruck the Carthaginians with the greateft confirmation. 
They, neverthelefs, ventured to engage them, when they ap¬ 
proached to the city, but being defeated, were obliged to fare 
themfelves within their walls. Their fuperftition now prevail¬ 
ing, they refolved to atone for the outrage offered to Ceres and 
Profcrpine in Sicily , by adding them to the number of their deities. 
They then applied themfelves to the necefiary preparations for 
reducing the rebels, and punifhing thofe who f’upported them. 
They are Happily for the Carthaginians , the rebel army wanted a general, 
obliged to and i'ubordinate officers of experience, and had neither warlike 
difperfe. engines to carry on a fiege, nor provifions to fupportfo vafta 

multitude. On this account diflenfions arifing among them, 
the Carthaginians took that opportunity of bribing feveral of 
their leaders, and a famine prevailing in their camp, they foon 
found themfelves obliged to difperfe; by which means Carthage 
was delivered from one of the moft imminent dangers that had 
ever threatned it. 

Mago&e- During thefe proceedings in Africa , Mago , who had been 
feated by left in Sicily by Himilco , to take care of the affairs of the repub- 
Dionyfus. lie 
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jit In that ifland, treated the Sicilians in the Carthaginian in- 

tereft with great lenity, and granted his protection to all thofe 
who were perfecuted by Dionyfius. Having alfo ftrengthened 
himfeif by alliances with feveral Sicilian free cities, he formed 
an army, and made an incurfion into. the territory of Mojj'ana , 
which city, after the departure of Himilco , had been rebuilt by 
jDionyfius. Soon after he was defeated by Dionyfius near Aba- 
tanuin , a city of his confederates^ whither he had retired with 


his booty. , - 

The Carthaginians , notwithftandihg the great Ioffes they had 
received in the courfe of this war, could not forbear making 
new attempts on the ifland of Sicily: They accordingly levied 
forces in Africa , Sardinia j and half , and_ the following year 


lent 80,000 men to Mago j who took the fieid, with the defign 
of determining the fate of Sicily by a battle,' Many of the 
Siculi declaring for him, he marched into the country of the 
Aminaans , to bring over that people to his intereft. However, 
Agyris, prince of the Agyrinceans , was prevailed upon by Diony- 
jlus to declare for him, the tyrant promifmg him a larger extent 
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of territory, in cafe their arms were attended with luccefs in 
the war. As Agvris was next to Dionyfius in power of all others 
in the ifland, Mago , who had imprudently advanced into his 


territories, foon found himfeif reduced to great difficulties, and 
was obliged to propofe a peace, which was accordingly con¬ 
cluded. The new treaty agreed in all points With the former i 


only by art additional article, 


Taurominium 


Dionyfius , who drove the ancient proprietors from 
i placed the choiceft of his mercenaries in their 


Mayo, the 

general, 

concludes 

m * 

another 
treaty 
with Dio. 
nyfius , 


room. 

From this time,- for nine years, hiftory is filent as to any 
tranfa&ions of the Carthaginians . But in the zd year of the 
09th Olympiad, Dionyfius , having plundered a rich temple in 
Etruria , began to raile a formidable army, which alarming the 
lenate bf Carthage , they alfo made preparations for war. Dio - who vio- 
nyfius induftrioufly fought an opportunity of a rupture; and 6b- lates the 
ierving that the Carthaginian fubjedts in Italy were inclined to a treaty,and 
revolt, he entered into a league with them in confequence of renews 
which his troops were admitted into their cities. . The Cartha - the war. 
ginians , having in vain remonftrated again ft this proceeding, 
had recourfe to arms, and fent Mago with a powerful army 
into Sicily , fending at the fame time another army againft the 
Greek ftates in Italy. Mago, foon after his arrival in Sicily , was The Car- 
attacked and routed by Dionyfius at a place called Cabala . Mago tbaginians. 
himfeif was flam with 10,000 of his men, and 50C0 were taken defeated 
priloners.' The remains of the army fuing for peace, Dionyfius by him; 
would grant them no other terms, but that they fhould engage 
to evacuate Sicily , and pay all the expences of the war. T hey 
pretended a readinefs to comply with thefe terms ; but alledg¬ 
ing that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities they 
pofTefled in Sicily , without the exprefs orders of. their republic, 
they obtained a truce, which was to laft till the return of an 

Vo l, III, M exprefs 
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exprefs from Carthage. During this interval they buried Mag*, 
and appointed his fon, of the fame name, his fucceflor. 

The new general, who was very young, but had given fignal 
proofs of his prudence and valour, in the time or the truce 
raifed and difciplined new troops; fo that at the return of the 
exprefs from Carthage , he took the field, and attacking Diony- 
but after- fius near Cronion, gained a complete victory, killing 14,000 

Syracufans on the fpot, and among the reft Leptines , the tyrant’s 
brother. Great daughter was alfo made of the Syracufans in the 
purfuit; and Dionyftus , in the utmoft confirmation, fled to Sy- 
viftory, racufe , where he expected to be befieged. The Carthaginian 

general, however, ufed his vi&ory with great moderation, and 
retiring to Panormus , offered Dionyfius the following terms of 
and nro- peace, which he readily agreed to. The terms were, that both 
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parties fhould keep what they had at the breaking out of the 
advan- war, excepting only that Dionyfius fhould deliver up to the Car¬ 
thaginians the city and territory of Selinus , with part of the ter¬ 
ritory of Agrigentum, and befides, fhould pay 1000 talents to 


tageous 

peace. 


defray the expences of the war. 


The Car - About three years after the conclufion of this laft war, the 
thaoiniam Carthaginians landed an army in Italy, and reftored the inhabi- 
fendafleet tants of Hippo , or Hipponium , to their city, from whence they 
and army had been for fome time expelled. 


to Italy. 


Immediately after the arrival of their troops from this expedi- 


A plague tion, the plague broke out afrefh in Carthage , and fwept away 
in Car - an infinite number of the inhabitants. This fcems to have 
thige. raged with greater violence than any diftemper the city was 

ever vifited with before ; for fuch vaft multitudes were carried 
oft’by it, that the whole country was in a manner depopulated. 
The Africans and Sardi , encouraged by the extreme weaknefs 
of the Carthaginian ftate, attempted to fliake off their yoke; 
but were, with fome difficulty, again reduced to their obe¬ 
dience. This peftilence was of a very Angular nature, for 
panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, feized on a fudden 
the heads of thofe affiidled with it, they /allying out of their 
houfes fword in hand, as if the enemy had taken the city, killing 
or wounding all who unhappily came in their way. 'Juflin feems 
to intimate, that the Carthaginians laboured under this grievous 
ficknefs a confiderable time with little or no intermiflion. 


Dionyfius 
again re- 


The domeftic calamities of the Carthaginians encouraged Di¬ 
onyfius to attack their fettlements in Sicily. Having no juft caufe 
news the to allege for his hoftilities, he was obliged to have recourfe to a 
war. downright falfity, and accufed the Carthaginians of making in¬ 
cur fro ns into his dominions. To revenge this pretended injury, 
he entered their territories with an army of 30,000 foot, and 
3000 horfe, attended by a navy of 300 fail. Having made him- 
felf mafter of Selinus , Entella , and Eryx , he plundered the ad¬ 
jacent country, and laid fiege to Lilybtsum , which, however, 
baffled all his efforts. The Carthaginians foon after furprifing 
30 of his belt gallics, which he had laid up at Eryx. Dionyfius 

thought 
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thought proper to agree to a truce, and died a few months 

sftcr# 

About this time, one S uni a tor, or Suniates , a perfon of great The ufe 
authority in Carthage, giving Dionyfius fecret intelligence of of the 
the deflgns of the Hate by writing to him in Greek, his treafon Greek lan- 
was difcovered, and a law was parted, prohibiting the inhabi- guage 

tants from learning the language. ^ prohibited 

Much about this period the Carthaginians concluded their fe- at Car - 

cond treaty with the Romans , in which, according to Polybius, tbagc. 
the people of Utica and Tyre, were included. The Romans 
alfo were not permitted to build towns, or ravage the country 
in any part beyond the Fair Promontory, Majlia, and Tarfeium . 

From this treaty it farther appears, that both the Romans and 
Carthaginians applied themfelves then with great diligence to 
commerce. Soon after this event, the Romans having gained 
a fignal victory over the Samnites, the Carthaginians compli¬ 
mented them on their fuccefs, and made a prefent of a crown of 
gold of 25 pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Great diffenfions in the mean time happening at Syracufe, on 
account of the weak and tyrannical government of Dionyfius II. 
who had fucceeded his father of the fame name, the Carthagi¬ 
nian governor of Minoa, a city in the territory of Agrigentum , 
gave a kind reception to Dion, the brother-in-law of the late 
king, who marching from thence, dethroned the Syracufan 
tyrant, and reftored liberty to his country. Dionyfius, after an 
exile of ten years, again recovered the fupreme power in Syra¬ 
cufe ; but was a fecond time attacked by Icetas, who not having 
the fame patriot views with Dion, but aiming at the fovereignty 
for himfelf, entered into an alliance with the Carthaginians, by 
which it was agreed, that he and they fhould join their forces 
in order to expel Dionyfius, and after his expulfion, they fhould 
divide all Sicily between them. The Carthaginians, who had The Car- 
already fitted out a formidable fleet, in hopes of extending their thaginiam 
conquefts in Sicily during the diffractions in Syracufe., readily intermed- 
entcred into the treaty with Icetas ; but the Syracufans, foon die with 
beginning to fufpect their defign, applied for fuccours to the the affairs 
Corinthians. This ftate, which had always bore a great aver- of Syra- 
fion to tyrants, fent a body of troops, under the conduct of cufe . 
Timoleon, a general of confummate abilities, and a great friend 
to liberty, to the afliftance of the Syracufans. 

Timoleon , having efcaped the Carthaginian fleet, v/hich wanted The Syra* 
to intercept him, landed with 1000 men at Taurominium. The cufam af- 
Carthaginian general threatned Andromachus, the tyrant of that filled by 
city, with his refentment, if he did not immediately drive out the Cor in- 
the Corinthians ; but Andromachus, flighting this menace, af- thiam un¬ 
forded his protection to Timoleon, who marching from thence dcrT/wo- 
in the evening next day, arrived at Adranum , where he defeated Icon. 

5000 Carthaginians, under the command of Icetas. Then he Bef. Chr. 
marched to Syracufe, and broke into a part of the town before 344. 
the enemy had any notice of his approach. Dionyfius the ty¬ 
rant, who ftili held pofieffion of the citadel, defpairing of being 

M 7. able 
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able to recover the fovereignty, furrendered to Timoleon , and 
put him in pofleflion of thelortrefs. Leon, whom Timoleon ap¬ 
pointed governor of the place, foon after made himfelf mafter 
of that part of the city called Acradina , while Timoleon was 
abfent with great part of his troops at Cat ana, waiting for re¬ 
inforcements from Corinth , which were detained by ftormy 
weather at Thurium in Italy. Hanno , the Carthaginian admiral, 
waited fome time to intercept thefe fuccours; but at length left 
his ftation, and returned to Syracufe. The Corinthians , after his 
departure, marched from Thurium to Rhegium , whence they 
embarked and landed fafe in Sicily, where they joined Timoleon , 
who foon after made himfelf mafter of Meffana. He then di¬ 
rected his march to Syracufe, having defired fome of his troops 
to intermix themfelves with the Greek mercenaries under Mago, 
Mago ne- and to encourage them to revolt. This ftratagem had its defired 
gle&sto effect; for thefe mercenaries beginning to fpeak favourably of 
iuccour the defigns of Timoleon to each other, Mago lufpeCled they had 
the Car- an intention to betray him, and without hearkening to the en- 
thaginian treaties of Icetas, weighed anchor, and fet fail for Africa. On 
party. his arrival at Carthage , reflecting on his daftardly behaviour, he 

laid violent hands upon himfelf. The Carthaginians caufed his 
body to be hung upon a gallows or crofs, and expofed as a 
public fpe&acle to the people. 

T\ mol eon Timoleon , after the departure of Mago , made great progrefs 
makes in Sicily, admitting many cities, dependant upon the Cartha- 
great pro- ginians into his alliance, and refloring feveral cities of the 
grefs in 5 /- Greeks to the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges. 
e/4 again ft The fenate and people of Carthage, being highly offended at 
the tyrants the conduCt of their general officers in this campaign, deprived 
and i he moft of them of thei r commiffions, and filled the vacant polls with 
Carthagi- perfons of known merit. Being determined to carry on the war 
nians. in Sicily with the utmoft vigour, they ordered levies to be made 

in all parts of their dominions, and befides raifed a large body 
of mercenaries in Spain, Gaul, and Liguria, at the fame time 
A Cart ha. making immenfe naval preparations. In the following fpring 
ginuv! ar- they fent Afdrubal and Hamilcar, two experienced commanders, 
my lan s over to Sicily, with an army of 70,000 men, 200 Ihips of war, 
in Snity; and rooo tranfports. Upon the firft news of their landing at 

Syracufe, Timoleon, who had reduced Icetas, and reftored tran¬ 
quillity to Syracufe, advanced againft him, though his forces 
did not amount to above 12,000 men, 1000 of whom even aban- 
but is en« doning him, and returning to Syracufe. Timoleon , notwith- 
tirely.de- ftandhig his great inferiority in numbers, attacked the Cartha- 
Hated by ginians on the banks of the river Cretniffus, and after an obfti- 
'T moleon . natc engagement gained a complete victory, the Carthaginians 
Bef. Ch. being thrown into confufion by a furious ftorm of hail, thun- 
339* der, and lightning, that beat with great violence on their faces. 

Plutarch relates, that of 10,000 men, whom they left dead on 
the field of battle, above :ooo were native Carthaginians, of 
the beft families in Carthage-, and that, according to the Punic 
records, fuch a number of perfons of diftinClioa never fell in 

any 
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any battle before. Befides the flain, whom Diodorus reckons 
above 12,000, there were 15,000 taken prifoners; and Timoleon 
made himfelf matter of all their baggage, befides 200 armed 
chariots, 1000 coats of mail, and 10,000 fhields. The fpoil, 
which confifted chiefly of gold and filver plate, and other furni¬ 
ture of great value, was, according to Plutarch , fo immenfe, 
that the whole Greek army was three days in collecting it. 

After they had patted the river, and taken poffeflion of the ene¬ 
mies camp, they found there fuch an incredible quantity of gold 
and filver, that nothing of inferior value was at all regarded. 
fitnoleon , leaving his mercenaries on the enemies frontiers, in 
order to plunder and ravage the whole country, returned to Sy- 
racufe with the reft of his army, where he was received with 
all poffible demonftrations of joy. 

Icetas, Plutarch tells us, after this formed a deftgn for reco- Pet as con- 
yering his loft territories ; and in conjunction with Mamercus , eludes a- 
tyrant of Cat ana, entered into another treaty with the Cartha- nother 
ginians , who, in confequence of this alliance, raifed ap treaty 
army of 70,000 men, and took a ftrong body of Greeks into with the 
their fervice. Gijco , the brother of Hanno , a general of great QartbagC 
experience and bravery, was recalled from baniftiment to com- mans, 
mand the troops deftined for this new expedition. This news 
occafioned frelh commotions in Sicily. The MeJJaneans put to 
the fword the garifon left by Timoleon in their city, which con¬ 
fifted of 400 men. A detachment of mercenaries were drawn 
into an ambufeade by the Carthaginians at Hierce, and all cut 
off. While Timoleon was marching to Caiauria , Icetas , at the 
head of a Cat thaginian party, made an incurfion into the terri¬ 
tories of Syracufe , and carried off a confiderable booty. In his 
return, palling by Caiauria, Timoleon purfued after him, and 
attacking him upon the river Damyr'tas, defeated him, with 
the lofs of 1 "-00 men. Upon this defeat, the tyrant himfelf. He is de- 
his foil Eupolamus , and Euthyjnus, general of his cavalry, were feated and 
brought bound by their own loldiers to Timoleon, who caufed taken pri- 
the two firft to be executed, and allowed the laft to be murdered loner by 
in cold blood by his foldiers. After this he moved with his Im.oleon, 
army towards Catana, and defeated Mamercus in the plains of 
the river Abolus, with the lofs of above 2000 men. As the 
greateft part of the dead were auxiliaries feat to Mamercus by 
Cifco, the Carthaginians themfelves luftered in this aCtion. At 
Carthage the warlike preparations, were ftill continued ; but as 
Timoleon had greatly the fuperiority in Sicily, they thought it 
beft to endeavour to procure an accommodation. Timoleon, vv^o con- 
beuigapprehenlive of frelh troubles from Mamercus and others, dudes a 
againft whom he wanted to turn his arms, agreed to a peace peace with, 
with the Carthaginians, on condition that all the Greek cities die Car- 
lhould be let free, that the river Halycus, or Lyons, fliould be the thagini - 
boundary between the territories of both parties, and that Car-? aos. 
thage fhould no longer give ^fliftance to any of the Sicilian 

tyrants. 

* 
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Han no ers- About this time one Hanno, a wealthy and powerful Ccirtba- 
deavours ginian , formed a delign of ufurping the fovereign power in Car- 
to make tkage. In order to accomplim his purpofe, he propofed to in- 
himfelf vite the fenators to a grand entertainment on the day of his 
abfolute daughter’s marriage, ana then, by mixing poifon with his wine, 
at Car- to dextroy them all. Though his fcheme was difcovered, yet 
tbage. his intereft in the city was fo great, that the magiftrates did not 

dare to punifh him; but contented themfelves with palling a 
law, prohibiting too great magnificence at weddings, and lb 
miting the expence on fuch occafions. Hanno, feeing his lira- 
tagem defeated, was refolved to have recourfe to arms j and for 
that purpofe afiembled all his Haves, and fixed upon a day a fe- 
cond time to put his defign in execution. He was a fecond 
time difcovered, and to avoid punifhment, retired with 20,000 
armed Haves to a caftle that was very ftrongly fortified, applying 
to the Africans and the king of the Mauritani for afiiftance, but 
without fuccefs. He was afterwards taken, and carried a pri- 
foner to Carthage $ where, being feverely whipt, his eyes were 
put out, his arms and thighs broken, and he was at laft put to death 
in prefence of the people, his boviy being afterwards hung on a 
crofs or gibbet. His children, and all his relations, though 
they had not joined in his guilt, fliared in his punifhment, that 
not a fingle perfon of his family might be left either to imi¬ 
tate his crime or revenge his death *. 

Not many years after, according to Curtins , the Tynans fob 
li cited the afiiftance of the Carthaginians againfl: Alexander the 
Great, who had laid fiege to their city. The Carthaginians 
were moft fenfibly affected with the mifery of their countrymen, 
for fo they and the Tyrians always called one another; but 
being incapable of fending them any fuccours, by reafon of 
fome domeftic troubles, they only difpatched fome of their 
principal citizens to Tyre to exprefs their grief, that the bad 
fituaticn of their own affairs would not permit them to fpare 
any troops. The Tyrians put their wives and children on board 
fome veflels, in order to fend them to Carthage , and then made 
the moft ftrenuous efforts to drive the enemy from their walls; 
which however, in the end, were ineffectual, Alexander taking 
and razing the city. 

The Car- The Carthaginians , hearing of the reduction of Tyre, and the 
thadnians great progrefs Alexander made in theEaft, began to be under 
fend an fome apprehenfions ; but were much more alarmed, when they 
ambafia- received advice that he had made himfelf matter of Egypt , and 
dor to A- had built Alexandria on the confines of Egypt and Africa , in 
lexandcr order to rival them. They therefore chofe one Hamilcar , or, 
the Great, as Gellius intimates, Afdrubal, furnamed Rhodanus, a perfon of 

great eloquence and addrefs, to found the inclinations of that 
prince, and to endeavour to pry into his counfeJs. Hamilcar , 
having obtained an audience, declared to the king, that he 


\vas, 


'* Juflin, lib, xxi. Plut. in Timol. Orof. 
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wag by the cabals of his enemies, banifhed Carthage , and 
beaeed that he might have the honour of attending him in all 
his future expeditions. This being granted, he did his country 
iignal fervice, by communicating many important difcoveries 
relatin'* to Alexander’s fchemes. Upon his return home, not¬ 
withstanding his eminent fervices, he was confidered as a be¬ 
trayer of his country, and was accordingly put to death at Car- 
tfwge, by a fenterice as barbarous as it was ungrateful. 

Not many years after, Sofiflratus , who had ufurped the fu- 
preme power at Syracufe, being expelled, with 600 citizens, by 
the popular faction, had recourfe to the Carthaginians , who 
readily efpoufed his caufe. Hereupon, the Syracifans gave the Agathocles 
command of their forces to Agathocles , a man of an obfcure e l e &ed 
birth, who had been banifhed Syracufe by Sojijlratus , but had general of 
acquired a great reputation for his military exploits. The Sy- t h e Syra- 
racufans foon began to fufpe£t the treacherous defigns of Aga- cu f jns . 
thocles , and chofe one Acejlorides for their general, who was Be f. ch. 
fent to them from Corinth. Agathocles , however, by force and 3 x 5. 
fraud, again got himfelf created general, and having then or¬ 
dered his troops to maffacre all the fenators, with many other 
principal citizens, he affumed the fovereign power with the 
title of king. Having eftablifhcd his authority in Syracufe , he 
formed a defign of making himfelf mailer of the whole lfland, 
the greateft part of which he accordingly fubdued within two 
years. According to JuJlin , Hamilcar the Carthaginian was even 
at firft inflrumental in eftablifhing the authority of Agathocles , 
probably with the defign of keeping up the diflenfions in Syra¬ 
cufe, However, he foon felt the bad effie&s of this conduct; He makes 
for Agathocles , after reducing the other parts of Sicily, made incurfions 
incurhons into the Carthaginian territories, and thcfe of their into the 
allies. As Hamilcar did not offer to give him the leaft diftur- Carthagi- 
bance, the people of thofe diftri£ls were highly incenfed againft n ian terri- 
him, and fent letters to Carthage , filled with bitter complaints cories in 
of his perfidious conduil. The fenate, who were greatly ex- Sicily . 
afperated, refolved to punifh him in an exemplary manner; 
but he died before his return to Carthage. Hamilcar , the fon 
oiGifco, was appointed to fucceed him in the command of the . 
army in Sicily. A Carthaginian fleet of 60 fail foon after arriv¬ 
ing at Agrigentum , obliged Agathocles to defift from an attempt 
upon that place. Whilft he was employed in ravaging the ter¬ 
ritories of Agrigentum , another Carthaginian fquadron of 50 (hips 
entered the great harbour of Syracufe , and funk two tranfports, 
which were all the veflels then in port. Agathocles growing 
daily more powerful in Sicily , the Carthaginians , at length, re¬ 
folved to fend over a ftrong army to oppofe him. _ They accord¬ 
ingly reinforced the troops intended for the Sicilian expedition 
with 2000 native Carthaginians , among whom were many per- 
fons of quality, 1000 Etrufcan mercenaries, as many {lingers 
from the Balearic iflands, and 200 chariots, which were fent 
along with Hamilcar. The fleet, confifting of 130 gallies ? in 
the paflage was difperfed by a violent ftorm, in which Hamilcar 
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fort 60 gallies, zoo tranfports, and a great number of men. 
By this a i fa iter, many perfons of the belt families in Carthage 
were loft, which caufed a public lamentation in the city, when 
the walls were all hung with black, as ufual on iuch melancholy 
occafions. HamiUar , notwithstanding this lofs, being joined 
on his arrival by filch of the Sicilians as hated Agathocles ^ formed 
a numerous army, and encamped near Hiniera. Agathocles , in 
the mean time, having loft 20 of his gallies, and perceiving the 
Sicilians well affeCled to Hamilcar, refolved to engage him as 
The Car - jfoon as poffibie. Having iurprized and plundered Gela^ he 
thrginiam marched towards the Carthaginians , and encamped on an emi- 

gain a fig-nence oppofttf to tiiem. The two armies viewed each other 
nal vidto- for fome time in fufpence; but at length they came to a general 

engagement, iii which Agathocles was routed, with the lofs of 


ry over 
A% at ho - 
cles. 


7000 men. 


Agathocles , after this defeat, burnt his camp, and retired with 
reat precipitation to Gela. Some of his troops, foon after, 
decoying 30c African horfe into the place, he caufed them all 
to be cut off to a man. He remained fome time at Gela , that 
he might draw the Carthaginians thither, and thereby prevent 
the liege of Syracufe , till the inhabitants of that place had got in 
their harveft. In the mean time, the people of Camarina , 
Caiar.a , Leontium , Taurominium , Meffana , and Abaccmum^ fent 
ambaffadors to Handlear, imploring his protection; in fueh 
perfect abhorrence was the tyrant held by the greateft part ol 
They be- the inhabitants of the ifland. Agathocles , perceiving that Ha- 
fiege the niilcar daily became more formidable, retired with Ins forces to 
tyrant in Syracufe ^ whither he was quickly foliov/ed by the Carthaginians. 
Syracufe. who dofely inverted the place. 

The tyran*, finding himfelf now abandoned by all his allies, 
and his capital befieged by a victorious enemy, did not, how¬ 
ever, defpairj but on the contrary formed the bold defign of 
Ar.attacks transferring the war to Africa. Having eluded the vigilance of 
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leaves \y- the Carthaginian fleet, he accordingly let fail from Syracufe with 
racife and 6 ° gallies, and a few days after landed in Africa with a chofen 
invades body of troops, having left the defence of Syracufe to his brother 


Af ica. 


Antandrus. Soon after his landing on the African coaft, he 
burnt his fleet, that his foldiers might be fully convinced, that 
their only fafety confiftcd in victory. After he had deftroyed 
his {hips, he immediately ltd his troops againft a place in the 
territories of Carthage , called the Great City , which he took and 
plundered. Soon after he made himfelf mafter of Tunis , in t)i£ 
neighbourhood of Carthage , which he alio plundered and razed. 


This unexpected invafion threw the Carthaginians into the 
grea.eft confternation. Imagining that their army before Sy¬ 
racufe had been defeated, and their fleet loft, foqie of them pro- 
pofed to fend an embafiy tq Agathocles , and to fue for peace. 
Their fleet, that had purfued Agathocles , in the mean time ar¬ 
riving at the city, and informing them of the real ftate of their 
affairs, the fenate immediately ordered the citizens to be armed, 
'and in a few days affcmbled an army of 40,000 foot, 1000 horfe, 
.. ..* ■ ■ ^ and 
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and 200 armed chariots. The command of this 
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an irreconciieable enmity between the two families. This 
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who afpired at the foyereign power, feized this opportunity of 
attempting to put his ambitious defigns in execution. Agatho- 
c!es , though his troops confiftd of only 14,000 men, committed 
reat ravages in the country, and burnt a great many villages, 
fhe Carthaginian army at length marching out to opDofe him. He de- 
he ventured an engagement, notwithftanding his inferiority of feats the 
number, and gained a compleat victory; which, in a great Cartbagi- 
meafure, was owing to the treachery of Bomilcay\ who did not niam near 
fecond the efforts of his collegue Hanno ; but, during the ac- Carthage. 
tion, retired with the troops under his command. The facred Bef.Chrift 
cohort, even after Hanno was killed, diftinguifhed themfelves 
in a very eminent manner, and were almoft all cut off. JuJlin 
makes the lofs to be pretty equal on both’ tides, 2000 Sicilians 
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and 5000 Carthaginians , according to him, being flain; but, 
according to Diodorus, only 2 Sicilians were flain, and rooo, 
or, as tome fay, 6coo Carthaginians. Agathocles allowed his 
troops to plunder the Carthaginian camp, in which, among 
other things, they found 20,000 pair of fetters and manacles, 
which had been provided for fecuring the Sicilian prifoners. 
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larly Hercules and Saturn , whom they coniidered as the tutelar their dei- 
gods of their country, From the foundation of their city, they ties by 
had, for a long time, fent the tenth part of all their revenues prefects 
annually to Tyie , as an offering to Hercules. Having difeonti- and hu- 
nued this cuftom for a considerable time, they judged that they manfacri- 
were now puniftied for their facrilegious avarice ; and therefore, flees, 
to expiate their guilt, they made a public confeflidn of their 
jnfincerity, and fent the golden fhrines of their other deities to 
Hercules it Tyre , imagining that fuch facred gifts would make a 
m°re efFe6lual attonement. It had antiently been cuitomary to 
facrince to Saturn children of the moft noble families 5 but, for 
many years paft, children of mean extraction had been fubfti- 
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tins impious fraud, they now facrificed zco children of the firft 
rank to Saturn. Above 300 other perfons, in a fenfe of this 
dreadful neglcd, voluntarily offered themfelves as victims, to 

paciry, as they imagined, the wrath of their deity. After thefe and recall 
expmnons, th v Carthaginians fent orders to Hamilcar to return, Ha?nikar 
with the utmoft difpatch, to the relief of his country. Ha mil- from Si- 
twr, notwitmtandmg this peremptory meflage, only fent cooo of air. 

ms troops to Afr^a. ck r\rt inimi! TtMfK Vl-» ,1 t-o/l ^ C *.1__ 

in Sicily. 


Agathocks , in the mean time, reduced many forts and caftles reduces a 

11 the neighbourhood of Carthage ; and the fuccefs that had at- great ma 

t ended his arms having induced many cities tQ declare for him, ny Car- 
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his army was greatly reinforced, which encouraged him (; 
march againft thofe maritime places that ftill held for the Cat . 
thaginians. Leaving part of his troops in his fortified camp ai 
‘Tunis, he marched with the reft againft the New City , which 
he took by ftorm. He then advanced to Adrumethum ; but 
while he was engaged in befieging this place, the Carthan- 
mans aflembled another army, and forced his camp before Tunis: 
they even invefted his troops in that city j which obliged Aga. 
thocles to withdraw, with part of his army, from before Adrunit- 
thum. He pofted himfelf on a mountain, from whence he could 
view both cities, and ordering his foldiers at night to make 
many large fires, by this ftratagem he gained two points. The 
Carthaginians before Tunis, imagining that he was marching 
with his whole army to the relief of that city, abandoned the 
fiege, and the garifon of Adrumethum , thinking that reinforce¬ 
ments were advancing to the army before their city, imme¬ 
diately capitulated. Agathocles afterwards reduced, in that 
tra£t, above 200 cities and towns, partly by force and partly by 
compofition. While he was abfent in Lybia Superior, punit¬ 
ing the king of that country for having abandoned his alliance, 
the Carthaginians , who were now ftripped of almoft all their 
African territories, made a fecond attempt againft Tunis. Aga¬ 
thocles having overthrown the Libyan king in a great battle, fud- 
denly returned to the relief of Tunis , and furprifing the Cartha¬ 
ginians, routed them with the lofs of 2000 men, fo that they 
were again obliged to abandon the fiege. 
llcmilcar During thefe tranfa&ions in Africa, Hamilcar had made him- 
entirely felf mafter of many cities in Sicily fubjebt to the Syracufans ; and 

defeated, having augmented his army to upwards of 120,000 men, at- 
aod put to tempted to furprife Syracufe by marching thither in the night, 
death by The Syracufans, having notice of his defign, fallied out upon 
the Syra- him in the narrow paffage near the city, and throwing his army 
c*fans. into diforder, routed them with great flaughter. Hamilcar being 

taken prifoner by the Syracufans , they put him to death by tor¬ 
tures, and fent his head to Agathocles, who Caufed it to be 
fhewn to the Carthaginians. 

Agathocles Refolving now to inveft Carthage itfelf, he fent ambafTadors 
is joined to the African princes, inviting them to join in the common 
by many caufe; and even perfuaded Ophelias, prince of the Cyreneans , to 
African march from Cyrene with 20,000-men to a£l in concert with him, 
princes, promifing to make him king of Africa. He moft perfidioufly, 

however, put him to death, and prevailed on his troops to ferys 
under him. Then aftuming the title of king of Africa , he laid 
fiege to Carthage , which at the fame time was in danger of being 
LomHear ruined by a domeftic enemy. Bomilcar, who was pofTefled ot 
attempts the firft employment in the ftate, and had long been afpiring 
to feize at the fovereign power, now attempted to put his defign in e.x- 
the love- ecution. He had fent away all the moft eminent citizens, from 
reignty a; whom he apprehended any obftraction, to ferve in the army 
Carthage, which had marched to reduce the Numidians , who had declared 

for Agathocles. Having aflembled 500'aflbtiates, he inarched 

from 
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from Neap oils to Carthage, and entering the city, cut off as 
many citizens as he found in his way, without regard to fex or 
LJc, which ft ruck the whole inhabitants with incredible terror, 
they fuppofing that the town was betrayed to the enemy. He 
divided his trtfops into five bodies, which attacked in five dif¬ 
ferent quarters, carrying all before them, and at length uniting 
I aff ain in the forum. When it was known, however, in the 
[ c fty that Bant (car had been the author of this difturbance, and 
had moreover caufod himfelf to be proclaimed king of Carthage , 
the young men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the 
tops of the houfes difeharged whole voliies of darts and ftones, 
upon the heads of his foldiers. The traitor, finding himfelf not 
able to carry the city, forced his way out, and retired towards 
Heapolis ; but being clofeiy purfued and furrounded by the Car¬ 
thaginians , who proclaimed an amnefty to all who would lay 
down their arms, his troops furrendered. Bomilcar , notwith- 
flanding the general indemnity promifed upon oath, was con¬ 
demned to die, and was fixed to a crofs in the middle of the 
forum, where he expired in torments. 

Great revolutions, in the mean time, happening in Sicily , 
where the Agrigentin.es , after the defeat of Hamilcar , had in- 
fpired the inhabitants of moft of the cities with the defire of 
aflerting their independance, Agathocles found himfelf under a 
neceffity of returning to that ifland, to oppofe the formidable 
affociation which the Agrigentines had formed. His affairs in 
Africa were in fuch a profperous fituation, that he thought he 
might fafely truftth ^African army to his fon Archagathus. He Agathocles 
accordingly embarked for Sicily with zooo men; and fo great returns to 
was his reputation, on account of his exploits in Africa , Sicily* 
that many cities voluntarily fubmitted to him, and others made 
but a faint oppofftion before they furrendered. 

During his abfence, Archagathus greatly extended the con- IJj s troops 
quefts in Africa. Enmachits , whom he fent at the head of a j n /if, if,. 
large detachment into Numidia , conquered feveral of the Nu- extend 
mldian cantons that would not come into a ftate of amity with their con. 
Agathocles. Afterwards taking Phcllina , the Afthodelians , a ouells, 

) nation, according to Diodorus , as black as the Ethiopians , fub- 1 
mitted to him. From hence he marched and reduced Mafchala , 
a city of great importance, built by the Greeks in their return 
from Troy , and inhabited by their pofterity for feveral fucceed- 
ing ages. He next made himfelf rnafter of Hipponacra , which, 
fince its furrender to Agathocles , had revolted to the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Laftly, he*po fie fled himfelf of Clevis , a free city of great 
opulence, which he gave up to the foldiers to be plundered, and 
fold the inhabitants for Haves. Thefe places, neither of which 
.are mentioned by Cellar ins , feem to have had their fituation in 
that part of Numidia contiguous to Africa Propria. Eumachus , 
having returned with an immenfe booty to the camp, foon after 
made another excurfion, and traverilng the countries laft in¬ 
vaded, he arrived at a city called Miltine , and forced his way 
into it. The Barbarians, however, collecting their whole 

force. 
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force, attacked him in the ftreets with fuch fury, that the 
obliged him to retire out of the town in great confufion, will 
the lofs of a v~ft number of men. From hence he advanced t 
an high mountain, above 200 ftadia over, full ofwild cats, tha 
would not fuffer any birds to live amongft them. Having paffe ( 
this mountain witn e;reat difficulty, he came to three cities, 
called by the Greeks Plthecufs , from the apes with which all the 
adjacent country abounded. Having taken and razed one oi 
thefe cities, the other two immediately furrendered; but being 
informed, that all the neighbouring nations were marching in a 
formidable body to give him battle, he abandoned his conquefts, 
and retreated with the utmoft precipitation to the fea coaih. 

The Carthaginians , upon hearing of this repulfe of Eumacku j, 
refolved to exert themfelves in an extraordinary manner, tore- 
cover their former Ioffes. They fent three bodies of troops out 
of the city j one to the fea coafts to keep the maritime towns 
in awe, another into the inland parts to preferve the inhabi¬ 
tants there in their allegiance, and the la£t to Upper Africa , to 
fupport their confederates in that country. They hoped alfo, 
by this means, to reftore plenty to the citizens, who began to 
be in want of provifions. 

Thirty thoufand foldiers being fent out or the city, provi¬ 
fions returned to their former price, their confederates aban¬ 
doned the fide which, through compulfion, they had been 
obliged to take, and the Sicilian army was forced to withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of Carthage. Archagathus alfo divided 
his troops into three bodies; one of which he fent to obferve 
the Carthaginians on the fea coafts; another he polled, under 
the command of /Efchrion , one of his generals, at a proper 
diftance in the heart of the country ; and with the laft he kept 
nearer Carthage , preferving a communication with the other 
two. 

But are at The Carthaginian troops, fent into the heart of the country, 
length de- were commanded by Hanno , a general of great experience, 
feated by who laid an ambufeade for JEfchrion , and cut him off, with 
the Car- 4000 foot and 20o horle. The reft were either taken prisoners, 
thrgint- or fled to Archagathus , who lay encamped about 500 ftadia from 
ans. the place where this action happened. Eumachus y who had 

marched with his detachment from the coafts to Upper Africa , 
was alfo defeated by Himilco , the Carthaginian general in thofe 
parts. Of 8000 foot only 30, and of Soo horfe only 40, had 
the good fortune to efcape, the reft either perifhing of thirft, or 
being put to the fword. Himilco , after the defeat of Eumachus , 
moved with great expedition towards Archagathus , who ordered 
all his detachments to return to his camp with the utmoft fpeed. 
Himilco having cut off all communication betwixt the Syr act fan 
army and the fruitful country of Africa , Atarbas , another Car¬ 
thaginian commander, encamped within 40 ftadia of Tunis , 
and prevented any fupplies coming to them by fea j fo that the 
Greeks , in a ihort time, were reduced to the laft extremity for 

>vant of provifions. Their confederates alfo deferring them, 

and 
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and joining the Carthaginians , they were hemmed in on all 
fides, and Teemed deftitute of all refources for retrieving their 

affairs. 

Agathocles being informed by an exprefs from his Ton of their 
defperate flotation, returned to Africa ; and upon his arrival, 
reviewing his troops, found them to confift of 6000 Greeks , as 
many Celtes, Samnites , and Etrufcans , befides 10,000 Africans > 
iwho had perfevered in their fidelity to him, and 1500 horfe. 
His troops being defperate he led them out, and offered the 
Carthaginians battle ; which they declined; thinking that by 
protracting the time, they would gain a victory without ftrik- 
ing a ftroke. The tyrant foon after attacked the Carthaginian 
camp, hoping by a defperate effort to retrieve his affairs. He 
quickly made a confiderable imprefiion upon it, and might pof- 
fibly have carried it, had not his mercenaries bafely deferted 
him almoft upon the firft onfet. The Carthariniam- ani m fprl 


Agathocles 
returns to 
Africa. 


He is de- 


carried 


A terrible 


I by this cowardice, redoubled their efforts, and forcing the feated by 
Greeks to retreat with great precipitation to their camp, purfued the Car- 
them with great {laughter, killing above 3000 men, and taking thagmi- 
many prifoners. anSt 

The next night the Carthaginians facrificed all the prifoners 
of diftin&ion, as a grateful acknowlegement to the gods for 
the vitftory they had obtained. While they were in the midft 
j of this folemnity, the wind fuddenly rifing, carried the flames 
to the facred tabernacle near the altar, which, with the gene¬ 
ral’s tent, and thofe of the principal officers, were entirely 
confumed. The foldiers tents being chiefly built of branches A terribli 
of trees, reeds and ftraw, the fire quickly feized upon them, and difaiier 
the whole camp was foon in flames; in which many of the happens 
foldiers periflied by endeavouring to fave their arms and the in their 
rich baggage. The Africans , at the fame time, having deferted camp, 
Agathocles , and advancing towards the Carthaginian camp, the 
j > ■ p ^ ^ were running from the flames, met them, and 

believing them to be the Syracufan army, returned in the ut~ 
moft terror to their own army, which was thereby thrown into 
the greateft confufion, feverai parties engaging their comrades, 
miftaking them for the enemy. Five thoufand men loft their 
lives in this no&urnal encounter, and the reft thought proper 
to take fhelter within the walls of Carthage. 

. accident fomething refembling this happened at the fame and ano- 
time in the Greek camp. The African deferters, who intended therin rh< 
to join the Carthaginians, obfervihg the great confufion in their camp of 
camp, and not underftanding the meaning of it, thought pro- A a at ho- 
per to return to the place from whence they came. The Sv- cu-s 
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racv.jans, leeing a body of troops advancing towards them, im¬ 
mediately concluded they were the enemy \ and running haftil^f 
t0 arms , attacked each other in their confufion. This in- 

f fa y was lb bloody, that it coft Agathocles 4000 men. 
Agathocles , from this difafter, was quite diiheartened • and find- 
mg that the Africans were no longer his hearty friends, and 
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rnat ius other troops were greatly reduced, he reiblved to make 
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Iiis efcape from Africa with a few friends, and to leave hi; 
army behind him. His defign being difeovered, he was feiz. 
ed by his own troops ; but the night following, a tumult hap. 
pening in his camp, he took that opportunity of efcaping, and 
embarked for Sicily. 

After the departure of Agathocles , his two fons fell a facrifice 
to the wild fury of the foldiers, who then chofe leaders from 
amongft themfelves, and concluded a peace with the Carthagi- 
nians upon the following terms. lit. That the Greeks fhould 


deliver up all the_places 
talents, 
der the 


That 


Af 


Carthaginians fhould be kindly treated, and receive 
the ufual pay. And, 3dly, That the reft fhould be tranfported 
to Sicily^ and have the city of Selinus for their habitation. 
Thefe articles were punctually obferved by the Carthaginian r, 
who notwithftanding they were brought to the very brink of 
deftruction by the Syracufan army, fettled their affairs upon the 
antient footing. Some cities which, in hopes of relief from 
Agathocles , refufed to fubmit, were reduced by force of arras, 
their governors crucified, and the garrifens obliged to cultivate 
thofe parts of the country they had before laid wafte and de- 


ftroyea 


** 


The 

fan troops in Af 


o 
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ratified the following year 
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by Agathocles, who was reduced to great ftraits in Sicily by Di- 
nocratcs , whom he had banifhed from Syracufc. He not only 
ratified the former treaty, but alfo reftored to them all the cities 
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poflefled 


The Cartha . 


;s, fent Agathocles 300, or as 71 - 
of gold, and coo,ooo bufhels of 


Dinoct 


* * 

Some years afterwards, the Carthaginians were again threat- 
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cable hatred ; but their apprehenfions 
his death. Meenon. who had poifoned 


11 } 

{ A 


vigoroufiy oppofed, he applied to the Carthaginians for affif- 
tance. This people, always intent upon fomenting divifions 
in Sicily, in order to enlarge their own acquifitions in that ifl- 
and, readily granted his requeft. The fuccours they granted 
him, however, were not fufficient for his purpofe : for he was 
routed fcveral times by lectas the Syractfan commander, who 
ufarped the fupreme power himfelf, and held it for nine years 
under tlie title of praetor, 
he was defeated by a Carthaginian 

o fly with great lofs to Syraafe. 

L y, at the fame time, being torn to pie:es by two 
oppofite factions, headed by li.cn':on and Soji/lratus , who each 
aimed at the fovereignty, the Carthaginians took advantage of 


In the 9th year of his command, 
Ini an army near the river Tend, 


That ci‘ !r 
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their divifions, and after reducing moft of the cities fubjedfc to 
Syracuje , inverted the capital itfelf with a fleet of ioo fail, and 
an army of 50,000 men. The two competitors now united 
their forces againft the Carthaginians , and invited Pyrrhus king The Swa¬ 
rf Epire , then at Tarentum , to come over to Sicily, to deliver cujansc all 
the Greeks in that ifland from the barbarians, who threatned j n P yr . 
them with utter deftru&ion. Pyrrhus eagerly accepted of this rhusxo 
invitation, and arrived in Sicily with a powerful fleet and army, their af- 
Upon his approach, the Carthaginians withdrew from Syracuje ; ftftance' 
fo that he took poffeffion of that city without oppofition. All 
the cities on the coaft followed the example of Syracuje , and 
declared for Pyrrhus ; who having a formidable army of vete¬ 
ran troops, and being joined by a great many Sicilians , foon 
ftripped the Carthaginians of all their acquifitions in that ifland, 
except Eryx and Lilybaum. 

More Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, both the Carthaginians and The Car- 
Romans were alarmed at his conquefts and enterprizing fpirit, tkarinians 
and entered into an alliance for mutually aflifting each other if offer to 
the territories of either of them fhould be attacked by the king the 
of Epire. In confequence of this alliance, when Pyrrhus in- Romans 
vaded Italy, and declared war againft the Romans , the Cartha- againft 
ginians fent a fleet of 120, or according to Valerius Maxitnus, of p yrr f JUS 
130 fail to the afliftance of their allies, under the command of J 
Mago.' This officer, upon his arrival at Rome, offered the fe- 
nate, in the name of his republic, a body of auxiliary troops ; 
but they thought proper, in a civil manner, to decline the af- 
fiftance of the Carthaginians. Diodorus tells us, that the Car- 
tfminian fleet, having a body of land-forces onboard, never- 
thelefs failed to Rhcgium, which place they battered for fome 
time with incredible fury ; but were at laft obliged to raife the 
liege. They again put to fea to obferve the motions of Pyr¬ 
rhus, Mago himfelf even venturing to his camp under pretence 
of offering his mediation betwixt him and the Romans , but in 
reality tp difcover, if poffible, his defigns with regard to Sicily. 

Notwithstanding their precautions, Pyrrhus , as we have ob- The Car- 
ferved, landing in Sicily, foon threw them' into great confter- tbaginia/u 
nation by his rapid progrefs. Before they could form an army a!moft 
capable of oppofing him in the field, he almoft drove them driven out 

wholly out of the ifland Having taken Eryx by ftorm, he laid of Sicily 
hege to Lilybanm with all his forces, which was the only city by Pyr- 
1 eft to the Carthaginians in Sicily. The Carthaginians being thus, 
matters of the fea, landed a ftrong body of troops in the city, 
juft as Pyrrhus came before the walls : but the rapidity, of his 
conquefts fo terrified them, that they fent ambaffadors to treat 
of a peace with him, offering him either a large fum.of money, 
or to abandon all they had poffeffed in Sicily, except Lilybasu?n. 

Pyrrhus infilling that they mould entirely abandon the ifland, 
the negotiation was broke off, and they prepared for a vigorous 
defence. The city being ftrongly fortified both by nature and 
a rt, and defended by a numerous garrifon, Pyrrhus, at the end 
two months, was fhamefully obliged to raife the fiege. 

Pyrrhus, 
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who pro- Pyrrhus , notwithftanding this rcpulfc* refolved, in imitatiojf 
poles to of Agathocles , whofe daughter he had married, to transfer the 
invade war into Africa : but difobliging the Sicilians by his oppreffive 
Africa . and tyrannical government, they thwarted his meafures, and 

endeavoured to make off his yoke before it was fixed too faff 
The king feeing his intereft now ruined in Sicily, wanted to 
leave the ifland : but the Carthaginians being informed of this 
fudden revolution, reinforced their army in Sicily, and fent a 
In his re- powerful fleet to cruife off the ifland. This fquadron fell in 
turn to with his fleet at fea, when he was returning with his troops to 
Italy he is Paly, funk 70 of his {hips, and difperfed or took the reft, fo 

totally de- that he arrived at Locri with only 10 veffels, the poor remains 

featedby °f a fleet of 200 fail. 

The Carthaginians , after this vi£tory, quickly recovered all 
their pofleflions in Sicily , and fettled their affairs in that ifland 
upon a firmer footing than ever. They had neverthelefs two 
powerful enemies ftill to contend with in the ifland ; namely,' 
the Mamertines, who were in poffeflion of Meffana , and the 
who* reco- Syracufans, who foon after the departure of Pyrrhus fubmitted 
verall to Hiero, a wife and politic prince. The Syracufan forces un- 
their nof. der his command, obtained feveral advantages over the Garth- 
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ginians, and even in a fhort time grew formidable to them, 
The Mamertines, who were originally Campanians , and had fe¬ 
veral years before treacheroufly feized on Meffana by maffacre- 
ing the antient inhabitants, were enemies not only to the Car- 
thaginians, but alfo to the Syracufans. Hiero, who was a (kil- 
ful general, and had reftored military difeipline among his 
troops, foon reduced the Mamertines to fo great difficulties, 
that they made overtures to him for an accommodation, and 
even offered to put the city of Meffana into his hands. The 
Carthaginians, who already dreaded the power of Hiero, art¬ 
fully endeavoured to preyent this negotiation from taking effect. 
Their fecret practices not being fuccefsful, Hannibal , the Car¬ 
thaginian general, fent one of his officers to Meffana , who pre¬ 
vailed upon the Mamertines to admit h’nn and a bodv of troops 
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P? l £l“ n into their city, under pretence of defending it againft Hier 
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The Ro¬ 
mans, at 
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their common enemy. 

All the Mamertines did not a ere 


to this meafurer The greats 


eft number of them propofed to call in the Romans to their af- 
fiftance, and an embafly watt accordingly fent to Rome for that 
purpofe. As there was a mutual jealouiy and rivalfhip betwixt 
the Carthaginian and Roman republics, and .the Carthaginian^ 
a fhort time before, had attempted to get poffeflion of Parent urn 
in Italy before it fubmitted to the Roman confuls, the Romans 
e ardently embraced this opportunity of curbing the enterprizing 
- fpirit of their powerful rivals, and promifed afliftance to the 
° Mamertines . The Carthaginians, tlio 5 they knew that the Ro- 


Meffana. 


mans were refolved to attempt to wreft Meffana from them, 

would not evacuate the place, being determined to rifk a war 

with that powerful republic, rather than allow them to intcr- 

ifo 


meddle with their affairs in Sicily. They, doubtlefs, hoped 


a, 


to 
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to humble a proud rival, whofe interefts in every refpecl dalli¬ 
ed with theirs, and were likewife anxious to preferve the do¬ 
minion of the fea, and that extenfive trade which they then 
enjoyed. The Romans, it is plain, were not influenced by 
motives of equity to fitccoiir the Mamertines ; for the year be¬ 
fore they had extirpated the inhabitants of Rbegium , who had 
taken pofleffion of that city, in the fame treacherous manner 


Mamertines had feized MeJJ't 
[fiftance upon the Mamertines 
j tribune arrived at their city, c 
Satisfied with the Carthaginian garrifon 


They 


even 


prefled 


needlefs for the Romans to intermeddle in their affairs. There 
was, indeed, a Roman fa&ion in the city, which, encouraged 
by the intrepidity of Claudius, feemed to exprefs fome defire of 
the affittance of the Romans, altho’ they were then greatly- 
awed by the Carthaginian troops within their walls; Claudius 
eagerly interpreting this as a general invitation, returned to 
Italy to make the neceflary difpofitions for tranfporting a body 
of forces to Mejfana without delay. 

The Carthaginians being informed of the refolutiort taken at 
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attempting to throw fuccours into that place. A ftorm arifing 

Roman {hips were dafhed 

upon 


and Hanno took feveral others ; fo that Clau- 
o _ to fave himfelf in Rbegium. Hanno reftored 
all the veflels he had taken from Claudius ; but ordered the de- 


obliged 


poflulate 


fulfilling 
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iwo republics. Claudius fcornfully rejecting the prefent, ail 
open rupture enfued ; the Carthaginian deputies declaring, that 
they would not fuffer a Roman even to wafti his Hands in the 
Straits. Claudius foon after eluding the vigilance of the Car - 
ihaginians, and landing at Mejfana, Hanno, who now com¬ 
manded their troops in that city, was forced by the Romans to They 
evacuate the place j for which he was afterwards crucified at oblige the 
Carthage j it being ufual with them to inflifit fuch a punilhment- Cart ha- 
upon tneir generals who were unfuccefsful. The Carthagini- giniam to 
ans being determined, at all events, to diflodge. the Romans leave the 
From Mejfana, raifed a formidable army, and equipped a pow- place, 
erful fleet for that purpofe ; appointing another Hanno , the fon The Car 
of Hannibal, commander in chief of their forces. This gene- thagini- 
ral landed his troops at Lilybceum, and advancing afterwards to ans, in 
Agrigcntum, repaired the fortifications of the citadel. Ambaf- conjunc- 
fadors, about the fame time, arriving at his camp from Hiero tionwith 


vfe, to concert meafures for driving the Romans Hi 
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pitched his camp near cape Pelorus , where his fleet was flatten¬ 
ed, to prevent any fupplies entering the place by fea, while 
Hiero encamped on mount Chalcis , to cut off all communica¬ 
tion betwixt the befieged and the neighbouring country, jjp. 
pius Claudius , the Roman conful, arriving Toon after with an 
army at Rhegium , fent to Hiero , and conjured him, by the an- 
tient friendfhip betwixt the Romans and him, to defift front the 
liege he had undertaken. Hiero abfolutely refufed to retire; 
and urged, that the Romans ought not, in juftice, to under¬ 
take the defence of fuch a nefl: of banditti. The conful foon 
after landing with his troops in Sicily, attacked and defeated 
Hiero , who thereupon abandoned the ficge, and returned to Sy- 
racufe. Appius next attacked the Carthaginian entrenchments; 
but was repulfed with lofs. The Carthaginians , however, im¬ 
prudently purluing him to the plain, were in their turn defeat- 


j ed, and obliged to raife the liege, the Romans afterwards car- 
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raife the 
iiege. 


rying their arms further .into the ifiand, and reducing feveral 
towns. The conful foon after departing, the Carthaginians 
and Hiero united their forces, and recovered feveral places which 
had been reduced by the Romans. 

The following fpring, both the Roman confuls arrived in 
Sicily, with two confular armies confiding each of 8ooo legion¬ 
aries and 6oo horfe. Having, without difficulty, reduced about 
67 towns, they advanced with all their forces to Syracufe ; which 
fo intimidated Hiero , who had fome fufpicion that he had 
been betrayed by the Carthaginians before MeJJana , that he en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Romans. The confuls, by this 
treaty, having acquired a faithful and powerful ally, turned 
their whole force againfl: the Carthaginians , who had 11 led their 
The Car- utmoft endeavours to obftrucl the accommodation. The Car¬ 
thaginians ihaginians ftill believed themfelves able to fuftain the whole bur- 
refolve to den of the war, and were fo far from being difpirited on this 
profecute occafion, that they refolved to exert themfelves in an extraor- 
the war dinary manner to drive the Remans out of Sicily , and even to 


Hie<o con¬ 
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alliance 
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with the 
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They placed 


gour 


utmoft vi- numerous garrifons in all their frontiers, perfected the works 

of their fortified towns, and fent officers with large fums of 
money to make levies in Liguria , Gaul , and Iberia. The Ro¬ 
mans , neverthelefs, carried on their conquefts with great rapi¬ 
dity, and made themfelves mailers of many of the Carthaginian 
cities, feveral of which voluntarily opened their gates to the 
confuls, who at the end of the campaign took up their winter 
quarters at Rhegium. 

The next campaign, the Carthaginians appointed Hanno com¬ 
mander in chief of ail their forces. This general fixed his prin¬ 
cipal magazine at Agrigentum , which city the Roman confuls 
bl ocked up for four months, and then befieged in form. The 
fiege happened in tne middle of harvefl; and the Cartha^ ' 
garriibn observing great numbers of the Romans difperfed in the 
fields in order to carry off the corn to their camp, made a vigo¬ 
rous fally, and had almoft forced their intrcnchments j but were 
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&t iaft beat back into the town. The Romans pufhing oh the 
fiege with great vigour, Hanno , who commanded the Cartha¬ 
ginian army, advanced to Erbejfa , and fo Heightened the Ro¬ 
mans, who were engaged in the fiege, that they were in great 
danger of perifliing for want of provifions. In this extremity, 
however, they were fupplied with provifions by Hicro , who 
from time to time fent confiderable convoys to their camp ; and 
many Sicilian cities aifo joined them with a good body of forces. 

Hanno , finding that he could not oblige the Romans in that 
manner to raife the fiege, advanced into a plain near the Roman Agrigeii- 
camp, and drew up his army in order of battle. The Roman turn, aftef 
generals having polled proper detachments to repulfe the be- a long 
fieged if they fhould make a fally, and fent a body of troops to fiege, 
fall upon the Carthaginian rear, drew the reft of their troops taken by 
out of their entrenchments, and ventured an engagement. The the Ro - 
Carthaginian army was routed, with the lofs of a great number mans . 
of men and fome elephants ; and Hannibal , who fallied out of 
the city with the garrifon, was repulfed with confiderable lofs. 
Immediately afterwards he abandoned the place to the Romans , 
and Hanno fled with the broken remains of his army to Hera- 
clea. The fiege of Agrigentum continued feven months, the 
Romans lofing 30,000 foot and 540 horfe before the town. 

The Carthaginians , greatly chagrined at the ill fuccefs of their The Car * 
arms in this Iaft campaign, attributed it, as ufual, to the bad con- thaginians 
duft of their general; and' therefore not only exadted an im- punilh 
menfe fum of money from Ha?ino by way of fine, but likewife their ge- 
deprived him of his commiffion, and appointed Hamilcar to neral by a 
command in his room. Hannibal , who commanded their fleet, fine, 
attempted to ravage the coafts of Italy ; but the precautions of 
the Romans rendered his endeavours ineffectual. 


C. Duilius found means of tranfporting two legions to Sicily, Duilius r'e- 
ar.d laid fiege to Mytijlratum ; but notwithftanding the large pulfed by 
number of battering engines he had with him, he was obliged the Car¬ 
lo raife the fiege, and retire with great lofs. Hamilcar ,• the tbagini - 
Carthaginian general, being apprehenfive that a body of Gauls a?is. 
in his army intended to defert to the enemy, becaufe they had 
mutinied for want of their pay, commanded them to ftorm a 
town defended by a Roman garrifon ; and giving the Romans 
notice of the intended attack, the Gauls were drawn into an 
ambufeade, and all cut oft’. The conful being ignorant of Ha- 
milcar’s, views, judged that he had gained a fignal advantage; 
and animated thereby, made preparations with great vigour fof 
making an incurfion into the Carthaginian territories. The 
Carthaginians , however, about this time, gaining an advantage 
over the Romans at fea, Duilius was recalled to command their 

fleet, and confequently was obliged to fufpend the operations 
by land. 

The Carthaginian fleets making feveral defeents upon the The Car- 
coafts in Italy , the Romans were refolved to fit out a fleet with tin-imam 
the defign not only of defending their own coafts, and opening ravage the 
a free communication with Sicily , but alio of carrying hoftiiities Italian 
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to the coalls of Africa. The Romans had fitted out a fmdj 
fleet of 17 gallies, which being decoyed by Hannibal into the 
port of Lipara , Boodes , the Carthaginian commander, who fill¬ 
ed thither before them, perfuaded the Roman conful and the le¬ 
gionary tribunes attending him, to come on board his galley, 
under pretence of making propofals for a peace between the 
two republics. They no fooner came on board than he de¬ 
tained them prifoners; and then with eafe making himfelf 
mailer of their gallies, he fent the conful, with many o her 
Romans , prifoners to Carthage. Soon after Hannibal committed 


is 


mans 


neirneeig reat rava g es on t h e CO afts of Italy ; but being attacked by the 
defeat- R omans ^ he loft the belt part of his Ihips, and with great diffi- 

( h cult V ma< ^ e e fcape *. 

of the ice- Notwithftanding this defeat, the Carthaginians, who were at 

this time one of the moll powerful nations of the world by 
fea, entertained Hill a very contemptible opinion of the Roman 
fleet. The Romans , on the other hand, tho’ they had gained 
an advantage over Hannibal , dreaded the naval force of the Car - 
thaginians , and for this reafon ordered C. Duilius to take upon 
him the command of the fquadron in the ftraits of Rhegium, 
This conful having added a new machine to the prow of his 
gallies, called Corvus , by which he grapled the vefTels of the 
Carthaginians , gained a fignal vidlory over Hannibal , who was 
obliged to abandon hrs feptireme, and efcape in a fmall boar. 
The lofs of the Carthaginians in this engagement, is varioufly 
related by the Roman hiftorians; but the moft authentic ac- 
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vittory at count of it is the infeription on the Columna Rojlrata of Dai 


fea. 
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lius. Hill preferved at Rome. According to Oroftus and Zonaras y 
Hannibal , upon his arrival at Carthage , was in danger of being 
crucified j but by fome fubtle artifice averted the impending 
danger, and was only removed from the command of the fea 
forces. But according to Polybius , he was continued in that 
poll, and was afterwards crucified by his own men, upon their 
receiving another difgrace from the Romans. 

After the departure of Duilius from Sicily, the arms of the 
Carthaginians , for fome time, were attended with fuccefs in 
that illand. Hamilcar , who had fixed liis head quarters at Pa- 
normus , being informed that a difpute had happened betwixt 
the Roman auxiliary troops and legionaries, and that the for¬ 
mer had actually marked out a camp for themfelyes between 
Parapus and Thermo :, fell upon them before they could entrench 
themfelves, and put 4000, or according to Diodorus , 6000, of 
them to the fword, and difperfed the reft. After this victor 


y> 


vantages Hamilcar made himfelf mailer of Camarina and Enna , and for- 
in Sicily, tilled Drepanwn. Then advancing to Eryx, he almoft razed 

that antient city, peopling Drcpanum with its inhabitants. 
Many other cities he alfo reduced, partly by force, and partly 


by treachery; 


and would have made himfelf mailer of the 
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whole ifland, if Floras, who fucceeded Duilius in the command 
of the Roman army, had not behaved with great vigilance and 

bravery. 

Hannibal, according to Polybius , after being defeated by Dui¬ 
lius, retired to Carthage , and being reinforced by a good num¬ 
ber of gallies, and attended by many officers of great merit, 
again put to fea, and fleered for Sardinia. While he was in 
one of the harbours of that ifland, he allowed himfelf to be 
j'urprized by the Romans , who carried off many of his fhips, 
and took great numbers of his men prifoners. This fo incen- 
fed the reft, that they feized the admiral and crucified him. 

Nothing further material, according to Polybius , happened this 
campaign or the following. 

In the campaign that iucceeded, Hamilcar pofted himfelf at 
Panortnus , while C. Aquilius Floras , the Roman general, who 
in vain endeavoured to draw him to an engagement, took Hip- 
\ma by ftorm, and befieged Mytijlratum ; which place the Ro¬ 
wans had twice attempted before. Floras made his approaches 
fo {lowly, that before he could reduce the place, his authority 
expired. Early next fpring 'his fucceffor A. Atilius Co Hat inns, Th en¬ 
joining the army before Mytijlratum with a ftrong body of mans, af- 
forces, puttied on the fiege with fuch vigour, that the Cartha- ter a long 
ginian forces abandoned the town in the night, and the citizens fiege, take 
then opened their gates to the Romans . Many of the inhabi- Mytifira- 
tants, however, were maffacred by the Roman foldiers, and turn, 
thofe who efcaped the daughter, were fold for flaves, their city 
being levelled with the ground. The confui next attacked Ca¬ 
viar ina ; but in his march thither, he narrowly efcaped being 
cut off with his whole army by a ftrdtagem of Hamilcar. Re¬ 
ceiving a large train of battering engines and other fupplies 
from king Hiero , he at length made himfelf matter of the place, Camarina, 
and fold the inhabitants who efcaped the fword for flaves. He 
afterwards feized upon Enna by treachery, and maflacred the and Enna. 
Carthaginian garrifon; and in a very ftiort time after reduced 
many other cities. 

During tbefe tranfa&ions, L. Cornelius Scipio , the collegue Corjica 
of Floras , had failed with a fquadron to Corjica , and taken and part 
Aleria, the capital city, by ftorm. Scipio failed from Corftca to of SarJi- 
Sardinia ; but upon entering the port of Olbia , he was fo ftruck nia allb 
with the appearance of the whole Carthaginian fquadron, which reduced 
was there riding at anchor, that he retreated in a precipitate b> .ncia. 
manner. Some authors, however, relate, that he foon after 
returned and reduced Olbia , and feveral other places of left 
note; but could not make himfelf matter of the whole ifland *. 

Hamilcar being informed, the year following, that the Romans 
had a defign upon Li par a, threw a body of forces into that 
town by night, unknown to the confui, who when he had atr 
tacked the place, was repulfed with confiderable lofs. About 

the fame time the Romans made themfelves matters of Sardinia , 

* 
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The Roman general in Sicily, by means of fome deferters im- 
pofing upon the Carthaginian admiral, and periuading him that 
the Romans intended to land in Africa , abandoned Sardinia 
and failed for Carthage. Sulpitius , the Roman admiral, being 
appriled of the intelligence given them, pofted himfelf in a 
proper place to intercept them, and either took or funk, bv 
favour of the night, moft of their jfhips. The good fuccefs of 
this ftratagem, encouraged the Romans now in good earncft to 
prepare for an expedition to Jfr 'ica , as the only means to 
oblige the enemy to evacuate Sicily , and procure an advantage* 
ous peace. 

The following year, from Zonaras , it fecms probable, that 
the Roman forces in Sicily befieged Lipara a fecond time, tho 1 
they had been routed by the Carthaginians towards the clofe of 
the laft campaign. M. Attilius Regulus , one of the new con- 
fuls, had two naval engagements with the Carthaginians off the 
coafts of Sicily. In the firft he loft nine gallies j but in the 
fecond he routed the Carthaginians , finking ten and taking 
eight of their veflels. The other conful, about the fame time, 
laid wafte the ifland of Melita. 


at lea. 


As neither of the late adlions had been decifive, both parties 
made fuch vaft and expeditious preparations, that the enfuing 
fummer, the ninth year of this war, they collected their whole 
naval force in order to determine the fate of Sicily as well as 
The Car- the dominion of the fea. The two Roman cojifuls aflemblcd 
thagivia.ru their fleet, which conftfted of 330 gallies of different fixes, at 
receive a Mfjana, and took their land-forces on board at Ecnomos in 
terrible Sicily. About the fame time the Carthaginian fquadron, com- 
pverthrow pofed of 350 fail, arrived at Heraclca Adinoa , and made the ne¬ 
at lea. ceflary difpofltions for a decilive battle. The Roman fquadron 

was manned with their beft troops, and feparated into four di- 
viftons. Each galley contained 300 rowers, and izo foldiers; 
fo that the whole force on board amounted to near 140,000 
men. Polybius feems to infinuate, that the combined naval and 
land-forces of the Carthaginians , could not have been lefs than 
150,000 ftrong. In the engagement that followed, the Cartha¬ 
ginians , by retreating when the action began, feparated the 
Roman fleet. The Romans , neverthelefs, w r ho were feparated 
from the reft, after an obftinate engagement gained the victory 
by the affiftance of their corvi, by which they obliged the 
Carthaginians to come to a clofe engagement. The remaining 
divifion of the Carthaginian fleet attacked that of the Roman 
In two different parts; fo that at the fame time there were 
three fea-fights, tne combatants in each being almoft within 
fight of one another. The firft divifion of the Roman fleet 
having gained the vidlory, returned to the affiftance of the 
other two; and by that fuperiority, enabled them entirely to 
defear *he Carthaginians , the ardour of whofe attack was greatly 
abated by their dread of the corvi. The Romans loft only 74 
gallies in this atftion ; but of the Carthaginians , 30 were funk 
gnd 63 taken by the vidlors. 

The 


fight of one another. 
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The Carthaginians , after this battle, made propofals of peace The Ro¬ 
to the Romans , chiefly with a defign to amufe the confuls, and mam land 
divert them from the African expedition. The confuls, how- in Africa, 
ever, rejecting their propofals, failed foon after for Africa with 
their whole fleet, and landed a powerful army at Clypea. The 
Remans having made themfelves matters of this place without anc ^ 
much difficulty, left a ftrong garrifon in it to fecure their fhip- a & reat 
ping, and moved with the reft of their army near Carthage, man Y 
reducing a great number of towns on their march. They pl aces * 
plundered alfo a great number of villages, laid very many no¬ 
blemens feats in afhes, and took above 20,000, Eutropius fays 
27,000, prifoners. Having fcoured the country almoft to the 
gates of Carthage , the Romans returned with an immenfe booty 
to Clypea , where the beft part of their troops again embarked and 
returned to Italy. Rcgulus the conful remained in Africa with 
only 40 {hips, 15, 00 foot, and s.co horfe; w 7 hich gave frefli 
courage to the Carthaginians , who upon the firft landing of the 
Romans had been ftruck with the greateft confternation. Ha- 
milcar arriving from Sicily with 5000 foot and 5 .0 horle, he 
with Afdrubal and Bojlar , as joint commanders, took the field 
with an army. Regains , in the mean time, after commiting 
great ravages on the fea coaft, advanced to Bagrada in the 
neighbourhood of Carthage , where, with his battering engines, 
he flew a ferpent of a monftrous fize, which, if /Elius Tv.bero 
may be believed, found the whole Roman army for fome time 
in employ. 

Hamilcar and his collegues, hearing that Rcgulus had formed Regtdus 
the fiege of Addis , or Adda, a fortrels of great confequence to gains a 
Carthage , advanced at the head of their forces to attack him. fignal vic- 
They encamped in his neighbourhood upon fome heights co- tory over 
vered with woods, which was a capital error, and occafioned the C >- 
the defeat of their army; their fituation rendering their ele- thanni - 
phants and cavalry, which was their chief ftrength, ufelefs in am. 
the a&ion which enfued. Rcgulus attacking them in the night, 
many of the Carthaginians had their throats cut in bed, and 
others loft their lives before they could lay hold of their arms 
to defend themfelves. The Spanijh and Gallic mercenaries in 
their fervice, however, behaved with great bravery, and not 
only repulfed the firft legion, but forced them to fly to their 
camp. The Carthaginians loft 17,00c, or according to Eutro¬ 
pius 18,';., men in the battle and purfuit ; 18 elephants 
were alfo taken, 5'oe men made prifoners, and the reft dif- 
perfed. Re<?ulus , after this action, burnt all the open places, 
and reduced, according to fome, above ’ cities, among which 
were Utica and Tunis but according to Eutropius , the conlui 


only conquered 73 towns 
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midians declared againft them, and committed dreadful devafta- cam an 1 
tions in their territories, which occafioned a famine in Car- Numidt-m. 
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the Romans , who now carried every thing before them. fa 
gulus , hoping that the Carthaginians would confent to any 
terms, offered them a peace, being afraid that his fucceilbr 
would rob him of the glory he had acquired. The terms pre¬ 
fer ibed by Regulus were fo intolerable, that the Carthaginians 
refolved to l'uffer all extremities rather than fubmit to them, 
tho’ their country was almoft defolated, and they had loft, ac¬ 
cording to fome, 200,000 prifoners. Regulus having fent great 
part of his booty to Rome , encamped with his victorious army 
before Carthage , full of confidence that he would foon reduce 
the place*. 

Some Whilft matters remained in this melancholy fituation^a Car - 
jnercena- thaginian officer returned from Greece with a body of mercena¬ 
ries under ries, who were commanded by Xantippus , a Lacedemonian , a 
Xantippus perfon of great bravery and military /kill. Having informed 
arrive at himfelf wherein the main ftrength of the Carthaginian forces 
Carthage lay, he blamed their generals for encamping on the hills, and 
from declared, that by an oppofite conduct, they might ftill retrieve 
Greece. their affairs, and drive the enemy out of their dominions. Be¬ 
ing unanimoufly appointed commander in chief, he taught them 
to form all the evolutions and movements of the military art 
The Car - according to the Lacedemonian manner. Xantippus having in- 
thaginians ftrudted his troops, and infpired him with confidence, he drew 
follow the them up in battalia in a large plain, and advanced againft the 
counfels Remans , tho’his troops did not amount to above 16,000 men. 
pf Xan » Regulus being elated yvith his fuccefs, held the Carthaginians in 

thippus , great contempt, and now ailed in a very inconfiderate man¬ 

ner. He oyerfatigued his men, expofed them to the parties of 
the Carthaginians ported on eminences to annoy them in their 
march, and to crown all, paffed a river parting the two armies, 
by which means he cut ofx a retreat in c'al'e any misfortune hap¬ 
pened. Xantippus taking his advantage of thefe imprudent 
fteps, gained a compleat viilory, 2000 Romans only efcaping, 
who en- all the reft: being taken prifoners or /lain. Of the Carthagi- 
fireiy de- mans , 800 were killed in this ailion j but of the Romans , it may 
feats lie- be concluded from Polybius , near 13,000 muft have fallen. Ac- 
g/dus, and cording to Eutropius, 30,000 Romans loft their lives in this bat- 
jakes him tie, and 1 y,ooo were taken prifoners ; but on this fuppofition, 
prisoner. Regulus muft either have received a ftrong reinforcement from 

Rome, or been joined by a large body of Jfricans ; which lull 
is not improbable. Xantippus took Regulus himfelf, and 500 
of his men, prifoners in the purfuit, and immediately carried 
them to Carthage. 

The Carthaginians treated all the Roman prifoners, except 
Regulus , with great humanity, hoping by this condudl to en¬ 
gage the Romans to behave with lenity to the Carthaginian pri¬ 
soners in their hands. Regulus having, in the height of his prof- 
perity, infulted them, they now treated him with great indig- 

9 
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n ity, and threw him into a dungeon, where they allowed him 
on fy fuftenance barely to keep him alive. The Carthaginians , 
upon this victory, repaired to the temples in crouds, to return 
thanks to their gods for fo fignal a vidtory, and hung up in thefe 
temples the arms taken from the enemy. According to fome 
authors, they foon forgot the vaft obligation they were under 
to XantippnSy and even {hewed themfelves guilty of moft {hock¬ 
ing ingratitude to him and the mercenaries who had faved them 
from ruin. According to them, they either actually deftroyed 
XantippnSy or attempted his definition; and not only dif- 
miffed the mercenaries without paying them their arrears, but 
in their paffage home left them expoled on a defolate ifland. 
But as Polybius , Livy, Floras , Eutropius, and other hiftorians, 
make no mention of thefe circumftances, they deferve, we 
think, but little credit. Hiftorians are not at all agreed as to 
the fate of Regulus. Some Roman writers relate, that he was 
put to death by tortures at Carthage j but add many romantic 
circumftances, which render their accounts very improbable. 

The Carthaginians having re-eftabli{hed their affairs in Africa, 
began to threaten even Italy itfelf with an invafion. The Ro¬ 
mans, to oppofe them, placed ftrong garrifons in all their ma¬ 
ritime towns, and fitted out a new fleet, in hopes of raifing 
fome frefh difturbances in Africa . The Carthaginians , in the 
mean time, made a fruitlefs attempt upon Clypea and Utica , 
which were relieved by the Roman fquadron. Tho’ they could 
not fo eafily regain the towns on the fea-{hore, yet they reco¬ 
vered the towns on the frontiers of Numidia without much 


difficulty. They again put to fea with a fleet of zco fail; but 
the Romans defeating them off cape Hcrmea , landed without 
oppofition at Clypea , and routing them in a pitched battle near 
that place, carried off the remains of the army of Regulus f.o 
Sicily. In their paffage thither, the Romans met with fo dread- The Ro- 
ful a ftorm, that almoft their whole fleet was loft j all the fea- man p eet 
coafts from Camarina to Pachynum were ftrewed with the dead deftroyed 
bodies of men and horfes, as well as the wrecks of {hips. byaftorm. 


Immediately after this difafter, Carthalo, a Carthaginian com¬ 
mander, made himfelf matter of Agrigentum , which he laid in 
afhes. The Carthaginians , to fupport him, fent Afdrubal to Si¬ 
cily with a large reinforcement of troops and 150 elephants. 
About the fame time thev fent Hamilcar with an army into 


The Car 


Mauritania and Numidia to punifh the people of thofe coun- thaginians 
tries for {hewing a difpofition to join the Romans. Hamilcar reduce 
treated them with the utmoft rigour and feverity, caufing all and punifh 
their chiefs to be crucified, putting great numbers of the poorer their re¬ 
fort to the fword, and exacting from the reft 1000 talents of volted 
filver, befides 20,000 head of cattle. Tho’ they met with fome fubje&s. 
fuccefs in Sicily , yet their army could not prevent the Romans 
from taking poffeflion of Panormus, the capital of their domi¬ 
nions in that ifland. In the end of the campaign, they took 
fcveral Roman (hips laden with money and other valuable 

effects. 

The 
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The Carthaginians, notwithftanding all their difafters, fuffet 
ed lels at fea than the Romans, who confidering their g rea 
Ioffes on that element, began to lay afide all thoughts of con 
tinuing their naval armaments. X he year after, lofing i6< 
The Re- gallies more on the coafts of Sicily, they actually dropt all f ur . 

ther attention to naval affairs, and left the Carthaginians maf- 
ters of the fea. Their foldiers alfo being terrified by the greai 
ock made by the elephants at the battle gained by Xantlp. 


mans leave 
the f ea to 
the Car- 
thagiiti- pus 


am 


but gain 
an advan¬ 
tage over 
them at 
Panormus. 


furious animals, which prevented the war from being carried on 
by them with any vigour. But the Romans , being uneafy at 
the flow progrefs of their arms in Sicily, were at length induced 
to attempt making a figure once more by fea. 

Afdrubal, the Carthaginian general, perceiving how much 
the Romans were afraid of his elephants, marched out of Lily, 
bceum , and advanced into the neighbourhood of Panormus , in 
order to draw the Romans to a battle. After he had paffed the 
river Orethns , Metellus , the Roman commander, taking him at 
an advantage, attacked him with great fury, and gained a fig- 
nal victory ; the Carthaginians lofing a vaft number of men in 
the a&ion, befides many elephants, ten of which were taken 
with their Indian leaders. The Carthaginian elephants, after 
this battle, were no longer the dread of the Roman troops. Ac¬ 
cording to Zonaras, the Carthaginian fleet, by being then in 
port, completed the ruin of their land-forces: for vaft 


num 


if Afdrubal 


board the gallies, fell into the fea and were drowned. The 
Celtes in the army of Afdrubal, according to Diodorus , got drunk 
with wine before the aeftion, and occafioning great confufion, 
encouraged the Romans to venture an engagement. This ac- 
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by Himilco 


lUybaum. on their attacks with great vigour, and were no lefs vigoroufly 

repulfed. The garrifon being very numerous, Himilco made 
frequent fallies ; in fome of which as much blood was fpilt as 
in pitched battles. The Romans attempted, but with little fuc- 
ce(s, to undermine the walls: but what they could not effeft 
by force, they endeavoured to accomplifh by treachery. Some 
of the leaders of the mercenaries who had efcaped the vigi¬ 
lance of the centinels and come to the Roman camp, were cor¬ 
rupted by the confuls, and promifed to deliver the place into 
their hands. One Alexon , an Achaian, difcovering the whole 
confpiracy to Himilco, he took fuch prudent meafures, as de¬ 
feated the defigns of the traitors. For upon their return from 

the Roman camp, they found their men fo far from liftening to 

their 
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their fuggeftions, that they drove them out of the place with 
the utmoft fury- According to Zcnaras , the mercenaries, in¬ 
duced by the length of the fiege and a want of pay, began to 
think of betraying the city ; but Himilco having paid the offi¬ 
cers their arrears, appeafed the minds of the foldiers by large 
promifes, which he was foon enabled to fulfil. He rewarded 
Jkxon for his fidelity, and continued his fallies upon the Ro- 
mns with the ufual fuccefs ; having, in the mean time, re¬ 
ceived a reinforcement of 10,000 men, and a large fupply of 
provificns. Soon after the Romans cutting off all communica¬ 
tion betwixt Lilybaum and the other Carthaginian territories, 
the garrifon was reduced to fome difficulties. A ftorm arifing. All their 
and rendering ufelefs all the Roman battering engines, and over- battering 
throwing many of the towers they had erected, the Greek machines 
troops in garrifon made a fally, and not only deftroyed the ma- bein^ de¬ 
chines that had efcaped the fury of the tempeft, but put a ftroved 
great number of the Romans to the fw- rd. The confuls, up- they turn 
on this unexpected blow, turned the fiege into a blockade ; the fiege 
the befieged, on the other hand, repairing ail the breaches into a 
made in their works, and even adding feveral new fortifica- blockade, 
tions. 

The following year, Claudius the conful put to fea with a 
powerful fleet, in order to furprize Drepanum , which, with 
Lilybaum , were the only two places of confequence in Sicily 
in pofl'effion of the Carthaginians. Claudius was totally routed The Ro¬ 
by Adherbal , the Carthaginian admiral, and efcaped only with menu are 
30 veflels to Lilybaum. As this was the greateft blow the Ro- defeated ■ 
mans had hitherto received by fea, nothing was now celebrated with great 
at Carthage but the praifes of Adherbal , who had given fuch a lofs in a 
check to their proud and infulting enemy. Adherbal filled all fea en- j 
his magazines at Drepanum , and furnimed Lilybaum with a gage- 
moft plentiful fupply of provifions which he had taken from ment. 
the Romans. The Carthaginians , at this time, being matters 
at fea, ravaged the coafts of Italy and Sicily , and reduced the 
natives to the extremeft poverty. Adherbal , foon after, detach¬ 
ing Garthalo with 100 gallies, gained feveral advantages over 
the Roman lquadrons before Lilybaum , and at laft had the plea- 
fure of feeing them totally deftroyed by a ftorm. Notwith- 
ftanding all the Ioffes the Romans had fuftained, they continued 
the blockade of Lilybaum with great firmnefs, being determin¬ 
ed, if poflible, to carry the place. As the Romans , now again, 
dropt their naval armaments, in which they had been very un- 
fuccefsfu], the Carthaginians began to entertain hopes of coping 
with them by land, and appointed Hamilcar , lurnamed Barcas , 
their general. 

They feem, at this time, to have been engaged in a war up¬ 
on the continent of Africa as well as in Sicily. For, according 
to Diodorus , Hanno , one of their generals, entered Libya with 
a powerful army, took a city called Hecatompylos , and carried 
ofr ftom thence 3000 hoftages to Carthage. 
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appointed fliould think fit for the fervice of the 


fii 


com- 


thage in the 18th year of this war, being then, according t< 
Cornelius Nepos , a perfedf youth. After ravaging the coafts o 
the Locrians and Brutians , he made a defcent near Panormu 
with all his forces; and encamping between that city and Erp 
fent out fome gallies, which made defcents upon the Italian 
coafts as far as Gurnee ^ and laid the country wafte wherevet 
they moved. For fome time both he and the Roman generals 
made it their whole bufinefs to obferve each others motions. 
Hefiic- By marches and countermarches, by rencounters and ambnf! 


maader in 
chief by 
ihe Car- 
tbaguti- 
ans. 


cefsfully 
oppofes 
die Ro¬ 
man. 


by military 


ftiould fhew 


terity. Both the Carthaginian and Roman camps were by art 
and nature rendered impregnable; fo that neither fide could 
force the other to a battle. The military operations, there¬ 
fore, for a confiderable period of time, confifted in rencounters 
betwixt parties, who oh both fides behaved with great bra¬ 
very ; tho’ from Polybius and Diodorus , it would feem that the 
fuccefs was generally on the fide of the Carthaginians. 

The Romans , who had imagined that their land-forces were 
- more than a match for thofe of the Carthaginians , now finding 

. themfelves greatly miftaken, began to think of applying them- 

fslves to felves again to naval affairs. In order to this, a fleet was equipped 
jiavalaf- by private perfons, with the defign of plundering the Cartha - 
feirs. ginian territories. This fquadron committed great depredations 

on the coafl: of Africa , and entering the port of Hippo by forc¬ 
ing the barrier at the mouth of the harbour, burnt the flap¬ 
ping and the greateft part of the town. Having filled their vef- 
fels with fpoils, they returned to Panormus y near which place 


They 

again ap 
ly them 


Drep 


pufhed 


One of 


Fabius , who carried on the 


jiege of Drepanum , joined the little lfland of Pcliadis with in¬ 
credible labour to the continent, which greatly facilitated his 
approaches. Notwithftanding thefe advantages, the brave Ha¬ 
milcar terribly harafled the enemy, not only making incurfions 
into the very heart of the ifland, but plundering frequently the 
coafts of Italy. 

About three years after Hamilcar’s arrival in Sicily , he made 
himfelf mafter of Eryx by furprize, and maintained himfelf in 
the advantageous poft he had gained, tho’ the Romans had ftrong 
detachments entrenched both at the top and bottom of the 
mountain on which the city was built. Both fides remained in 
this fituation for the fpace of two years, during which time the 
Romans continued the blockade of Lihbaum. The " 


fulfliip 


Catulus , fitted out a fleet of zoo 


quinqueremes, which was equipped at the expence of private 
perfons, and commanded by Lutatius ; who in the firft place 
poflefled himfelf of the port of Drepanum , and all the other 


hbourhood of Lit 
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Hmcms attempted to take Drepanum by ftorm; but the conful 


189 


be i n cr wounded, their attempt proved fruitlefs. Not long after The Car - 
a general engagement happened betwixt the two fleets near the tbaghiian 
jjlands of Mgades, in which the Carthaginians were entirely de- fleet total¬ 
led. Floras fays, that the Carthaginian fleet was fo heavy ly defeat- 
laden with troops, baggage, arms, provifions, ’&c. that the e d in a 
whole city of Carthage feemed to have been on board, and that general 
the vefl’els could not. move with any freedom. Polybius, whofe engage- 
account ought chiefly to be relied upon, fays, that the Romans menu 
junk 50 of the Carthaginian veffels, and took 70 with their 
crews, the reft making off in great confofion to the ifle of Hi era, 
lutatius , following his blow, advanced to the city of Eryx, 
where he cut off 2000 Carthaginians, which laft aftion concluded 
the operations of the firft Panic war. 

Hamilcar , who was now reduced to the greateft extremity, Hamilcar 
was required by the conful to deliver up his arms to him ; but he obliged to 
rejected this haughty demand with fcorn and indignation. The conclude 
conful being defirous to have the honour of concluding the war, a peace, 
then agreed to peace; which the fenate and people of Rome re- 
fufed to ratify, thinking that the republic of Carthage was now 
lying at their mercy. They fent ten deputies to Sicily, to in¬ 
form themfelves of theftate of affairs in that ifland; thefe deputies 
ratified the treaty after they had in fome meafure new modelled it. 

As thefe hard conditions were extorted from Hamilcar by the Ro¬ 
mans, becaufe they faw him notin a fituationto refufethem,he 
from this moment conceived an invincible averflon to that 
nation. Both ftdes fuffered extremely by the war, the Romans 
having loft, fince their firft putting to lea, 700 (hips, and the 
Carthaginians 500. Though, in the opinion of Polybius, the 
Roman foldiers were far fuperior to the Carthaginian in valour 
and refolution, yet Hamilcar, in his judgment, was the greateft 
captain of the age. 

This bloody and expenfive war was no fooner concluded. The Li- 
than the Carthaginians found themfelves engaged in another, by an war, 
which had like to have proved fatal to them. Being greatly or war of 
exhaufted by the war, they delayed to pay off and difeharge the mer- 
the mercenaries that had returned from Sicily , on which ac- cenaries. 
count thefe troops took arms, and quickly became extremely 
formidable. This war, which for three years and a half preyed 
upon the very vitals of the republic, was attended with fuch 
inftances of cruelty as are fcarce to be paralelled in hiftory. Gifco , 
who was entruftea by Hamilcar with the care of tranfporting 
the mercenaries to Africa , as though he had forefeen what 
would happen, did not {hip them off all at once, but in finall 
and feparate parties, that thofe who came firft might be paid off j , ] le fg aTm 
and fent home before the arrival of the reft. The Carthaginians , (barmans 
however, omitted difeharging them as they arrived, in hopes pre vail 
of obtaining from the whole body of them a remiflion of fome vv j t fl t j xe 
part of their arrears, by pleading the great diftrefs of the repub- m ercena- 
lic. Being foon made fenfible of their wrong conduft on this r j es to 
occafion, by the frequent diforders thefe barbarians committed i eave Q ar ^ 
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in the city, they with fome difficulty prevailed on the officers to 
take up their quarters at Sicca , and canton their troops in that 
neighbourhood. As they gave them fome money to induce them 
to remove, they moft imprudently infilled that they fhould take 
their wives, children, and baggage along with them; whereas 
had thefe remained in Carthage, they would have been as fo 
many hoftages for the future good behaviour of the foldiers. 
negleft- As the mercenaries were wholly immerfed in idlenefs, to 

which they had long been Arrangers, a negleX of difeipiineen- 
fued, and of courfe a petulant and licentious fpirit immediately 
took place. They were now determined not to acquiefce in 
receiving their bare pay, but toinftA: upon the rewards promifed 
them by Hamilcar , and even to force the Hate of Carthage to 
comply with their demands. Hanno , who was fentbythefe- 
nate to appeafe their clamours, expatiated upon the poverty of 
the Arate, and the heavy taxes with which the citizens of Car¬ 
thage were loaded, and imprudently deftred them to be fatisfied 
they take with part of their pay. By this impolitic Arep, the mercenaries 

were fo highly exafperated, that they immediately had recourfe 
to arms, and encamped before Tunis , to the number of 20,000 
men. As thefe troops were compofed of feveral different na¬ 
tions, and had neither the fame connexions nor the fame lan¬ 
guage, there was almoA: an utter impoffibility of making them 
hearken to the dictates of reafon. 

The Car. The Carthaginians now offered them fupplies of provifions at 
thagtnians their own prices, and fent a deputation of fenators to confer 
endeavour with their chiefs, and if poffible to fatisfy them; but thefe 
to appeafe conceffions, inA:ead of bringing them back to their duty, only 
them. rendered them more infolent; and confidering the republic as 


arms. 


deftitute of troops, and themfelves as the belt foldiers in the 


world, theyrofe in their demands, without the 1 eaft regard to 
reafon, jultice, or moderation. The Carthaginians , finding 
themfelves obliged to make a virtue of neceffity, fliewed adif- 
pofition to fatisfy them in all points, and agreed to refer them- 
felves to fome general in Sicily , as they had all along deftred, 
leaving the choice of fuch commander to them. They believ¬ 
ing Hamilcar to have been a principal caufe of the ill treatment 
they had met with, becaufe he had never appeared among them, 
chofe Gifco for arbitrator. Gifco foon after arriving at Tunis 

harangued them in a mild 2nd 

reafonable demands 


with money to pay the v oops 
inlinuating manner, declared that 


their 


fhould be complied with ; but begged them to recede from all 

exorbitant claims. His difeourfe made fuch an impreffion upon 

them, that a treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 

when Spendius and Mathos , two of the principal mutineers, oc- 

cafioned a tumult in every part of tire camp. Spendius was 2 

Campanian deferter, and had been a {lave at Rome. He was a 

ftrong, lufty, and extremely bold fellow, and being apprehen- 

raodafion. Ave of being delivered to his old mafrer, by whom he was fure 

to be hanged or crucified, he ufed his utmoA: endeavours to in¬ 
terrupt 


Spendius 
and Ma¬ 
thos pre¬ 
vent an 
accom- 
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terrupt an accommodation. Mathos was an African , and free 
born; but as he had been active in raifing the rebellion, and 
was well acquainted with the implacable difpofition of the Car - 
thaginians , he knew that a peace would infallibly prove his ruin, 
and therefore very warmly efpoufed the defigns of Spendius. By 
their feditious difcourfes, the troops were infpired with a degree 
of fury againft the Carthaginians and Gifco ; and whoever offer¬ 
ed to make any remonftrance, or teftified an inclination to 
temperate counfels, was ftoned to death by the enraged multi¬ 
tude. Being at this very juncture heated with wine, which the They are 
Carthaginians had imprudently fupplied them with, they gave a chofen ge- 


Spendius 

Mathos for their leaders. 

Gifco , in the midft of thefe commotions, behaved with great 
prudence, and left no methods untried to foften the officers, 
and calm the minds of the foldiery, though at the fame time he 
kept up an air of dignity and command; but the torrent of fe- 
dition was now become fo ftrong and rapid, that there was no 
poffibility of ftemming it, or keeping it within any bounds. A 
fcarcity of provifions lucceeding their late plenty and profufion, 
the troops, in an infolent manner, demanded of Gifco an imme¬ 
diate fupply, who, to reprove their infolence, bade them go to 


nerals by 
the muti¬ 
neers. 


Mathos 


This 


them, that they inftantly feized upon the military cheft, di¬ 
viding the money amongft themfelves in part of their- arrears. 
They alfo put Gifco under arreft, and treated him, as well as 
his attendants, with the utmoft indignity. Mathos and Spen¬ 
dius loaded the unhappy Gifco and his followers with irons, and 
formally declared war againft the Carthaginians. 


The Af 


Hipp 


Their 


Utica and Hippo-Diar 


The Afri¬ 
can cities 
declare 


cncieafed, they divided it into two bodies, with one of which for them, 
they moved towards Utica , whilft the other marched ag:ainft 

Hipp ~ 1 ' ' * ’ • - * ’ 


The 0 __ 

felves ready to fink under the preflure of their misfortunes, their 
city having never been expofed to fuch imminent danger. They 
were not only deprived of their revenues and tribute arifing 
from their African territories, but thefe were turned diredfly 
againft them. They were deftitute of forces and arms either for 
fea or land, and had not the leaft profpecl of receiving affiftance 
from any foreign friend or ally; to fuch a melancholy fituation 
had they reduced themfelves, by their numerous inftances of 


cruelty, injuftice, and ill-condudf. Dui 


Af 


nations fubjecft to them ; fo that it is not to be. wondered at, 
that the Africans were fo eafily prevailed upon to engage in this 
rebellion. The women, who had often, with the deepeft af- 
nhftion, feen their hufbands and fathers dragged to prii’on for 


{hewed 


themfelves 
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themfelves every where extremely a£five in promoting a revolt 
and gave up all their ornaments to contribute towards the ex- 
pences of the war, which enabled Mathos and Spendtus to raifc 
immenfe fums. 


Carthage 


The Carthaginians purfued all the meafures neceflary to p U ( 
blocked themfelves in a pofture of defence, and to reduce the mutineers 
up, and by force of arms. Mathos and Spendius , ftationing the main 
Utica and body of their troops at Tunis, kept Carthage in a manner block- 
Hippo be- ed up, while large detachments laid fiege to Utica and Hip. 
fieged by pacra. The Africans advanced to the walls of Carthage by day 
them. as well as by night, and treated with the utmoft cruelty every 

Carthaginian that fell into their hands. Hanno, whom the 
Carthaginians had declared general, marched to the relief of 
Utica with a large body of troops, ioo elephants, and a train of 
Hamo re- battering engines. By the help of his elephants, which made a 
li evesU/i- great daughter of the enemy, he broke into their intrenchments, 

and made himfelf mafter of their camp. The advantage h 
gained was fo confiderable, that it might have proved decifive, 
had he made a proper ufe of it; but not entertaining a right idea 
of thefe veteran troops, who had learned, under the condud of 
Hamilcar in Sicily, to fly before an enemy, face about and at¬ 
tack their purfuers in one and the fame day, as occafion lhould 
require, he imagined that he had routed a body of raw undifci 


plined Africans and Numidians , who, upon any defeat, gene¬ 


ra 


> 


butallows rally retired into the heart of the country. He therefore re- 
himfelfaf- mained in Utica in great fecurity, his troops, who were to 
terwards guard his camp, being in the mean time off their duty. The 
to be de- mercenaries, who had rallied on a neighbouring eminence, ob- 
feated. ferving this neglect, poured down upon the Carthaginians , cut 

many of them off, forced the reft to fly into the town, retook 
and plundered the camp, and feized on all the provifions and 
military ftores brought from Carthage to the relief of the be- 
fieged. Hanno foon after gave other proofs of his military in¬ 
capacity. Though he was incamped in a moft advantageous 
manner near a town called Gorza , at which place he twice 
overthrew the enemy, and had it in- his power to have totally 
ruined them, he yet neglected to improve thefe advantages, 
and even fuffered the mercenaries to poflefs themfelves of the 
ifthmus which joined Carthage to the continent of Africa. 

The com- Such repeated miftakes, which had almoft proved fatal to the 
mand of republic, highly difpleafed the Carthaginians , and induced them 
the army once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the head of the forces* 
is given to though he was of the oppofite fa£biori to that headed by Hanm < 
Hamilcar, Hamilcar marched againft the enemy with an army of about 

10,000 men horfe and foot, and 70 elephants, all that the 
Carthaginians were then able to aflemble. As the mercenaries 
were very advantageoufly lituated on the banks of the Bagradoy 
Hamilcar durfi not venture to pafs that river before them, but 
had reccurfe to a ftratagem : obferving that, upon the blowing 
of certain winds, the mouth of the river was choaked up with 
land, he halted there for fomc time, without communicating to 

any 
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any one his defign j ;md the wind, in a few days, favouring his 
wiihes, hepaffed the river privately by night, and immediately 
marched to attack the mercenaries, who, well knowing the 
rbat abilities of Hamilcar , were thtown into the utmoft con- 


igi 



_ ernation. As they were very numerous, arid ventured to ad- ; 

Vance againft him, in hopes of furrounding him, Hamilcar 
changed his order of battle; wliereupon, the eiiemy believing 
thht he intended to fly, fell Upon hint in an irregular manner, 
but were themfelves entirely defeated. Hamilcar , having flairi 
6000 of them, and taken 2000 ptifoiiers, did riot give them 
time to recover from their defeat, but obliged them to retreat 
with great precipitation to Tunis. Many of the revolted towns 
now fubmitted to the Carthaginians^ and Others Hamilcar re¬ 
duced by force.^ 

Notwithftandmg this defeat, Mathos pufhed on the fiege of who garni 
Hippo with great vigour, arid appointed Spehdius and Autarkies} a fignal 
commander Of the Gduls , to obferve the motions Of Hamilcar. vi&ory 
Heatthefame time folicited theNumidians andneighbouringy^W- over the 
taiistfS fend him a proper number of recruits, exhorting them to ! inercena-v 
make their utmoft efforts to affert their independency. Spendius ries. 
and Autaritus , having received ftrong reinforcements of Africans 
and Numidians , marched to attack Hamilcar , who was far in¬ 
ferior to them in numbers and ftrength. In the mean time, 
one Naravafus , a young Numidian nobleman, eminent for his 
perfonal merit, and greatly attached to the Carthaginians , came 
with 100 Numidian horfe to. the Carthaginian lines, and defired 
to fpeak with their general. As the guards appeared a little dif¬ 
fident of him, he difmounted, and leaving his horfe and arms 
with his followers, he came, without the leaft diftruft or fuf- 
picion, to Hamilcar’s tent, and told him, that he was well dif- 
pofed towards the Carthaginian nation in general; but to con¬ 
trail: a friendfhip for him, for whom he had the moft profound 
veneration and efteefn, was the height of his ambition. Ha~ 
mlcdr-i greatly admiring fo generous, polite, and gallant an 
aftiofi, made him ah equal return of politenefs and generofity : 
he made him his confident in all points whatfoeyer; and, to 
crown all, afterwards gave him his daughter in marriage; 

Two thoufand Numidians following the example of Naravafusj He gains 
Hamilcar was enabled to face the enemy, who were entirely a fecond 
defeated, with the lofs of 10,000 men left dead upon the fpot, be- victory, 
Tides 4000 taken prifoners. Hamilcar received among his troops 
all thofe prifoners who were willing to engage in the Cartha¬ 
ginian fervice, and allowed the reft to depart, on condition that 
they Ihould never afterwards bear arms againft the Carthaginians . 

The chiefs of the malecontents, fearing that this affected le- The bar- 
pity of Hamilcar might occafion a defection among their troops, barity and 
in order to prevent it, thought of putting them upon forne inhuma- 
aftion fo execrable, as (hould deprive them of all hopes of ever nityof the 
tang reconciled to the enemy. Having accordingly affembied meveena- 
them in a formal manner, fi&itious letters were produced, ries, 
pretending to give a difeovery of a fecret defign to refeue Gifco 
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and his follqwers out of prifon at Tunis • The chiefs then expa¬ 
tiated upon the danger of trufting to the Carthaginians ; and 
fecond courier being produced with other difpatches confirming 
the former, it was unanimoufly agreed to prevent the efcape of 
Gifco by putting him to death. In conformity to this decree 
the mercenaries firft Honed to death all the prifoners they had 
taken from the Carthaginians , and then executed Gifco, with 
700 of his countrymen, as the vileft malefactors.. The Cartha¬ 
ginians were greatly affedted with the news of thefe inhuman cruel¬ 
ties, and ordered their generals to retaliate them upon themurder- 
ers with the utmoft feverity. The mercenaries, not contented 
with what they had done, palled a decree, ordaining, that their 
countrymen in the Carthaginian fervice, who fhould happen to 
be taken prifoners, fliould have their hands cut off, and then be 
fent to Carthage , which bloody refolution they executed with 
great rigour and punctuality. As thefe infernal practices are, 
on the one fide, proofs of the more than ferine difpofition of 
the Africans , they may, on the other, be confidered as ftrong 
intimations of Carthaginian opprefiion, fince human nature, 
wicked as it is, feems fcarce capable of fuch cruelties, except it 
be in the higheft degree irritated and inflamed. 

Hamilcar , being joined by Hanna , refolved to aCt vigoroufly 

'In order to deter them from their 


which is 

retaliated againft the mercenaries. 
by the 


barbarous proceedings, he threw all the prifoners that fell into 
Cartha - his hands to wild beafts. Several unlucky accidents at this 
ginians, junCfure, again depreffed the Carthaginians , who, from the 

late fucceffes of Hamilcar , were in great hopes of quickly re- 
eftablifhing their affairs. By reafon of a mifunderftanding be¬ 
tween the generals, who were the heads of oppofite factions, 
who are nothing could be undertaken againft the enemy. A great fup- 
reducedto ply of provifions and military ftores, of which they were in 
great di- extreme neceflity, coming to them by fea from Emporium , were 
ftrefs by all caft away in a ftorm. Sardinia , which had always feryed 
the revolt them as a magazine, was totally loft ; and, to compleat all their 
of Utica other misfortunes, Utica and Hippacra at length joined in the 
and Hifpc. revolt. The citizens, not fatisfied with entering into an alli¬ 
ance with Math os and Spendius , maffacrcd the Carthaginian 


Carthage 

befieged 
bv the 

4 

mercena¬ 

ries. 


garrifon. 

The Carthaginians , feeing the enemy a fecond time before 
their walls, and being apprized of the divifion betwixt their own 
generals, refolved to feparate them. The determination of this 
point being left to the army, they gave the preference to Ha- 
milcar ; upon which Hanno returned to Carthage , and Hannibal 
was fent to fupply his place. There being now a perfeCt har¬ 
mony between the commanders, the military operations were 
The Car- no longer clogged. The army, however, not being able 
thaginiavs wholly to relieve the garrifon and inhabitants of Carthage , the 
afiifted by fenate were obliged to have,recourfe to the friends of the 
Hiero and republic, particularly to Hiero king of Syracufe , who granted 
bytheRo- what was demanded of him, both now and throughout the 
mans. whole courfe of this war. They alfo applied to the Romans for 

afliftance, 
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afliftance, though they had, firice the conclufion of the laft 
treaty, difobliged them. At the beginning of this war they 
feized upon feveral Roman veffels trading to the coafts of Africa , 
for Supplying the enemy with military ft ores and provisions,* 

and detained the crews, confifting of 500 men, in cuftody. 

The Romans , threatning the Carthaginians with their refent- 
ment, they immediately fent both the men and (hips to Roma 
The Romans , pleafed with their manner of complying with 
their requeft, fent to Carthage all the prifoners that remained in 
their hands fince the late war without ranfom, ordered their 
merchants to a Sift Carthage with what it wanted, and prohi¬ 
bited all commerce with the Africans. Though both the male- 
contents of Africa and Sardinia offered to Submit to them, and 
to put them in poffeffion of Utica and Sardinia , they refufed 
to hearken to their propofals. Soon after, Mathos and Spen¬ 
ding being extremely haraffed by iHamilcar, found themfelves 
obliged to abandon the liege. 

Notwithstanding this diigrace, the revolters, being joined by The mer- 
an African chief named Zarzas, with all his people capable of cenarie's 
bearing arms, they again took the field with an army of 50,000 are joined 
effective men. They, however, kept on the hills, and watch- by new re¬ 
ed the motions of Hamilcar , who frequently outwitted them, iuforce- 
fometimes difpoffeffing them of their advantageous polls, at meats, 
other times drawing them into ambufcades, and often defeating 
them in rencounters, by which means he cut off abundance of 
their men. He at laft furprized them when they leaft expected 
it, and fhut them up in a poft, which was fo Situated, that it 
was impoffible for them to get out of it. They were, in a 
fhort time, fo Sorely preffed by famine, as to be obliged to eat 
one another; Divine Providence, fays Polybius , thus avenging 
upon themfelves the inhumanity they had exercifed on others. 

As they knew the punifhments that would await them if they 
fell into the hands of the Carthaginians , they did not for Some 
time entertain the leaft thought of peace ; but at length, promp¬ 
ted by the extremity of mifery which they fuffered, they infilled 
that Spendius , Autaritus , and Zarxas fhould, in perfon, make 
propolals to Hamilcar , and to that end have a conference with 
him. Accordingly, having obtained a Safe conduit from him, 
a treaty was agreed upon, and peace concluded upon the fol¬ 
lowing terms: That ten of the ringleaders of the malecontents 
fhould be left entirely to the mercy of the Carthaginians ; and 
that the troops fhould all be difarmcd, every man retiring only 
in a ftngle coat. The treaty was no fooner concluded, than 
Hamilcar , by virtue of the firft article, feized upon the nego¬ 
tiators themfelves, which favoured not a little of Punic fubtlety* 

The army being informed that their chiefs were under arreft, They ate 
and at the fame time being ignorant of the articles of the treaty, entirely 
bad immediately recourfe to arms, fuSpelling that they were over¬ 
betrayed j but Hasnilcar, drawing out his army in order of thrown by 
battle, immediately Surrounded them, and either cut them to Hamihar % 
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pieces* or trod them to - death with his elephants. The number 
of the wretches who perifhed, amounted to above 40,000. 

After this compleat victory, many of the revolted towns re¬ 
turning to their obedience, Hamilcar inverted Tunis, into which 
place Mathos retired with all his remaining forces. Hamilcar 
caufed Spendius and the reft of the prifoners to be led out in 
Mathos view of the belieged, and crucified near the walls. Mathos be- 
furprifes ing excited by this fpedtecle to be more watchful in his own de- 
and routs fence, and obferving that the guards in the quarters of Hanni - 
the Car- bal were remifs in their duty, he made a Tally on that fide, killed 
thaginian many of his men, took feveral prifoners, among whom was 
army un- Hannibal himfelf, and plundered his camp. Taking the body 
der Han- of Spendius from the crofs on which it was fixed, he fubftituted 
tubal \ Hannibalxn its place, and crucified round him 30 Carthaginian 

prifoners of diftindtion j Fortune, as Polybius exprefles it, giv¬ 
ing both Tides an opportunity of vying with each other in point 
of cruelty. 

Upon this misfortune Hamilcar decamped, and ported himfelf 
along the fea-coaft near the mouth of the river Bagrada j and 
the Carthaginians , being greatly alarmed with this repulfe, fent 
30 fenators to his camp, together with Hanna. Thefe fena- 
tors, by their preffing entreaties, prevailed with Hanno to be 
reconciled to Hamilcar ; and the fenate, at the fame time, or¬ 
dering all the youth capable of bearing arms to be prefled into 
the fervice, Hamilcar loon found himfelf again in a condition to 
but is alfo abb offenfively. He drew Mathos into frequent ambufcades, 
totally de- and gave him a fignal defeat near Leptis, which reduced him to 
feated by the neceflity of hazarding a decifive battle. In this aftion the 
Hamilcar. malecontents were entirely routed, moft of their army falling in 

the field of battle and in the purfuit; Mathos , with a few 
others, efcaping to a neighbouring town, were taken, and 
carried alive to Carthage. Upon this defeat, all the revolted 
towns returned to their duty, except Utica and Hippo , which 
were loon reduced by Hamilcar. Mathos , having adorned the 
public triumph, was put to death by tortures. From the fad 
calamities which attended this cruel war, now happily con¬ 
cluded by Hamilcar, Polybius juflly remarks, that thofe ftates 
inuft be expofed to the greateft dangers, which hire for their 
defence a body of foreigners, who are not attached to them 
cither by intereft or affedtion. 

The mcr- During this war againft Spendius ami Mathos, the mercenaries 
cenaries in Sardinia alfo revolted ; end feizing upon Boflar the governor 
\vHardinia of Olbia , maffacied both him and the Carthaginian garrifon. 
revolt, Hanno being fent over thither with an army, foon after his 
and are landing was abandoned by his men, who, joining the mercena* 
fitpported rievS, not only crucified him, but put to the fword all the Cartha• 
by the Rc- ginians they could find in the ifland. The mercenaries, being 
mans, who foon after expelled by the natives,- tookfhelter in Italy , and the 
take pof- Romans , contrary to juftice, taking them under their protec- 
fefiion of lion, fent the conful Sempronius on trifling pretences to reinftate 
that them, and to take poffcifioil of Sardinia. The Carthaginians, 
hland, * ' being 
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being now in a manner exhaufted, were obliged to cede the 
ifland to them; but the Romans, not content with this iniqui¬ 
tous aft, obliged the Carthaginians to defray the expence of 
their armament, and befides, extorted from tnem a fum of 1200 
talents. We are told, that when the Carthaginians made pre¬ 
parations to reduce Sardinia, the Romans pretended to be under 
terrible apprehensions of their power, as though thefe prepara¬ 
tions had been intended to fubvert their republic, and from ' 
thence took occafion to declare war againft them *. 

To palliate this conduft of the Romans, fome of their writers 
tell us, that by the treaty concluded at the end of the firft Punic 
war, the Carthaginians made a ceflion of Sardinia, as well as 
Sicily, to the Romans ; but notwithftanding the authority of 
thefe writers, this is utterly impoflible. For if fo, why did not 
the Romans take immediate pofleffion of it ? The Rojnans foon and pre- 
after fought a pretence for a rupture with the Carthaginians, fcribe 
by accufing them of fomenting a rebellion of the Corji, Sardi, terms to 
and Ligurians \ but Hanno, a young Carthaginian lord, juftified the Car- 
his nation with great fpirit. Not long after, however, the tbaginians 
Romans , without any tolerable pretext, afliimed to themfelves i n an ar- 
the power of preferring limits to the Carthaginian conquefts in bitrary 
Spain , obliging Afdrubal to engage Kimfelf by treaty not to pafs manner, 
the Iberus. 


terms to 
the Car* 


Hamilcar , by the happy conciufion of the Lybian war, did Hamilcar 
not only reftore tranquillity to the republic, but greatly extend- carries 
ed the Carthaginian conquefts in Africa. That his republic an army 
might be foon able again to cope with its imperious rival, he into 
formed a fcheme for adding alfo to its dominions the kingdom 
of Spain ; and in order to facilitate the execution of his fcheme, 
he infpired his fon-in-law Afdrubal, and his fon Hannibal, with 
an implacable averfion to the Romans ; who, not many years 
after, were brought to the very brink of deftruftion hy Hannibal. 

Hamilcar, having concluded a war with the Numidians to the 
advantage of the republic, was appointed to command the army 
in Spain. Hannibal, his fon, at that time but nine years of 
age, begged with the utmoft importunity to attend him, and 
his father granting his requeft, ordered him to put his 
hand upon the altar, and fwear, that he would be an irreconcile- 
able enemy to the Romans. Haniilcar alfo beftowed his daugh¬ 
ter upon Afdrubal, whom he intended to take with him. The 
military preparations being completed, he advanced with 3. 
powerful army to Abyla, and eroding the ftraits of Hercules , ' 

now called the ftraits of Gibraltar, landed in Spain without op^ 
pofition. According to Appian and Polybius , he had two views 
in this war: firft, to put Carthage in a fituation to revenge the 
indignities of the Romans-, and fecondly, to have an opportu-r 
nity of being abfent from home, the Carthaginian ftate being. 
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at that time, miferably diftra&ed by two potent factions, at the 
head of one of which was Hanno, Handicaps inveterate enemy. 

Hamilcar commanded nine years in Spain, during which time 
he fubdued many warlike nations. Confidering how rich a 
country Spain was, an immenfe quantity of treafure muft ne- 
cefiarify have fallen into his hands in the courfe of fo long a war. 
This wealth he diftributed in the moffc politic manner, partly 
among the troops, and partly among the great men at Carthage, 
by which means he fecured his intereft with both thofe powerful 
bodies. There is no particular detail of his tranfa <51 ions in that 
country that can be depended upon, nor have we even the account 
of that adfion in which he fell. The Vettones , or Vebfones, a na¬ 
tion of Lufitania , it is faid, with feveral other neighbouring 
nations, took the field, to revenge the devaluations committed 
in their country by the Carthaginians. To compafs this end, 
they made ufe of the following ftratagem. They fent before 
them a vaft number of waggons, filled with fafcines, pitch, ful- 
phur, and other combuftible materials, and drawn by oxen, 
their troops following under arms, and marching in battle array. 
The Carthaginians at firft ridiculed this feemingly coarfe ftrata- 
gem; but the Spaniards, as they approached them, fetting fire 
to the caniages, and driving thebeafts among them, foon obliged 
F e is /lain them to quit their ranks. The Vettones and their allies imme- 
jn battle, diately charging the Carthaginians , put them to flight, and killed 

many upon the fpot, among whom was the general himfelf. 
Polybius takes no notice of thefe circumftances, but only relates, 
that Hamilcar died in the field of battle at the head of his 


troop 


o* 


PJarubal Upon the death of Hamilcar , the army ele&ed his fon-in-law 
chofen to Jfdruhal, then the Carthaginian admiral, to fucceed him. The 
/’jcceed fenate, having confirmed the choice of the army, fent a ftrong 
him. reinforcement of troops to Afdrubal ; who, though the fadlion 

of Hanna endeavoured at firft to depreciate his merit, a&ecj 
with liich wifdom and addrefs, as enabled him to fupport Ha- 
mi leads friends both at Carthage and in the army. To fecurc 
the acquifitions of his father-in-law, he built a city, which, 
by the advantage of its fituation, the commodioufnefs of its har¬ 
bours, and extenfive commerce, became afterwards one of the 
moll confiderable cities in the world. It was then called by 
fome the Nezv City, and by others Carthage, but at prefent it is 
known bv the name of Cartbagena. 

Kis great The Romans, receiving intelligence of the great progrefs 
p ogrefs the Carthaginians were making in Spain, began to have a watch- 
in Spain ful eye upon them. As they took for granted, that their rivals 
checked never Jolt fight of their grand fcheme, though the execution of 
by the it might be at fome diftance, they began to reproach themfelves 
Romans. for their indolence and floth. Being, however, apprehenfive of 

an invafion from the Gauls, they thought it not proper to come 
to an open rupture with the Carthaginians, but had recourfeto 
milder methods ; and partly by menaces, and partly by perfua- 
lion, prevailed upon Afdrubal ^ocpn elude a new treaty with them. 

r The 
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The articles of it were, i. That the Carthaginians (hould not 
pafs the Iberus. z. That Saguntum, a colony of Zacynthians , 
and the other Greek colonies there, fhould enjoy their antient 
rights and privileges. The Saguntines , by imploring the pro¬ 
tection of Rome, afforded the Romans i'ome pretext for this pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Afdrubal was careful not to pafs beyond the limits ftipuiated 
by the treaty, though he ftill pufhed on his conquefts, and 
made himfelf mafter of all that part of Spain extending from 
the weftern ocean to th? Iberus , within five .days journey of the 
Pyrenees. By his engaging addrefs and affable deportment, he 
rendered himfelf popular amongft the princes of Spain , and 
brought them over more effectually to the intereft of Carthage 
by that means, than he could have done by force of arms. 

Having governed the Carthaginian dominions in Spain eight 
years, he was publicly affaflmated by a Gaul, whofe mailer he 
had put to death. 

Afdrubal, three years before his death, wrote to Carthage, to Hannibal 
defire that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might be goes to 
fent to him. Hanno, the inveterate enemy of the family of Spain. 
Barcas , oppofed this with all his might \ but the Barchiian fac- ^ 
tion prevailing, Hannibal was fent to the army in Spain. The 
great refemblance Hannibal bore to his father, rendered him 
extremely agreeable to the troops. Upon his firft arrival in the 
camp, he difcovered indications of an extraordinary courage 
and greatnefs of mind. His patience in labour was invincible, 
his temperance furprizing, his courage in the greateft dangers 
intrepid, his prefence of mind in the heat of battle admirable, 
and his difpofition equally fuited to command or obey. Afdrubal, 
under whom he made three campaigns, always employed him 
in enterprizes of the greateft importance, as thinking him the 
beft qualified for the execution of them. The foldiers likewise Is chofen 
repofed the utmoft confidence in him ; and, upon Afdrubal s general of 
death, he was immediately faluted general by the army. The the army, 
fenate and people of Carthage confirmed this election, in a man- 
ner that (hewed them to have been entirely at his devotion j 
but Hanno and his faction continued ftill averfe to him.. 

Hannibal had no fooner taken upon him the command of the 
forces, than he put himfelf in motion. Though he was deter¬ 
mined to attack Saguntum, in order to facilitate his future en¬ 
terprizes againft the Romans, he thought it at prefent more ex¬ 
pedient not to feenj. to have , an eye direCtly upon that place. 

He therefore marched againft the Olcades , a nation feated near He fub- 
the Iberus, and foon made himfelf mafter of Althaa , their ca- dues feve- 
pitai j upon which,' their other towns immediately fubmitted to ral Spanilh 
him, He diftributed all the plunder taken in this expedition towns, 
among the troops, which greatly animated them; and upon 
their return to winter quarters at New Carthage , he paid the 
army all their arrears, fo that all the foldiers were now entirely 
devoted to him. In the beginning of the next campaign he 
took Hemandica, and afterwards Arbacala. He alfo fubdued 
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the country of the Vacctsi; but in the mean time the Carpetanl 
one of the moft powerful nations in Spain , declared againft the 
Carthaginians, and raifed an army of 100,000 men, to fall upon 
Hannibal in his return from the Vaccai. Hannibal's troops, 
being fatigued with long marches, and loaded with fpoils, he 
encamped upon the banks of the 'Tagus, and when the enemy 
were afleep, filently forded the river. The Spaniards , inter¬ 
preting this as a flight, threw themfelves into the river, with¬ 
out any order or dilcipllne, to attack them in their retreat; but 
were entirely defeated by Hannibal , who had drawn up his ele¬ 
phants and infantry on the banks of the river, and ordered his 
horfe to guard the fords, Hannibal, after this vi&ory, laid 
wafte the whole country of the Carpetani ; who, terrified by fo 
great a defeat, thought proper to fubmit to the conqueror. 

The Sa- Not long after, Hannibal pufhed his conquefts to the very 
guntines gates of Saguntum , and by his Angular addrefs, fecured the 
apprehen- countries he reduced, before he »ave the Romans an opportunity 
five of of declaring war againft the Carthaginians. The Saguntum, 
hanni- greatly alarmed at the rapid progrefs of Hannibal, fent deputies 
bal’s de- in all hafte to Rome, to follicit fuccours againft him. He, in the 
iigns. mean time, found means to embroil fome of the neighbouring 
’ cantons with the Saguntines , in order to furnilh himfelf with a 

pretext for attacking their capital city. The reduction of this 
place, he hoped, would prevent the Romans from carrying their 
war into Spain, and the city would alfo ferve as a barrier to the 
former conquefts. He expedted alfo to find treafure there, Ef¬ 
ficient to defray the expence of his proje&ed war with the Ro¬ 
mans ; and that the plunder of the city would infpire his troops 
with great ardour, and even bring the people of Carthage over 
to his meafures: for the animofity betwixt the two rival repub¬ 
lics had been' gradually heightening, ever fince the conclufion 
of the treaty betwixt Hamilcar and Lutatius , by which the 
Carthaginians had been obliged to abandon Sicily. 

He be- As foon as Hannibal approached the frontiers of the Sagun- 
lieges Sa- tines, he detached a party to lay wafte the adjacent territory, 
gam urn. and then made a difpofition to attack Saguntum in three different 

places. The Saguntines defended themfelves with the utmoft 
bravery; and by frequent fallies cut off a great many of the be- 
fiegers, though they themfelves fuffered greatly in thefe actions, 
'which rendered their condition almoft defperate. The Cartha¬ 
ginians were fcarce fenfible of their lofs, their army confiftingof 
150,000 foot and zo,opo horfe; but Hannibal receiving a wound 
in his thigh, as he was viewing fome of the works, his troops 
were thereupon thrown into fo great a confternation, that the 
befieged were upon the point of making themfelves mafters of 
all his military machines. Till the wound was cured a fort of 
ceffation of arms enfued, though the befiegers ftill maintained 
their pofts, carried pn their approaches, and perfe&ed their 
works. After HannibaF s recoveiy, hoftilities recommenced 
with double fury. The Carthaginians , having laid a great part 
of the wall level with the ground, and demolimed three towers, 
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made a general aflfault. The befieged, on the other hand, con- 
fidering that every thing valuable to them lay at flake, drew up 
their forces in order of battle in the fpace betwixt the ruins of 
the walls and the town, and difputed every inch of ground with 
fuch resolution, that they at laft not only forced the Carthagi¬ 
nians to abandon- the breach, but to fly to their camp. About 
this time, according to Zonaras and others, the Roman deputies 
arrived at the camp of Hannibal , who for fome time avoided 
giving them an audience. 

After the late repulfe, he remained for fome days in a ft ate 
of inaction to refrefh his troops, who were greatly fatigued 5 
and the befieged, in the mean time, built a new wall oppofite 
to the breach made by the Carthaginians. Hannibal , in a few 
days, renewed his attacks with the utmoft vigour, demolifhed 
the new wall, and entering the town without oppofition, plant¬ 
ed his artillery againft the citadel, after furrounding it with a 
line of circumvallation. The Saguntines ft ill difputed every 
inch of ground with the utmoft bravery, and ere&ing a new 
wall to defend that part of the city not yet taken, repulfed the 
Carthaginians in many attacks. Hannibal, about this time, un¬ 
dertook an expedition againft the Carpetani and Oretani , who 
{hewed a difpofition to {hake off the Carthaginian yoke, Ma- 
herbal, the fon of Himilco , in the mean time carrying on the 
fiege of Saguntum. Having battered down a great part of the 
new wall, Hannibal , upon his return, immediately {formed the 
citadel. After a warm difpute, he poffeffed himfeif of one part 
of it, the Saguntines , with great difficulty, maintaining themfelves 
in the other. At length, one Alcon, a Saguntine, came privately to 
the camp of Hannibal , and endeavoured to foften him in favour 
of his fellow-citizens; but all the terms he could obtain from 
him were, that they {hould give ample fatisfa&ion to the Tur- 
detani , that they {hould deliver up all their treafure to the Car¬ 
thaginians, and retire, with only their cloaths upon their backs, to 
the place the Carthaginians {hould affign them for their habitation. 

The Saguntines could not fo much as think of accepting thefe The Sa- 
conditions $ and before they gave their final anfwer, the princi- gientines 
pal fenators, bringing their gold and filver, and that of the deftroy 
public treafury, into the market-place, threw both into a fire them- 
lighted for that purpofe, and afterwards themfelves. The Car- felves. 
thaginians about the fame time entering the town by a breach. Their city 
cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms, taken by 

The news of the taking of Saguntum had fcarce reached Car- the Car¬ 
thage, when ambafladors arrived there from Rome, demanding thaginians, 
ofthefenate and people, whether the Spanijb expedition hadB.C. 542. 
been undertaken by their order. One of the Carthaginian fe- The do¬ 
nators endeavoured to vindicate Hannibal's condudt, or rather mans 
that of the republic, on this occafion. He drew a parallel be- make 
twixt the treaty Afdrubdl had concluded with the Romans, and com- 
that concluded betwixt Hamilcar and the conful Lutatius. He in- plaints 
lifted, that as the Romans had taken the liberty to infert fome ad- of Hanni - 
ditional articles in that treaty, fo the Carthaginians had an equal bal' s con- 

right d uft. 
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Afdrubal had lately concluded} and he ended with 


that 
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furing them, that the fenate and people of Carthage were of the 
fame fentiments with Hannibal > and entirely approved of his 
muu conduft. Fabius , one of the Roman ambafladors, upon re- 
clare war ceiving this anfwer, immediately declared war againft the Cor- 

againft 


and de» 


thaginians. 


Carthage. Polybius is at great pains to irate the remote and immediate 

motives of this war, and examines, with great impartiality, 
which of the two Rates had juftice on their iide. This laft he 
leaves indeterminate; or rather, he decides in favour of the 
Carthaginians , fuppofing that they began the war, to revenge 
the injury they had received, when Sardinia was unjuftly 
wrefted from them. But the juftice of the wars thefe two re¬ 
publics engaged in, appears rarely to have been examined by 
the ftates themfelves, their intereft or ambition being almoft 
always their real, though difguifed motives. Appian feems to 
intimate, that Hannibal was obliged to attack the Saguntines, 
and come to blows with the Romans , in order to provide for his 
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civil diflenfions, as an enterprize of fuch importance as 
would engage all the public attention. Hannibal , after a 


this 


himfelf matter 


Car 


thage. 


ambafladors foon after arrived in Sp, 


Spaniards 


from their allegiance to the Carthaginians , to detach thofe who 
were in alliance with Carthage? and to difpofe them to accept 
either the friendship or protection of the Roman republic. The 
Bcrrgufii , being denrous of fhaking off the Carthaginian yoke, 
gave the Roman ambafladors a kind reception, which not a little 
influenced many other neighbouring cantons. ' T ' 1 - 
dors however, meeting with a repulfe from th 
reproached them with their bafe defertion of the Saguntines , 
they were obliged to retire out of Spain without accompliihing 
their defign. Neither did they meet with any better luccefs in 
Gaul, Hannibal having prepoffeffed the Gauls in favour of the 
Carthaginians , which he found not very difficult to accompliih, 
they having, on various accounts, conceived an averfion to the 
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quarters at Nezv Carthage ; but permitted the Spaniards^ in or- 
der to gain their affe&ions, to retire to their refpe&ive habita- 
, MC „ U1 tions. During the winter, he made feveral wife regulations 
into It ah. for the fecurity of the Carthaginian dominions both in Spain and 
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brought troops from Africa to Spain^ which were to act under 

command of A (drub ah Thefe troops amounted in the 

whole 
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whale to 2550 horfe, 12,150 foot, befides 590 Balearic {lingers, 

21 elephants, 30 quinqueremes, and 7 leflergallies. Hannibal 
now waited only for the return of thofe meflengers he had fent 
t0 the Gauls ; for he had endeavoured to inform himfelf with all 
the exa&nefs that was poflible of the fertility of the country be¬ 
neath the Alps-, and along the Po, of the numbers and courage 
of the people, and above all, whether they retained any refent- 
tnent againft the Romans for their former wars. 

Being at length informed that the Gauls were perfectly dif- 
pofed to favour his defign, and even expected his approach with 
eagernefs, he began his march for Italy with 90,000 foot and 
1200 horfe. He palled the Ibcrus , and with incredible rapidity. He re- 
though not without many obftinate battles, and a great lofs of duces the 
men, reduced all the nations that inhabited between that river nations 
and the Pyrencean mountains ; namely, the Hergetes, Bargujians, betwixt 
Mrenoftans, and Andoftnians. He gave to Hanna the care of the the Iberus 
conquered countries, enjoining him to have a watchful eye oyer and the 
the Bargujians, as they were hill fufpefted of favouring the in- Pyrenees . 
terefts of the Romans ; and to fupport him in his new ppft, he 
left him a body of 10,000 foot and 1000 horfe. In order to in¬ 
gratiate himfelf with the Spaniards , he difmifled about the like 
number of them to their refpective habitations, and gave the 
greateft encouragement to thofe that continued in the Cartha¬ 
ginian fervice. The army, being difencumbered of their heavy 
baggage, which was left with Hanna, and confifting in the 
whole of 50,000 foot and 9000 horfe, all veteran troops, and 
the bell in the world, continued their march forwards by the 
way of the Pyrenaan mountains, and arrived on the banks of 
the Rhone without much oppofition. Some Gauls , indeed, had 
ventured to oppofe him, but were ealily defeated, and others 
he had gained over with prefents. The Gauls , on the oppofite 
bank of the Rhone, affembled all their forces to oppofe his paf- 
fage; and feeing it impracticable to tranfporthis troops intheface 
of the enemy, he fent a large body of them about twenty-five He paffes 
miles up the river, where they palled on floats, without meet- the Rhone. 
ing any oppofition. Two days after he embarked the reft of 
his troops, and while the barbarians left their camp to oppofe 
him, the detachment, that had already paffed over, fuddenly 
attacked them, and obliged them to fly. Hannibal, having 
tranfported all his troops, introduced among them one Magilas 
a petty king, who had come to him from the country near the 
Pa, This prince, by the help of an interpreter, informed the 
army of all the refolutions the Gauls had taken in their favour, 
and offered to conduct them into Italy through places that would 
yield a full fupply to all their wants. Hannibal next entered the 
affembly, and in a fpeech magnified extremely this deputation 
of the Bail, and extolling with juft praifes the bravery his forces 
had hitherto Ihewn, exhorted them to maintain to the laft theijr 
reputation and glory. 

About this time, 500 Numidian horfe, who had been fent out 

to make difeoveries, returned tp the camp ih great diforder. 

Publius 
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Publius Scipio had arrived with his army by fea at the mouth of 
the Rhone , and had fent out 300 Gallic and Roman horfe to 
gain intelligence. Thefe two detachments meeting each other, 
a {harp engagement enfued, in which the Numidians were de¬ 
feated, with the lofs of upwards of 200 men, and purfued to 
their camp by the Romans , who had loft about 140 men. The 
conful being informed of the arrival of Hannibal , immediately 
began his march with the intention of overtaking him, and 
forcing him to a battle. The Carthaginian general, however, 
early next morning began his march northwards along the eaft 
fide of the Rfjone ; and on the fourth day after, he arrived at a 
fertile country, where the Rhone and Ifara unite. In this coun¬ 
try two brothers were in arms againft each other for the fa. 
vereignty of the territory; and the eldeft foliciting the ailif- 
tance of Hannibal , he eftablifhed him on the throne after de- 
feating the younger brother; for which fervice he received a 
fupply of corn and other neceffaries in great abundance, par¬ 
ticularly new arms and new cloaths. The prince that was re- 
ftored alfo efcorted the Carthaginians thro’ the whole country 
of the Allobroges , and fecured their march from infult till they 
arrived at the foot of the Alps. 

He arrives Moft, if not all, of the barbarous nations thro’ whom Han- 
at the nibal was to pafs, had a mortal averfion to the Romans ; but 

at the fame time they were refolved to affert their independance 
againft every invader, and made frequent attacks upon the 
Carthaginians in their march thro’ the pafles of the Alps. On 
the ninth day after he had entered the pafles, he gained the 
fummit of the Alps y his troops having furmounted innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, in which great numbers of them had 
perilhed. His army being extremely difpirited by their fatigues 
and Ioffes, which were heightened by the rigours of the feafon, 
as the mountains were already covered deep with fnow, Han¬ 
nibal , to encourage them, {hewed them the plains beneath, that 
were watered by the Po , and pointing towards the place where 
Rome ftood, he affured them that a battle or two would make 
them matters of it, and confequently put a glorious period to 
all their toils. Tho’ the Carthaginians met with no enemy, ex¬ 
cept a few lurking parties in their defcent from the Alps , yet their 
dangers and difficulties were now greater than before on ac¬ 
count of the deepnefs of the fnow, the narrownefs and fteep- 
nefs of the roads, and the great number of precipices. Han¬ 
nibal^ after four days march, at length gained the fruitful plains 
and enters of Infubria j where taking a review of his army, he found that 
Infubria . in five months and a half’s march, he had loft by ficknefs, de- 

fertion, fatigue, and various engagements, 30,000 foot and 3000 
horfe, his troops now amounting only to 26,000 effe&ive men. 
The whole length of his march from New Carthage to the 
plains of Infubria , was 8400 ftadia, or about 1000 Englijh 
miles. 

Having now entered Italy , Hannibal encamped for fome time 

at the foot of the jnountains, to raife the drooping fpirits of 
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the troops, and by proper refrelhment to reftore both the men 
and horles to their former ftate Q . for his men, by naftinefs and 
want of neceffaries, had contracted many difeafes, and were 
fo worn and altered by continued fufferings, that their ap¬ 
pearance was fcarcely human. The vigour, and fpirits of his 
troops being reftored, he invited the Taurinians, who were at 
this time at war with the Infubrians, to enter into an alliance 
with him. Upon their refufal to conclude a treaty with him, He takes 
he took their capital city by ftorm, and put all whom he found Taurinum .' 
in arms to the fword. By this feverity, the neighbouring bar¬ 
barians were all ftruck with terror, and fubmitted at difcretion; 
and die ardour of the Gauls to join him was greatly encreafed, 
tho’ they were awed by the Roman legions that had pafied thro’ 
their territories under the command of Publius , who not find-. 
ing Hannibal as he expe&ed at the Rhone, returned with all 
lpeed to Italy. Hannibal advanced with his army, that by fome 
a&ion of importance he might fix the confidence of thofe that 
were difpofed to embrace his party, and encourage them to aCt 
without reftraint. As he approached the Roman army, he took 
great pains to animate his troops, by reprefenting to them that 
they had no place to efcape to if they were defeated j and that 
if they would firmly refolve either to conquer or die, they 

would both live and conquer. 

A few days after, he attacked the Roman conful in the plains Defeats 
near Ticinus , and by the bravery of his Numidian horfe, gained the Roman 
a compleat victory. The conful having loft many of his men, conful at 
and being himfelf wounded, immediately retreated, and repaf- Ticinus. 
fing the Po , broke down the bridge over that river. Hannibal 
advanced without delay, having now received many embaffies 
from the Gauls in that neighbourhood, who entered into an 
alliance with him, and fupplied his army both with men and 
(tores. In a few days he again came up with the Romans , who 
were encamped near Placentia, and offered them battle, which 
they declined. The following night a body of Gauls in the 
Roman camp maffacring a great many of the legionary fol- 
diers, and deferring to Hannibal, Publius was filled with great 
anxiety and concern, and abandoning his entrenchments, paf- 
fed the Trebia. Part of his rear were either killed or taken 


prifoners by the Carthaginians. Hannibal encamping on the 
oppofite bank of the Trebia, was fupplied in the greateft plenty 
with all neceffaries by the Gauls, who (hewed the utmoft eager- 
nefs to {hare in all the labours and all the dangers of the war. 

The Romans, upon the news of Hannibal’s arrival in Italy , 
were thrown into no fmall confternation; but this was greatly 
encreafed when they heard that he was joined by the Gauls , 
and had routed the conful. However, when Tiberius Sempra- 
nius , the other conful, paffed with his troops thro’ Rome, in 
his way from Sicily to join his collegue, they again recovered 
their confidence, affuring themfelves that the enemy would not 
dare to face fo brave an army. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius having gained a fmall advantage over the CanhagU 
nians y was eager to venture a °general engagement before he 
had formed a right judgment of the ftate of affairs. Hannibal 
having carefully informed himfelf of the character of Semhrc* 

J i .1 n*. . _ . • r i *. 


another nius* began to make the neceflary preparations for a battle • 
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victory and the eager and impatient fpirit of the conful foon giving him 
over the the opportunity he defired, he took the Romans at a great dil- 
Romans at advantage, and in a very fnowy day, when they were benumb- 
the Tre- c d w ith cold and faint with hunger, he entirely defeated them. 
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Afi 

But the rains and 


The Car- 
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operations 
at fea. 


He . 

paft, to anoint their bodies with oil, and 
mour before feveral fires. Tho’ many of 
thaginian fervice were {lain in the action, 
cans and Spaniards was very inconfiderable 
{nows which had fallen continually during the whole day, were 
fo fevere and fatal, that of all the elephants one only was pre- 
ferved alive; and great numbers alfo of men and horfes pe- 
rifhed thro’ the extremity of the cold. Ten thoufand of the 
Romans retreated in good order to Placentia ; but the greateft 
part of the reft were either killed or taken prifoners. 

The Carthaginians , befides all their military preparations 
above-mentioned, fitted out 20 gallies, with iooo foldierson 
board, to ravage the coafts of Italy. Nine 


Lip 


the ifland 


Vulcania, 


Another fleet of 25 quinqueremes attempted to take pofleffion 
of Lilybaum ; but they were repulled by the Romans , with the 
lofs of feven gallies, and 1700 men taken prifoners. Sernpro - 
nius the conful, in the mean time, had taken Melita ; but be¬ 
fore he could undertake any other enterprize, he was recalled 
to Italy to oppole Hannibal. Before he departed from Sicily, 
hearing that the Carthaginians had made fome defeents on the 
coaft of Italyy he fent Sextus PomponiuSy with 20 gallies, to watch 
their motions. 

Whilft Hannibal was pushing on his conquefts in Italy , Cnteim 
aftions in Scipioy who was left-hy his brother Publius with the command 

Spain near Emporium j and 

from the 


Thetranf- 


Spain. 


marching along the 0 
Pyrenees to the Iberus. 
near the city of Ciffhy \ 
2000 taken prifoners ; 
and Indibilisy a Spanifh j 
Hanno bv the armv thal 


It, reduced all the country 
He foon after totally defeated Hanno 
th the lofs of 6000 men killed, and 
long which laft was Hanno himfelf, 
nee. All the heavy baggage left with 
narched for Italv. fell into the hands 
Y of the Spanijl 


Scipio. Afdrubal hearing 
of thefe tranfa&ions, made hafte to pafs the Iberus with his 
army; and having received intelligence that the naval forces 
of the Romans had relaxed their ul'ual difeipline, he fell upon 
them unexpectedly, and put the greateft part of them to the 
f'word, purfuing the reft to their fleet. 

Hannibaly whilft he remained in winter-quarters, was care¬ 
ful to refrefti his troops, and to gain the affections of the Gauls 
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and the allies of the Romans. He therefore declared to the 
Gallic and Italian prifoners he had taken, that he had no inten¬ 
tion to make war upon their nations, being determined to re- 
ftore them to their liberty, and protect them again ft the Ro¬ 
mans. He then difmified them all to their refpective countries, 
without demanding any ranfom. 

At the fame time, relieving with himfelf that his connection 
with the Gauls was frefh and recent, and fearing left a people 
jo noted for their ficklenefs and fraud ftiould form defigns againft 
his life, he provided fome artificial fuits of hair, adapted to the 
looks of perfons of every age, and different forts of habits that 
correfponded with them ; and varying his drefs continually, he 
lay fo well concealed under this difguife, that not thofe alone 
who had feen him only in a tranfient view, but even his inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, could fcarcely know him. 

His troops being reinforced by a confiderable body of Gauls, Hannibal 

or *^ Etrufcansy the following •'bring he marched hi„ maiches 
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army into Etruria ; and hearing that the conful Flaminius lay ru’.o 
encamped under the walls of Aretium , he marched towards Etruria 

him, in order to inform himfelf of his capacity and his'defigns. .. 

Being informed that Flaminius was entirely ignorant of the mi¬ 
litary art, but was rafh, proud, and of a fierce difpofition, he 
was in great hopes of foon bringing him to a battle; and to 
inflame his impetuous fpirit, he advanced beyond him, deftroy- 
ing all the country, thro’ which he marched, with fire and 
fword. Flaminius was fo highly irritated, that, contrary to the 
remonftrances of his officers, and defpifing the bad omens, he 
began his march without employing the leaft care or forefight 
with regard either to the time or place of aftion. 

Hannibal hearing that the conful approached,, chofe for the 
place of action a large valley, bounded on each fide by hills, 
and having a fteep eminence at the further end. The lake 


$ 


row. 


Hannibal having pofted 


each fide, took pofleffion of the eminence at the further end of 
the valley $ and when the Roman army had near approached 
the place where he was ftajioned, he gave the fignal for engag¬ 
ing. As the morning was remarkably dark and mifty, the Ro- Defeats 
mans were quickly thrown into the greateft confufion, and eafily the conful 
routed. Flaminius himfelf, with 15,000 of his men, fell on Flaminius 
the field of battle ; and according to Plutarch , 1 o,ooo men at the lake 


were taken prifoners. 


Maximus , _ j _ j _ 

this occafion. Hannibal had only 1500 men killed, moft of 
whom were Gauls , tho’ great numbers, both of his foldiers 
and the Romans , died afterwards of their wounds. A few davs 
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The Romans-, by thefe Ioffes, were thrown into the greateftcon- 
fternation. 1 Hannibal , however, did not yet think it feafonabie 
to advance towards Rome , but continued his route thro* Um¬ 
bria and Piceman, wafting the country without refiftance, and 
flaying without diftin&ion all thofe who were found of age to 
carry arms. After ten days, he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Adria , having gained fo immenfe a booty, that the army 
could neither carry nor remove it. Here he refted for fome 
time to refrelh his troops, both his men and horfes being co¬ 
vered by a kind of leprous fcurf; a difeafe which is ufually the 
He arms confequence of famine and continued hardfhips. He armed 
hisfoldiers likewife all his Africans after the Roman manner, from the fpoils 
after the that had been taken j and now, for the firft time, fent fome 
Rom m meflengers to Carthage with an account of his fuccefs. The 
manner. Carthaginians received the news with the greateft joy; and fix¬ 
ing their whole attention upon the affairs of Spain and Italy, 
refolved to employ every effort to fupport the war with vi¬ 
gour. Hannibal having reftored ftrength and alacrity to his 
troops, advanced into Apulia , plundering and deftroying every 
thing in his way. Fabius Maximus , whom the Romans had 
created dictator, arriving with four legions, and encamping 
in his neighbourhood, Hannibal drew out all his troops, in 
hopes of tempting him to an engagement; but this Roman ge¬ 
neral, who was as cool and connderate as his predeceffors had 
been impetuous and rafli, kept his raw legions within their 
entrenchments, being refolved, on no account, to try the for¬ 
tune of a general battle. He attended clofely to the motions 
of the Carthaginian army, encamping always in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and cutting off, at different times, parties of their 
foragers who happened to ftraggle from their main body. 

He Hannibal being convinced that a ftatc of inaction muft prove 

marches fatal to him, ftill continued his devaluations, and at length 
into Cam- marched into Campania , the moft pleafant and fertile pro- 
pania , vince of Italy. This fine country he ravaged in a moft dread- 
which he fid manner, Fabius , in the mean time, remaining encamped 
ravages. u P on mount Majftcus , being cenfured by his own' troops as a 

cowardly fpedlator of the devaftations of his country. Han¬ 
nibal finding that nothing could provoke Fabius to hazard an 
engagement, refolved to leave Campania , which he had entirely 
wafted, and to crofs the Appennines with his booty. 

Fabius made a prudent difpofition to intercept him as he en¬ 
tered the paffes of the hills ; but Hannibal being aware of his de- 
fign, caufed fmall faggots to be tied to the horns of 2000 oxen, 
and after fetting fire to them, drove the oxeny about midnight, 
upon the Romans that had feized the paffes j which threw them 
into fo great confternation, that they abandoned their poll. 
Hannibal immediately advanced with his army, which he con¬ 
ducted with fafety thro’ the paffes, and at day-break repulfed the 
Romans who had attacked his rear, with the lofs of 1000 men. 

This retreat fpread a general confternation thro’ all the 
towns of Italy, and the dictator was now univerfally accufed of 

the 
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the bafeft cowardice. He, however, ftill remained firm to his 
purpoi'e ; and being obliged, a few days after, to return to Rome, 
charged Minucius, his matter of the horfe, to think chiefly of 
covering his troops from danger, and not of gaining advantages 

over the enemy. 

Hannibal having led his army into the neighbourhood of Lu- 
aria, took Geranium, a town within 20 miles of Luceria, by 
ftorm; and having mafiacred all the inhabitants, filled their 
houfes with the corn of the adjacent country, and fortified his 
camp without the walls. Minucius following after the Cartha- Minucius 
mians, repulfed a body of 2000 of them from an eminence, gains 
and afterwards intercepted and cut off a party of foragers. The fome ad- 
Rmans hearing of thefe fucceffes, were fo pleafed with the con- vantages 
dutt of Minucius , that they gave him an equal authority with over the 
the dictator. Fabius , upon his return to the army, would not Carthar i- 
confent to an alternate command, but agreed to divide the army, nians, 
that each general might have his feparate corps, by which 
he hoped, at leaft, to fave part of the forces. Hannibal, in a 
Jhort time, drew Minucius to an engagement, by making an but is af- 
attempt to feize an eminence near his camp. Having, the terwards 
night before the a&ion, placed 500 horfe and 5000 foot in dif- defeated 
ferent places of the plain in ambufti, he loon threw the Romans by them, 
into the greateft diforder, and would have entirely routed them, 
if Fabius had not immediately advanced to their relief, which 
forced him to return back again to his camp. Hannibal, after 
this a&ion, fortified his camp, and continued in a ftate of in¬ 


action till the following campaign. 
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over the Carthaginians at the mouth of the lberus. Hamilcar 
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lligence of this defeat, immediately /r. 
(hips, which failed firft to Sardinia , 


and from thence to Pifa, i 
Hannibal. Hearing that Servilius was coming againft them with 
a fleet of 120 gallies, they returned dire&ly to Carthage. Ser¬ 
vilius not being able to overtake them, fleered for Cercina , a 
fmall ifland on the coaft of Regio Syrtica , which he laid under 


contribution. 


afterwards took arid garrifoned CojTy 


JLify 

Iceum. Scipio, in the mean time, made great progrefs in Spain 
and after pillaging the ifland of Ebufus , or Ivica, concluded 
treaty with the inhabitants of the Balearic iflands. Upon th 


fame of his 
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Afdrubal to retire into Lufi- dfdrubal 

Af~ \ n g reat 


drubal, this fummer, was tv/ice defeated, 15,000 of his men ai ^ re ^ s * 
being killed, and 4000 taken prifoners. _ P. Scipio , the brother 
of Cneius , arriving foon after in Spain with 8000 Roman troops, 
the two brothers penetrated into the Carthaginian dominions 
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as far as Saguntum , and found means to fet at liberty all the 
Spanijh hoftages left there by Hannibal. 

Mean while the confuls Cn. Servilius Geminus , and M. Atti- 
litis Regains , fucceeding Fabius in the command of the army 
againft Hannibal , obferved the maxims of that great general, 
carefully avoiding a general adlion, but cutting off feveral par¬ 
ties of Carthaginian foragers. Their fucceflors were Lucius 
Mmilius Paulas, a Patrician , and C. Terentius Varro, a Plebeian 
and great favourite of the people, who, that he might have the 
honour of conquering Hannibal , ordered eight new legions to 
be raifed, and the allies to furnifh double their contingents in 
horfe and foot. The Roman army under the confuls confifted 
of about 86,000 men; but as there was no harmony betwixt 
the generals, and as Varro , who was of an inconfiderate and 
rafh difpofition, was the moft popular, Hannibal , who had in¬ 
formed hrmfelf of thefe circumffances, was in great hopes of 
loon extricating himfelf out of the difficulties that he had been 
brought into by the prudent conduct of the late confuls. Hav¬ 
ing removed from Geranium, he halted near the ruined city of 
Canute, in a vaft plain, watered by the Aufidus. Varro , con¬ 
trary to the advice of Mmilius, followed him, and on the day 
when the command fell'to him, he ventured a general engage¬ 
ment j in which the Romans were totally defeated, 45,000 of 
them, according to the fmalleft computation, being flain on the 
fpot; among whom were the conful Mmilius, two proconfuls, 
two military quaeftors, 29 legionary tribunes, and 80 fenators. 
Polybius fays, 70,000 Romans were flain on the field of battle,' 
and 14,000 taken prifoners. Other authors give different ac¬ 
counts, and according to Livy, the Romans loft 50,000 men, 
including the auxiliaries. He makes the lofs of the Carthagi¬ 
nians 8000 ; but according to Polybius, Hannibal loft only 4000 
Gauls , 1500 Africans and Spaniards, and about 200 horfe. 

The immediate confequence of this vi&ory, was a difpofition 
in the fouthern parts of Italy to fubmit to him ; and even the 
provinces near Rome Ihewed fome difpofition to throw off the 
Roman yoke. Maherbal preffed Hannibal to march directly to 
to Rome ; but he commending his ardour, and anlwering, that 
an affair of fuch importance required mature deliberation \ 
Maherbal replied, cc 1 perceive the gods have not endued the 
6i fame perfon with all Ihining talents. You know, Hannibal . 
“ how to conquer, but not how to make the beft ufe of a vic- 
C( tory.” Many antient writers have been of the fame opi¬ 
nion with Maherbal, and have reproached Hannibal with the 
fame fault; but others have entertained different fentiments of 
that renowned general’s conduct on this occafion. The advan¬ 
tages he had gained, were chiefly owing to the imprudence of 
the Roman generals, and his own cavalry, which could be of 
no ufe in a fiege. The Roman infantry were much more nu¬ 
merous than his army, which was not large enough to in veil 
fuch a city as Rome. The Romans had as many generals as 
fenators; and being all bred up to arms from their infancy, 
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ffould ufe their utmoft efforts in defence of their wives, their 
children, and domeftic gods. Befides, no one nation or city 
of Italy had yet declared for him ; fo that had he mifcarried in 
the attempt, he muft have been utterly ruined. He was defti- 
tute of battering engines, ammunition, and all things neceffary 

for the carrying on of a fiege. nr ‘' 
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falling into a deep melancholy, often cried out, in doleful tone, 

0 Ganna! Cannes ! but his authority ought not to over-ba¬ 
lance the reafons here affigned in favour of Hannibal’s conduit. 

When Hannibal had thoroughly pillaged the Roman camps, 
where he took 4000 prifoners, he advanced to Camp fa, which 
opened its gates to him, and admitted a Carthaginian garrifon. 

In this place he left his heavy baggage, as well as the immenfe 
plunder he had amafled. From thence he turned towards Ca¬ 
pua, the inhabitants of which city entered into a treaty with 
him. Some of the leading men in the city had offered to de¬ 
liver the place into his hands immediately after the battle of 
Tkrafymenei which, it is fuppofed, had induced him to advance 

'a inftead of marching: asrainft Rome. Fabius then The Ca- 


Campan 


Capuans from executing their defign 


puutis en- 


now no longer under reftraint, they furrendered their city to ter into 
him, on his promifing them an entire liberty and ' 
and putting into their hands 400 Roman knights. 

The ftate of Carthage , in the mean time, fent two fleets to nibal. 
the coafts of Sicily . One of thefe ravaged the territories of Hi 


an alliance 
with Hun- 


racuft 



omans , while the other 


iflands Mgad 


The 


admiral of this fquadron had orders to attack Lilybaum both 
by fea and land, as foon as the Romans advanced to the relief 
of Hiero. Otacilius , the praetor, however, not having any 
troops to fpare, remained with all his forces to defend the Ro¬ 


man territories in Sicily 1 
Soon after Capua had made its lub'miff 
Bnitii opened their gates to Hannibal . 

Mago to Carthage with the important news of his great iuccels. 
Mago , upon his arrival, at Carthage , acquainted the fenate, that 
Hannibal , in fix pitched battles, had killed 200,000 Romans , and 
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o fent his brother other ci- 
f his great fuccefs. ties a h° 
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minion. As a proof of what he advanced, he produced, ac- count of 
cording to fome, three bufhels, but Livy fays only one bufhel, his fuccefs 
of rings of Roman knights and fenators. For fuch imparalleled to Car - 
fuccefles, he moved that thanks fhould be returned to the im- tbage. 
mortal gods, and that an immediate reinforcement of men, 
with fupplies of money, fhould be fent to Hannibal. All ranks 
of people were filled with joy on this happy occafhn. 
however, with all his adherents, oppofed the continuance of 
the war. He ure-ed. that if 
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as Mago reprefented, he would be able to fupport himfelf’ 
and that as one defeat might undo all his mighty projedta, they 
ought chiefly to feek an advantageous peace with Rome. The 
majority of the fenate, confidering his oppofition merely as the 
effect of prejudice and jealoufy, decreed an immediate Amply 
of 4000 Numidians , 40 elephants* and 1000 talents of fijyf r 
for the army in Italy. A large detachment of Spanijh forces 
were appointed to follow the Numidians y Mago immediately 
letting out for Spain , where he intended to raife 20*000 foot 
and 4000 horfe. With thefe new levies, the Carthaginians pro- 
pofed to recruit not only Hannibal’s army, but that likewife 
which a£ted in Spain. 

Hannibal , in the mean time, had attempted, both by promifes 
and menaces, to make himfelf mafter of Neapolis j but not foc- 
ceeding, he turned his arms againft Nola, where the populace 
was entirely at his devotion. The fenate and leading men be¬ 
ing in the intereft of the Romans ^ entered into a negotiation 
with Hannibal , and by that means gave Marcellas an opportu¬ 
nity of marching from Cafdinum to their relief. Hannibal re¬ 
tiring upon his approach, obliged Nuceria to furrender, and 
afterwards appeared again before Nola ; but was repulfed by 
Marcellas , with the lots of fome thoufand men. He next laid 
AcerrcE in allies, and afterwards laid liege to Cajilinum. The 
garrifon behaving with great bravery, he was obliged to turn 
the liege into a blockade; and leaving fome troops in a camp 
before the city, put the reft into winter-quarters in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages and in Capaa , whither he himfelf retired. 

This voluptuous city, it is laid, proved more fatal to him, 
than Cannes to the Ronians. He and his foldiers, who had been 
inured to fatigue, and braved the moft formidable dangers, were 
now vanquilhed by luxury and effeminate pleafures, in which 
the Capuans had long indulged themfelves to the greatefi; ex¬ 
cels. But tho’ wc fhould allow that the martial genius of the 
Carthaginians was impaired by the bewitching retirement at 
Capaa ; yet it cannot be reasonably fuppofed, that the bad fuc- 
cefs that afterwards attended Hannibal's arms, was folely ow¬ 
ing to that caufe. T he frequent defeats that general afterwards 
gave the Romans , and the bravery with which he maintained 
himfelf in Italy for 14 years after this event, will not admit of 
fuch a fuppofition. His reverfe of fortune may more juftly be 
attributed to another caufe. For Hannibal being delected by 
his country thro’ the intrigues of the fadfion of Hanno , who 
had come to a refolution to facrifice the ftate, of which they 
were members, to their private refentment, found himfelf oblig¬ 
ed to a< 5 fc on the defenfive, his army being reduced to 26,000 
foot and 9000 horfe. 

Hamdbal Hannibal , at the return of the fpring, drew his forces out of 
reduces their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Cafdinum, the 
Cajilinum garrifon of which was at length obliged to furrender; having been 
and Pete- reduced to fo great an extremity by famine, that a Angle rnoufe 
ha, was fold for 100, or according to Pliny and Frontiraus , zco 

Rem 
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Raman denarii. The Carthaginians next inverted Petelia , a city 
of the Bruttians ; and _ after a long and obftinate fiege, made 
themfelves mafters of it. 

The war was carried on in the mean time with great vigour The 
in Spain. AJdrubal , who had been for fome time obliged to tranfac- 
Iceep himfelf on the defenfive, having received a reinforcement tions in 
of 4000 foot and 500 horfe, ordered his fleet to be refitted, and Spain. 
began to advance againft the two Scipios. Before his fleet was 
ready to put to fea, feveral captains of fhips, who had been 
blamed for their former behaviour in the adtion at the mouth of 
the IberuS) now deferted to the Romans , and prevailed with 
feveral cities of the Carthefians alfo to revolt from the Cartha¬ 
ginians. AJdrubal , to check -this revolt, laid afide his defign 
againft the Romans , and marched againft the rebels, who were 
commanded by Galbus. The two armies lay for fome time 
near each other ; but the barbarians being very numerous, AJ- 
iritbal , inftead of attacking them, was obliged to defend his 
own troops by an entrenchment, while Galbus made himfelf 
matter of Afena , the chief Carthaginian magazine. AJdrubal , 
foon after, finding that the enemy, elated with their fucccfs, 
laid afide all difeipline, and difperfed themfelves in fmall par¬ 
ties over the country, fell fuddenly upon their main body, and 
cut them almoft all to pieces ; which defeat threw the Carthe¬ 
fians into fuch a confternation, that the next day the whole 
nation fubmitted to AJdrubal. A courier foon after arriving 
from Carthage with orders to AJdrubal to begin his march for 
Italy without delay, the Spaniards , upon the publication of this 
news, began to look upon the Carthaghnans as not able to fup- 
portthem, and to turn their eyes towards the Rojnans. AJ¬ 
drubal giving the republic an account of the wavering difpo- 
fition of the Spaniards , Himilco was fent thither from Carthage 
with a competent army and a confiderable naval reinforcement. 

Himilco having landed his forces, and fortified his camp, went 
with a fmall efcort with the utmoft expedition to AJdrubal and 
imparting the orders of the fenate to that general, and receiv¬ 
ing inftru&ions from him how to carry on the war in Spain , 
he returned thro’ the territories of feveral cantons, either open 
enemies to the Carthaginians , or difpofed to be fo, to his own 
camp in fafety. AJdrubal having furnifhed himfelf with large 
fums of money, which he exacted from the Spaniards fubjedft 
to and in alliance with Cartha^s^ aflembled all his forces, and 
advanced to the Iberus . Hearing that the Romans had laid fiege 
to Ibera , the richeft town in all that part of Spain , he fat down 
before another town which had lately fubmitted to the Romans , 
in hopes of obliging them to raife the fiege of Ibera. They 
accordingly came, and encamped within five miles of him ; 
and a general engagement enfuing, AJdrubaf tho’ he gave proofs /Jdrubal 
of an extraordinary military genius, was neverthelefs entirely defeated 
defeated. The Spaniards in his army not relifhing an Italian by S,,pi 0 . 
expedition, fled at the firft onfet, and the Mauritanian and 
Hunudian horfe made but a faint refiftance. AJdrubal was not 
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camp 


enemy, together with the vaft fums of money which he had 
amafted for the Italian expedition. The Carthaginians having 
loft in this action, according to Eutropius and Uro/ius, 25,000 
killed and 10,000 men taken prifoners, the greateft part of the 
Spaniards declared for the conquerors ; fo that AJdrubal , after 
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of the Carthaginians. Sicily , in the mean time, wavered in its 
fidelity to the Romans j and even Gelon , the heir apparent to 
the crown of Syracufe , defpifing the old age of his father Htero> 
the faithful ally of the Romans , declared for Hannibal; but was 
prevented by a fudden death from doing him any fervice. The 
Carthaginians , about the fame time, receiving an account of 
the defeat of AJdrubal in Spain , were thrown into the greateft 
confirmation. Mago was on the point of fetting out for Italy 
with a reinforcement of 12000 foot, 1500 horfe, zo elephants, 
and 1000 talents of filver; but upon the arrival of this bad 
news, his departure was countermanded. The drooping fpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians were foon ! after a little revived by an 
The S ir- embafly from the Sardinians , who begged their afliftance to 
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means obtaining his liberty, came to the camp of Hannibal , 
.An alii- and concluded the treaty with him. After ftipulations of mu¬ 
tual afliftance, it was agreed that the Romans flhould be looked 
upon as a common enemy, till fuch time as the war fhould be 
terminated : that Philip and his allies fhould fupply the Car¬ 
thaginians with all neceflaries, according to the regulations d 
a particular convention afterwards to be fettled : when a peace 
fhould be concluded with the enemy, they fhould all be com- 
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fhpulated, that if the Romans fhould hereafter declare war 
againft any of the contracting powers, they fhould mutually 
aflift each other; and the fame thing fhould be done by both 
parties, if any other power fhould attack either of them, ex¬ 
cept it were a king, ftate, or city, with which the other was 
before in alliance. When the Macedonian ambafTadors return¬ 
ed home, they were again feized at fea by the Romans. In this 
emergency, Xenophanes had recourfe to another falfhood; af- 
ferting, that the roads were fo befet by the Carthaginians , that 
he found it impoffible to go to Rome. But three Carthaginian 
deputies being found on board his galley, his artificce was now 
difeovered, and he and the Carthaginians were fent prifoners to 
Rome. The Romans , by railing difturbances in Greece , pre¬ 
vented Philip from giving any affiftance to Hannibal. 

The Campanians , in the mean time, having openly declared The Cam - 
for Hannibal , raifed an army of 14,000 men ; but before they g.uims 
performed any aCtion of importance, they were furprized near defeated 
Gurnee by Sempronius Gracchus , who killed 2000 of them, and by the 
afterwards retired with his raw troops into Cumee , where he Romans . 
was befieged by Hannibal. The Carthaginians attempted to 
take the place by ftorm, by the help of a large wooden tower; 
but were repulfed with the lots of 1400 men, and obliged to 
retire. About the fame time Hanno being defeated at Grumen - 
to/, with the lofs of 4000 men, was obliged to abandon Lu- 
cania to the Romans , who having alfo retaken three cities in the 
country of Hirtini , fold 1000 prifoners which they feized there 
for Haves. Ajdrubal Calvus , in the mean time, having been 
obliged by a ftorm to put into one of the Balearic iflands, 
while he was repairing the damages he had fuftained, the Ro¬ 
mans in Sardinia had leifure to provide for their defence. 

Philip king of Macedon hearing of the misfortune of his am- 
bafl'aaors, fent a new embafly to Hannibal , and concluded a 
frefli treaty with him; but as the fummer was fpent before 
the negotiation was concluded, Philip had not time before 
winter to make any diverfion in favour of the Carthaginians , 
who now began to lofe ground in the fouthern parts of Italy. 

I'he two confuls, Fabius Maximus and Sempronius, prefl'ed upon 
Hannibal with a ftrong army, while Marcellus made incurfions 
into the territories of the Hirpini and Samnites , where he com¬ 
mitted great depredations. Hannibal being folicited to march 
to their relief, promifed them fpeedy affiftance, and marching 

again ft No/a, befieged Marcellus in that city. The Roman ge- Marcellas 
neral drawing all his forces out of the city, ventured an en- p a ; ns an 
gagement with Hannibal, and defeated him, with the lofs of advantage 
5000 men, befides 600 prifoners and two elephants that were over . 
taken. A body of 1300 Spanijh and Numidian horfe, imrne- n ;' 00 I. 
diately after this defeat, deferted to the Romans ; which fo af¬ 
fected Hannibal, that he left Campania, and retiring into Apulia, 
encamped near Arpi. He was no fooner gone, than Fabius 
drawing near to Capua, laid wafte the whole adjacent coun¬ 
try, and then encamped at Sueffula. 
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. In the mean time Manlius , the Roman genera], landed with 
fome troops at Calaris in Sardinia ; and aiiembling an army of 
22,000 foot and 1200 horfe, marched into the territories of 
Hampficora, who was at the head of the revolters. Hampficora 
having then left the command of his army to his fon Hiojlm 
the young man, in his abfence, ventured an engagement with 
Manlius , and was defeated, with the lofs of 3000 men killed 
and 300 taken prifoners. Upon the news of this defeat, a 
body of troops raifed by his father in a different part of the 
ifland, immediately difperfed ; and the Romans would have 
made an entire conqueft of the ifland, if Jfdrubal had not, at 
that jun&ure, arrived with the forces from Carthage. Hampfi- 
eora joining him with all the Sardinian forces he could raile, 
they marched into the territories of the Roman allies, laying 
wafte the whole country as they advanced. Before they could 
reach Car alls, the capital of the ifland, they were oppofedby 
Manlius, who after fome flight fldrmifhes,.drew them to a ge¬ 
neral engagement, and entirely defeated them, with the lofs 
of i2,coo men flain, and 700 prifoners. Among the latter 
were Mago , a near relation of Hannibal, Hanno, a Carthagi¬ 
nian nobleman, the chief fomentcr of the troubles in Sardinia, 
and Jfdrubal the general. Hiojlus being among the number of 
the flain, his father Hampficora was fo affli&ed, that he laid vio¬ 
lent hands upon himfelf. This vidlory being attended with 
the fubmiflion of the whole ifland, Manlius returned to Italy 
with the prifoners, as well as the vaft booty he had acquired. The 
fleet that brought Jfdrubal to Sardinia , in its return to Car¬ 
thage was attacked by the Roman praetor Otacilius , who took 
feven Carthaginian gallies with their crews. About this time 
Bomilcar arrived at Locri with a reinforcement of troops, 40 
elephants, and a confiderable fupply of provifions and mili¬ 
tary flores. Bomilcar foon after joined Hanno , who lay en¬ 
camped in the country of the Brutii ; but after his departure, 
Locri furrendered to the Romans. 

T he Carthaginians , according to Livy , fuftained this year a 
very confiderable lofs in Spain. Jfdrubal , Mago, and Hamilcar 
laid fiege to llliturgis j but the two Scipios having broke thro’ 
the enemy and fupplied the garrifon, afterwards attacked the 
ermp of Jfdrubal ; who tho’ fupported by his two collegues, 
was entirely defeated. The Carthaginian army confifted of 
60,000 men, and that of the Romans of only 16,000; never- 
thelefs the Carthaginians , he fays, loft above 16,000 men flain 
on the fpot, 3000 made prifoners, five elephants killed, be- 
fides r000 horfes, 60 military enfigns, and five elephants taken. 
Notwithftanding this great lofs, the Carthaginians , in a fhort 
time, again took the field with a great army; but were again 
defeated, with the lofs of 13,000 men killed, befides 300c pri¬ 
foners, above 40 ftandards, and nine elephants that were taken 
by the enemy. After this battle, adds Livy, almoft all the dif¬ 
ferent nations in Spain revolted to the Romans. 
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Hannibal, during the winter, found means to raife commo- Hannibal 
tions in Sicily, and by feveral artful fteps fixed Hieronymus, raifes 
the grandfon and fucceftbr of Hiero, in the intereft of the Car- commo- 
tbannians. Tho’ Hieronymus , a few months after he had con- tions in 
eluded the league with Hannibal, was aflaffinated ; yet the Sicily. 
Carthaginian emiflaries in Sicily found means of embroiling the 
ftate of Syracufe with the Romans, which for three years cre¬ 
ated no ftnall aiverfion to their arms. 

The Capuans, terrified by the great preparations of the Ro- The Ro - 
tmh who had levied no lefs than 18 legions for the fervice mans 
of the following campaign, entreated Hannibal, in the moil: make vi- 
prefling terms, to march. Hannibal accordingly came and gorous 
encamped in their neighbourhood on mount Tifata, from efforts in 
whence he fent a detachment to reinforce the garrifon of Ca- Italy . 
pua. He foon after made an unfuccefsful attempt upon Pu- 
teoli , and likewife marched to Nola, whither he was invited 
by the populace. Marcellas, however, before his arrival, re¬ 
inforcing the garrifon of No la with 6000 foot and 300 horfe, 
his defign upon that place was again baffled j and being attack¬ 
ed by Marccllus, was obliged to retire, with the lofs of zooo 
men. Sempronius Gracchus, in the mean time, who commanded 
an army of flaves, or Volones, routed Hanno near^ Beneventum , 
with the lofs of 16,000 men. Hanno retired into Lucania , 
where he gained fome advantage over a body of Romans; and 
Hannibal, after his repulfe from No la, marched to Tarentum, 
where fome prifoners that he had fent home without ranfom 
raifed a party in his fi.vour. The confuls, in the mean time, 
after an obftinate fiege, retook Cajilinum but tho’ Fabius, by a 
capitulation, promifed the Campanians, who were part of the 
garrifon, leave to retire to Capua, Marcellus fell upon them 
and cut the greateft part of them to pieces. After the reduc¬ 
tion of Cajilinum, Fabius laid wafte great part of Campania, 
and alfo deftroyed with fire and fword the country of the Cau- 
dine Samnites, and taking many of their cities by norm, carried 
off from thence an immenfe quantity of plunder. Hannibal 
finding that the Tarentines, who were awed by the praetor Lc- 
vinus, would not openly declare for him, marched to Salapia , 
where he ordered vaft quantities of provifions to be brought. 

His Moors and Numidians alfo pillaged the diftridf of Salentum , 
and among other things brought off a large number of wild 
horfes, 4000 of which being tamed, were very ferviceable in 
the remounting of the Carthaginian cavalry. 

In Spain, feveral actions happened this fummer between the They are 
Carthaginians and the Romans, generally to the difadvantage fuccefsful 
of the former, who in many rencounters loft great numbers of In Spain* 
men ; and being driven to a diftant part of the country, could 
not prevent the Romans from making themfelves mafters of 
Saguntum. The antient inhabitants of this city, who ftill fur- 
vived, were now reftored, and the Turdetani, who had been 
the occafion of this bloody war, were fold for flaves. This ac¬ 
count of Livy may juftly be looked upon as not altogether 

confident ; 
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confident; for. it is hardly poffible that the Carthaginians if 
they had received fo many bloody overthrows, could have been 
able to have made fo Strong an opposition to the Romans. 

The following fpring, Hannibal being informed that Caffm 
Altinius , to make his peace with the Romans , from whom he 
had revolted, offered to deliver Arpi into their hands, Seized 
the traitor, and having punifhed him, and taken poffeffion of 
his immenfe treafures, burnt his wife and children alive. The 
garrifon of 3000 citizens was immediately reinforced with 5000 
Carthaginians', but foon after the Fa hi i furprifed and took 
the place. According to Appian , they were admitted into the 
town by traitors, and put all the Carthaginians therein to the 
fword. During all this fummer, Hannibal was obliged to re¬ 
main on the defenfive. In Spain , the Scipios were Still Supe¬ 
rior ; and tho’ nothing of moment was tranfa&ed there this 
fummer, they even extended their views to Africa , where they 
engaged Sypbax ki ng of Mafafylia , or weftern Numidia , to take 
up arms againft Carthage. The Carthaginians , to defend them- 
felves on this fide, entered into an alliance with Gala king of 
MaJJylia , or eaStern Numidia. Gala was prompted to this al¬ 
liance by his Son MaJJiniJJd , then about 17 years of age; who 
afiembiing his father’s forces, gave Sypbax two fuch total over¬ 
throws, that he found it impoffibie to make a diversion in fa¬ 
vour of the Romans. The Romans took a body of Celtiberms 
into their Service, allowing them the fame pay given to their 
countrymen by the Carthaginians . 

Towards the clofe of the campaign, fomc inconfidcrable 
cities of the Salentines Surrendered to Hannibal ; but on the 
other hand, the Phurians and Confentini revolted from him to 
the Romans. The fatal confequences of this revolt were pre¬ 
vented by an advantage gained by Hanno in Lucania over L. 
Pomponius Veientanus. A few fmall towns of Lucania , even after 
this victory, opened their gates to Sempronius. The Paren- 
tines foon after entering into a treaty with Hannibal , admitted 
him into their city. Livius retiring with the garrifon into the 
citadel, Hannibal laid fiege to that fortrefs; but his warlike 
machines being destroyed by the Romans in a Tally, he blocked 
up the place by fea and land, and retired with his army. 

While he was engaged in this fiege, he was earnestly Soli¬ 
cited to return to Campania by the Capuans , whofe territories 
were ravaged by the Romans , who threatned to inyeSt their 
city. Hannibal not chuSing to leave Parentutn, ordered Hanno 
to relieve and cover Capua. This general, however, was at¬ 
tacked by the conful near Beneventum , and hi? camp was forced, 
with the loSs of 6000 killed and 7000 taken prifoners. All the 
corn collected for the ufe of the Capuans , with an immenfe 
quantity of other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Hannibal, to encourage the Capuans , who were now in great 
confirmation, Sent them a reinforcement of zdoo men; and in 
the mean time prevailed on Metapontum and Heraclea to declare 
for him, the inhabitants of thofe two cities, according to Ap- 
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pi putting the Roman garrifons to the fword . The Thurians 
alfo about the fame time, entered into an alliance with the 

Carthaginians, and admitted them into their city. 

The confuls, to put a Hop to the progrefs of Hannibal in 
this part of Italy , moved towards Capua , and defigning to be- 
fiege that city, ordered Sempronius to come from Lucania with 
his army of Volones to coyer the liege, Sempronius , before he 
left Lucania , was drawn into an ambufcade by the treachery of 
a native of that country, and cut to pieces, with a fmall party 
that attended him; upon which misfortune, the Volones think¬ 
ing themfelves difcharged from their military oath, difbanded. 

This accident feems, tor fome time, to have retarded the attack 
of Capua ; but foon after the confular army began to approach 
the city. A confiderable detachment of Romans being cut off 
by the Capuan garrifon near the city, the confuls, for fome 
time, thought proper to Hand on the defenfive. Hannibal 
foon after arriving, and attacking the Romans , the confuls, to Hannibal 
oblige him to leave the territory of Capua , feparated, one of gains a 
them marching into the diftriCt of Cumce , and the other into vi&ory 
Lucania. After their departure, Hannibal fell in with 16,000 over the 
Romans under the command of Centenius Penula , and entirely Romans . 
routed them, only about 1000 of them making their efcape. 

Hannibal leaving Capua , the confuls again returned and in- 
vefted the place, while the Carthaginians marched into Apulia , 
and drew Cn. Fuhius the praetor, with 18,000 men, into an 
ambufcade, and put them almoft all to the fword. After this 
victory, Hannibal returned to Tarentum ; but not being able to 
perfuade or force the garrifon of the citadel to furrender, he 
moved towards Brundujtum , in hopes of being admitted into 
that city; but the inhabitants ftill remained faithful to the 
Romans. 

About this time Otacilhis failed with 80 quinqueremes from The Ro- 
Lilybcsum to Utica , and entering the port by night, took a great man fleet 
number of veffels laden with corn. Having landed part of ravages 
his forces, he ravaged the adjacent territory; and then reim-thecoaft 
barking, returned jafe to Lilyb<sum with 130 tranfports laden of Africas 
with corn and other fpoils. 

This year the Carthaginians had three armies in Spain , com- The tranf- 
manded by Ajdrubal, Hannibal’s brother, Mago , and another aftions in 
Afdrubal the Ion of Gifco. MaJJinijJa and Indibilis joining them, Spain. 
the firft with a body of Numidians , and the fecond with a rein ¬ 
forcement of Spaniards , I,dago and Afdrubal , who aCled in con¬ 
junction, gave the Rowans a compleat overthrow, and killed 
Publius. They foon after attacked Cncius , who was alfo routed 
and flain. C. Marches , a young Roman knight, having col¬ 
lected the remains of the Roman armies, and being by them 
chofen general, towards the end of the campaign furprized the 
Carthaginian camp, and cut off 37,000 of their men. He gain¬ 
ed, according to the Reman writers, fcveral other confiderable 

advantages. 
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Capua be- The proconfuls, in the mean time, continuing the fiege 
iieged by or rather the blockade, of Capua, began to reduce the place tt 
the Ro~ great diftrefs. Hannibal being informed of the diftrefs of tht 
mum. Capuans by a Numidian horfeman who had pafled undifcovered 

thro’ the Roman camp in the night, left the fiege of the citadel 
at Tarcntum , and marched to their relief with his horfe, his 

light-armed infantry, and 33 elephants. Having found means 

to give the garrifon intelligence of his defign, he made a fu¬ 
rious attack upon the Roman camp, whilft the beficged, in a 
general Tally, aflaulted thofe who guarded the lines : but after 
a warm difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were re- 
pulfed with confiderable lofs. 

tt 1 / Hannibal , upon this repulfe, was much perplexed howto 
Han™ a< g.. b ut at l en gth he formed a fcheme, which he hoped would 
marches ^ QOn an alteration in his affairs. He ordered his troops 

to Koine. tQ f U pp]y themfelves with provifions for ten days, and to get 

ready as many tranfports as would waft them over Vulturous 
in one night; being refolved to furprife the city of Rome be¬ 
fore the Romans could have any notice of his defign. Fuhius y 
however, being informed of Hannibal's intended motion by 
fome deferters, difpatched a courier to Rome with the news; 
which threw the Romans into the greateft confternation. Han- 
nibal did not march by the fhorteft way to Rome , but took his 
march by Suejfc, Alifee , Aquinum , Jnteramna , Fregella , Labi- 
cum , Fujculum , and Gabii j fo that the Romans had fome time 
to prepare for their defence. Hannibal at length encamped on 
the banks of the Anio, about three miles from Rome ; and tho’ 
he began to defpair of fucceeding in his defign, yet he advanced 
to the very gates of the city at the head of 2000 chofen horfe. 
Soon after he retired fix miles from the city ; and after ravag¬ 
ing the neighbouring country, marched into the territory of 
Capena , where he rifled a temple confecrated to the goddefs 
Feronia. 


The 


Capua , he 


expedition, ana attacking the Romans in the night, killed a 

f reat many of them, and threw them into great confufion. 

inding it, however, impoflible to relieve the city, he marched 
thro’ Lucania and Bruttium , and almoft furprifed the city of 
Capua fur- Rhegium. Capua , foon after his departure, was obliged to fur- 
renders to render to the proconfuls ; who not being able to agree as to the 
the Ro- treatment of their chief prifoners, they referred their fate to 
mans. the determination of the fenate ; but Fulvius , in the mean time, 

without confulting his collegue, caufed them to be put to death. 
The fuccefs of this fiege gave the Romans a vifible fuperiority 
over the Carthaginians , and difpofed the Italian Urates in gene¬ 
ral to declare for their former mafters. 

Soon after the reduction of Capua , Claudius Nero , who had 
been employed in that fiege, failed to Spain with a confiderable 
reinforcement of troops; and not long after his arrival, fhut 

up A jar idal in 3 neck of land, and reduced him to fuch ftraits, 

that 
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that the Carthaginian army offered to leave Spain, provided the 
Roman: would only grant them their lives. The propofal be- The Spa- 
j ng accepted by Claudius , the artful Carthaginian ftarted wards en- 
every day new difficulties, and in the mean time found means ter into an 
of conducing his troops by fmall parties out of the place where alliance 
they were invefted. This event fo changed the face of affairs with 
in Spain , that no perfon of diftin&ion, except P. Cornelius Scipio, 
Scipio, the fon of Publius , offered himfelf for the proconfulate 
there. Scipio , who was unanimoufly chofen, foon after his ar¬ 
rival in Spain , received deputations from mod of the Spanijh 
nations, who difcovered a greater inclination than ever to come 
to a clofe union with the Romans . 

The Carthaginians , about this time, fent a fquadron to Fa- 
rentum, to cut off all fupplies from the Roman garrifon there : 
but tho’ they blocked up the place for fome time by fea, yet 
they were not able to annoy the garrifon. Hannibal now find- The Cor¬ 
ing the Carthaginian affairs going fwiftly to decay in Italy , as thaginian 
well as Spain and Sicily , which ifland had been wholly reduced affairs go 
by the Romans , could not forbear exclaiming againft Hanno and to decay, 
his fa&ion, for keeping back thofe fuccours which had been fo 
long promifed him. 

The next campaign, Marcellus, who was again chofen conful, 
made himfelf mailer of Salapia , where Hannibal loft 500 of his 
beft Numidian horfe. Hannibal now found himfelf inferior in 
hori'e; but his affairs were neverthelefs fomewhat retrieved, 
by a victory gained over a Roman fquadron by the Tarentines , 
and an advantage gained by himfelf in Apidia over Fulvius 
Centumalus. 

In Spain, the young Scipio began the campaign with the at- New Car- 
tack of New Carthage , the capital city, of the Carthaginian do- thage 
minions in that country. As the garrifon was not very nume- taken by 
rous, and there was no army near to affift the befieged, he took Scipio. 
the place by ftorm, and gave it up to be plundered by his fol- 
diers. He found here great wealth in gold, filver, and brafs, 
befides immenfe quantities of provifions and military ftores. 

The Carthaginians , for fome time, endeavoured to fupprefs the 
news of the redudlion of New Carthage ; but not being able 
to conceal fo remarkable a blow, they at laft pretended that 
the conqueft was of little importance. The humanity and ge- 
nerofity of Scipio to fome Spanijh prifoners of note, was of more 
confequence to the Roman affairs in Spain , than even the tak¬ 
ing of Carthage. Almoft all Spain began to revolt from the 
Carthaginians , who faw their former allies now join the young 
Scipio . . • 

Hannibal , after the defeat of Fulvius , whom he routed with Hannibal 
the lofs of 13,000 men, burnt the city of Herdonia, the inha- itillform 
bitants of which had meditated a revolt to the Romans . He dable in 
put to death all thofe nobility whom he found to have kept a Italy . 
fecret correfpondence with Fulvius , and tranfported the body 
of the citizens to c tfburium and Metapontum. Marcellus foon 
after came up with Hannibal near Numijlro in Bruttium ; and a 
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battle enfuing, both parties fought till night parted them, with’ 
out any confiderable advantage on either fide. Hannibal de¬ 
clined the engagement the next morning, and decamping the 
following night, was followed by the conful, who fpent all the 
reft of the campaign in endeavouring to draw the Carthun¬ 
mans to a battle. 


Syphax, about this time, fent an embafly to Rome , notifying 
to the fenate certain advantages he had lately gained over the 
Carthaginians. About the fame time Hamilcar , with a Cartha¬ 
ginian fquadron of 40 gallies, ravaged the coafts of Sardinia 
about Olbia and Caralis ; and the Sicilian banditti, not only 

deftroyed with jfire and fword a good part of Bruttium , but laid 
fiege to Caulonia. 

Marcellas In the beginning of the following campaign, Marcellus , to 
gains an prevent Canufium from falling into the hands of the Carthagi- 
advantage mans, marched thither againft Hannibal , and fo'on found means 
over Han- to draw him to a battle. Marcellus , after an obftinate difpute, 
tiibal. was obliged to retire with the lofs of 2700 men. Next day, 

however, after reproaching his foldiers with their cowardly be¬ 
haviour, he renewed the aChion, and drove the Carthaginians , 
with the lofs of 1000 men, to their camp. He himfelf loft 
above 3000 men in this battle, and had almoft all the reft 
wounded ; fo that though Hannibal retreated into Bruttium , he 
was not able to purfue him. During thefe tranfa&ions, the 
Hirpini, Lucani , and Volfcentes fubmittedto the conful Fulvius\ 
and J3K Fabius , the other conful, having taken Manduria , a city 
of the Salentines , by ftorm, where he made 4000 prifoners, fat 
-Tarentum down before Tarentum. The place was foon betrayed into his 
betrayed hands by the leaders of the Bruttians , who compofed part of the 
to the Ro- garrifon, and the inhabitants were treated by the Romans with 
mans. the greateft feverity, all thofe who efcaped the fword being fold 

for flaves, to the number of 30,000. Hannibal, about this 
time, obliged the Sicilian banditti, in the neighbourhood of 
Caulonia , to furrender at difcretion. Arriving too late to the 
relief of Tarentwn, he marched to Metapontum , and there con¬ 
trived a ftratagem, which had like to have proved fatal to Fa¬ 
bius. He fent two of the inhabitants to the conful with letters 


from the chief men of the city, offering to deliver up the place 
and the Carthaginian garrilbn into his hands. Fabius was pre¬ 
vented by the augurs from marching thither, and Hannibal , 
impatient of his delay, lent new emiifaries ; but thefe being 
arrefted and threatned with fevere punifhments, confefled the 
fecret. 


Afdrubal 


The 


Sp 


defeated Scipio , however, had entirely gained the affections of the Spa- 
by the Ro- niards, who joined him in great numbers, and enabled him to 


mans. 


Aid 


as 


After an obftinate engage¬ 


ment, he forced the entrenchments of the Carthaginians , whom 
he totally routed, killing, according to Livy , 3000 of them, 
and taking 12,000 prifoners, among whom were 2oeohorfe. 

8 ’ Afdrubal, 


8 ’ 
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AJdrubal, accompanied by MajfiniJJa , fled towards the Pwenees, 
with the remains of his fluttered army, having fent his ele¬ 
phants that way before. Scipio, notwithftanding the victory 
he had obtained, thought proper to return to Tarraco , which 
gave the other two Carthaginian commanders an opportunity 
of joining AJdrubal , and fettling with him the future operations 
of the campaign. It was agreed that AJdrubal , the brother of 
Hannibal ', fhould march into Italy with all the Spanifo forces he 
could draw together j that AJdrubal , the fon of Gijco, fhould 
take the command of all the Carthaginian troops in Spain ; and 
Mago, the other general, fhould go to the Balearic iflands to 
make new levies there. MaJJmiJJa had likewife a choice de¬ 
tachment of 3000 horfe affigned him, to fupport the Carthagi¬ 
nians in hither Spain .. The following year, which was the 
nth of the fecond Punic war, the Carthaginians, threatning to 
ravage the coafts of Italy , Sardinia , and Sicily , with a fleet of 

above zoo fail, Scipio detached 50 gullies to protedl the coafts of 
Sardinia. 


In the mean time the new confuls, Marcellas and Crifpinus , 
refolving to beilege Locri, ordered thither a body of troops that 
were encamped near Tarentum . Hannibal routed this detach¬ 
ment, with the lofs of 2000 men killed, befides 1200 prifoners. 

Not long after, he decoyed the two confuls, with a fmall efcori- 
of 220 horfe, into an ambufcade; 
killed, and Crijpinus^ who made his 
wounded. 


Marcel*us 

r flain, and 

elcape 5 was mortally his col- 


Marcellus 


Hannibal , by making ufe of the ring of Marcellas , W U e 


ofleflion of Salapia *, but the Salop 

turned the artifice 
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Carthaginian againft himfelf. They ____ _ 

who were Roman deferters, into the place, and then fuddenTy 
pulling up the draw-bridges, cut them in pieces. T ' *' * 
being thus deceived, marched to the ” ** " T 
the 
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oSClupea, and defeated them, with the lofs of 18 gallies, which 
he carried in triumph to Lihbeeum. 
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the lilver mines near Beecula had fupplied him with a very con- /« w ith an 
hderable quantity of treafure, he not only prevailed upon the 
Gauls to grant him a pafiage through their country, but like¬ 
wife to furnifh him with a proper number of recruits. The Ligu¬ 
rians received him in the fame manner; fo that he arrived at 
rlacentia fooner than the Romans , or even Hannibal , expe&ed, 
fitting down before this place, contrary to the rules of found 
policy, and continuing the fiege of it, he gave the Romans art 
opportunity of aflembling all their forces to attack him ; and 
thus not only loft all the advantages he might have reaped from 
the friendfhip of the Gallic nations, who had fo. greatly expe¬ 
dited 
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dited his march into Italy , but likewife totally ruined the Car . 

thaginian affairs in that country. 

Hannibal , in the beginning of next campaign, fent a body oi 
troops to ravage the country of the Valentines ; but the Romans 
entirely defeated this detachment, and killed 4000 of them 
Hannibal upon the fpot. Hannibal , not long after, having reinforced 
defeated his army by feveral garrifons, advanced to Grumentum , where 

by the Ro- 


Claudius Neri 


mans. 


with thelofs of only 500 men, killed 8000 of the enemy, and 
took 7000 prifoners. Upon this defeat he quickly retreated, 


Venttfu 


Hanna 


Metap 


jjdrubal , 

of Placentia , began his march for Umbria , where he defired his 
brother to join him. 


Hannibal 

mw 4- m 

intercepted, Claudius , at the head of 7000 chofen men, marche 
with the utmoft difpatch to join his collegue Livius Salinator , 
who was appointed to ait againft Jfdrubal. Having taken pro¬ 
per meafures to prevent any interruption in his march, he loon 
arrived at Sena , where Livius lay encamped within half a mile 
of the Carthaginians. Jfdrubal^ perceiving that the Romans 
were reinforced, decamped in the night, and after a fatiguing 
march, came to the Metaurus , a river in Umbria. As the Ro- 
defeated mans prefled hard upon him, he found it was impoflible to avoid 
and llain an engagement, and therefore difpofed his army to the greateft 
by the Ro- advantage. His troops being quite fpent with hunger and want 

of reft, were not able to renft the Romans , who were fuperior 
to them both in numbers and refolution. Afdrubal , feeing the 


dfdrubal 


mans. 

Bef. Ch. 


*94 


total defeat of his army, threw himfelf into the midft of a Ro¬ 
man battalion, and died fighting. According to Livy , 56,000 
of Afdrubal’s men fell in this bloody action, and near 6000 were 
taken prifoners; though Polybius makes the whole lofs of the 
Carthaginians not to have exceeded ic,ooo men. The Romans 
are faid by fome writers to have loft 8000 men in the battle, but 
others reduce them to 2000. 

Hannibal The firft news of this defeat which Hannibal received was 
greatly a f from Claudius , who arriving fix days after at his camp near Ca- 
ieded nufium , fent feveral Carthaginians , whom he had taken prifo* 
with this ners, to Hannibal in chains, and ordered AfdrubaV s head to be 
lofs. thrown into the Carthaginian intrenchments, or, as fome fay, 

to be fixed on a pole near them. Hannibal , ftruck with horror 
at this fight, cried out, 0 Carthage ! unhappy Carthage ! 1 am 
finking under the prejjiire of thy fate. He then retired to the ex¬ 
tremity of Brutium , where, afl'embling all his forces, he re¬ 
mained for a confiderable time in aftate of inaition, the Romans 
not daring to diftujrb him, fo formidable did they deem him 
alone, though every thing about him went to wreck. It was a 
difficult thing, fays Livy , to determine whether his conduit was 


more 


in profperity or adverfity. The 


Carthage , who were i'olicitous of preferving their pofleflions in 

■2 Spain) 
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Spain, concerned themfelves as little with the affairs of Italy , as 
though Hannibal had met with an uninterrupted feries of 

fuccefs. 

Hanno was fent from Carthage to fucceed Afdrubal in Spain, The Car - 
and joined the troops he brought with him to thofe commanded thagiam 
by Mago. Not long after his arrival he was defeated and taken unfuccdT- 
prifoner by the Romans. Mago, who made his efcape with the ful in 
cavalry, and a good part of the veteran infantry, joined Afdru- Spain, 
bal, the fon of Gifco, who continued for fome time in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gades. Lucius Scipio , the brother of Cornelius , 
took Aurinx, a city of importance, on the confines of lower 
Batica, and loon after fet out for Rome with the news of thefe 
fuccefl'es, which concluded the operations of this campaign in 
thofe parts. Valerius Lavinus , in the mean time, had made a 
defcent on the coaft of Africa ; and having deftroyed with fire 
and fword all the country about Carthage and Utica, returned 
to Ulybesum, defeating in his paflage a Carthaginian fquadron of 
tjo gallies. 

The next year Lucania fubmitted to the Romans ; but Han¬ 
nibal neverthelefs gained fome fmall advantages over the two 
confuls in the plains of Confentia, who, during all the reft of 
the campaign, durft not attack him. Mean time, Mago and Scipio 
Afdrubal, having aflembled an army of 50, or, according to gains a 
fome, of 70,000 foot, and 4500 horfe, ventured an engagement victory in 
with Scipio on the confines of Batica, and were entirely de- Spain over 
feated. Afdrubal retired to his camp, which he was at great the Car- 
palms to fortify; but feveral bodies of Spaniards deferting to the thagi- 
j Romans, he foon after abandoned his camp. In his retreat he mans . 
was overtaken by the Romans, who killed and difperfed all his 
men, excepting 7000, with whom he gained an advantageous 
poll:, where he entrenched himfelf. Ajdrubal and Mago , find¬ 
ing that numbers of them deferted, thought fit to abandon 
them, and elcaped by fea to Gades. Maffiniffa, after their de- Mafjiniffa 
parture, entered into a private treaty with Silanus , who had abandons 
been left.by Scipio, with 10,000 foot and 1000 horfe, to block the Car- 
up the Carthaginians. The Numidian king, having now thagini^n 
changed his party, by the connivance of Silanus, palled over interelt. 
into Africa with fome of the leading men of the Majfyli, in 
order to difpofe that nation to fecond his views. Having foon 
prevailed on his fubjedts to concur with him in the defign he 
had formed, he haftened back to Gades, to confer with Mago 
and Afdrubal, who had no fufpicion of his new engagement. 

Scipio foon after palling over into Africa , perfuaded Syphax, Syphax 
king of the Mafafyli, to abandon the Carthaginians, and to like wife 
enter into arr* alliance with Rome. Upon his return, he leaves the 
marched in perfon to befiege Illiturgis, and fent the brave knight Cartha - 
Marcius to reduce Cajlulo, both which cities had revolted from giniar.s. 
the Romans. The former was taken by affault, and all the in¬ 
habitants put to the fword; but the latter capitulated, and was 
more favourably treated. Marcius, after the reduction of Caftulo , 
marched againft Aftapa, which was the only confiderable city in 
Vo l. III. Q. Spain, 
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Spain, except Gades , in the pofleflion of the Carthaginians 
Having cut off almoft all the inhabitants in a Tally, he took p 0 f 
fefiion of the empty town. Notwithstanding the melanchoh 
fituation of the Carthaginian affairs in this country, Mago 
having received a reinforcement from Africa , as well as fomi 
Spanijh troops, made the proper difpofmons for ftill fupportinc 
the intereft of his republic. A report of Scipio’s death being 
publijfhed, had occafioned a confiderable revolt among the Ro¬ 
man allies in Spain , which gave the Carthaginians fome hopes 
of retrieving their affairs : Booo legionaries, on this news, alfo 
mutinied, and chofe two common foldiers to conduct them; 
The S^r- but thefe troops being, by a ftratagem, reduced and puniflied* 
itijh prin- Scipio foon after routed the Spanijh rebels, with the lofs of 
ces de- 17,000 men fain upon the fpot. In the mean time, a confpi. 
feated by raC y being difcovered at Gades , for betraying the city to the 
ic.pio. Romans , Mago fent the principal confpirators on board a galley 

to Carthage , and took luch precautions, that the Romans found 
the defign of attacking the city impracticable. Scipio, how¬ 
ever, being informed that MaJJiniJfa , who was at Gades , ear- 
iieftly defined to have an interview with him, to conclude the 
alliance betwixt him and the Romans , marched thither with a 
fmall body of troops; and MaJJiniJJa prevailing on Mago to fend 
him with a detachment to the continent, had a conference 
with the Roman general, and fettled every thing with regard to the 
alliance, Mago foon after being ordered to abandon Spain , and 
to haften with all his forces to the affiftance of Hannibal in 
Italy , before he left Gades , not only obliged the citizens to bring 
all their gold and filver to him, but plundered all their temples. 
In his paflage to Italy he made an attempt upon New Carthage , 
but was repulfed with the lofs of 8000 men. This misfortune 
obliged him to put into the Balearic iflands, where he continued 
during the winter, and reinforced his troops with zooo men 
Gades fab- from thofe iflands. The Gadetani , after his departure, fub- 
mitstothe mitted to the Romans , who were now mafters of almoft all 

Romans, Spain . 

Mago , next' fummer landing in Liguria with an army of 
lands with *2,030 foot and 2000 horfe, furprized Genoa , and afterwards 
an army the town and port of Save, where he ftationed 10 of his gallies, 
in Italy, fending back the reft to Carthage , upon a rumour that Scipio, 

who had been recalled from Spain , and was created conful, in¬ 
tended to invade Africa. Mago , foon after his arrival, was 
joined by great numbers of Gauls and Ligurians ; but did not, 
however, venture for fome time to leave that coaft. The ar¬ 
mies in Brutium , in the mean time, continued inactive, both 
of them being afflicted with a fevere peftilence. - 
The following year advice was Drought to Carthage , that 
fome Spanijh princes, who, after the departure of Scipio , had 
revolted from the Romans , in hopes of rendering themfelves in- 
dependant both of them and the Carthaginians , had been en¬ 
tirely defeated by the Roman generals, who were mafters of that 

whole country. About the fame time they were greatly alarm¬ 
ed 
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ed with the news, that the Romans had made a defcent near Lcelius 
ftippo-Regius, and were plundering all the neighbouring coun- invades 
tr If The fad revolution that had happened in their affairs, the Africa . 
defiruftion Q f all their veteran troops, the incapacity of their 

youth for war, the defection of Sypbax , Mafjinijfa, ana all their 
other allies, together with the ficklenefs of the Africans , afford¬ 
ed them a moft difmal profpe&, now they imagined that they 
were threatned with a fiege. Hearing, however, that it was 
only a fmall body of Romans under Leelius, who had landed at 
Hippo, they recovered from their pannic, and began to make 
the neceflary difpofitions for their defence. They fent an em- 
bafly to Sypbax , and to feveral other African Rsguli , folliciting 
their friendfhip and afliftance. They remitted 200 talents of 
filver to Philip of Macedon , in order to engage him to make a 
diverfion either in Italy or Sicily ; and they fent Mago a rein¬ 
forcement of 6000 foot, 800 horfe, 7 elephants, and 25 gallies, 
together with a large fum of money to make new levies. 

Lalius having had a conference with Maffiniffa , returned to 
Sicily with an immenfe booty, and about the fame time Mago 
received the reinforcements from Carthage. 

Scipio , being prevented by the fenate from carrying a formi- Scipio 
dable army into Africa , failed with a fleet to Locri, and having takes Lo- 
reduced that place partly by treachery, returned to Sicily, where cri, 
he continued his preparations for his African expedition. 

The Carthaginians , in the mean time, were under continual Sypbax re- 
apprehenfions of being invaded by the Romans , and had pofted news his 
parties on every promontory and hill bordering upon the fea, to alliance 
give them notice of the firft appearance of the enemy. To with the 
draw off Syphax from their alliance, Afdrubal , the fon of Gifco, Carthagi - 
waited upon him, and offered him in marriage his daughter mam. 
Sophoni/ba , a lady of exquiflte charms. The alliance was ac¬ 
cordingly concluded, and Syphax entered into an offenfive and 
defenfive league with the Carthaginians.. This young lady, 

Appian fays, had been formerly promifed in marriage to Majji- 
nifa ; but he being afterwards difpoffefled of the throne of his an- 
ceftors, Afdrubal now thinking him inconfiderable, broke his 
word to him. This prince afterwards became their moft formi¬ 
dable enemy, and contributed not a little to the ruin of their 
republic. 

Scipio , in the mean time, though Syphax had informed him of Scipio 

the new alliance he had entered into, neverthelefs perfifted in l a °ds in 

hisdefign of invading Africa, which was novv countenanced by Africa , 
the fenate, and foon after landed with a formidable army at the 
fair Promontory. The news of his arrival ftruck the Cartha¬ 
ginians with the greateft terror j they (hut their gates, pofted 
detachments upon the ramparts, ordered parties to patrole 
through the city in the night, and made fuch difpofitions, as 
though the place had been already inverted. Their only com¬ 
mander of repute was Afdrubal, the fon of Gifco, who had been 
defeated by Scipio in Spain, and their raw undisciplined troops 
were incapable of oppofing the Roman legionaries. Scipio dm- 

mediately 
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mediately, upon his arrival, ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Carthage , and poflefled hnhfelf of an oppulent city in 
the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and made 
8000 of its principal inhabitants prifoners.^ Thefe fuccefles 
greatly heightened the terror and confulion at Carthage , 
efpecially when it was known there, that Majfmiffa had joined 
Scipio with a body of zoo, or, as fome fay, 2000, Numidian 
horfe. Afdrubal, in the mean time, hearing that Scipio in¬ 
tended to inveft Utica , advanced to that place at the head of 
20,000 foot and 7000 horfe, or, according to fome, 30,000 foot 
and 3000 horfe; his fon Hartno , who attempted with 1000 horfe 
to throw himfelf into Utica, was intercepted and taken prifoner 
by the enemy, the greateft part of his detachment being cut in 
pieces. Syphax now openly declaring for the Carthaginians , 
and joining Afdrubal with 50,000 foot and 10,000 horfe, Scipio 
was obliged to raife the fiege of Utica , after he had continued it 
forty days j and retiring to a promontory near his fleet, there 
Rationed his troops in a fortified camp during the winter. 

Harm bal In Italy , Hannibal this year gained an advantage over the 
defeated conful Sempronius ; but was himfelf foon after defeated by that 
by the Ro~ general, with the lofs of 4000 men, which forced him to retire 

with his army to Croton . The other conful Cethegus , in the 
mean time, kept the Etrurians in awe, and prevented Mago 
from approaching his brother Hannibal. The Brutians , hear¬ 
ing of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa , for the moft part 
abandoned the Carthaginian intereft; fome of them expelled the 
Carthaginian garrifons, others put them to the fword, and thofe 
who durft not openly declare for the Romans , found means to 
inform the fenate of their averfion to the Carthaginians. Han- 
hibal , hearing that the Pcteleans had fent deputies to Rome, put 
the principal inhabitants under arreft, and difarmed the citi¬ 
zens. He treated other cities with greater feverity, and in par¬ 
ticular, gave up Thurium and its diftridt to be plundered, fparing 
only 3000 citizens and 500 peafants, whom he tranfplanted to 
Croton , where he fixed his head-quarters. 

Syphax , during the winter, having in vain offered his me¬ 
diation for a peace between the two republics, Scipio, in the 
fpring, moved from his entrenchments ; and having, in the 
courfe of the negotiation, informed himfelf of the negleft 
of difeipline in the Carthaginian and Numidian camps, he 


mans. 


Scipio 
routs Sy 


■phax and furprifed them both in the night, and fetring fire to the tents, 
Afdrubal. totally routed both armies. The two commanders efcaped 

only with 2000 foot and 500 horfe; but foon after rallied 
the remains of their fluttered armies, and formed a con- 
fiderable body of troops. This defeat threw the Cartha¬ 
ginians into the greateft confternation; fome of the fena- 
tors propofed to recal Hannibal , and others to afk a truce from 
the enemy; but the Barcinian fadlion, which was for purfuing the 
war, and continuing Hannibal in Italy , prevailed, 
fon of Handlear, was appointed to comtpand the troops 

in the room of Afdrubal, who was fentenced to die, but 

by 


-o 

Hanno , the 
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by the favour of the troops he avoided that punifhment. The 
Carthaginians and Syphax , both reinforcing their armies with 
the utmoft diligence, again took the field with 30,000 men. 

Scipio, in the mean time, had advanced to the walls of Carthage, 
but not being able to draw the citizens to an engagement, again 
inverted Utica. Hearing that Afdrubal and Syphax were at no 
great diftance, he turned the fiege into a blockade, and marched 
againft them. In a few days he came up with them, and totally- 
routed them, and ordering Lalius and MaJfiniJJa to purfue thofe 
who fled, he himfelf, with the main body of his troops, re¬ 
duced Tunis , and moft of the towns in the neighbourhood of 

Carthage. _ 

Immediately after this defeat, the fenate and fuffetes of Car¬ 
thage came to a refolution to recal Hannibal from Italy ; and, to 
prevent Scipio from laying fiege to their capital, they fent Ha- 
milcar with ion gallies to burn the Roman fleet, that lay at one 
of the promontories on their coaft. Scipio , however, reaching 
the place before the Carthaginian fleet, drew his gallies as near 
Ihore as he could, and repulfed the enemy, who neverthelefs 
took fix of his veffels. Syphax , in the mean time, being de- Syphax to- 
featcd and taken prifoner by MaJJiniJfa , who had alfo reduced tally de- 
his capital, the Carthaginians had no other refource than to fue feated by 
for peace to Scipio, who had again returned to Tunis, within 
fight of their capital. They therefore deputed 30 of their prin- The Car- 
cipal fenators to wait upon Scipio, who being introduced into tbaginians 
his tent, threw themfelves proftrate on the earth, and killed his f ue to 

feet. They then accufed Hannibal and the Barcinian fadtion as Scipio for 
the authors of all their calamities, and begged that their city, peace, 
which had twice merited deftrudtion fey the temerity of its citi¬ 
zens, might remain a monument of Roman clemency, pro- 
mifingat the fame time an implicit obedience to his commands. 

Scipio offered them peace on the following terms : he required, 

1. That they fhould deliver up all the Roman prifoners and de- 
ferters to him. 2. That they fhould recal their armies out of 
Italy and Gaul. 3. That they fhould never again fet foot in 
Spain, and fhould retire out of all the iflands between Italy and 
Africa. 4. That they fhould deliver up all their fhips to the 
Remans, 20 only excepted. 5. And fhould give to the Roman 
republic 500,000 bufhels of wheat, 30c, ?oo of barley, and pay 
5000 talents, or, according to fome, 5000 pound weight of 
filver. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance with thefe 
terms, and a truce being granted them, they immediately fent 
deputies to Rome, and at the fame time aifpatched an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to haften his return to Africa. 

During thefe tranfadtions, Mago was defeated in Infubria , by Mago de- 
M. Cornelius and P. §)uintilius Varus. Mago diftinguifhed him- feated in- 
felf greatly throughout the whole adtion, but being wounded in i.Jubria . 
the thigh, and carried out of the field, his troops were put to 
flight, with the lofs of 5000 men. The Romans loft 23: o men, 
befides the beftpart of the 12th legion. Mago , after having 
made an excellent retreat, by the favour of the night, returned 

0.3 to 
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to the coafts of Liguria , where he received orders to return 
forthwith to Carthage ; but he fcarce reached the ifland of Sar¬ 
dinia, when he died of his wounds. 

Hannibal Hannibal, in the mean time, was pent up in a corner of 
recalled Brutium; but when the meffengers from Africa informed him 
frcnv/r Jy. of the fenate’s pleafure, he expreft the utmoft concern and in- 
Eef. Ch. dignation, groaning and gnafhing his teeth, unable almoft to 
190. refrain from tears. “ Hannibal he exclaimed, “ is not van- 

“ quifhed by the Romans , but by the fenate of Carthage As 
he had forefeen what would happen, he had prepared a proper 
number of vefi’els to tranfport his forces to Africa ; and accord¬ 
ingly embarked them without delay, caufing fome Brutian 
troops, that refufed to accompany him, to be cruelly maffacred. 
Never banifhed man, according to Livy , fhewed fo much regret 
in leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
that of the enemy. He often turned his eyes wifhfully to Italy, 
accufing gods and men for his misfortunes, and calling down a 
thoufand curfes upon himfelf, if we will credit the fame author, 
for his not having, after the battle of Cannae, advanced to the 
walls of Rome. 

The Romans gave but a very indifferent reception to the Car¬ 
thaginian ambafiadors, and fufpe&ing their nncerity, referred 
them to the decifion of Scipio. They were confirmed in their 
fentiments, upon being informed, that the Carthaginians had 
violated the truce, by feizing fome Roman fhips, which had 
been driven by a florm before their harbour, and attacking 
thofe envoys whom Scipio had fent to demand them back. 

He arrives Hannibal landed with his troops at little Leptis , near Adrume- 
in Africa, -turn , after he had been abfent from Africa about twenty years. 

Upon his landing, he entered into a league with the prince of 
the Areacidee , a Numidian tribe not far from Adrumetum , and 
was foon after joined by 4.000 of Syphax’s horfe, which deferted 
from the fervice of Majfmijfa . As he did not think it proper to 
repofe any confidence in them, he put them all to the fword, 
and diftributed their horfes among his troops. The fecond fon 
of Syphax, and another Numidian prince, like wife joined him 
with a very ccnfiderable body of horfe. Having reduced raoft 
of the fortrefles in MaJftnifJAs kingdom, either by force or ca¬ 
pitulation, and being joined by another Numidian prince with 
2 3oo horfe, he advanced to Zama, a town about five days march 
from Carthage . Some of his fpies having been feized, kindly 
treated, and di[miffed by Scipio , he was fo charmed with this 
noble behaviour, that he fent a meflengerto defire an interview 
dasaepn? with him, which, by means of MajftniJJa , he obtained, in an 
erence open plain, their guards keeping at a diftance on both fides. 
vjth ScL Hannibal, having flattered Scipio in the moft refined and artful 
ic. manner, propofed the ceflion of Spain , Sardinia , Sicily, and of 

all the illands between Italy and Africa , as the terms of peace. 
Scipio, however, replied^ that he offered nothing but what the 
Romans already pofieffed, and that his republic, from the per- 
fidioufnefs of the Carthaginians , thought proper to impofe more 

rigorous 
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the decifion of the difpute betwixt them muft be left entirely to 

the fword. 

This conference, between two of the greateft generals the 
world ever produced, thus ending without fuccefs, they both 
retired to their refpe&ive camps. Next morning both com¬ 
manders drew up their armies in order of battle, reprefenting 
to them, that victory muft decide whether Romp. nr Ornrfh /i rra 

Ihould give law to the world. The en ----- 1S dereat _ 

time molt bloody and obftinate, the Roman legionaries being e( j by him 
many times repulfed by the Carthaginians , who were at lalt at Zutna 
broken and routed. The phalanx of Hannibal for a lone time 


ithftood 


MaJJiniJJi 


returned from the purfuit, they were put into diforder, and al- 
moft all cut to pieces. Hannibal , according to Appian , fir ft 
engaged Scipio. and afterwards Majfmijfa , in fingle combat, 
wherein he had the advantage. After having greatly fignalized 
himfelf by his condudt and bravery, he was obliged to fave 

**:*»#» < Thon ~ 11 - • 


' / - — r o — 

from whence he fled 


- - - y i / --j ui vr i 1 vyill 

he could confide, to Adrumetum. The lofs of the Carthaginians 
on this occafion is, by Livy and Polybius , reckoned 20,000 men 
killed, and as many taken prifoners; others reckon 25,000 
killed, and 8000 taken prifoners. The Romans loft only 2000 
or 2500 men. Hatinibal , returning to Carthage , preffed his 
countrymen immediately to conclude a peace. To this they 
were the more ftrongly excited, by the news they received of 
the overthrow of their ally, the fon of Sypbax, who was routed 
with the lofs of 15,000 men flain, and izo^ made prifoners. 

They accordingly fent thirty of their chief fenators to Scipio, a peace 
who, that he might have the honour of concluding the war, concluded 
was alfo defirous of a peace, and at their fecond audience, pro- between 
pofed to them the following conditions : 1. The Carthaginians t h eRowam 
lhall be governed by their own laws, and remain in poliefiion r~~ 

nf nil Hnmininnc * 9 . ’T'hp 


The Carthaginians fhall 


liver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive flaves, nrifo- 

_ c _ _1 _n z._ 1: _1_rr_ •# ir ? ' ^ . Du.uuut 


Hannibal forced 


low him, within thirty days after the treaty is figned. 3. They 
lhall alfo deliver up all their Ihips of war, except 10 triremes, 
and all their tame elephants, and lhall train up no more of thofe 

• 1 <■ /» • rpi /* 1 1 ^ 
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animals for the fervice. 
lhall 


The 


-O O - J - f - 

5. They lhall fupply the Roman legions with corn, and pay 

f oi» v11 • n on 11 fiia vof 1 1 of f ka o ro Vin- 


fend to Rome. 


They lhall 


they lhall 


fifty years, 10,000 talents, at equal payments. 7. Thev lhall 

1 • a *. * /• 1 1 n 1 rt ti — • _ _ _ 


Scip 


QC 


ftiail tak< 

ftjips 


lhall 


Nei 


them during the laft truce, g. They lhall reftore tc 
?ill they have ufurped from him and his anceftors, and 
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into an alliance with him. ic. They 111 all never, for the fu¬ 
ture, make any levies in Gaul or Liguria. 11. They {hall 
affift the Romans both by fea and land, whenever they are called 
upon fo to do. 12. The Roman armies fhall leave Africa with¬ 
in fifty days after the conclufion of the treaty. Thefe terms ap¬ 
peared fo intolerable to the populace of Carthage^ that they 
threatned to plunder and burn the houfes of the nobility; but 
Hannibal , having aiTembled a body of 6000 foot, prevented an 
infurreCtion, and by his influence completed an accommodation. 
He reprefented to the fenators the importance of uniting in their 
luffrages, intimating that it might be of fatal confequenee to 
theftate, if, by their divifions, they fliould throw more weight 
into the popular fcale, which already did but too much prepon¬ 
derate. The fenate therefore, accepting the terms propofed by 
Scipio , fent deputies to his camp, and made fatisfadtion for the 
{hips and effedta taken from the Romans during the laft truce, 
the fum amounting to 25,000 pounds weight of filver. The 
fenate and people of Rome having confirmed the articles grant¬ 
ed by Scipio , the Carthaginians , in purfuance of the treaty, de¬ 
livered up to that general above 5 v ' {hips, all of which he burnt 
in fight of Carthage. They like wife delivered up into the hands 
of the Romans all their elephants, all the flavc deferters, and 
prifoners of war. The public funds of Carthage being exhauft- 
ed by fo long and expenfive a war, the fenate found it vaftly 
difficult to raife a fum fufficient for the payment of the firfl: tax 
impofed by the treaty, which threw them into a melan¬ 
choly filence, and many could not even refrain from tears. 
Livy tells us, that Hannibal , laughing on this occafion, was re¬ 
proved by Afdrubal Hadus , of Hanno' s fa&ion, for infulting his 
country in the time of its affliction, which, he infinuated, was 
owing to his condudt. The money was raifed, by laying a tax 
on all the citizens of Carthage. Thus ended the fecond Punic 
war, which, according to Livy and Polybius , was terminated 
eighteen years after the firfl: hoftilities committed againft the 
Romans by Hannibal. 

The following year an army of Gauls and Ligurians , headed 
by one Hamilcar a Carthaginian , having ravaged the territories 
of the allies of Rome , the Roman fenate threatned to renew the 
war with the Carthaginians , if they did not deliver up Hamilcar. 
What anfwer the Carthaginians returned to this menace is not 
mentioned; but the death of Hamilcar , who was foon after 
killed in an engagement, put an end to this difpute between the 
The Car - two republics. Majfmifja in the mean time, at the inftigation 
tha°inians of the Romans , had unjuftly feized on part of the Carthaginian 
are forced dominions in Africa , under pretence that thofe territories for- 
by the Ro- merly belonged to his family. The Carthaginians , being con- 
ntans to a- {trained to accept of the Romans as mediators, were obliged to 
gree to a cede thofe territories to that ambitious prince, and to enter into 
diftionour- an alliance with him. • 

able peace The year following the Carthaginians fent 50 Euhoic talents of 
with Maf~ filver to Rome , in purfuance of the late treaty; but the filver 
fiAfa. not 
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Upon 


it being 

nifters 


were obliged to borrow a fum of money at Rome to make 
'“‘Vhp deficiency. According to Appian , the trade of the Car- 
Tmians begr.n, even at this time, to flourifh, notwithftanding 
U their (hipping had fo lately been in a manner deftroyed. 

This is a ftrong proof of the furprizing genius of that people 

for commerce, even in their moft deprefled and miferable con¬ 
dition Not long after thefe tranfa&ions, Livy tells us, that. 
one Hamilcar , a Carthaginian general, commanded an army of 
Gauh- but was defeated, and taken prifoner by Cethegus. 
Whannfluence this event had on the Carthaginian affairs hiffory 
informs us not. Hannibal, in the mean time, ftill kept up his 
credit at Carthage , and obtained the command of an army, de¬ 
fied to act againft fome neighbouring African powers ; which 
„j V e fuch offence to the Romans, that, notwithftanding the 
iartlminians had made them a prefent of a golden crown, and 
thanked them in a moft polite manner for the peace they had 
granted them, they refufed to releafe the Carthaginian pnfoners, 
till detained in Italy ; declaring, that they could not releafe 
them, as long as Hannibal, their moft avowed and inveterate 
enemy, was at the head of an army in Africa. The Cartha- 
mians, upon this remonftrance, recalled Hannibal home, and 
conferred upon him the office of praetor, in which poft he be- 
haved fo as to gain univerfal applaufe. He regulated the finan- Hannibal 
ces in fuch a manner, that conffderable favings were laid up reforms 
yearly for the public fervice. As fuch a laudable condu<ft muft f evera l 
have been founded upon a reformation of many abufes, it un- abufes at 1 ] 
doubtedly drew upon him the hatred of many perfons concerned Carthage. 
therein. He not only put the management of the public reve- 
liues upon a good footing ; but^ alfo rectified thofe irregularities 
that had crept into the adminiftration of juftice. To prevent 
the rapacity and arbitrary proceedings of the judges, he procured 
thepaffing of a law, whereby it was enacted, that the judges 
Ihould be chofen annually, and that none fhould continue in 
office beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles, 
but extremely pleafed the populace of Carthage . Hannibal 
having deteded the frauds of the officers concerned in the public 
revenues, as well as the collufions of thofe pofTelled of other lu- 
crative pofts, they exerted their utmoft malice to ruin him, by 
excitine the Romans to purfue him to deftrudtion. According- 
_ ervilius, M. Claudius Marcellus, and gKTerentius Culeo 

arrived at Carthage , to accommodate, as it was pretended, the 

difference between the Carthaginians and Majjiniffa but in 

reality to ruin Hannibal, whom they accufed of carrying on a 

fecret intelligence with king Antiochus, to the prejudice of the 

Romans. Hannibal, knowing the difpofition of his countrymen. He is o- 

thought it prudent to fubmit to the neceflity of the times; and bliged to 

having made all the proper difpofttions for his departure, went leave the 

out of the city in the dufk of the evening, in a foreign drefs, city. 

attended only by two companions^ ignorant of his dengn. 

■ Having 
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Having previoufly Rationed horfes at different place 
route, he quickly arrived at a little caftle of his own ne 
Jus, and embarking on board a veffel that waited for hi 
over to the ifland Cercina. The populace of Cart}. 
morning after hi 


city 


--? - o 4 

that he had been affaflinated by the Roman faction; but in a few 
days the truth was difcovered. Hannibal pretended at Cercina 


the 


*Tyn, - - . - ... * _ 

arrival, he was treated with all the marks of diftin&ion due to 

his exalted merit. Having a conference foon after with the foil 


OP w ^ 

Ephefi 


Daphne near Antioch 


prince himfelf, and fixed him in a refolution to declare war againft 

■Vl rpr » t /•--»* 1 rV . 

Rome. 1 he 




He preffe 

Antiockus 


bal’s intrigues they might be embroiled with the Romans , thought 
proper to fend them advice, that he was withdrawn to the court 
of Antiochus. This news not a little alarmed them, and the 
king might have turned fo lucky an accident greatly to his ad- 
vantap-e. had he known how to make a proper ufe of it. Ban- 


carry 


fhould 


Italy . 

Endea- 


countrymen to take up arms againft the common enemy, pro¬ 
vided the king would truft: him with the command of a fleet of 


i 


% » 


r 


fhips 


~-^-r a' 

to incite Arijlo, a Ty 


Antiochus at firft 
Hannibal difpatched 


the Car- there more ftrongly in his intereft. As Ari/Io affociated chiefly 
thagir.ians w ith the members of the Barcinian faction, the other party fuf- 
againftthe pe<Sfing his defign, feized him, and called upon him to clear 
Romans, himfelf. What he alledged in his juftification not giving fatis- 

fa&ion, fome of the members of the fenate were for treating 
him as a fpy j but others thought this might be a bad precedent, 
as no evidence could be produced againft him. The determina¬ 
tion of the affair being deferred till next day, the crafty Tyrian 
in the mean time made his efcape; but before his departure, 
left in the public hall, where juftice was adminiftred, a writing 
that fully declared the reafon of his coming to Carthage. The 
fenate, to fhew how religioufly they intended to obfervethe 
laft treaty, immediately fent advice of this to the Remans . 
Hannibal not Iona after had feveral conferences at Ephefus with 


P 

Antioc 


Sulpitius affedted to fhew him 


all occafions; but his chief aim, by all his inftdiotis behaviour, 
was to render him fufpedted, and to leffen his credit with the 
Confe- king, in which he fucceeded. Some authors relate, that Sapu 
rence be- was alfo joined in this embaffy, and that he likewife vinted 
twixt/fow- Hannibal. Scipio , it is faid, in one of his converfations, delired 


nibaiandi Hannibal —., - --- „ 

hiftory ? He replied, Alexander , king of Macedon ; became* 

with 


Sett. 
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with an inconfiderable body of troops, he had extended his 
nquefts into countries fo widely diftant, Being then afked 
who was the next to him, he anfwered Pyrrhus , who firft un- 
derftood the art of encamping to advantage. Scipio then de¬ 
manding of him whom he looked upon as the third captain, 
he made no fcruple of mentioning himfelf. Scipio here not be?- 
ine able to refrain from laughing, added, (i What would you 
have faid if you had vanquifhed, me ?” <e I would,” replied 
Hannibal , “ have ranked myielf above Alexander , Pyrrhus , and 
“ all the generals the world ever produced.” Plutarch relates 
this ilory in a different manner, and fays, that Hannibal gave 
the firft place to Pyrrhus , the fecond to Scipio, apd the third to 
himfelf; but the relation of Livy is more fpirited and more con¬ 
formable to Hannibal’s character. 

Antiochus having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal on ac¬ 
count of his conferences with the Roman ambaffadors, would 
not for fome time admit him into his councils. Hannibal at 
firft took no notice of this flight; but at length entreated An - 
tiocbus to dtfcover to him the caufe of his late coldnefs. Hav¬ 
ing learned the reafon, he foon fatisfied the prince of the falfe- 
hood of his fufpicions, by declaring to him, that in his tender 
infancy he had fworn at the altar always to bear an implacable 
enmity to the Romans. Hannibal being reftored to favour, pre¬ 
parations vyere made to execute the fcheme fie had formed ; 
however, foon after Antiochus , by the intrigues of his minifters, 
and the malicious fuggeftions of Thoasthe Mtolian , was pre¬ 
vailed upon to drop the defign, and purfued other meafures, 
which proved fatal to himfelf. . . 

Some time after, the Carthaginians offered to fupply the Ro- The Car¬ 
mans with a million of bufhels of wheat, and 500,000 bufhels thaginians 
of barley, as a free gift. They alfo propofed to equip a fleet °ff er a ®f" 
at their own expence for their fervice, and to remit to Rome tance to 
at once the whole remainder of the fum impofed upon them by t ^ le R°~ 
the late treaty. The Romans gave their ambaffadors a kind re- mam - 
ception, but refufed to accept of their offers. From this inci¬ 
dent, we may form fome idea of the incredible induftry of the 
Carthaginians , as well as of their furprifing genius for trade. 

For tho’ they had been exhaufted by a moll ruinous war, ftript 
of almoft all their dominions, deprived of their fhips, and 
feemingly reduced to the extremefl mifery, they yet found 
means, in ten or twelve years time, again to become wealthy 
and powerful. 

Antiochus , fome time after, finding the bad fuccefs of his own 
fchemes, again had recourfe to Hannibal ; who forgetting the ill 
ufagehe had met with, moft willingly gave his advice to the dif- 
trefled prince, tho’ his counfels were again neglected. After a fe- 
fies of misfortunes, Antiochus was obliged to afk a peace of the 
Roman generals upon any terms ; and they infilling, as the chief 
article, that Hannibal fhould be delivered up to them, he was 
obliged to condefcepd to their demand. Hannibal , however, 

forefeeing 
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forefeeing what would happen, had taken care to retire in time to 
the ifland of Crete. It appears from Scipio Naftca's fpeech in Lin 
that Hannibal was a general in the Syrian army at the battle of 

Magnefia ; from whence, as well as from other circumftances, 

we have reafon to believe that he was prefent in all the prin¬ 
cipal a&ions that happened between the Romans and Antk. 
thus. Hannibal , upon his arrival among the Gortynii in Crete. 
was afraid of being robbed of his riches ; and therefore filled 
feveral veffels with molten lead, juft covering them over with 
gold and filver, and placed them for fecurity, as he pretended, 
in the temple of Diana , at the fame time concealing his trea¬ 
sure in hollow ftatues of brafs. From Crete he retired to the 
court of Prufias king of Bythynia , with whom he found means 
to unite feveral neighbouring princes and ftates in a league 
againft Eumenes king of Pergamus , a profeffed friend to the Ro¬ 


mans. 


During 
Hannibal 


and to have reduced him to great ftraits, more by force of ge¬ 
nius than fuperiority of ftrength. The Romans fending am- 
baffadors to Prufias , and complaining of the prote&ion he af¬ 
forded Hannibal , that ungrateful prince refolved to deliver him 
up, and fent a party of foldiers to furround his houfe. Han- 
nibal) having before difcovered that no confidence was to be 


Prujii 


fible 


pofted 


~ ~ [--- 

occafion. Having 


fon, he expired at 70 years of age, his death reflecting an eter¬ 
nal ignominy upon the Romans , whofe infatible thirft after em¬ 
pire had extinguifbed all generous fentiments and heroic vir¬ 
tue in their minds. Polybius feems to make Hannibal a pattern 
for all fucceeding commanders 3 and Livy , notwithftanding his 
partiality, owns himfelf aftonifhod at his wonderful conduft 


Afdrubal. The 


variety 






differing in language, manners, genius, and other particular 
even after fortune had declared againft him, and when they 
were in want both of money ana provifions, was a full de- 
monftration of his confummate abilities. Polybius obferves, that 
it would have been much more fatal to the Carthaginians to 
have loft him, than any of the armies he ever commanded. 

What we have already obferved of his facetious difpofition and 
love for the mufes, is confirmed be Gellius and others. He ex- 
p refled a great reverence for the gods; and was diftinguilhea 
for his continence, temperance, uncommon wifdom, and con¬ 
tempt of riches. He feems, however, to have had little hu¬ 
manity in his difpofition, and not to have been much fwayed 
by the rules of juft ice and probity. Polybius , as an apology 
for his defers, thinks that it would be but fair to conclude, 
that they ought rather to be attributed to the difficulties with 

which 
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... he was obliged to ftruggle, during the courfe of fo long 

i .../Umo o war- than to his own natural difpofition *. 
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After 


rent 
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Hannibal 
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fuipicious eye; tho’ to pre¬ 
dates had ordered two Ihips 
effe&s, razed his houfe, and 
1 exile. They likewife no- 
of Ariji 


tihed to me : ; at the fame time to the Roman fenat e Muffin ift 

Hannibal ; comp ^ment G f Majftnifa , who had feized upon and the 

territory called Emporia , which was litu- Cartoag: 

. . near tne leuei Syrtis, and was extremely rich and fruit- mans. 

The Romans fent deputies to examine the matter upon 

he foot • but thefe returned without coming to any refolutton, 

■P. , • _ run rtnffpflinn of what he had feized. 


part 


lelTer 


4 


Maflinifli 


Ahnut ten vears anci, ,—. . 1 , n 

is father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Sy- 

« ‘h~’ ‘ £ h Vain^pSak/ £*£& witfS 

K fome°time Undecided, it length they effafted an The **• 

accommodation between Mafmifa and the Carthaginians ,. con- mam la- 
S” the former in the poffeffion of his unjuft acquisitions, vourthe 

a,™reloring to the latter too hoftages whom they had till that Mafmiffi 

voured foon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Ro- 

concerting meafures with the Roman ambafladors in Af- 
l lor diat purpofe. The latter affirmed, that the fenate of 
Carthage had affembled by night in the temple of Mfculapius. 
coninr with fome ambanadors fent to them by 


Perfe 


Macedon 


MaffiniJJa at the tame time ail 
ad difoatched minifters to Perje 



' artha - 
a treaty 


This, tho’denied by the uarwagimum y yv,- 

ieved to be true. Not long after MaJTiniJfa made an irruption MaffimJJh 
ieved to be true. » d po ffeffed himfelf of above 70, commits 

xyjLU, an y _ „ nt „ 'T'Ur> r.nrthn. 


nto the province of 

Appian will have it, 5 

ic nnnn this- annlied 


o towns and caftles. The 


importunity to the Ro~ ftilities 
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nan fenate for redrefs. The reprefentations offfie Catthag 


wan 


uauauuio **«■ — 

Gulujfa , Majfinijfa 


r a deep impreflion upon the the Car- 
who was then prefent, was thaginians . 

a _»*/Q- T'Kp vnun<r 


:ailea upon to vindicate - -_ r L: e rT 

irince making but a lame excufe for the proceedings of his fa 

lagmiam in the poffeffion of their juft ^efired 


Numidta 



• Aul. Gel. Noa. At. 1. v. Polyb. 1. xhLiv.l. xxviii & alibi paf. 
ill. 1. xxxii. Diod. Sic. 1. xxvi. Corn. Nep. & Anr. \ lft. Pint, m 
annib. in Marcel, in Flamin. & alib. Val. Max. &c. fend 
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fend deputies to Rome to clear up the difpute. The Romm i 
a&ed in this evafive manner partly from their implacable h a . 
tred to the Carthaginians, and partly in hopes of receiving f uc . 
cours from MaJJiniffa in the Macedonian war, which they were 
juft going to enter upon. 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable flavery 
under which they groaned, difpatched ambaffadors to Rome, and 

V . 1 Ml' . r 1 ../I 1 n : 


offered 


bufhels of barley into what part 

fhould appoint. Maffinffa 


only offered the fame quantity of corn, but likewife to add 1200 
horfes, and 12 elephants, to thofe reinforcements which thev 

- « * « /• . . .1 r\ mt t r\ t * 


benaviour 


army 


The 


affected to fhew 


their hearty friends. The 


honour, and fent Cato, a man famous for committing enormi¬ 
ties under the fpecious pretext of public fpirit, to accommodate 

-.4 1* . • . rr* • rr 1 .1 /nr .7 * • m, 

ms. The 
led to the 
that upon 


differences betwixt Majjinijfa and the Carthag 
latter refufed to fubmit to his mediation, and appe; 
treaty concluded by Scipio ; which fo incenfed Cato, 
his return home, he preffed the fenate in the moft ; 
at the fame time moft virulent manner, to deftroy Ga 
Some vears before this period. Cartbape was mif 


Cato in¬ 
cenfed 
againft 
the Car- 

thagini- at the fame time moft virulent ma 
ans. Some years before this period, 

Majjinijfa by three potent fa&ions. That 
fupporcs a headed by one Hanna ; that in 
faction in Hannibal PaJJer ; and that formed of the populace by 


intereft of Majfimjj 


was 


Carthag 


Hamilcar 


Two 


He defeats 


ftruggled for the dominion of the city. The popular faftion 
prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees and their 
adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators, who retiring to 
the court of Majjinijfa, excited him to a war with the Cartha¬ 
ginians . Majjinijfa fent two of his Tons to Carthage, to folicit 
the return of the exiles; but the Carthaginians would not admit 
them into their city, and even purfued them and cut off fome 
of their retinue. This occafionibg a frefh rupture, Majjinijfa 
befieged Orofcopa ; which AJdrubal, a Carthaginian general, at¬ 
tempted to relieve. His army, which confined of 25,000 foot 
the Car- and 400 horfe, was reinforced by 6000 men, under the com- 
tba?Jnians mand of two Numidian captains who deferted from Majjinijfa. 
under AJ- Afdrubal being decoyed by Majjinijfa i nto a barren plain, was 
dtubal. there defeated by him, ana obliged to fue for peace. 

The Carthaginians, in order to terminate their contefts with 
this prince, offered to yield up to him the territory of Empo¬ 
rium, to pay down 200 talents cf filver, and to remit 800 mor 
at a ftipulated time. But MaJJinifJa infilling upon the return 
of the exiles, they did not come to any decilion. The Ro¬ 
man deputies, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after 
the battle, had orders to infift upon a peace if the Carthagi¬ 
nians had obtained the vi£lorv ; but in cafe n/r ' r ,r - **•**“ ' l,r - 


o 
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torious, 


affure 


Maffiniffa was vie- 
if their fnendihip* 

and 
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mJ to pufli him on to the war, which continued for fome time 
onger with great animofity. The Carthaginians at length were The Car- 
5 locked up in their camp, where they were foon diftreffed with thaginlans 
i famine, which produced a plague that fwept off great num- routed 
bers of their men; fo that they were obliged to fubmit to the again by 
terms prefcribed by MaJfiniJJa , who, among other things, forced Maffi- 
them to pafs under the yoke unarmed and half naked. GuluJJa , vija. 
however, not fatisfied with this revenge, fell upon them with 
his Numidian horfe, and cut them almoft all to pieces, only 
Jljdrubal, and fome other officers of diftinftion, efcaping out of 

58,000 men. ... . ' 

The Carthaginians being fully apprifed of the enmity of the 
Romans , and being now apprehenfive of their refentment, they 
impeached Afdrubai!, general of the army, and Carthalo , com¬ 
mander of the auxiliary forces, together with their accompli¬ 
ces, as guilty of high treafon, for being the authors of the war 
waged with the king of Numidia. They alfo fent a deputation 
to Rome, to difcover what fentiments were entertained there 
of their late conduct; offering all kinds of fubmiffion, and even * 
leaving it to the fenate to propofe their own terms. Thefe 
minifters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies were 
difpatched, who returned with the fame fuccefs. The Cartha- 
prims now believing their deftruftion refolved upon, were 
filed with the utmoft defpair ; efpecially when they heard of 
the great preparations making at Rome, and that the populous 
and flourifhing city of Utica had entered into an alliance with 
the Romans , and voluntarily fubmitted to them. 

The new confuls, in the mean time, formally declared war TheJ?*- 
againft Carthage ; and having embarked their troops, proceeded mans de- 
to Ulybcenm in Sicily, from whence it was propofed to tranfport dare war 
them to Utica. The Carthaginians , to avert the impending againft 
danger, difpatched to Rome other ambaffadors, with full pow- the Car- 
ers to aft as they fhould think fit for the good of the republic, thagini- 
and even to fubmit themfelves without referve to the pleafure ans, 
of the Romans. The fenate of Rome feemed to be in fome mea- 
fure fatisfied with this abfolute furrender, and promifed them 
their liberty and the enjoyment of their laws, on condition 
that they fent 300 hoftages to the confuls at Lilyheeum , and who 
comply with all their orders. The Carthaginians being abfo- agree to 
1 utely incapable of coping with fo formidable an enemy, and give 300 
at this juncture in want of almoft every thing, one of their hoftages 
fenators exhorted them for the prefent to obey. No fcene can to the 
be conceived more moving than that exhibited at Carthage confuls. 
when the hoftages were delivered up. As the ambaffadors de¬ 
livered them to the confuls before tne thirty days were expired, 
they were not entirely without hopes of foftening their hard¬ 
hearted enemy : but the conful only told them, that upon their 
arrival at Utica , they fhould learn the farther orders of the re¬ 
public. The confuls, upon their arrival at Utica, were again 
waited upon by the Carthaginian ambaffadors, who defired to 
know the real intentions of the Roman fenate. They were 

received 
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The Ra- received with great pomp by the confuls j who did not think 

mans ne- it expedient to communicate all the commands of their repub. 
verthelefs lie at once, left they fhould appear fo harfli and fevere, that 
invade the Carthaginians would have refufed a compliance with them, 
Africa. They therefore firft demanded a fufficient fupply of corn for 
Bef.Chrift the fubfiftence of their troops: then, that all their triremes 

ihould be delivered up, and afterwards their military machines, 
and laftly their arms. The Carthaginians found themfelves en- 
thaginians fnared by thefe exceffive demands ; but not being able to re¬ 
deliver up je£t the laft of them, obeyed with the utmoft relu&ance and 
all their concern 


149 
The Car- 


arms to Cenforinus the conful, now imagining the Carthaginians not 
the .fo- capable of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abandon 
mansy their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to demolifh it, permit- 
who com- ting them to build another 80 ftadia from the fea; but without 
mand walls or fortifications. The embafladors, thunder-ftruck with 
them to this decree, in vain endeavoured by their entreaties and tears 
abandon to excite the compaffion of the Romans. When this laft cruel 
their city, command was mentioned in Carthage, the citizens were ftruek 

with defpair, and for fome time behaved in a frantic and fu¬ 
rious manner j but when their firft tranfports of grief were 
over, and their paflions began to fubfide, they unanimoufly re- 
folved to die upon the fpot, rather than comply with the bar¬ 
barous orders of the Romans , whofe bafenefs and perfidy on 


The Car 


this occafion cannot be too greatly detefted. 

The Carthaginians being animated by defpair, took the ma- 
, . . lefa&ors out of prifon, gave the flaves their iiberty, and incor- 

refolve to* porated both with their troops. A pardon was then granted 

to Afdrubal, who was invited to employ the 20,000 men he 
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refblve to 

defend 
them¬ 
felves. 


Carthage 


had raifed in defence of his country. To fupply themfelves 
with arms, men and women were continually employed in all 
the public buildings as in fo many worle-houfes, and every day 
made 144 bucklers, 300 fwords, 1000 darts, and 500 lances 
and javelins. When iron and brafs were wanting for their 
larger machines, they made ufe of gold and filver, melting 
down the ftatues, and vafes, and even the utenfils of private 
families, the moft covetous on this occafion becoming liberal. 
As they were deftitute of materials for making ropes, the wo¬ 
men, even thofe of the firft rank, cut off their hair, and abun¬ 
dantly fupplied their wants on this occafion. 

The confuls not being under any apprehenfions frotaCarthag 


1 


by the 
Romans. 


invefted as it was now difarmed, made no great hafte to march againft 

the city. The Romans , when they invefted the place, propofed 
immediately to take it by ftorm ; but to their great aftonilhment 
found the ramparts well guarded with armed men, and were 
repulfed with lofs. Afdrubal , in the mean time, having greatly 
encreafed his army, came and encamped in their neighbour¬ 
hood, and foon reduced them to great ftraits by intercepting 

parties. The garrifon likewife repulfed the Ro¬ 
mans in all the attacks they made ; and by their vigorous (al¬ 
lies, deftroyed moft of their works and battering engines. Cen- 


their 
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foiniiS, we are told by Appian , played one vaft ram againft 
the walls with 6000 foot, and another with a prodigious num¬ 
ber of rowers. The Carthaginians , however, repulled the Ro- 
mfflis , when they attempted to ftorm the breach made by their 
rams* and afterwards repaired it in the night. After a very 
unfuccefsful campaign, in which the Roman army had met 
with feveral defeats, and part of the fleet had been burnt by 
the befiegers, one of the confuls was recalled to Italy. The 
Romans having imprudently attacked Afdrubal , their whole 
army would have been cut off, had not Scipio JEmilianus , who 
was then only a military tribune, with great intrepidity co¬ 
vered their retreat. Scipio having greatly raifed his reputation 
by his bravery and condu&, Majjinijfa , who was on his death¬ 
bed, fent for him to confult him about regulating the fuccef- 
fion of his three fons, whom he left joint heirs of his domi¬ 
nions. The Romans, about thefame time, took feveral ftrong 
holds belonging to the Carthaginians ; and Scipio, upon his re¬ 
turn from Numidia , prevailed with Phameas , general of the 
Carthaginian cavalry, to defert to the Romans with zzoo of 
his horfe. . 

The next campaign the conful Calpurnius Pifo , and his lieu- The Car- 
tenant Mancinus, conduced the war in Africa. The Cartha - thoghnans 
ginians were fo ftrong this year, that they obtained feveral ad- gain fcvc- 
vantages over the Romans j and towards the clofe of it, obliged ral advan- 
them to raife the fiege of Hippo Zaritus , which they had car- tages over 
ried on the whole fummer. The fiege of Carthage feemed for the Ro- 
the prefent to be fufpended ; and the Roman generals, after nans. 
having fpent the whole, campaign in fruitlefs expeditions, re¬ 
turned, in the beginning of winter, with their fleet and army 
to Utica. The Carthaginians , in the mean time, having en- 
creafed their troops, daily got new allies, and applied for alflf- 
tance to the counterfeit Philip, who paffed for the fon of Perfeus 
king of Macedon , and was then at war with the Romans , pro- 
miftng to fupply him with money and ftiips. 

The following fpring, having put all their places of ftrength 
in the beft pofture of defence, they fent ambafladors to two of 
the fons of Majfinijfa, who had hitherto remained neuter, and 
to the independant Mauritanian princes, in order to form a 
powerful alliance againft the Romans. About this time Afdru¬ 
bal, the general of the Carthaginian army, being defirous alfo 
of commanding in the town, falfely accu'fed another Afdrubal , 
who was commander of the garrifon, of a defign to betray the 
republic; and the innocent perfon being inftantly difpatched 
without any juft procefs, he obtained his deflre. 

Not long after Mancinus , who had the conduct of the fiege, 
while the conful Calpurnius marched againft the inland towns, 
took poft in part of the town, which, on account of its rocky 
fituation, had been neglected by the Carthaginians. The be¬ 
gged not only prevented any ill confluences from this lodge¬ 
ment, but even cut off the retreat of the Romans , who were 
foon reduced to great difficulties. Scipio JEmilianus at this time 
Vo l . Ill, R landing 
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commit¬ 
ted to 

Scipio. 


The con- landing in Utica in quality of conful, immediately failed to 
dufting of their relief, and brought them off fafe in his fliips. Soortaf- 
the liege ter, having ordered Calpurnius to join him with his troops he 

marched to Carthage , and in the night-time attacked that nart 
of the city called Magalia , which after an obftinate refinance 
he took by ftorm, the Carthaginians , in great confirmation re¬ 
treating to Byrfa , being followed by the forces that were'en- 
camped without the town. Afdrubal was fo enraged at the lofs 
of Magalia , that next morning, either to gratify his revenge¬ 
ful temper, or to render the befieged defperate, he ordered all 
the Roman prifoners taken during the war to be maflacred. 

Whilfl: he was thus venting his fury upon the Roman cap¬ 
tives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fenators who had 
been fo brave as to oppofe his tyranny, Scipio drew lines of 
circumvallation and contravallation acrofs the ifthmus, and en¬ 
tirely cut off the communication of the city with the land. 
Having compleated this v/ork, the conful next blocked up the 
mouth of the old harbour by a mole, which he accompldhed 
with vafl: labour. The befieged, infiigatcd by defpair, fet all 
hands to work, and with an induftry lcarce to be paralleled 
dug a new bafon, and opened a communication with the fea. 
They equipped with great diligence a fleet of 50 quinqueremes, 
with a vait number of other veflels, built chiefly of the old 
materials found in their magazines. Thefe amazing works 
were fo fecretly carried on, and fo fuddenly compleated, that 
the Romans were confounded when they faw their fquadron ap- 
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pear at fea ; and fo great was 


Apt 


lieves the Carthaginians might have totally ruined the Roman 
fleet, had they immediately attacked it; which indeed feems 
very probable, as they would have found the Roman veflels, 
deftitute of rowers, foldiers, and officers. The Carthaginians 
imprudently deferred the engagement for two days ; which 
gave the Romans leifure to prepare for an adion, which tho’ 
very bloody, was indecifive. The following morning the bat¬ 
tle was again renewed, and continued with great obfiinacy till 
late at night; when the Carthaginians were obliged to retire, 
and fail for fhelter to the city. JEmilianus next morning at¬ 
tempted to make himfelf matter of a terrace which had been 
thrown up againft the walls towards the fea, for the conve¬ 
nience of loading and unloading goods. The befieged repulfed 
him with prodigious (laughter, and at night many of them 
fwimed out to fea, and fet fire to the engines that had been 
created on his gallics. A few days afterwards, however, he took 
the place by aflault, and ereded a wall upon it dole to the 
walls of the city, and of equal height with them. Winter ap¬ 
proaching, he fufpended all further attacks upon the city till 
the return of good weather. 

In the mean time he marched againft the Carthaginian army 
that was encamped near Ncphsris , and from thence lent con¬ 
voys of provifions by fea to Carthage. After a defperate at¬ 
tack he forced their entrenchments, the whole Carthaginian 

armyr 
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aririyj which confided of 84,000 men, being either cut to pieces He defeats 
or taken prifoners, except 4000, who difperfed themfelves in the Car- 
the neighbouring villages. Afdruhal , difheartned by the lofs thaginian 
of the army, ottered, in the name of the Carthaginians, to army, 
fubmit to what conditions the Romans pleated* provided they 
would only fpare the city : but the conful abfolutely refuted 
to recede from his inftrudtions with regard to the demolition 
of Carthage . Early the following Spring Scipio again returned 
to the fiege, and ordered Lalius , his lieutenant-general, to at¬ 
tack the Cothon , while he made another attack upon Byrfa . 
lalius forced the wall that furrounded the Cothon , and being 
joined by Scipio , threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city 
that was near it. Next morning, having received a reinforce¬ 
ment of 4000 men from their camp, they attempted to force 
their way through the ftreets to the citadel. The Carthagini- ar >d ta ^ e3 
am having been greatly weakened by a famine, mfomuelTthat Cvthnge 
they had been obliged for fome time to feed upon human flefh, by ftorm. 
and having fcarce ftrength to handle their arms, Scipio in fix kef-thrift 
days effected this but in the conteft loft a vaft number of 
men. Having fet fire to that part of the city next to Byrfa * he 
afterwards levelled the rubbifli, and appeared with his whole 
army before the citadel. The Carthaginians , who had fled thi¬ 
ther for refuge, were fo terrified, that firft of all 25,000 wo¬ 
men, and foon after 30,000 men, came out of the gates and 
begged for life ; which Scipio granted to all who were in Byrfa , 
except the Roman deferters, whofe number amounted to 900. 

Afdruhal alfo bafely deferted his wife and children, whom he 
would not allow to join the fupplicaiit women, and went, in a 
cowardly manner, and threw himfelf at the feet of the conful. 

This inftance of perfidioufnefs fo affe&ed his wife, that fhe 
threw herfelf and children into the flames of the temple of 
Efculaphis, which the Roman deferters had fet fire to. 

Thus fell Carthage , after it had fubflfted about 748 years, 
given laws to many diftant provinces, and for the foace of 118 
years rivalled - Rome itfelf. Its deftrudtion ought to be attributed 
more to the intrigues of an abandoned faction, compofed of the 
moft profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its 
villainous rival. The treafure carried off by /Emilianas, exclu- He carries 
five of the plunder of the foldi'ers, was fo immenfe, that it ex- an im- 
ceeded all belief. Pliny makes it amount to 4,470,000 pounds menfe 
weight of filver. According to SaluJ}, JEmilianns preserved plunder to 
from the flames feveral valuable libraries, which he prefented Rant. 
to the grandfons of Maffmijfa. The Romans ordered Carthage 
never again to be inhabited, and denounced dreadful impreca- •• 
tions againft thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, fliould at¬ 
tempt to rebuild any part of it. Neverthelefs, about 24 years Carthage 
after, C. Gracchus, tribune of the Roman people, undertook to rebuilt by 
rebuild it,; and to that end conducted thither a colony of 6000 the Re- 
Roman citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch , were mans. 
terrified by many unlucky omens, on which account the fenate 
would have fufpended the attempt; but the tribune* little af- 
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fe&ed with fuperftitious fears, continued the work, which he 
finifhed in a few days. From hence, it feems probable, that 
only a flight kind of huts were erected, as Velleius tells us that 
Marius , after his flight from Italy , lived in a poor _ condition 
amidft the ruins of Carthage. According to Appian , Julius 
Cafar , on account of a dream he had upon his landing in Af¬ 
rica , formed a defign of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth , which 
he noted down in his pocket-book; but he was murdered before 
he could put it in execution. However, Auguflus Cafar , his 
adopted fon, he fays, finding this memoir among his papers, 
built a city at fome fmall diftance from the fpot on which an- 
tient Carthage flood, which he called by the fame name. Thi¬ 
ther he fent a colony of 30:0 men, who were foon joined by 
confiderable numbers from neighbouring towns. According to 
Strabo , however, both Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at 
the fame time by Julius Cafar ; and the fame author affirms, 
that, in his time, that is, in the reign of Tiberius Cafar , Car¬ 
thage was equal, if not fuperior, to the largeft city in Africa ; 
which can fcarce be admitted, if we fuppofe it to have been 
built by Auguflus after the conclufion of all his wars. Plutarch 
follows Strabo , and Pliny mentions it as a very confiderable 
colony in his days. After the commencement of the Chriftian 
iEra, it was looked upon as the capital of Africa for feveral 
centuries. In the reign of Gonflantine , Maxentius laid it in 
afhes ; and Genferic king of the Vandals took it in the year 439. 
Is razed About a century afterwards, it was re-annexed to the Roman 
by the empire by that renowed commander Belifarius; but at laft the 
Saracens. Saracens , towards the clofe of the 7th century, fo completely 

deftroyed it, that fcarce any traces of it are now to be dif- 
covered *. 


# Appian in Lybic. Strabo, 1. xvi. Plut. in Grach. Sc Cmf. Dio. 
Caff. 1. xliii. Plin. 1. v. Solin. c. xxvii. 
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CHAP. I. 
SECT. I. ' 


A Defcription of Macedonia. 

fT^HIS country, in antient times, was called Mmathia, The an- 
| from one of its provinces fo named. Afterwards it ob- tientname 
tained the name of Macedonia, from Macedo, one of its of Mace- 
kings, as fome think; but according to Cluverius, by an alte- donia- 
ration of Mygdonia „ the name of one of its provinces. Its 
bounds are not eafily afligned, it having been at fome times 
efteemed larger and at others lefs, according to the fortune of 
its princes. Antiently it was bounded on the eaft by the Mgean Its boun- 
fea, on the fouth by Tbeffaly and Epirus, on the weft by the daries. 
Adriatic or the Ionian fea, and on the north by the river Stry- 
■mm, tho’ afterwards by the river Nejfus , or Nejius. On its 
eaftem coafts, while the power of the Macedonian kings was 
confined to very narrow limits, the Athenians, Gorcyrians, and 
Corinthians , for a long time held very large dHindis, and in dif¬ 
ferent parts of it other ftates had alfo eftablifhed themfelves. 

Pliny affirms, that no lefs than 150 different nations were feated Inhabited 
in this country ; and according to Mela, it had as many na- by differ- 
tions as cities. On the coafts of the Adriatic were feated the ent na- 
Taulantii, within whofe territory flood the city Epidamnum ; tions. 
which name the Romans looking upon as unlucky, changed 
into Dyrrachium. It was originally a colony of the Gorcyrians , 
and is at prefent called Durazzo. In the confines of this peo¬ 
ple alfo flood Apollonia,- on the river Laous, feven miles from 
the fea, a city remarkable for it excellent laws, and under the 
Romans , celebrated as a feat of learning. South of the Tau - 
hr,itii, on the Adriatic coafl, lay the country of the Elymiotee, 
whofe chief cities were Elyma and Bullis, both fea ports. To 
the eaft of the Elymiotee lay a fmall inland diftridl, called the 
kingdom of Orejles , fo called from the fon of Agamemnon, cf 
that name, who, it is faid, fettled here after he had flain his 
mother. This people, tho’ for fome time fubje£t to the Ma¬ 
cedonian kings, yet preferved fuch privileges, and vindicated 
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their liberty with fuch firmnefs, that the Romans even allowed 
them to maintain the form of a commonwealth, acknowleging 
the Roman protection, but not the j urifdi&ion of the provin- 
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cial inagiftrates. 


Their capital 


Between this peo¬ 


ple and the Taulantii lay the Eordians ; ar 

ry of the Dajfaretce , whofe chief cities were 

_ Eaft of this country lay JEmatbia , which 

ftretehed itfelf quite to the Sinus Tbarmaicus , and contained 


Lychnides and Evia. 

t • r* * s* • 


Mg, 


Edeffa 


feveral 

tient capital of the Macedonian 
the mouth of the river Adlius , famous for being the birth- 


Pkilip 


Etna- 


thia , on the fhore of the gulf of Salomons , lies the little country 
of Pieria , famous for its being the region of the mufes. Its 
chief cities were Pydna , Pby lace? and Dion or Dium. To the 
north of ALmathia lay the country of Mygdonia , in which were 
the cities of Antigonia , Let a, and Terpilus. Eaft of this the 


Ampbaxi 
'TbcJJhlonica 


Macedonia 
flood Stagyra , the birth-place of 


>ra#*w** auwwv* tuv lAV/ulV* 

day the moft eonfiderable place in 
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celebrated Arijlotle. On the 


■ f 

there 


In this province alfo 


country 


lay Chalcidica , in which were the towns of Angaa, Singus , and 
Acanthus. Next to this lay the country Paraxis , in which were 
the cities of Palena ; Potidaa , a colony of Corinthians^ now 


Cafjhndria; Torone 
of Macedonia the Bifalt 


In the northern part 


from them lay the region of Edonia , in which flood the cities 
of A?npbipoiis , Scotufa , and Berga. Thefe are fome of the many 
nations who inhabited this country. 

Macedonia lies between the 40th and 42d degrees of north la¬ 
titude, and extends in longitude about 4 degrees. From north 
to fouth it is about 160 miles, and from eaft to weft about 


220. It is advantageoufly fituated between 




Ionian leas ; which advantages, however, were never greatly re¬ 
garded by the Macedonians. 

The chief mountains in this country were that great ridge 
running aerofs its northern boundary called the Scordian moun- 


ftood 


tains, in this part ot Maccdi 
its woods and valuable mines. 

Athos , now Monte Santo, one of the moft celebrated mountains 
of the world. It is joined to the continent by an ifthmus 
about a mile and a half broad, and ftretches many miles out 
into the fea. It was a received opinion, that it never rained 
upon its fummit, as the afhes that remained on the altars there 
were always found as they were left, dry and unfeattered. 
The later Greeks, ftruck with its Angular fituation, created fo 
many churches, monasteries, and hermitages thereon, that it 
became in a manner inhabited by devotees. On the fouthern 


confines ftood the 


famous 


Olympus 


to have fupported -Heaven, and to have 
g • been 
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been the feat of the gods ; but Xcnagoras the philofopher found, 
upon meafuring it, that it did not much exceed an Englijh 
mile in height. 

Among the chief rivers of Macedonia may be reckoned the and rivers, 
following: Panyafus , after a winding courfe of ico miles, dii- 
charged itfelf into the Adriatic near Dyrrachium, The Apfus 
difcharges itfelf within ten miles of the Panyafus. The Laous 
and Ceiydnus alfo empty theinfelves into the Adriatic , the latter 
being reckoned the boundary between Macedonia and Epirus. 

The chief rivers running into the /Egean fea are the Aliacmon , 
the Erigon , the Afcius , the Strymon , and the Nejius. The air 
of Macedonia is, generally {peaking, clear, fharp, and whole- 
fom, and the foil is in raoft places fruitful, on the fea coaft efpe- 
cially, abounding with corn, wine and oil, and indeed with 
every thing that could be defired either for the ufe or conve¬ 
nience of men. The chief riches of the country confifted in 
its mines, of which it had many, of aimoft all kinds of metals, 
but of gold particularly, which enabled Philip the father of 
Alexander to obtain the fovereignty of Greece. 



SECT. II. 


Of the antiquity , government , cujioms , laws, and manners of the 

Macedonians. 

Hr HE inhabitants of that part of Macedon , which in procefs The Ma~ 
i of time gave laws to the whole country, and even to all cedonians 
Greece , were originally Argives. Caranus the fon of Temenus , originally 
and grandfon of Hercules , led them thither, and procured a Jrgives. 
fettlement for himfelf and them by force. They afterwards, 
by their valour, but chiefly by their prudence and condefcenfion, 
greatly enlarged their dominions ; for after their viftories they 
took away all diftindlions, and gradually reduced various tribes 
into one nation. 

* 

1 ho’ the Macedonians had always kings, yet under their ad- Their °-o- 
miniftration they preferved as great, or greater, liberty, than vernment. 
was enjoyed under moft of the Grecian commonwealths. The 
people, under their kings, enjoyed great privileges ; on which 
account Lucian , in one of his dialogues, calls them freemen. 

In cafes where the punifhment was capital,'the caufes was 
heard and judged by the army or by the people. The throne 
was hereditary, and continued in the race of Caranus till the 
flaughter of Alexanders family ; but the Macedonians do not' 

Teem to have been very ftridt as to the fucceftion, fo the prince 
was of the royal houfe. The antient kings of Macedon were nph e mo , 
very modeft in the enfigns of their dignity, being only diftin- deration- 
guilhed from their fubje&s by fplendid armour, and a chair of D f r h e i r 
Hate. The people were remarkable for their loyalty, and were kir.es. 

R 4 zealoufly v * 
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zealoufly addi&ed to the fervice of their prince. Mead, how¬ 
ever, of imitating the Per fans, and paying idolatrous fubmif- 
lion to their princes, they, on the contrary, converted with 
them freely, and faluted them with a kifs. The Macedonian 
kings, in point of marriage, feem to have allowed themfelves 
greater liberties than the Greeks-, for it appears fromhiftory, 
that they had frequently feveral wives at once, and concubines 
not a few. In the education of their children they were ex¬ 
ceedingly ftriil, their Ions being brought up under the beft 
mailers in the love and knowlege of all things great and glo¬ 
rious, their daughters in the pra&ice of all things virtuous. 
The Macedonian kings did not afreet magnificent entertain¬ 
ments, but eat plainly with their friends, and admitted all forts 
of perfons into their preience, attending clofely to bufinefs, 
and making themfelves at once neceffary and agreeable to their 
fubjecls. They were, generally fpeaking, learned, or favour¬ 
ers of learned men. They heard caufes in perfon, and fuf- 
fered thofc who pleaded before them to fpeak with the utmofl 


The reli¬ 
gion of 
the Ma- 

cedonians. 


Their 
maaners 
a I cui- 

t oms. 


freedom. 

The great men of the kingdom were honoured with the titles 
of the king’s friends and counfellors, and were fo not in name 
only, but in reality ; for JuJlin informs us, that they were not 
only companions in war, but afiociates in empire. They were 
allowed to wear purple, had the unlimited command of armies, 
and in the flourifiiing ftate of the Macedonian power were ap¬ 
pointed governors of kingdoms, with the court and ftate of 
kings. The king’s life-guard, which confifted but of a fmall 
number, was a poft of high honour. Befides thefe there were 
other houfehold troops, which with their commanders were all 
honourable perfons. The king’s feal, which was on his ring, 
remained generally in his cuftody, whatever was fealed with it 
being held moll: facred and inviolable. Sometimes, however, 
for fpecial purpofes, it was entrufted to one of his friends. The 
royal phyficians were highly confidered by the Macedonian 
kings, and w r ere treated by them as if they had been their inti¬ 
mate friends. 

In point of religion, the Macedonians followed the opinions 
embraced by the reft of the Greeks , worfhiping many gods, 
among whom Jupiter, Hercules , and Diana were the chief. 
As they were ftrio: in their morals, fo, according to the mode 
of thofe times, they were very religious, and their princes, on 
fpecial occafions, ailed as priefts, ana offered facrifices for 
themfelves and their people. Like the other heathens, they 
were greatly influenced by omens, and were very fuperftitious. 

In their ordinary manner of living, the Macedonians were re¬ 
markably temperate ; but when they feafted, they were always 
magnificent, and loved to eat well and drink hard. The young 
men, as foon as they had killed a wild boar with their fpears, 
were admitted to their feafts; but no women were ever allowed 

there ; and it was an invariable rule with them, that 

id at their banquets ftiould be repeated. Their cap¬ 
tives 


to appear 

nothing f 

♦ * 
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•yes they made life of as their concubines, but it was held 
honourable to marry them; tho’ Alexander broke thro’ this 
cuftom, and numbers followed his example. The Macedonians 
were particularly fond of hunting; and befides this, they were 
addicted to all the Grecian exercifes, particularly wreftling and 
boxing, for which fports there was a place fet apart in all their 

camps. 

The punilhments among them were of different kinds; fome- 
times the criminals were thruft thro’ with darts, at other times 
crucified with their heads downwards, and fometimes thrown 
chained into rivers. Thefe, however, feem to have been either 
foreign cuftoms, or punifhments inflicted in extraordinary cafes. 

That which was moll frequent, and feems confequently to 
have been legal, was ftoning to death ; wherein the army, as 
they had been made judges, were executioners. 

The Macedonian year, according to the learned UJher, con- Their 
tained twelve months ; namely, feven of 30 days each, and five kalendar. 
confifting each of 31 days. The firft month, Dius> contained 
jo days, the firft of which anfwered to the 24th of September. 

2. Apellacus, confifted of 30 days. 3. AudynesuS) contained 31 
days. 4. Peritius, 30 days. 5. Dyfirus , 30 days. 6. Xan- 
fhicus , contained 31 days, the firft anfwering to the 22d of 
February. In this month there was a luftration folemnly per¬ 
formed, which from the name of the month was called Xan- 
tbica. 7. Artemijjns was alfo 31 days. 8. Daefius contained 
30 days. As this month was looked upon as unfortunate, 

Alexander changed its name, and ordered it to be called Artemi - 
fius II. 9. Panemus confifted of 31 days. 10. Lous of 30 days, 
n. Gorpiacus of 31 days. And, 12. Hyperberetaes of 30 days. 

Every fourth year, however, this laft month confifted of 31 
days, which fupplied the place of our leap-year *. 

The Macedonian kings drawing great wealth from their 
mines, coined great variety both of filver and gold pieces. Of 
the latter fort were the Philipics , fo called from bearing the 
buft of Philip the father of Alexander , which were for a long 
time the molt current money in Greece. 

The language of the Macedonians differed very much from Their 
the Greeks as is evident from Strabo and Athenaus , but efpeci- language, 
ally from Curtius. It is clear from his account of the proceed- ° s 

ings againft Philotas, that the natives of Greece , who ferved in 
Alexander's army, were not able to underftand a difeourfe de¬ 
livered in the Macedonian tongue. 

The Macedonians were remarkably diftinguiftied for their mi- Their mi¬ 
litary difeipline, which raifed them from a mean and obfeure litary dif- 
people, to be lords of Greece. They had, for a long time, pow- cipline 
erful enemies on every fide to ftruggle with j which by degrees and laws, 
they overcame. By thefe contefts they were inured to hard¬ 
ships, and war at length became in a manner the bufinefs of 
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the whole nation. After the Macedonian kings became eon. 
fiderable, they formed their army, ift, Of their natural born 
fubjefts; 2dly, Of their allies; sdly, Of mercenaries. The 
natural Macedonians ferved at their own ex pence, and content¬ 
ed themfelves with the fpoil of their enemies. The allies were 
compofed of the refpe&ive quotas of the dependant provinces 
as alfo of the auxiliary forces furnifhed by Greece after the 
kings of Macedonia were elected captains general. The mer¬ 
cenaries were foldiers of fortune, who chiefly minded their pay. 

Their troops were compofed of three forts; namely, the 
light armed ; the peltaftae, who were better armed ; and the 
heavy armed foldiers, of whom the phalanx was compofed, 
which were generally drawn up in the centre of the army. 
Polybius tells us, that the phalanx confuted of 16 in flank, 
and 500 in front, all pikemen, the foldiers ftanding fo clofe, 
that the pikes of the fifth rank reached their points beyond the 
front of the battle. As the pikes of the laft ranks could not, 
according to this difpofition, be ufed as weapons, the hinder- 
moll: ranks leaned them on the fhoulders of thofe who flood 
before them, and locking them fall:, prefled brifkly againft them 
when they made the charge; by which means its Ihock was 
generally irrefiftible. Their kings, who in all their wars were 
commanders in chief, never affe&ed to diftinguilh themfelves 
from the other commanders, either by a large train or pomp of 
habit; but, on the contrary, fared as meanly as any of their 
foldiers, and exceeded them in all their labours. 

The Macedonians , at fir ft, ufed only targets made of wood or 
wicker; but in procefs of time they had them of leather and 
brafs. The hc;tvy armed troOps had a large ftrong Ihield, called 
in Greek Afpis ; and the peltaftae, or targeteers, wore a fmall 
light buckler called Pelte. Befides their fvvords, which were 
made both for puihing and cutting, they alfo ufed daggers. 
Their fpears were of two kinds; namely, long and Ihort. 
The former were ufed by the foldiers compofing the phalanx, 
and were fomctimcs 1 6 , at leaft 14, cubits, or zr feet in length. 
The fhorter fpear was u,fed by the light armed troops. The 
head-piece was made of a raw ox’s hide, that is, untanned; and 
their breaft-plates of fine linen quilted to a proper thicknels. 
The horfe wore the fame defenfive arms as the foot, except 
that their bucklers were lighter and fmaller, and their fpears 
Shorter. 

All authors are agreed as to the hardinefs, frugality, and good 
order of the Macedonian troops. Tho’ their ftri£lnefs was 
in fome meafure relaxed, when Jlexander diftributed amongfl 
them the fpoils of the eaft; yet, by degrees, the antient rules 
were reftored ; fo that the very laft Macedonian armies were 
much admired for the regularity of their difcipline. They for¬ 
tified their camp with a good ditch and rampart; and when 
they were to remove, they levelled part of the entrenchments 
that they might march in order. Their tents were fmall, hokf 

ing two foldiers; and being made of flans, thev made uk 61 
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hem fometimes in palling of rivers. When in quarters, to 
keep up difcipline, and to preferve the army from corruption, 
military games were inftituted, wherein, rewards, both hono¬ 
rary and lucrative, were bellowed. Their kings, after victories 
obtained, rewarded all fuch as particularly diftinguifhed them- 
felves ; and thofe who died in the fervice, were honoured with 
public monuments, and their children and relations freed from 
tribute. The foldiers, when the time limited for their fervice 
expired, or their wounds rendered them incapable of ferving, 
ivere diimifled, with ample provifion for themfelves and fami¬ 
lies, that by living in peace and eafe, they might excite younger 
and more robuft men to ferve chearfully in their Head. 

SECT. III. 

The Hijlory of the Macedonian Kings. 

T HOUGH the early period of the hiftory of the Mace¬ 
donians is very obfeure, yet the feries of their antient 
Icings is pretty well fettled. The firft of their monarchs was Car anus 
Car anus ^ a defeendant of Hercules , according to fome in the 
11th degree, but according to others, in the 16th from that 0 f Mace- 
hero. When he refolved to fettle a new colony, he confulted gotiia. 
the oracle about his intended enterprise; and was anfwered, B e £ ch. 
that he ought to follow the direction of the goats. Probably yn;. 
he could affix no meaning to this anfwer; however, purfuing 
his firft intention, he arrived with a confiderable body of Greeks 
at the little kingdom of JEsnaihia , at that time governed by king 
Midas, and drew near to its capital, then called EdeJJa. On 
a fudden a great ftorm arifing, Caranus obferved a herd of goats 
running for Ihelter to the city ; which bringing to his remem¬ 
brance the anfwer of the oracle, he followed them clofely with 
his men, and furprizing the city, poflefled himfelf firft of it, 
and after of the whole kingdom. To perpetuate the memory 
of this extraordinary event, he painted a goat in his ftandard, 
and called the city Mgea , and his people Mgeates. Caranus , by 
degrees, iubdued fuch of his neighbours as were inferior to hihri 
in force, and added their dominions to his’town. Chronolo- 
gers are by no means agreed as to the beginning of his reign; 
but the mod received opinion is, that he founded this kingdom 
about 17 years before the firft Olympiad. 

Caranus , after reigning 28 years, was fucceeded by his fon Canus . 
Cams , of whom nothing remarkable is related. After a reign 

of 23 years, he left the throne to his fon Thurmias , or Thyrmas , qcimrimas. 
concerning the tranfadlions of whofe reign, which lafted 45 
years, hiftorians are wholly filent. 

His fon Perdiccas I. was no lefs remarkable for his vaft abi- Pcrdiccas. 

uties than for his great fuccefs. He performed many great ac¬ 
tions, 
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tions, and extended his dominions at the expence of his neipli 
hours. He is faid, when near his end, to have (hewn his fo 
the place where he defired to be buried, exhorting him alfo 
order his own body to be laid there, and thofe of his pofterity- 

alluring him, that till this cuftom was abolifhed, there ftiould 
not want one of his line to fit upon the throne. 

Perdiccas, after a reign of 48 years, was fucceeded by his 
fon Argceus , who was a prince of great affability and goodnefs 
and at the fame time wife and valiant. The lllwiam. a 


marched 


Macedonia 


with 


Philip I. 


He reigned 32 years, and left the kingdom to Philip the Fir ft 
who was alfo a prudent and valiant monarch. He was engag¬ 
ed in wars with the Illyrians , by whom he was flain in battle 
in the 35th year of his reign, leaving the crown to his fon 
PEropas 


JEropas. During the infancy of JErop 


Illyrians and Thracian; 


ravaged all his country, and were continually fuccefsful in 
their battles againft his fubje&s. The Macedonians . nerfuiuW 


that the prefence of their king would enfure fucceis, caufed 
the young Mropas to be carried into the midft of the battle in 
his cradle, and on that occafion fought with fuch obftinate re- 
folution, that they entirely defeated the Illyrians , and forced 
them to retire. No other tranfa&ions of his reign are men¬ 
tioned by hiftorians. After reigning 42 years, he was fucceeded 
by his fon 

Alcetas , who was contemporary with the great Cyrus , and 
reigned 28 years. Hiftorians are alfo filent as to his exploits. 
Amyntas. Amyntas lucceeding his father Alcetas , received anembaflyof 


Alcetas. 


He fub- 

its to the 


Perftan noblemen from the general Megaby 
• acknowlege king Darius. The ambaffadors 
me of Darius . earth and water from Amvn 


Pa-flans. °nly gave them what they required, but received them for his 

guefts 5 and having prepared a magnificent feaft, entertained 

1 -.1 '. TTT1 . 1 T'k z' * « ♦ 


them with great humanity. 


When the Perfu 

Macedonian 


ning to drink after fupper, they faid, 

84 our manner in Perjia , when we make a great feaft, is to 
“ bring in our concubines and young women to the company; 
84 we, therefore, fince you have received us fo affe&ionately, 
84 invite you to imitate our cuftom.” Amyntas anfwered, “The 
84 manner of our country is quite different; neverthelefs, be> 
44 caufe you are our mafters, we will do as you defire.” The 
women were accordingly introduced, and placed themfelves on 
the other fide of the table. The Perfians , not fatisfied with 
this compliance, prevailed with Amyntas , tho’ contrary to his 
inclination, to order the women to fit down among the men; 
which, when they had done, the Perfians , full of wine, began 
- to handle their breafts, and fome would have proceeded to 
kiffes. Amyntas , from politic views, ftifled his indignation; 

but his fon Alexander , who was prefent, being a young man, 

and 
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and unacquainted with adverfity, was not able to endure their 
infolence, and faid to Amyntas , “ Father, confider your age, 
an( j leave the company to retire to your reft. I will ftay 
“ here, and furnilh thefe grangers with all things neceffary.” 

Juntas , perceiving that his fon had fome rafti deiign to put in 
execution, charged him not to do any thing to the prejudice of 
the ambafladors, and leaving the company, retired to reft. 

After his departure, Alexander told the ambafladors, that they 
might ufe the women as they pleafed, but it was proper they 
jhould allow them firft to go out to bathe. The Perjians ap¬ 
plauding the propofal, Alexander fent away the women, and 
foon after introduced a like number of fmooth young men in 
women’s habits, furniflied every one with a poniard, who, fit- 
tincr down befide the Perjians , inftantly difpatched them when¬ 
ever they began to carefs them. This was the fate of thefe Per- 
fmn; and their attendants, together with the chariots, and all 
the baggage, presently difappeared. After fome time, Mega - 
hzus lent Bubaris , with a confiderable body of troops to Mace - 
don to enquire after the ambafladors. Alexander put a flop to 
the enquiry, by giving a confiderable fum of money, and his 
filler Gygea, to Bubaris , who adjufted all things to the fatisfac- 
tion of Amyntas. Thenceforward the kings of Macedon became 
dependant on the Perjjan emperors; but were always regarded 
by them as faithful allies. 

When Xerxes , the fucceffor of Darius , marched with his Alexander 
army into Macedonia , in his way to Greece , the diligence and affills 
fidelity of Amyntas and his fubjeCts, appeared in fo fair a light Xerxes 
to the Perjians, that he thought fit to add to the Macedonian and his 
kingdom the country lying near mount Hamas and Olympus, generals. 
After the famous battle of Salamis, the Macedonians , with fome 
of the neighbouring ftates, lent 200,000 men to Mardonius , 
who was left behind in Greece with an army of 400,000 men. 

The Potidceans , however, and the Pallenians and Olynthians, 
abfolutely refufed to fend any fuccours to the Perjians. Mardo¬ 
nius , to put a flop to any further defection, fent Artabazus with 
60,000 men to reduce thefe rebels. Artabazus , after a fhort 
fiege, took Olynthus , and put molt of the inhabitants to the 
fword. He alfo reduced Pallene , and then encamped with his 
whole army before Potideea , which made a moll vigorous de¬ 
fence, but was almofl: betrayed into the hands of the Perjians. 

After Artabazus had continued the liege three months, the lea 
broke into his camp; upon which he raifed the fiege, and 
marched off with the utmoft expedition ; but the waters over¬ 
taking him, and the Potidceans alfo in their boats, the greateft 
part of his troops were either cut off or drowned. A few months 
after, Alexander , at the defire of Mardonius , went to Athens , to 
drawoff, if poffible, the Athenians from the general alliance; 
but his journey proving ineffectual, Mardonius marched into 
Attica , and a fecond time deftroyed Athens. Returning from thence 
into Basotia , and encamping on the river Mfopus , he was followed 
thither by the Athenians and Lacedesmonians , under the conduit 
of Arijlides and Paufanias , who defeated him at Phteca, and cut 

off 
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off himfelf and almoft his whole army. A few days before 
that memorable battle, Alexander went in the night to the Atht . 
nian camp, and informed the Greek commanders of the refold 
tion of Mardonius. There is nothing elfe related of Alexander 
who, after his father Amyntas had reigned 49 years, fucceeded 

to the throne, and reigned 43 years, leaving behind him three 
ions, Perdiccas, Aleetas , and Philip. 

Perdiccas fucceeded his father on the throne; but his brother 
Philip keeping up pretenfions thereto for a long time, thereby 
created great difturbances in the kingdom. At this time, the 
encreafing power of the Macedonians was looked upon by the 
4 Thracians, and other barbarous nations, with an envious eye. 
The Perjians treated them as vaffals, and the Athenians , by cn- 
creafing their colonies and alliances on the fea coaft, rendered 
themfelves very formidable neighbours. Perdiccas , in the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, foon difeovered great prefence of mind and 
foreeaft, and finding that the Athenians treated him with an air of 
fuperiority and haughtinefs, he refolved to check their progrefson 
his frontiers. A war breaking out betv/ixt the Corcyrians and 
Corinthians, on account of their pretenfions to Epidamnum , the 
He pre- Athenians declared for the former, and the latter, in refentment, 
vails with prevailed with the Potidcsans to revolt from Athens. Perdiccas 
the Poti- feized that opportunity of diftreffing the Athenians on the coaft 
daans to of Macedon , and perfuaded the Chalcidians to abandon their fea- 
revolc ports, and to fortify the city of Olynthus. The Athenians ft nta 
from fleet and army to befiege Potidaa, and to reduce the Chalcidians 5 
Athens . but the troops being infected with the plague, were obliged to 

return, without effecting any thing of confequence. Thpfe 
who remained, however, fo ftraithed the Potidceans, that a few 
months after they were obliged to furrenuer at diferetion. The 
next year the Athenians made war upon the Chalcidians, but 
with ill fuccefs : Perdiccas , judging that the Athenians in the 
end would prove too fir on g for him, made a fhew of feeking an 
accommodation, being shifted by Sytac/es king of Thrace , a 
powerful prince, and one who fought to augment his dominions 
The Athe- at the expence of his neighbours. The Athenians , however, 
mans ftir fufpedring Perdiccas, prevailed with Syiades to make war upoii 
up the him, under pretence of piacing Amyntas, the ion of his brother 
king of Philip , upon the throne of Macedon. Sytacles accordingly in- 
i Thrace vaded Macedon with an army of 100,000 foot and 50,000 caval- 

againft ry, and took pofieftion of the principal cities of that territory, 
Perdiccas. which formerly belonged to Philip. He wafted Mygclonia , Gup 


tonia* and Anthemus without 


5 anu uxnnjcmm vv ituvui oppofition; but in feveral fkir- 

mifties he received confiuerable damage from the Macedonian 

horfe. Perdiccas did not venture to hazard an engagement, but 

was chiefly attentive to defend the principal cities. At length, 

having entered into a correfpondence with one Seuthes, a near 

relation of the Thracian king, he promifed him his fifter Strain - 

nica, with a vaft fortune, in cafe he fhould bring about a peace. 

Seuthes, accepting of the offer, foon prevailed with Sytacles to 

return to his own dominions, and had his wife given him with 

a large 
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,'] a rge fum of money, Amyntas being left in the fame melan¬ 
choly fate he was in before the war *. . 

Perdiccas now wanting to be revenged of tne Athenians , fol- Perdiccas 
jjcited the Lacedemonians their enemies to attack their fettle-enters into 
m ents on the Macedonian coafts. The Lacedamonians gladly an alliance 
reed to this propofal, which was made in the eighth year of with the 
the Peloponneftan war, and fent Brafidas thither with a well pro- Laced#- 
vided army. Brafidas , having marched through Thejfaly with- moniaxu 
out oppofition, arrived at Dion, a fmall city near Olympus , 
when Perdiccas declared openly againft the Athenians , and 
owned that he had called the Lacedaemonians to expel them out 
of his own country and Thrace. 

Though he gave out, that he only fought to protect his own 
dominions and the Chalcidians, who had been perfuaded by him 
to revolt from the Athenians , yet he had formed a defign of fub- 
duiV the Lyncejlheans , a bold and warlike people, very trouble- 
fomc to him. Arrhibesus, king of the Lyncejlheans, however, 
declaring himfelf the friend of Sparta, Brafidas refufed to at¬ 
tack him, which greatly offended rercliccas, who, though he had 
before furnifhed half the expences of his army, now would 
only furnifh a third. About this time Scuthes, the brother-in- 
law of Perdiccas, fucceeded Sytacles. 

Brafidas , in the winter following, blocked up Amphipolis , 
an important city in the poffeffion of the Athenians, which fome 
time after was obliged to furrender. Perdiccas then joining 
him, they together made many other conquefts. Having re¬ 
duced almoft the whole country about Aihos, they marched 
againft Torone , a ftrong city in Chatcidia, pofieffed by the Athe¬ 
nian^ which Brafidas furprized in the night without fighting. 

The Athenians foon after procuring a truce, made ufe of tho 
time afforded them, thereby to put their affairs in Thrace into 
better order. 

Perdiccas, in the mean time, negle&ed nothing which might 
tend towards eftablifliing the Macedonian power fo effeifually, 
as to leave him for the future without apprehenfions either of 
Greeks or barbarians. He accordingly prevailed with Brafidas 
to march againft the Lyncefbeans, who had neglefted to perform 
their promifes to that general. Arrhibaus affembled an army 
to defend his dominions; but being defeated, his troops were 
obliged to take fhelter in their fortrefles. Perdiccas would have 
purfued them thither, but Brafidas would not confent, becaufe 
his heart was fet upon a fpeedy return to the fea coafts. In the 
mean time, a body of Illyrians deferting from Perdiccas to the 
enemy, the Macedonians were ftruck with fuch a pannic, that 
they fled in the night, carrying their king with them by force, 
without fo much as fuffering him to confer with Brafidas , who 
made his retreat not without great difficulty and lofs. 


* Thucyd. 1 . ii. Diod. Sic, lib, xii. 
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From this time there was no right underftanding between that 
general and the king, who, looking upon all the Greeks as allies 
that principally regarded their own intereft, without much re- 
gard to the affairs of thofe in alliance with them, refolved toad 
Perdiccas in the fame manner. He accordingly now concluded a peace 
concludes with the Athenians ; and by his intereft in TheJJ'aly , prevented 
a peace a body of Spartans from paffing through that country to rein- 
with the force Brajidas , who was foon after killed in an engagement 

Athenians, with the Athenians before Amphipolis . 

The Athenians , not long after charging Perdiccas with cold- 
nels in their affairs, polled troops in fuch a manner that he had 
no communication with the fca. The following year they even 
made feveral inroads into Macedonia , when the Lacedemonians 
from a defire of checking their power, ordered the Cbalcidiam 
to aflift Perdiccas. The Chalcidians , however, already dreading 
the power of the Macedonians , did not think fit to aft as they 
were direfted. From this time we meet with very little con¬ 
cerning Perdiccas in the Greek hiftorians: however, it is laid, 
he maintained himfelf in a ftate of independancy, and notwith- 
ftanding he had to ftruggle both with the power of the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians , and was not fupported by the Perjians , he 

left his kingdom in a better condition, and larger in extent, 
than he found it. 

Arch eh: vs Perdiccas , after reigning twenty-three years, was fucceeded 
fucceeds by his fon Arch clans, who, it is faid, was only his natural fon, 
Perdiccas. and obtained the kingdom, by throwing his brother, who was 

the lawful heir, into a well, and paffing it upon his mother, 
that he tumbled in by chance as he was purfuing a goofe. He 
was a prince of great abilities and application. In the begin¬ 
ning of his reign he fortified fome of his principal cities, that 
his neighbours, who were powerful in horfe, and who could 
eafily draw affiftance from Athens , might meet with fome inter¬ 
ruption, if they ftiould invade his kingdom. He likewifetook 
other meafures for railing the courage of his people, and the 
reputation of the Macedonian monarchy. The inhabitants of 
Pydna , alarmed by his proceedings, folicited the aid of the 
Athenians , and declared againft him, upon which he inverted 
their city. The Athenians fent a fleet and army to the relief of 
the befieged; but having no opportunity to aft, they were 
He makes obliged to return. Archelaus , making himfelf mafter of the 
himfelf place, forced the inhabitants to remove twenty furlongs from 
mailer of the fea. Archelaus was greatly diftinguifhed for his love of 
Pydna. learning and learned men, many of whom he maintained at his 

court with a generality worthy of a prince, converfing freely 
with them, as if they had been his equals. He is faid to have 
ftrongly follicited the friendfhip of Socrates; but that philofo- 
pher, on account of the violences he had committed in thebe- 
ginning of his reign, declined correfponding with him. Euri¬ 
pides the tragic poet was his gueft, and lived in the greateft inti- 

Is mur- macy with him. He was murdered in the 14th year of his 
dered. reign 
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reign by his favourite Craierus , who was put to death four day 
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Orcjles , thefonof Archelaus , fucceeding to the crown when O 'efta. 
a child, Mr opus i one of the royal blood, governed as protestor, M> opus, 
and by degrees afiiimed an abfolute power. During his govern¬ 
ment, Jgeftlaus , returning from Afia to Greece , defired the li¬ 
berty of palling through Macedonia ; Mr opus anfwered his mef- 
fengers, that he would conlider of it j which anfwer being re¬ 
ported to Agcfilaus , Let him conjider , faid he, but let us march , 
and accordingly he advanced into Macedonia. Mr opus did not 
think proper to oppofe him, but ordered him and his army to 
be treated with the utmoft civility. After a troublefome reign 
of fix years, he was fucceeded by his fon Paufanias , who, be- Pau/aniasl 
fore he had reigned a year, was cut off by Amyntas , who feized 
the crown. 

Argeeus, another fon of Mropus , upon the murder of his Argaus , 
brother, began to intrigue with the Macedonian nobles and 
with the neighbouring princes, by whofe afliftance he raifed 
a numerous army, with which he entered Macedonia , and 
Amyntas not being able to face him, was forced to abandon the 
thrcne. Argccus remained in pofleflion of Maccclcn about two 
years, when he was in his turn dethroned by Amyntas * who was Amyntas. 
aflifted by the Theffalians. Amyntas , foon after his reftoration, 
was engaged in a quarrel with the Olynthians , to whom, upon 
his former departure, he had ceded part of the Macedonian ter¬ 
ritories, which he now unjuftly demanded back. The king, 
perlifting in his demand, applied for afliftance to the Lacedee - 
monians , who fent Phaebides with 10,000 men to fupport him* 

The Olynthians having defeated Amyntas and his allies, the 
Spartans fent a frefti body of troops to Macedon under ’Tallutius^ 
the brother of king Agefilaus. This general, before the Olyn - " 
tbians were ready to take the field, wafted their country ; but 
was foon after defeated and flain by them, with the lofs of 
1200 Spartans. The Lacedeemonians fent a third army to Mace- 
dsn , which they entrufted to their king Agefipolis , who died the; 
following year, and, was fucceeded by Polyndas . This new ge- The Olyn. 
neral gained feveral victories, and at length befieging Olynthus , tbians 
obliged the Olynthians to agree to a peace preferibed by Amyntas. obliged to 
The Macedonian king alfo procured the friendfhip of the Athe- fubmit to 
mans , by infinuating that Amphipolis belonged to them, and a peace 
that he would do all in his power to put it into their hands* He with 
likewife, by good offices, bound the ThcJJalians to his intereft ; Amyntas, 
and after a reign of 24 years, died much refpedfed by all the 
Grecian ftates. He left behind him three legitimate fons, Alex¬ 
ander^ Perdiccas , and Philips and feveral illegitimate ones. 

Alexander , who fucceeded his father, was a prince of great A'exan • 
parts, but of little probity. Having promifed his afliftance to dee 11. 
the Theffalians, who were in danger Qf being enflaved by Alex¬ 
ander of Pbera , that tyrant invaded Macedon ; but was defeated 
by Alexander , who marched direftly to Lariffa , the capital of 
Theffaly , where he was received with great joy by the inhabi¬ 
tants. Their example was followed by many other confiderable 
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cities in that country, the king promifing to reftore them all to 
their liberty. He, however, neglecting his promife, and put- 
ing garrifons in every one of them, the TbeJJ'alians found that 
they had only exchanged one tyrant for another, and applied to 


Pelopidas being 
relief of the 71 


Macedon 


cJTah 


Thejfah 


euate their towns;'and the tyrant of Phene alfo began to ad 
with greater moderation. 


brothers 


time began to raife commotions in the kingdom of Macedon . 


and prevailed with many of the nobles to favour his party. 
He is af* Alexander applying to Pelopidas , that great general came to Ma- 
iilted by cedonia , and having there accommodated both parties, left the 
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Petopidas 
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Macedonian 


Philip 


againft his with feveral young 
brother. Pelopidas was no fooner gone, than Alexander was flain, after 
Js after- he had reigned two years,, and his brother Perdiccas mounted 
wards the throne. Immediately after his fucceffion, the throne was 
murdered, claimed by one Paufanias , a prince of the royal houfe; and he was 

fo agreeable to the people, that the whole family of Amyntas were 
in the utmoft danger. What were the original fources of thefe 
difputes is not mentioned ; but it is moft likely that the prefent 
factions fprung from thofe which difturbed the kingdom before 
the reign of Amyntas. Iphicrates , the Athenian * u: - 


Macedonian coaft 


the mother of Perdiccas, prev 
PerJi'cas her family. 


Paufc 


vvu 

ople, that he aflumed 
Cfcions of a king, a v( 


eltablifli- Perdiccas , who foon after was again difturbed by his baftard 
ed on the brother Ptolemy. This pre 
throne by into luch favour with the pe 

Iphicrates figns, and difeharged the fuj w . . 

the At he- of the country owning the authority of Perdiccas , who foliated 
vian. in vain the affiftance of the Athenians and Spartans. Pelopidas 

at length generoufly raifed a fmall body of mercenaries, and 
came to the affiftance of Perdiccas. Though his troops bafely 
deferred him at the perfuafion of Ptolomy , yet the pretender was 
fo awed by him, that he laid down his arms, and fubmitted to 
his decifion. He fettled Perdiccas on the throne, and took Pto¬ 
lemy’s foil, and 50 others of his faCtion, as hoftages. Philip, 
the king’s brother, who the year before had been carried to 
* Thebes , was committed to Epatninondas , who had in his houfe a 
Pythagorean philofopher of great reputation. Under his carehe 
learned the principles of philofophy, and making Epatninondas 
his, pattern, learned from him his military fkill and a&ivity, 
He is lui- which were the leaft parts of that great man’s excellencies: but 

nfhiq tpmnpnnce. iuftice. magnanimity, and clemency, Philip 
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noflefled no fiiare at all, either from nature or imitation. 
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with the vears after Ptolemy had ceded his pretenfions to the throne 
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was defeated and flain in a great battle^ leaving behind him a 
f 0 n named Amyntas, then in his infancy. * 

Philip , the brother of Perdiccas, upon the news of his death, His bro¬ 
cade his efcape from ’Thebes , and came to Macedort. Upon his focx Philip 
arrival, he found his countrymen in the greateft conftemation. affumes 
The kingdom was threatned with an invaiion from the Illyrians , the admi- 
who were affembling an army for that purpofe; and the Pceo- niftratioa 
mans were actually ravaging the eaftern frontiers. The throne of the go- 
was poffeffed by an infant, and at the fame time claimed by two vernment. 
powerful competitors; Paufanias fupported by the Thracians , hef. Ch. 
and Argcsus by the Athenians. Philip , though but twenty-two 360. 
years old, was far from being difcouraged by thofe impend¬ 
ing clouds of mifchiefj but on the contrary, by his intrepidity 
and eloquence, wherein he excelled, he revived the dropping 
ipirits of the Macedonians. 

He applied himfelf directly to reform the military difcipline, 
and, by his courteous and affable behaviour, fecured the affec¬ 
tions of the people. Obferving that the Athenians declared for 
Jrgaus, merely in hopes of receiving affiftance from him againft 
Jmphipolis , he declared that city free, by which ftep he in a 
manner attached the Amphipolitans more ftrongly to his intereft, 
even by disjoining their city from his kingdom, and fruftrated 
the Athenian defigns in that quarter. By making confiderable 
prefents to the chief men of Peeonia , his ambaffadors, whom he 
fent thither, procured a peace from the Pamians. He likewife 
prevented any difturbances from Paufanias, by bribing the 
Thracian king, who had promifed to affift him. 

The Athenian admiral, in the mean time, fending Argaus 
with a body of mercenaries to Mgcs, he in vain endeavoured to 
| prevail with the inhabitants to efpoufe his caufe. In his retreat 
to Methane, where he had left the Athenian commander, he was 
overtaken by Philips and cut off with a confiderable body of his 
men. Philip , contented with the victory he had gained, thought 
it prudent not to irritate the Athenians too much, and granted 
an honourable capitulation to the remains of their troops, whom 
he had furrounded, allowing them full liberty to retire. Imme¬ 
diately after, he fent ambaffadors to Athens , and giving up all 
pretenfions to Amphipolis , prevailed on the Athenians to agree 
to a peace. 

Hisaftive and indefatigable pains, joined to his good fortune, He isde- 
fo charmed the Macedonians , that they fet afide the infant fon dared 
of Perdiccas, and declared Philip king, an oracle being then king, 
mentioned, which foretold that Macedonia lhould flouriih great¬ 
ly under one of the fons of Amynias. Soon after the conclufion He re- 
of the peace with the Athenians , the king of Pesonia dying, duces the. 
Philip immediately invaded the territories of the Paonians with PeeonLns , 
a powerful and well difeiplined army, and foon reduced them 
to fuch extremities, that they were conftrained to fubmit to 
him, .and become his fubjedls. 

Having then encouraged the Macedonians to revenge the inju¬ 
ries they had received from the Illyrians, he invaded that coun- 
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Obliges try with an army of 10,000 foot and 600 horfe. Bradylis , kino 
the I iyri- of Illyria, had endeavoured to prevent this invafion, by offering 
ans to give to conclude a peace, on the condition that each fhould keep 
up all their what he thenpoflefled : but this offer being rejected, heaffem* 
coequells bled an army of 10,000 men and 500 horfe to oppofe Philipp 
in Mace- who entirely defeated him, and flew 7000 of his men. The 

Illyrians , after this defeat, folicited a peace, which they ob¬ 
tained, by delivering up all the cities they held in Maccdon. 

Philip was now greatly honoured and refpe&ed by all the 
Macedonians , who jfaw their kingdom already in a fiourifhin* 


<<<!«. 


ftate by his politic and enterprizing genius, 
coaft were wealthy, and claimed 


As the cities on the 


to be independant, Philip 
formed a refolution of reducing them 5 and, without regarding 
his late declaration in favour of Amphipolis , he fuddenly inverted 
that city. The Amphipolitans , alarmed by the late fucceflesof 
the Macedonians , offered themfelves and their city to the Athe¬ 
nians, if they would defend them from the enemy. The famous 
Demoflhenes, who was already fufpicious of the ambitious defigiu 
of Philip , warmly urged the Athenians to fuccour Amphipolis ; 
but Philip's agents giving out that he intended to deliver the 


city to the Athenian republic when taken, they gave themfelves 
Makes no trouble about his enterprizes. He loon after took the place 
fiimfdf byftorm, and having put to death or banidied fuch as were not 
mailer of in his intereft, he treated the reft of the inhabitants kindly. 
A’npblpo- He quickly after reduced Pydna and PGtidcea, in the laft of 


Jis, Pydna 
and t'eti- 
d<?a. 


which was an Athenian garrifon, which he difmiffed with all 
the marks of honour. As he did not think himfelf powerful 
enough to attack the Olynthians, he pretended to be their friend, 


Bef. Ch. and entering into an alliance with them, gave them Pydna a d 


35 s - 

Subdues 


Potidcsa, a<fting according to his maxim. That thofe are to Is 
obliged tvhom we cannot overcome. 

The Athenians now faw themfelves not only ftript of part of 


the coun- their territories, but of their allies in thofe parts, yet were ne- 


tty be- 


verthelefs lulled into fecurity by the agents of Philip , who, 


tween the being fenfible he had nothing to fear from them, turned his arms 
rivers S’/;-)- northwards, and conquered from the Thracians all the country 
man and between the rivers Strymon and Ncjfns, in which were many 
Nejri ■. gold mines. Philip, who looked upon gold as the beft weapon, 
Bef Ch. and the beft fervant of the world, refolved to fecure thepoffef- 
357« fion of this country, fortified Crcnidcs, and changing its name 

into Philippi, made it the capital of his dominions. He like- 
wife gave directions for working the gold mines to greater ad¬ 
vantage than had been made of them before, by which means 
he drew from them a yearly revenue of 1000 talents. 

The birth Philip, in the fourth year of his nign, being then in the field, 
of Alexan- received advice that his wife Olympias, the daughter of Necpts- 
do- the lomus, king of Epire , was brought to bed of a fon at Pella. At 

the fame time news arrived, that his chariot had gained the 
Bef.Chrift prize at the Olympic games, and quickly after a third courier 


Great. 


3 , 


v6. 


came, with an account that Parmenio had beaten the Illymniu 
'This furnrifing run of good fortune is faid to have afFcdted 
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he wiftied 


mifliap, from an apprehenfion that his fortune might decline 6 as 
iwifdy as it had rifen. 

All the fiates of Greece were at this time in confufion, occa- Philip ex 
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ending h 


Delph 
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commendation 


he could ftrike the fwifteft bird in its flight; Very well , replied 
Philip , "aw wzV/ <:<?///or him when zue jnake war with Jlarlings . 

This fo flung the archer, that he entered the befieged city, and 
when Philip was one day viewing the place, difcharged an arrow 
at him with this infcription, For the right eye of Philip, which it 
accordingly ftruck and put out. The king lhot back the fame 
arrow with this infcription, Philip, when the town is taken, will 
caufe Alter to be hanged , which he accordingly performed *. 

Philip’s misfortune was in fome mealure alleviated by the flcill 
of his furgeon, who preferved the form of the king’s eye from 
fuffering any disfigurement. After an obftinate defence’the in- Reduces 
habitants of Methane furrendered, on condition of having liberty Methone . 
to quit the place; which being granted them, Philip razed the 
city, and divided its territories among his foldiers. 

Philip, af * * ’ 


t , *w ud juj.vu.cu uy me marencs 
or Thejjcilian chiefs, into their country, againft Lyco- into Thrf- 

ph>'on , the brother and fucceffor of Alexander , tyrant of Phero:, fly. 
who had been murdered by his own wife and brethren. Lyco- Bef. Ch. 
f'hron> finding himfelf too weak to oppofe Philip and the 1 hef~ 353 * 
Johans who had joined him, upon his entering their country, 
obtained a reinforcement of 7000 Phocians , under the command 
of Pbayl/us , the brother of Onomarchus j but was nevertheless de¬ 
feated by the Macedonians , who drove the Phocians out of TheJJaly, j] e is 

Onomarchus immediately marched with all his forces to fupport twice de- 
Lycopbron,' and defeated Philip in two general engagements, f ea ted and 
obliging him to retire out of Thejfaly in great diftrefs. obliged to 

Philips convinced that the reduction of Thejfaly was abfolutely 3™’ 

neceflary to his propofed empire, applied himfelf with all dili- country 

gence to the recruiting of his troops, and not long after again 

entered Thejfaly , where many TbeJJalians joining him, his army 
amounted to 20,000 foot and 3000 horfe. Onomarchus arriving Hr at Tit 


afliftan 
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bef 
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victory, 6000 Phocians with their general being flain, and 2000 re¬ 
taken prifoners. Philip caufed the body of Onomarchus to bezant. ^ 

lHing up w ith ignominy, and denied funeral rites to all the " 

1 hocians who were flain, looking upon them as facrilegious per¬ 
sons. Lycophron , and his brother Pitholaus , now reliened their 



* Suidas in voce fct&tr. Plin. nat. hift, lib, vii. 
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principality, and delivered up the city of Pherea to Philip , who 
as he had promifed, reftored all the TheJJalian cities to their 
liberty. Having thus fecured the friendfhip of the Thejfalians 
he attempted to pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae to carry the war 
into the country of the Pbocians; but the Athenians , who were 
allies of the Phocians , marched to Thermopylae with the utmoft 
expedition, and obliged Philip to lay afide his defign. 

He medi- Philip , from this time, refolved to undermine the power of 
tates the the Athenians , who, he perceived, were the only people of 
ruin of the Greece capable of defeating his proje&s. He therefore fitted out 
Athenian a fleet compofed of light fhips, which continually difturbed 
power. their trade, and encreaiing his army by new levies, projected 

the deftru£fion of the Athenian colonies in Thrace. Mean while 
in Athens he bribed feveral of the eminent orators, who charmed 
the people with delufive hopes of peace, or pretending a zeal 
for the war, frightened them with very expenfive eftimates. 
Demojlhenes was the only man in Athens who had a juft idea of 
the dangerous defigns of Philips and who had likewife capacity 
enough to point out the proper methods for reducing his exor¬ 
bitant greatnefs. He advifed his countrymen to tranfport 2000 
foot and 200 horfe into Macedonia , alluring them, that if they 
had once an army there, how fmall focver, the enemies of Phi¬ 
lip would advance it to a formidable greatnefs. Philipp being 
informed of this advice, which was neglected by the Athenian j, 
provided with greater vigour, being determined at all events to 
have neither ftate nor prince, within the limits of Macedon , in¬ 
dependant of himfelf. Though in the beginning of his reign 
he had concluded a peace with the Olynthians, and had even 
given them certain cities and territories, this was only to lull 
them afleep, and to fave himfelf the expence of garrifons, when 
He re- it fuited not his circumftances to maintain them. As his power 
folves to was now firmly fixed, and very formidable, he refolved to fubdue 
make war the Ohnthian republick, which had been hitherto an overmatch 
on the O- for Macedon. The Olynthians , as foon as Philip advanced towards 
lynthians. the Cbalcidian region, put themfelves on their guard, and foli- 

cited the affiftance of the Athenians. Demojlhenes failed not to 
efpoufe their caufe, and having fhewn the danger of allowing 
the Olynthians to be overpowered, urged that a confiderable fuc- 
cour mould be inftantly lent to them. Demades, and the reft of 
the orators, who were corrupted by Philip, oppofed this propo- 
fition with all their eloquence j but as they neither had truth on 
their fide, nor a power of fpeaking equal to DejnoJlhenes , the 
Athenians followed his advice. Philip, in the mean time, hav¬ 
ing taken and razed Ze'tra, a town in the Cbalcidian region, 
marched againft Mycaberna and Tor one, both of which he fub- 
dued. After this he openly attacked the Olynthians , defeated 
them twice in the field, and at laft fhut them up in their city. 

As the Athenian fuccours confifted of mercenaries, their fidelity 
was fufpe&ed by the Olynthians , who again applied to the Athe¬ 
nians for affiftance, entreating that it might be of their natives. 

' Demojlhenes ardently feconding this motion, the Athenians fent 
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ngaliies, and a land army of 2000 foot and 3000 horfe, all ci¬ 
tizens o {Athens. This reinforcement gaining fome fmall ad¬ 
vantages, the Athenians grew fo elate, that Demofhcnes could 
not prevail on them to take any further care of the war. Philip 
in the mean time, perfevering in his defign, was fo fuccefsful 
as to corrupt two of the principal magiftrates of the city, Euthy- 
crates and Lajlhenes , who bafely betrayed their country, and 
opened the gates to the Macedonians . Philip gave up the houfes 
of the Olynthians to be plundered, and expofed their perfons to 
fale, acquiring thereby an jmmenfe treafure, and at the fame 
time ridding himfelf of his implacable enemies. He then cele¬ 
brated Olympic games in honour of his conqueft, caufmg fplen- 
did (hews to be exhibited, making magnificent feafts, and giving 
great rewards to fuch as had fignalized themfelves during the 
fiege. The king, on this occafion, obferving Satyrus a player, 
whom he admitted to great familiarity with him, appearing in¬ 
fallible of the general joy, afked him how he came to look fo 
dull; and why he would not fuffer himfelf to be obliged as well 
as other people ? He anfwered, I don’t either affett gravity , Sir , 
or put any flight on your prefents ; on the contrary , I Jhoula be ex¬ 
tremely glad if you would give me yonder girls , pointing to two 
young women among the captives. They are the daughters of a 
man in whofe houfe I lodged , and I would wijh to give them fuch 
portions as may procure them honejl hufbands. Philip commended 
his generofity, granted his requed, and loaded him with pre¬ 
fents of great value *. About the fame time Euthycrates and 
Lajlhenes , complaining againd the Macedonian foldiers for call¬ 
ing them traitors, Philip gave them this anfwer: You mujl never 
mind what fuch fellows fay , they are a fort of clownijh people , who 
will call a fpade a fpade + • 

The Pbocian , or facred war dill continuing, Philip was foli- 
cited by the confederates on both fides to efpoufe their cauie. 
He politicly held both parties in fufpenfe, and though in his 
heart he favoured the alliance againft the Phocians , which he 
judged would bed ferve his own intered, yet he treated the am- 
balfadors of the oppofile party with great complaifance, parti¬ 
cularly thofe of the Athenians , from which republic ten 
plenipotentiaries arrived, to treat of a full and lading 
peace with him. Philip immediately named Antipater , Parmenio , 
and Eurylochus to confer with them. Dempflhenes^ who was one 
of the deputies, being obliged to return to Athens , recommen • 
ded it to his collegues not to carry on their negotiations with 
Philip’s minifters, but to proceed with all diligence to court; 
they however, inftead of following his indru&ions, differed 
themfelves to be put off by the arts of Philip and his miniders. 
The king, in the mean time, took from the Athenians fuch 
places in Thrace as might bed cover his frontiers, affuring the 
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Athenian deputies, that his good will fhould be as beneficial to 
their ftate as ever their colonies had been. When a peace was 
at laft concluded, the ratification of it was deferred, till Philit 
had polleffed himfelf of Pherea in Thejfaly , and faw himfelf at 
the head of a numerous army. Detnoflhcnes ftill infilled, that 
Philip ought not to be implicitly trufted, but the Athenians 
who were defirous of quiet, and addicted to pleafure, were in¬ 
fluenced by the other orators, efpecially as Phocion , the wor- 
thiefb man in the republic, did not declare againft Philip , from 
a perfuafion that his countrymen were no longer fit for great 
undertakings. 

Philip paf- The Athenians thinking it now needlefs to watch the motions 
Jes 7 her- of Philip , allowed him to pafs the ftraits of Thermopylce with his 
mopylar, army, without knowing whether he would fall on Phocis or 
and puts Thebes. He foon put an end to their conjectures, by command- 
an end to ing his foldiers to put on crowns of laurel, thereby declaring 
the facred them the troops of Apollo ; and caufing the Phocians to be de- 
war. dared facrilegious perfons, entered their territories with an air 
flef. Ch. of triumph, which flruck them with fuch terror, that they im- 
346, mediately fubmitted. He remitted their fentence to the Amphy- 

tions , or grand council of Greece , who ordained, that the Pho¬ 
cians lhould be deprived of their double voice in the council, 
which fhould be given to the Macedonians; that they fhould only 
inhabit in villages, pay a yearly tribute of 60 talents, and nei¬ 
ther make ufe of horfes or arms, till they had repaid to the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo the money they had facrilegioufly carried from 
thence. Qther regulations were made for refettling the affairs 
of religion and flate throughout Greece , which Philip executed 
with great exaCtnefs and moderation, and then retired peaceably 
with his army to Macedon. 

The Athenians , who had been allies of the Phocians , and had 
received large fubfidies from them, were far from being pleafed 
with this expedition of Philip. They now perceived, that in 
confequence of their late peace, the Phocians had been ruined, 
Philip had become mafter of Thermopylae and had raifed his 
intereft in Greece. They feemed inclined to queftioh Philip’s 
eleClion into the council of the AtnbhiftyonSe and even to proceed 
loan open war j but theirunfeafonable refentment was checked 
by Demo/lhencsy who told them, that though he was notfor making 
the peace, he was, however, for keeping it, and that it would be 
the heighth of imprudence to think of oppofing not only Philips 
but all thofe flates who concurred with him in the late tran- 
faClion. 

Philip , having now rendered himfelf refpeCtable all over 
tends his Greece , turned his arms againft the Thracians , and by his con- 
conquefls quefts in that country terribly incommoded the Athenians. 
i nlbmce. Diopithes , the governor of their colonies ip thofe parts, per¬ 
ceiving well what end Philip had in view, did not flay for in- 
ftruClions from home ; but aflembling a body of troops, made 
an incurfion into the Macedonian territories, while Philip was 
abfent with his army. Philips rather than divide his army, and 
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hazard a defeat, fent no relief to the provinces that -were ra- The Jtbf 
va^ed by the enemy; but made, complaints at Athens againft nims in 
jfiQpitbes. Many of his partifans exclaimed vehemently againft that coun- 
that governor; bu t DemoJlhenes defended him, and undertook try invade 
to (hew that he deferved the praife, and not the cenfure of the his terri- 
Athenians. He therefore moved, that inftead pf difowning tories. 
what Diopithes had done, they fhould fend him reprints, and An. Chr. 
ihew the-king of Macedon that they knew how tp protect their 344. 
territories, and maintain the dignity of their fta.te as well as 
their anceftors. His difcourfe had fuch an effefif, that a decree 
was made conformable to his motion. The caufe of this rup¬ 
ture is not clearly narrated by hiftorians; fo that it is doubtful 
which of the parties were the aggreffors. Cherjobkptes , the 
fon of Cotys king of Thrace , finding himfelf unable fp oppofe 
Philip , had given up the Ghcrfoncfe to the Athenians , referving 
only the city of Cardia , which flood on the ifthmus. Philip , 
in this campaign having difpofTeffed Cherfobleptes of his kingdom, 
the Cardians voluntarily furrendered to him, rather than fall 
under the Athenians , which gave Diopithes a pretence for be¬ 
ginning hoftilities. 

While affairs flood thus between Philip and the Athenians , He fud¬ 
dle Illyrians harraffed the frontiers pf Macedon next to them, denly in- 
and threatned a formidable-invafion. Philips by quick marches vades II- 
arriving on the borders of lllyriwn , flruck the barbarians with lyrium . 
fuch a pannic, that they were glad to compound, for their for¬ 
mer robberies at the price he was pleafed to fet. Moft of the 
Greek cities in Thrace were now prevailed upon to feek the 
friendfhip of the king, and entered into a league with him for 
their mutual defence. , 

About this time the effe£l of Philip’ s negotiations in the Pelo- 
ponnefe began to appear. The Argives and MeJJenians applying to 
Thebes forprote<ftion againft the ppprefTivegovernmentof the Spar¬ 
tans, thcThcbans fought to open a paffige for Philip into the Pelo- 
ponnefe. Philip propofed to procure a decree from the A?nphidiyons > 
directing the Lacedaemonians to leave Argos and Meffene free ; 
and if the Spartans refufed obedience to that fentence, he was 
refolded to enforce it by arms. The Athenians , on this occa- 
fion were folicited both by the Spartans , the Argives , and MeJ¬ 
Jenians , and Philips to uie his own expreffion, was outwreftled 
by DemoJlhenes , who, by a vehement harangue, not only deter-, 
mined the Athenians to become the avowed enemies of the king, 
hut alfo made the Argives and MeJJenians not over fond of him 
for an ally. 

Philip therefore laid afide this enterprise, the affairs of En- He en» 
leva appearing to him more interefting. This ifland, which gages in 
was feparated from Greece by the narrow ftrait called Euripus , the dif- 
was full of great cities, each of which was a kind of republic; p Utes 0 f 
out, to pyeferve its independancy from the reft, courted the Eubeea. 
friendfhip fometimes of the Athenians , and fometimes of the 
Thebans and Lacedaemonians. In feme late difputes in the ifland, 
one pf the parties had folicited the afliftance of Philip , who fent 
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a body of troops thither and demolifhed Porthmos , the ftrongeil 
city in thofe parts, leaving the country under the governmeni 
of three lords, whom Demojihenes calls tyrants. The Macedo¬ 
nian not long after, took Oreus , which was left under the go- 
vernment of five magiftrates. Plutarch of Eretria , one of the 
moft confiderable perfons in < Eubaa> went to Athens , to foli- 
cifce the afliftance of the Athenians j and Demojihenes warmly re¬ 
commending his caufe to the people, they feat a very Render 
army thither under the command of Phocion. This general, by 
his prudent conduct, foon obliged Philip to drop the profecution 
of his defigns in Eubaa. 

The enterprizing king only retired in one quarter, to become 
' more formidable in another. Having - formed a defign of ex¬ 
tending his conquefts in Thrace , he made extraordinary prepa¬ 
rations for the campaign; and encreafing his army considerably 
by new levies, appointed his fon Alexander regent of the king- 
Kcfcefieg- dom during his abfence. When the feafon of the year per- 
es firin- mitted, he began his march with 30,000 men, and advancing 
thus. northwards, inverted Perinthus , one of the moft confiderable 

cities on the coaft of the Propontis , and faithfully attached to 
the Athenians . The fiege was hardly formed, when he re* 
ceived advice that fome of his neighbours had taken arms \ 
Alexander but quickly after news arrived, that Alexander , who was not 
defeats then above 1 5 years of age, had marched with fuch feerecy 
the lily - and expedition againft the invaders, that being routed by him, 
rcans. they had retired with the utmoft precipitation. Philip fearing that 

this fuccefs might make his fon too adventurous, and that fortune 
might not always prove fo favourable, fent for him to the camp. 

Perinthus being ftrongly fortified both by nature and art, its 
inhabitants made a moft gallant defence. Philips on his fide, 
prefled it clofely, both by his battering rams and moveable 
towers, and by Tapping. The Athenians , at the folicitation ol 
tire Perinthian ambaffadors, and the perfuafions of Demojihenes , 
lent fuccours to the befieged, but unfortunately gave the com¬ 
mand of thofe troops to Chares , who was vain, luxurious, in- 
iplent, haughty, and unjuft; and tho’ very indifferently (killed 
in military affairs, yet full of promiles of what he would per¬ 
form. His profligate and rapacious character was fo well 
known, that the Perinthians , ftraitned as they then were, re- 
fufed to admit him into their port. Philip , irritated by the 
proceedings of the Athenians , and apprehenfive left their engag¬ 
ing in a war ihould revive that fpirit of ambition and appetite 
for glory which had in former times rendered their republic fo 
powerful, wrote them a long letter, in which he recapitulated 
all the grievances he had to complain of againft them, and pre¬ 
tended to infer, that they ought not to intermeddle or intereft 
themfelves with his tranfa&ions. He juftly accufed them oi 
feveral arbitrary proceedings, and intermixed in his account oi 
thefe, other fadfs which he wanted to be confidered in the fame 
view j expatiating at the fame time upon his own modera¬ 
tion and ftridt obl'crvance of treaties ; fo that the Athenians , in 

all probability, would have been deterred from adting any 

further. 
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further, if Demofthenesy the conftant adverfary of Philips had 
jiot undertaken to open their eyes. He warmly reprefented to 
them, that the king’s defign was only to fufpend their judge¬ 
ments, and to hinder their taking any vigorous resolution, till 
he had fubdued fuch places in the country, where his army now 
]ay, as would leave him without apprehenfions from that quar¬ 
ter.* News arriving about this time at Athens that Chares was 
excluded the ports of the allies, great debates arofe in the po¬ 
pular aflembly, till Phocion reprefented, that the infult was not 
offered to the Athenians , but to their rapacious admiral; and 
that if they would fend back the fuccours under a man of ho¬ 
nour, they would retrieve their reputation. This motion be¬ 
ing highly approved, Phocion himfelf was named admiral; which 
command he readily accepted. 

Philips by his uninterrupted profperity, had alarmed the king 
of Perjia as well as the Greeks. When, therefore, he led his 
troops againft Perinthusy the great king, as he was ftiled by the 
Greeks, ordered the governors of his maritime provinces to 
fupply the place with all things in their power. In confe- 
quence of this order, they filled it with troops, granted fub- 
fidies in ready money, and fent befides great convoys of provi- 
fions and ammunition. The Byzantines alfo concluding that 
they would be the next who would fuffer, fent to Perinthus 
the flower of their troops, and all neceffaries for an obftinate 
defence. The difficulties which Philip had to ftruggle with in 
this enterprize, only ferved to ftimulate his ambition. As foon, 
therefore, as he faw a fmall breach made in the wall, he or¬ 
dered a general aflault j but after a great daughter on both 
Tides, he was obliged to retreat. Finding it impoflible to gain Philip be- 
the place by force, he left it blocked up, and marched with fieges By- 
the greateft part of his army againft Byzantium ; which being zantinm) 
exhaufted by the fuccours fent to Perinthus , would have quick¬ 
ly fallen into his hands, if Phocion had not very opportunely 
arrived. Philip now feeing all hopes of fucceeding taken away, but is 
raifed both his fieges, and marched off with an army exceffively obliged to 
haraffed, and not a little difpirited. Phocion foon made him- retire 
felf mafter of fuch places as the Macedonians had garrifoned in ^ om that 
thofe parts, took many of their fhips, and by frequent defeents c ky, and 
raifed contributions throughout the maritime provinces of Perinthus. 
Macedonia. Bef. Chr. 

Philip having concluded a peace with thofe ftates, to reco- 339* 
ver the reputation of his arms, turned them inftantly againft a 
Scythian prince, who fought to take advantage of his misfor- Makes 
tune. Having routed the Scythians , and enriched his army with war on the 
their plunder, he, in his return, attacked the Triballi, who re- Scythians , 
fufed him a paffage, unlefs he would flhare his plunder with and de- 
them. This engagement had well nigh proved fatal to Philip ; feats the 
for being wounded in the thigh, and his horfe killed under Triballi. 
him, he was trampled on the ground, and furrounded by the 
enemy. The young Alexander obferving his danger, flew imme¬ 
diately to his afliftance, and covering his father’s body with 
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his fhield, repulfed the barbarians. Philip being remounted 
gained a jignal viftory, and on his return to Macedon , was re 
ceived with loud acclamations ; tho’ in himfelf he was mucl 
difiatisfied. He found himfelf greatly diftrefled by the Athe¬ 
nian fleets, which continually infefted his coaftsj and that re¬ 
public itfelr now 111 ewe d no inclination to a peace. 

As he found it abfolutely neceflary, for the fuccefsofhi< 
ambitious fchemes, that the Athenian power fhould be fuppref- 
fed, he formed a project for invading Attica , tho* he had nc 
fleet to tranfport his troops, and fufpefted that both the Tbif 
falians and Thebans would oppofe his paflage thro’ the ftraits ol 
Tbermopylce. To obviate all thefe difficulties, he had recourfe 
to Athens itfeif, where, by means of his partizans, he procured 
the orator Mfchines to be fent their deputy to the Amphiftyms 
A queftion being propofed in this council, whether the Lorn- 
ans had not been guilty of facrilege in plowing the fields ol 
of Cyrrha in the neighbourhood of Delphi ? Mfchines propofed 
a furvey, which was accordingly agreed to. The Ampbiftyons , 
as they were furveying the fields, being aflaulted by the Usm¬ 
ans, decreed that an army fhould be railed to punifh the de¬ 
linquents. The Greek flutes paying but a fmail attention to 
this decree, and negledting to fend their quotas of troops to 
the rendezvous, MJ'chincs , in a long and eloquent harangue, 
reprefented the neceffity of having their decrees reverenced, 
and moved that they fhould cleft Philip for their general, 
and pray him to execute their decree. This motion being 
approved of, it was decreed that ambafladors fhould be fent to 
Philip in the name of Apollo hnd the Amphiftyons. y to notify to 
him, that the ftates of Greece had unanimoufly chofen him 
their general. Thus, , of a fudden, Philip , by this round¬ 
about method, acquired all that he fought, and immediately 
marched with his army to execute the commands of the Avi- 
phiSiyons in appearance, but in truth to fulfill his own defigns. 
Having entered Greece , inftead of medling with the Locrians , 
he feized Elatea , a great city in Pbocis on the river Cephifus , it 
being one of his bafe maxims, that an advantage gained by 
policy, or, what meant the fame thing with him, by treachery, 
was more glorious than a conqueft by arms* 

The Greeks , inftead of running to arms, flood amazed at 
his proceeding j and the Athenians, who were in the utmoft 
confirmation, called an extraordinary aflembly, and demanded 
advice of Demojlhems by name. That great orator exhorted 
them to fend ambafladors throughout all Greece , but efpecialiy 
to the Thebans , to engage them to rife at once, and oppofe 
the Macedonian torrent before it bore down all. De?noJihencs y 
with fome other ambafladors, were inftantly fent by the Athe¬ 
nians to Thebes ; and he having prevailed with the Thebans to 
join in an alliance againft Philip , concerted with them the pros¬ 
per meafures to be taken. Philip finding his ambafladors 
flighted by the Thebans , fent deputies to Athens to treat of peace, 

and is faicl to have engaged the prieftefs of Delphi to prophefy 
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nothing but deftru&ion to thofe who oppofed him. Dcmof- The dtbe- 
thmes prevailed with the Athenians to reject the proportions mam and 
made to them by Phi^h and ridiculed the oracle, by telling Thebans 
liiem that Pythia philippizcd. The Athenian and Theban troops enter into 
accordingly joined at Eleufts , and prepared for a battle, which an alli- 
a few days after was fought at Cberonata , where Philip gained ance to 
a compleat victory. This fuccefs, which eftablifhed the pre- oppofe 
eminence of Macedon , fo affedted Philip , that he danced about him. 
like one diftradfcd with joy. He caufed the decree of Demof- They are 
times to be fung in his prefence, fpoke contemptibly of the defeated 
powers of Greece, and infulted his prifoners, till Dejnades , an by him at 
Athenian prifoner, by a fevere reproof, checked his indecent Chemise a. 
tranfports. ’ He inftantly returned to "his ufual moderation, or¬ 
dered Demades and all the other prifoners to be releafed, and at 
their requeft even returned them their baggage. He carried his 
moderation ftill farther ; for he concluded a peace with the 
Athenians on their own terms ; and leaving a good garrifon in 
fhrbes, did the reft of the Beotians no manner of hurt. 

Philip having now eftablifhed himfelf as fovereign of Greece, 
did not diftrub his countrymen, whom he had enflaved, with 
the rattling of their chains, tho’ he did not fpare to ftiew them, 
when there was a neceffity, that he was, and would b£, their 
mafter.' Having convoked a general affembly of the Greeks , he He is cho~ 
was therein declared generaliffimo, and appointed their leader fen gene- 
againft the Perftans , with full authority. By virtue of his new raliffimo 
commiflion, he fettled a general peace among the ftates, and of the 
appointing the quota which each of them ftiould furnifh for the Greeks 
war, he returned into Macedon , and began to make great pre- ao-ainft 
parations for his AJiatic expedition. the Per- 

The Greeks , from the time of Xerxes’ invafion, had projedted f iRns # 
a return of his vilit, with a view of making an abfolute con- 
queft of the Perfian dominions, or at leaft of fo much of them 
as might fuit them beft. One of the Spartan kings before Age- 
filaus , Herodotus tells us, gave ear to a plan laid before him 
for that purpofe; and Agefilaus , with a fmall army, actually 
made a confiderable conqueft in Afta, being encouraged to that 
expedition by the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon, 
who forced their way thro’ the greateft part of the Pef.an em¬ 
pire in fpite of all oppofition. An AJiatic expedition, it is 
laid, was alfo meditated by Jafon of Tbejjaly , a little before his 
death. The prefent defign of Philip feems to have been well 
matured, and formed upon very folid principles of policy. The 
weaknefs of the Perfian empire was well known all over Greece , 
and the riches of its provinces were a great bait to the Greeks . 

1 he whole power of Greece was now centered in Philip , who 
befides faw himfelf at the head of a numerous army of well dif- 
ciplined and veteran troops, under experienced and brave offi¬ 
cers. The different provinces of his kingdom were now form¬ 
ed into a focial union, which prevented it from being any 
longer a prey to factions or foreign invaders - } and the admi- 
luftution of affairs was committed to faithful miniftersof great 
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capacity. The chief of thefe was Antipater , whofe charade] 
Philip fummed up in a few words ; for having rifen one morn¬ 
ing later than ufual, he faid, rubbing his eyes at his levee, / havt 
Jlept foundly to-day ; for / know Antipater was waking. Alex¬ 
ander afterwards defcribed him more fully ; for one obfervine 
to him, that all his lieutenants, except Antipater , wore purple 
True , faid he, but Anti pater is all purple within . 5 

Philip , notwithftanding all his victories and conquefts, was 
far from enjoying that happinefs which profperity is generally 
thought to afford. In his family he-was not only uneafy, but 
even miferable. His wife Olympias was a woman of great abi¬ 
lities, and fine addrefs; but of an high and turbulent fpirit, 
much artifice, and loofe manners. Her influence with her huf. 
band feems at one time to have been very great; for Philip 
not only raifed her father Neoptolemus to a participation of the 
throne of Epirc with his brotner, but afterwards gave the foie 
pofleflion of that crown to Alexander the brother of Olympias , 
to the prejudice of the fon of the elder brother. For feveral 
years paft, however, there had been a great mifunderftanding 
between her and Philip ; but what were the real grounds of it, 
mighteven in thofe days have beenimpolfible to difcover. What- 
He divor- ever was the caufe, the king was fo extremely offended with 
ces Olym- her, that he proceeded to a divorce, and married Cleopatra , 
piasy and the niece of Attains. Alexander , on account of this behaviour 
marries to his mother, and in refentment of fome Other flights, con- 
Cleopatra. ceived a warm diflike of his father, which he was at no pains 

to conceal; fo that the whole court knew and obferved it. At 
the nuptial feaft, Attalus , the uncle of Cleopatra , was fo unpolitc 
as to tell the king, in the hearing of his Ion, that his Macedo¬ 
nians hoped he would give them now a lawful heir to the throne. 
What then , faid Alexander , rafcal , do you take me for a bajlard ? 
and with thefe words he threw a flaggon at his head. Attalus 
returned the compliment in the fame way. The king, ex- 
Q^o- rels treamly provoked at the difturbance, drew his fword, and for- 
tvith hi;- getting that he was a cripple, haftily made towards his fon, 
fon Alex- but in his paffage fell down ; which gave the courtiers time 
under. to get between them. Alexander rifing from his feat quitted 

the room ; but, forgetting the refpeCt due to his father and his 
king, before he went out faid. The Macedonians are likely to 
conquer Afia, when led out of Europe by a prince who cannot go 
from one table to another without hazarding his neck. After this 
ipeech, he rightly conjectured that it would not be proper for 
him to remain in Macedon t and therefore retired with his mo¬ 
ther into Epire. 

Not long after Demaratus the Corinthian , who had been Phi¬ 
lip's hoft, came to make him a vifit. Philip afking him if all 
things were quiet in Greece; he anfwered. You have reafon , Sir. , 
to trouble yourfelf about the peace of Greece, you vjho have filed 
your own family with quarrels and dijfentions. ' The king received 
this reproof as kindlv as it was meant, immediately made up 
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the breach betwixt himfelf and his Ton Alexander , and recalled Is recon- 
hiin to court, Olympias alfo being allowed to return. died to 

Some time before, Philip in an engagement with the Illyrians , his fon. 
had been in great danger of his life, when Paufanias , a comely He diio- 
voung nobleman, threw himfelf before him, and received thofe bliges 
weapons into his body which were direded againft the king. Pavfa- 
Before he expired, he told Attains , the uncle of Cleopatra , that mas, who 
he had been prompted to this defperate a&ion by the infult of refolves to 
another nobleman named Paufanias , who had reproached him murder 
with having a vicious intimacy with the king Attalus , upon the him. 
return of the army to Macedonia , invited the other Paufanias 
to a feaft, and when he had intoxicated him with wine, ex¬ 
po fed him to the brutality of his grooms, who abufed him ac¬ 
cording to their beaftly appetites.* Paufanias , when fenfible of 
the outrages he had fuffered, frequently applied himfelf to the 
king for juftice againft Attalus. Philip not chufmg to proceed 
againft the uncle of his queen, endeavoured to pacify Paufa- 
nias, by bellowing on him many rich gifts, and appointing him 
a captain of his guards. The denial of juftice only ferved to 
irritate the refentment of Paufanias , which was alfo kept alive 
by the partizans of Olympias and Alexander , who reprefented to 
him, that Philips by refuftng to punilh Attalus , rendered him- 
felf an accomplice in his guilt. Alexander himfelf is accufed 
ofpraftifing thefe arts, and of fpurring Paufanias on to the am- 
pleft revenge*. The emiflaries of Perjia feem alfo to have 
feized this favourable opportunity of forming a confpiracy 
againft the life of Philip , of which Paufanias was the princi¬ 
pal inftrument, tho’ feveral other perfons. were concerned, 
among whom were the four Tons of AZropus, Alexander , Amyn- 
tas , Herojnenes , and Arabaus +. Paufanias , while his mind 
was glowing with refentment, happened one day to alk Hcrmo- 
crates the fophift the following queftion : “ What muft that 
“ man do who would be famous ?” “ He muft,” replied Her- 
mocrates, iC kill him who hath atchieved the greatell actions ; 

“ thus lha.ll the memory of the hero be joined with his who 
“ flew him, and both defeend together to pofterity.” Paufa- 
iiias being confirmed in his defign by the fophift’s maxim, pre¬ 
pared every thing for the execution of his deteftable purpofe. 

Philip , in the mean time, was fully bent on forwarding his He pre~ 
/ifiatic expedition, and he ordered Attalus and Parmenio to march pares for 
before him into Afia with fome forces, to free the Greek cities his AfiaiU 
there from Haver/. About the fame time he fent to confult the expedi- 
oracle of Delphi concerning the event of his great defign, and tion. 
received the following anfwer : 


The prieft is ready, foon the ox fliall bleed. 
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This doubtful oracle Philip cortffrued to his own advantage • 

Concluding;, that the Perfian king was marked out as a vidtim 
to be facrificed to the Grecian gods. He therefore, without 
delay, offered moll coflly and magnificent facrifices; and to 
put an end to all domellic difturbances, gave his daughter Cleo¬ 
patra in marriage to Alexander king of Epire , the brother of 
Olympias. His queen Cleopatra being a few days before deli¬ 
vered of a fon, Philip refolved to celebrate both thefe joyful 
events by folemn games and fellivals at Mgec^ whither he in- 
vited the deputies of all the Grecian Hates, and all his particu¬ 
lar friends throughout Greece ; defiring alfo his courtiers to 
fend invitations to all their acquaintances. The concourfe of 
people was moll numerous ana fplendid, and many crowns of 
gold were offered to Philip by the noblemen and the deputies 
from the Greek Hates. The day being fpent in feafiing, the 
entertainments of the theatre were to be exhibited next morn¬ 
ing j on which account great numbers of people crowded thi¬ 
ther before day-break. The Ihews began with a fplendid pro- 
cefiion, wherein the images of the twelve fuperior deities of 
Greece were carried, as alfo the image of Philip habited in like 
manner, as if he now made up the thirteenth. Soon after 
came Philip alone, crowned and cloathed in a white robe, his 
guards being at a confiderable diHance, that the Greeks might 
fee he placed hist fafety not in them, but in the affections of the 
Is mur- people. As he approached the entrance of the theatre, Pcuja- 
dered by nias, who had chofen this opportunity for the execution of 

his revenge, and ffationed himfelf there, made up to him, and 
fuddenly Habbed him in the left fide with a dagger, fo that he 
fell dead at his feet. The affaffin inffantly fled to the gates, 
where horfes were waiting for him; and would have efcaped, 
if the twig of a vine had not catched his fhoe and thrown him 
down 5 which gave Perdiccas , Attains , and Lconatus time to 
come up with him, by whom he was quickly difpatched. 

Philip was flain in the 24th year of his reign, and the 47th 
year of his life. He was a prince of boundlefs ambition, to 
gratify which paflion he fcrupled not to employ deceit, craft, 
falfehood and perjury. His life was polluted with every kind 
of vice, and he abandoned himfelf to all the various debau¬ 
cheries which the moff fenfual wits could devife. His great 
abilities, and his indefatigable fpirit, have, however, rendered 
him the object of admiration. He was, without difpute, the 
greateff warrior and flatefman ofhis time. He was fecret with¬ 
out affedling referve, very eloquent, affable, and obliging in 
his deportment; and preferved great moderation when he was 
fpoken to, even in fhocking and injurious terms. He was alio 
learned, and a great patron and lover of learning *. 

By his firff wife Olympias , Philip had Alexander his fucceflor, 
and Cleopatra. By an Illyrian he had a daughter named Cyna, 


Paufa- 

nias. 
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who was married to Arnyntas the lawful heir of the Macedonian 
crown, being the fon of Perdiccas , Philip’s elder brother. By 
a Tbejffalian he had Niccca , who became afterwards the wife of 
’Cafjmder. By Cleopatra , the heice of Attains , he had a ion 
named Car anus , and a daughter, Europa , both {lain by 
pj aS) the laft in her mother’s arms. By a dancer of Larijja he 
had Aridaus , who was for a while titular king of Macedcn , but 
was afterwards put to death by the cruel Olympias. Arfmoe , 
one of his concubines, he gave in marriage to Lagns when fhe, 
was big with child; which child proved a fon, arid was the 

famous Ptolemy king of Egypt. 

On the death of Philips Alexander his fon, then twenty years Alexander 
of age, fucceeded to the throne of Maccdon. Alexander , in his fucceeds 
early youth, began to difeover very folid talents. When a per- to the 
feft boy, he entertained the Perfian ambafTadors in the abfence throne, 
of his father, with much civility and politenefs. Inftead of afk- 
ingqueftions about the hanging gardens, the fplendid palaces, His natu “ 
or other marks of grandeur for which the Pcrf.an court was fa- TZ } ca P a " 
mous, he enquired about the road leading to the Upper AJia , c ty* 
the forces which the great king could raife, theit difeipline, and 
in what part of the line of battle the king generally fought. 

Whenever he heard that Philip had taken any town of impor¬ 
tance, or gained any fignal vidfory, inftead of rejoicing at the 
news, he would tell his companians, that his father would an¬ 
ticipate every thing, and leave him and them no opportunities 
of performing great and illuftrious adtions. 

This admirable genius was cultivated by an excellent educa- His ftridfc 
tion, and all forts of matters were given him according as his education 
years and improvements required them. Over his preceptors under the 
and tutors, Leonidas , his mother’s relation, and a man of fe- care of 
vere morals, prefided. Afterwards Arijlotle became not only Leonidas 
his tutor in refpedf of literature, but his matter alfo in refpedf and Ari- 
of politics. In his exercifes he diftinguifhed the ufeful from ftotle. 
the fanciful ; in his diverfions he declined whatever was un¬ 
manly, and in his ftudies he was chiefly attentive to what 
could improve his mind. He applied himfelf to metaphy- 
fics and natural philofophy, but morality efpeciaily pleated him, 
and the knowlege of the duties which are eflential to focial 
life. In order to underftand thefe he ftudied Homer , which 
Arijlotle was at great pains to explain to him ; not enlarging 
upon the beauty of the compofition, or the fublimity of the 
verfe, but remarking the different charadfers naturally painted, 
by which virtue was in a manner animated and rendered more 
alluring. The turbulent tranfadlions in the middle of Philip’s 
reign, lerved as a fchool of war to Alexander , as the laft years 
of peace afforded an opportunity of teaching him true policy 
and the interefts of Greece. T t 
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wipe away the imputation of being concerned in his death 
which, according to Plutarch , was not eafily done. 1 


Mean 


of Mac, 


Demojlhenes , by his exarapl 


gainft 
him. 


racy a- to open teftimonies of exceflive joy, and into immediate ncgo- 
‘ ‘ tiations againft Alexander , whom he filled a giddy boy, unlit 

for empire. Attalus , who with Parmctiio had the joint com¬ 
mand of the Macedonian army on the frontiers of Afia , afpired 
to the crown, and fought to debauch the foldiers. The Ma¬ 
cedonians refle&ing on the precarious fituation of affairs, advifed 
Alexayider to relinquifh Greece , and to recover, by gentle me¬ 
thods, the barbarians, who had taken arms. Alexander, how¬ 
ever, would not liften to thefe timorous counfels, but re- 
folved to fecure and fupport his affairs by boldnefs and mag- 

_ ! 4- 4-W o /ynn 4 />/*# r X\ 71/ 


He caufes nanimity. 


Attains, 


Macedonia 


Aft, 


Heca 


whopre- orders to bring Attalui a prisoner to 

tended to not effect that, to put him to death. About the fame time he 


ihethrone. 


Theffaly 


to be put made a long and eloquent oration to them, infilling on their 


to death. 


Hercules 


ceflors, and the victories they had won together; by which he 
fo charmed them to his in ter efts, that they declared him gene¬ 
ral of Greece as fucceflbr to his father. The neighbouring 
Hates he drew over in the fame manner, partly by awing them 
with his army, and partly by the force of his eloquence. At¬ 
tains ^ in the mean time, finding it impoflible to draw the army 
to favour his defign, profeffed great loyalty to Alexander , and 


was neverthelefs put to death by Hecateus. 


Demojlh 


He de- 


To quell the barbarians towards the north, Alexander, 


feats the following fprkig, marched into Thrace ,• a&ing according to the 
Tribal- principle he had laid down, that the power of Macedon was 
Jiaa: and to be fupported by the fame vigorous meafures by which it had 

been attained. After a march of ten days from A 


Illyrians. 


Hcemus 


Amphipolis 


Alexander , however, forced their entrenchments, and feized 
their camp, which was full of women, children, and cattle. 
He paffes Three days after he reached the river JJler , or the Danube , and 
the Ifter, traniporting part of his army over the river on the fkins which 
and obiig-ferved to cover their tents, marched againft the Gcta, who fled 
es the bar- at his approach. Having, taken poffeilion of one of their chief 
barians to cities which they had abandoned, he razed the place, after 
fubmit. having colle&ed the fpoil, which he ordered to be conveyed to 


the fea. 


Jupiter 


Hercules , and to the IJler, for affording him a fafe paiiage. 
Having then tranfported his whole army over the Danube , am- 
baffadors came to him from all the neighbouring nations to 

make peace v»ith him* Deputies came alio from the Celtes, a 

refolds 
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rcfolute and high-fpirited people. The king treated them all 
with great civility ; and concluding that his name had ftruck 
fome of thofe nations with terror* he alked the deputies of the 
Celtes, What, of all things,they feared ?mjl f They boldly an- 
fwered, That they lucre afraid of nothing but the falling of the 
jkyandfars. Pleafed with this anfwer, Alexander granted them 
his friendfhip, and adjufting his differences with the rett of the 
neighbouring nations, prepared for his return into Macedonia* 

Cljtus king of Illyria , in the mean time, renounced his depen¬ 
dence on "Macedon , and entered into an alliance with Glaucias 
king of the Taulanti , and with the Autariatee , to defend them- 
(elves againft the Macedonians. Alexander , before his return to 
Macedon , furprized Glaucias and Clytus in their camp* and af¬ 
ter making a great daughter of their troops, forced them to fly 
for ihelter to the mountains. 

In the midft of thefe victories, Alexander received advice that The The- 
all Greece was in commotion, Demojlhenes having prevailed on bans take 
feveral ftates to enter into a confederacy againft him. A falfe arms a- 
report prevailing in Greece that he was dead in Illyria , the The- gainft the 
bans put two of the commanders of the Macedonian garrifon to Macedo- 
death in their market-place, and befieged the garrilon in the mans* 
citadel. Alexander * upon this news, marched with the utmoft 
expedition towards Greece , and in thirteen days entered Bceb- 
tia ; which the Thebans looking upon as impoflible, they at firft 
perfuaded themfelves that it' was fome other body of Macedo¬ 
nians under another general. This fudden march prevented 
the reft of the Grecian ftates from aiding the Thebans , tho’ they 
were actually aflembling forces for that purpofe, and fo alarm¬ 
ed the Athenians , that they applied themfelves wholly to pro¬ 
vide for their own defence; anfwering exactly what Alexander 
had faid when he entered Baeotia , Demofthenes called me a child 
when I was in Illyricum, and a youth while I was in Theflaly 3 
but I will convince him when I approach the ivalls of Athens that 
lam a man. The Thebans having rejedled the offers of accom- Alexander 
modation made to them by Alexander , he took the city by takes 
ftorm, put above 6000 inhabitants to the (word, and fold the Thebes 
reft, to the number of 30,000, for Haves, (paring only the priefts, and razes 
fuch as had a right of hofpitality with the Macedonians, the it to the 
defendants of the famous poet Pindar , and thole who had op- ground, 
pofed the revolt. The city was then wholly razed, except the 
temples, and the houfe of Pindar. 

This example of feverity, which Alexander endeavoured-to 
palliate, by alleging, that he atfted in obedience to a decree of 
the Ampbiflyons , ftruck a terror into all the Greek ftates. The 
Means reftored their exiles becaufe they were his friends, the 
/Etolians deprecated his wrath by a moft fubmiflive embafly, 
and the Athenians fent ambaflhdors to him, begging pardon for T he At he- 
J lot having fooner owned his fovereignty. Alexander requited manszowxt 

his friend- 


■ T A Alexander 



“ lc nwenians to deliver up to rum ten or tneir orators, whom 
he accuted of being the authors of all the difturbances in Greece 
ft feveral years* At' the interceffion cf Demades , however. 
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himfelf. He not only pardoned 
the Athenians , but advifed them to look to their affairs with 
caution and vigilance ; becaufe in cafe of his death, they pro¬ 
bably would be the arbiters of Greece . Plutarch tells us, 
that he often repented of his feverity to the Thebans , and that 
his remorfe had fuch an influence on his temper, as to make 
him afterwards lefs rigorous to many others. 

The Gre- Alexander having now broke the Grecian confederacy, pro- 
dan I’epu- ceeded to Corinth , where in a general affembly of the ftates 


J 

Macedon 


Peril 


While 


lare him many ftatefmen and philofophers came from all parts tovifit 
generalif- him, and congratulate him upon his election. He ex peeled 
iiino. the fame compliment from Diogenes of Sinope y who then lived 

in a fuburb of Corinth ; but finding that philofopher took no 
notice of him, he went to viflt him, attended by his courtiers. 
He vifits He found him, as his manner was, lying on the ground bafk- 
Diogenes. j n g himfelf in the fun. The philofopher, when the crowd 

furrounded him, looked up at Alexander ; who after faluting 
him, afkcd him, with his ufual civility, if he wanted any thing! 
Yes* replied he, I would have you Jland a little out of my ft 


un 


Ih 


Alexander was fo aftc&ed at this anfwer, and to fur- 


priled at the greatnefs of the man’s foul, that as he went away, 
he told his followers, who were laughing at the morofenefsof 
the philofopher, that if he were not Alexander, he would wifi) it 
be Diogenes; intimating, that the next thing to pofleffingall 
things, was to bring his mind to fuch a frame as to want 


nothing. 


As fee 


deliberate about his expedition into Afia. The graven of 
his counlellors, particularly Antipater and Par?nenio , advifed 
him to marry before he engaged in the Perftan war. Alexankt 
difliked this, and indeed every motion of delay. He therefore 

facrificed to Jupiter Olympias, and to the Mufes, t j 11 

a day to each mufe. Having then entertained his friends with 

magnificent feafts, he diftributed amongft them all the crown 

lands and the reft of his revenues ; giving to one a farm, to ano- 

' ‘ " Per dim 


ther a village, and to a third the cuftoms of a port. 
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therefore refufed to accept the eftate he had afligned to him, 

and fome others of his friends did the fame, 
lie fets His army being then affembled, which, according to feme 
oat in his accounts, confifted of 30,000 foot and 5C00 horfe, and accord* 
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The government of Macedonia , during his abfence, was com¬ 
mitted t'o Antipater , with 12,coo foot and J500 horfe. 

Having pa fled the Hellefpont without oppoiition, Alexander He partes 
proceeded to Ilium , a fmall city near the ruins of Troy, where the He/lef- 
he facrificed to the heroes buried in the neighbourhood, efpe- pout, 
dally to Achilles , whom he declared to be particularly happy 
in two things, in having Patroclus for a friend, and Homer to 
record His actions. As he approached the city of Lampfacits , 
which on account of its adhering to the Perjians he determined 
to deftroy, Anaximenes, an eminent hiftorian, well known in 
the court ot Philip , met him to intercede for his townfmen. 

The king mfpefting the bufinefs he came upon, to be before¬ 
hand with him, fwore, in exprefs terms, that he would never 
grant his requeft. The favour I have to defire of you , fays 
Anaximenes , A, that you would deftroy Lampfacus. Alexander 
finding himfelf thus entrapped by his own oath, was obliged 
to lpare the city. 

The Perjians, upon the news of his entering Afia, affembled 
an army on the Granicus , which, according to Diodorus , con- 
fiftcd of 10,000 horfe and 100,000 foot. When Alexander arrived' 
at the river, he ordered his troops, without delay, to pafs 
over, tho’ the ftream was very rapid, and the opposite bank, 
which was very fteep, was lined by the enemy. The Pcrfian He defeats 
horfe, which were drawn up in a line before their foot, made the Per- 
a moft furious attack; but the Macedonians , animated by the funs at the 
behaviour of Alexander , who pafled with eagernefs into the Granicus. 
greateft: dangers, advanced in the midft of a fhower of arrows 
and darts, and in a very fhort time put the enemy to flight. 

The vidtory was chiefly attributed to the perfonal bravery of 
Alexander , and the TheJJalian cavalry. Twenty thoufand foot, 
and 2500 horfe, were killed on the fide of the Perfans. Of 
the Macedonians there fell only 115. 

Alexander , in confequence of this victory, obtained the pof- 
feffion of all the weftern coaft of lefler Afia , which he confti- 
tuted into a province, ordering the lame tribute to be paid to 
him as heretofore had been exacted by Darius . Being put in Sardis and 
pofTeflion of Sardis , and of the royal treafures contained in the Ephefus 
caftle, he granted to the Sardians and other Lydians , the pri- fubmit to 
vilege of being governed by their antient laws. At Sardis he him. 
built a temple to fupiier Olyrnpius ; and hearing that the Per- 
finns had abandoned Ephefus , he proceeded thither, where he 
was received with great joy. He reftored the democracy, and 
ordered the tribute that had been paid to the Perjians , to be 
applied to the rebuilding of the temple of Diana. His favours 
encouraged the Ephefans to fall upon fome perfons of note, who 
had been formerly in the adminiftration of affairs, and to drag 
them from the temples to the market-place, where they ftoned 
tnem. Thefe men being guilty of very flagrant oppreflions, Alex¬ 
ander did not interpole to lave them; but immediately after 
their deaths he iflued out an edidt, forbidding any farther en¬ 
quiry imo the conduct of the former msgiftrates, by which he 
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gained the favour of all degrees of people, the nobles at the 
fame time acknowleging him as their preferver. By another 
edidt he ordered the popular government to be reftored in all 
the Greek cities, and then advanced with his army againft Mi¬ 
letus , which was defended by Memnon the Rhodian, one of the 
belt officers of Darius , who had fled thither with part of the 
army after the battle of the Granicus. After a moft obftinate 
defence, the citv was obliged to capitulate ; but Memnon , with 

.ties, retired to HalicarnaJJus . After the 
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board his fleet the greatefl: part of the inhabitants with their 
wealth, leaving the city in ruins to the Macedonians, Alexan¬ 
der razed the place, and alfo laid the city of Tralles level with 
the ground. From thence he marched into Phrygia , leaving 
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Caria in obedience. 
His kind- ,Upon Alexander's 
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,1, the keys of Alinda, the only place which was then in her pof- 
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dor us, and the throne being then held by his fucceflor Oronto- 
bates. As a farther mark of her refpedt, Ihe adopted Alexan¬ 
der for her fon ; which honour he received very kindly, and 


Halicarnafj 


She, 


to fiiew her kindnefs, lent him every day many curious dilhes 
and Iweetmeats, and would have furnilhed him with fuel) 
cooks apd makers of paltry, as were excellent in their kind; 
but he refufed them, and told her. That he zvanted none of them, 
his preceptor Leonidas having formerly given him the bef ; namely, 


jilender dinners to create an appetite for his ft 
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By this con¬ 


duit of Alexander to tne queen of Caria, many of the princes 
of lefler Afa were induced to revolt from the Perfians, and put 
themfelves under his protection. In the number of thefe was 
Mithridates king cf Pontus, who upon vifiting Alexander, con¬ 
ceived fuch a love for him, that he accompanied him in his 

Perfan expedition. # . 

Alexander concluded the campaign with attacking the Mar-, 
martens, a people in the mountainous parts of Lycia, who had 
attacked the rear of his army, and cut a great many of his 
men in pieces. Hpving {formed their city, which was feated 
among rocks, fer two whole days together, the young men 
:o 1 nd they could not defend the place, and therefore put to 
vbi.th ail the old men, women, and children, and to the num- 
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ter of 600, forced the Macedonian guard, and made their efcape 

to the mountains. 

Alexander, in the beginning of the winter, fent home, under The new 
the command of three officers, all the new married foldiers in married 
his army, that they might fpend the winter with their wives. m en fent 
As this was a proceeding exactly conformable to the law of back to 
Mofcs, fome learned men have been tempted to believe, that Maced j- 
Arifotle had learned it of fome Jew in Afa , and recommend- n i a , 
ed it to his pupil: tho’, perhaps, it was only fuggefted to him 
by his own prudence, as he could not take a more effectual 
way to raife an ardour among the Macedonians and Greeks of 
following him in all his enterprizes, Parmenio , and fome other 
general officers, were alfo fent fome into Europe , and fome into 
jfta , to raife recruits. 

During the winter, Alexander foil of AEropus , who was gene- A confpb 
ral of the TbeJJaHan horfe, entered into a treafonable corre- racy difo 
fpondence with Amyntas , then in the fervice of Darius. Amyn - covered. 
tas ferft letters to this Alexander by Affixes, a Perf an, promifing 
him the kingdom of Macedonia, and 1000 talents of filver, if he 
would murder the king. Parmenio , upon fome fufpicion, feiz- 
ing Afifnes , and difeovering the treafon, gave intelligence of it 
to the king, who immediately caufed the traitor to be feized, 

Alexander , early the following fpring, font part of his army Pampbylta. 
thro’ the mountainous country to Perga, and led the reft by conquered 
the fea-fhore, taking his route by a certain promontory where by Alex- 
the way is altogether impaifible, except when the north winds anden 
blow. Upon the king’s arrival, the fouth wind, which had 
held a long time, fuddenly changed, and blew l'o violently 
from the north, that lie and his followers declared they had 
obtained an eafy paffage by divine affiftance. Alexander, in 
his letters, however, fpeaks of this paffage in plain and fim- 
ple terms; and Strabo tells us, that the beach at the foot of 
the mountain is dry at low water, but that Alexander was fo 
eager to pafs, that he ordered his men to march when the 
water came up to their middle. 

The Afpenclians, about this time, fubmitted to him, and ob¬ 
tained, that no garrifon fhould be fent to their city on condi¬ 
tion of their paying 50 talents, and fending to his camp the 
fame number of horfes which they were wont to furnifh to Da * 
rius. They, however, after having fortified their city, which 
was founded on a high and fteep rock, refufed to fulfil this 
treaty, which obliged Alexander to march againft them. The 
Macedonians having quickly taken poffeffion of part of the city 
at the bottom of the hill, the Afpcndians began to defpair of 
defending themfelvee, and entreated Alexander to accept of the 
former conditions. The king confidering. the ftfength of the 
place, and how unprovided he was to undertake a long fiegej' 
leemed not averfo to an accommodation, but infilled now that 
their principal citizens fhould be delivered up as hoftages, that 
the number of talhnts fhould be doubled, that they fhould ad¬ 
mit a garrifon of Macedonians , and pay an annual tribute. 

T 4 Soon. • 
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Soon after he had conquered th ePifid, 


reduces ceeded to Gordium , the capital of Phrygia , where he intended to 
Pijidia reafifemble all his troops, having fent orders to the recruits and 
and Phry- new married men, who were now returned from 


Maced 


gw 


On 

him to difmifs fuch of their citizens as he had taken fighting in 
the fervice of the Perjians ; but from this the king defired to 
be excufed till the war was over. 


He unties 


___ Finding himfelf under a neceffity of remaining fometimeat 

the Gor- Gordium , till his army fhould be united, he viewed the chariot 
diem knot, of Gordius , famous for the knot in the harnefs, which no per- 

ion as yet had been able to untie, tho’ according to a tradition 
of the inhabitants, whoever fhould untie it, would enjoy the 
empire of A ft a . Mo ft authors relate, th'at Alexander , finding 
he could not untie it becaufe the ends of it were fecretly folded 

. •. r l M • t* _I h ^ >#•/!!? 


up within it, cut it afunder with 

I • 11* • 1 • * • • 


Arijlobulus, 


who attended him in his expedition, relates, that he very eaiily 
untied the knot, by only pulling from the beam the pin which 
faftened it to the yoke, and afterwards drawing out the yoke 

itfclf. 


Paphlago- Paphh 


after 


Cap 


nice and 


fiim. 


s far as the river Halys , and then marched on t 
Cappado- fefs himfelf of Cilicia , which was encompafled by very high 
claiilCorc- mountains, except on the fouth, where it was waflied by the 
duced by Mediterranean. Three narrow paffes led into this province, 

one on the north, called the Gate , and on the eaft the pafs of 
Amanus ; and the pafs of Syria. The northern pafs. was feized 
by the Per fans \ but upon Alexander 1 s approach they impru¬ 
dently abandoned it, fo that he entered it without oppofition, 
when he admired his good fortune, owning that a fmall num¬ 
ber of refolute men might have flopped him with great eafe, 
with no other weapons but ftones. 

During thefe tranfadlions, Darius , by the advice of Mentor , 
had refolved to carry the war into Macedon , and appointing 
him commander of his fleet, had fent him to Greece with a con- 


Th 


Left 


fid arable body of forces, 
duced the iHands of Chic 
lene; but dying while he was employed in the fiege of this 
place, the prudent meafures he had propofed were thereby de- 

t ti ^ i i i r i 



war to an expert general, allowing him ioo,oco troops, one 
third of which fhould be mercenaries. Darius aouroved of this 



then fufpected him, and ordered him to be put to death 
ridemus , when he was hurried to his execution, faid aloud, 
Darius •will very Icon repent of his cruelty towards me , when by 

* . - ■ ■ '• • ' • " ik 


I » 


* 
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{be hfs tf b' ts kingdom, he fimll find with bozv much injujiice he has 
taken away my life. Darius indeed repented in a few days, but 
in conicquence of the advice of his Perfian ccunfellors, affem- 
bkd an army of feveral 100,000 men, which he led in perfon 

thro’ S. via. 

Alexander, upon the news of Mentor’s death, refolved to car¬ 
ry the war into upper /If a, and with that defign entered 67 - 
jjria. Soon after, by a i'udc’cn march, he took pofleffion of 
far jus, ar: iving at the irritant the Perfians were fetting fire to 
the place, which he quickly extinguimed. Alexander , by fav- His dan- 
ing this city, had well nigh loft his life; for either thro 5 the gerous 
exceflive fatigue of marching, or, as others relate, by bathing, ficknefs. 
when very no*., in the river Cydnus , the waters of which, as 
they run thro 5 thick fhades, are exceeding cold, he v/as feized 
with fo violent a fhivering, that all the ftanders by thought 
he was dying. After fainting away he was carried to his 
tent, and the news of the lad difafter threw the army into the 
;reateft confirmation. Alexander , after recovering his fenfes, 
inding himfelf exceflively weak, bitterly lamented his hard fate 
that confined him to his tent, while the Perfians were ad¬ 
vancing under Darius to give him battle. He defired the 
phyftcians to give him fome powerful remedy; but they, fen- 


fhould 


Darius 


publifhed, that he would reward, with 1000 talents, the man 
who fhould kill Alexander. Philip of Acarnania , however, of¬ 
fered to give him a medicine that would work afipeedy cure. 

While Philip was preparing the medicine, the king received a 
letter from Parmenio , advifing him, that Philip was fuborned 
by Darius to take away his life. Alexander , however, took the 
potion from Philip , and putting Parmenio’ s letter into his 
hands, drank off the mixture, without difeovering the leaft: 
fufpicion or uneafinefs. Philip , upon reading the letter, fhew- 
ed not the leaft figns of fear, but confidently defired the king 
to quiet his thoughts, and to difpofe himfelf to reft. The po¬ 
tion, tho’ falutary, had a very violent effedt; but the king was 
fo relieved by it, that three days after he fhewed himfelf to the 
army, teftifying afterwards an extraordinary gratitude to the 
author of his cure. 

Soon after his recovery, being informed that Darius was ad- Darius 
vanced within two days journey of the eaftern.ftraits of Cilicia, vances to 


he marched to meet him ; 


Myrandrus, Darius 


fouthward Ijjl 


ifing IJfus , put moft of the Macedo¬ 
nians he found there to the fword. Hearing that Darius had 
entered within the ftraits, he haftened back to IJfus, where the 
two armies came to a general engagement, in which the Per - 
pans, who had not room to extend therrrfelves, were defeated 
with great flaughter. The firft line, in which Darius fought, 
being loon put into diforder, he was obliged to fly; and leav- 


with his bow and hjs royal mantle, efcaped 


the 
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where he the mountains on horfeback. Of the Perfians, there fell 100,000 
is totally foot and 10,000 horfe, a great many of whom perifhed without 
routed by a ftroke of the enemy. But the Macedonians loft only 300 foot 

and 150 horfe. When Alexander returned from the purfuit of 
Darius , he found his men bufy in pillaging the Perjian camp, 
Bef. Chr. which was exceeding rich, tho’ Darius had left the ’ 


Alexan¬ 
der. 


353 


part of his baggage behind him at Damqfcus . 


greateft 
The tent of Da- 


Csclrjyria 


rhis was prepared for the reception of Alexander , who putting 
off his armour, faid, Come, let us cleanfe and refrejh onrjelves in 
Darius’s bath. No , cried one of his attendants, call it rather 
Alexander’^, for the goods of the r oanquiJked belong to the viftor 
by the law of arms. Having here beheld the utenlils all of gold 
curioufly wrought, and fmelt the fragrant odours with which 
the whole place was exquifttely perfumed, and being afterwards 
magnificently entertained in another fpacious apartment, he 
turned to thofe about him, and faid, This, itfeems , it is take 
a king. The day after the battle, Alexander went with Hepbaf 
tion to comfort the mother, wife, and daughters of Darius, 
who were taken prifoners. Hephaflion being much of the 
fame age, but taller than Alexander , Sifgambis , the mother of 
Darius , fell down at his feet, fuppofing him to be the king; but 
fome captive eunuchs ihewing her Alexander , ftie immediately 
fell proftrate before him. He feeing her in fome confufion, 
took her by the hand and raifed her up, faying. Do not be un- 
eafy , mother , you were not mijlaken , for he too is Alexander. 
Arrian feems diffident of the truth of this ftory, but adds, that 
there is fo much worth and beauty in the adtion, as ought to 
incline us to wifli it true. It feems, indeed, contradicted by a 
letter of Alexander to Parmenio , mentioned by Plutarch , in 
which he fays, that he had not Jo much as feen , or defired to Jee, 
the wife of Darius. 

Alexander advancing into Ceelefyria , encouraged the provin¬ 


ce Alex¬ 
ander. 


fo bin its ces anc j petty princes to fubmit themfelves voluntarily, treat¬ 
ing all that did fo as old and hereditary fubjedts, neither bur¬ 
dening them with foldiers, nor oppreffing them with tribute. 
Parmenio having gone with a detachment of troops to Damaj- 
cus , that city was bafely betrayed into his hands by the gover¬ 
nor. In this city there were 30,000 prifoners taken, among 
whom were very many perfons of diftindtion, befides as much 
rich booty as loaded 7000 beafts of burden. 

The king of the ifland Arados being at this time abfent 
with all his naval forces, adbing in conjunction with the Fir- 
fians , as Alexander approached his dominions on the Conti- 
uent, his l'on Strata went and fubmitted to him, and prefentea 

a crown of gold, being gracioufly received by the 

Alexander remaining for fome time at Maratcr, 

he re- 


D&rins 


mm wita 
conqueror 


de 


H opoies a c ity on the Continent under .the dominion of Arados , he 
j creat ofeeived a letter from Darius , who in a very imperious ftile 

fired him to afk what fum he pleafed for the ranfom oi th 
roval captives, and offered to decide the difpute for empn 


1 

tj 

peace 


bv 


cue general battle j adviling him, however, to content himfeif 

With 
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Ith his own dominions, rather than unjuftly invade thofe of 
W 0 hcr. Alexander fent back the Perfian ambaffadors, and 
an ote alfo to Darius. After enumerating the many injuries 
J calamities which the Greeks and Macedonians had fuffered 
from the Perfians , he alledged, that they were the aggreffors, 
efpecially as they had hired affaffms to murder his father. He 
ottered to fet the royal captives at liberty, if Darius would come 
in a fuppliant manner, and defire their freedom. 

As Alexander approached the city of Sidon, the Sidonians , in Sidon fub« 
oppofition to Strata their king, fubmitted to him. Alexander , mits to 
having deprived Strata of the crown, gave his favourite, He- Alexander, 
tbecftion, leave to bellow it on whom he would. Hephcejlion 
offered the royal dignity to one of the chief citizens, in whofe 
houfe he then lodged ; but he, with a noble difmterellednefs, 
rcfufed it, and named for that honour one Abdolonymus, of the 
blood royal, who then fupported himfelf by cultivating a fmall 
kitchen garden in the fuburbs. Alexander accordingly gave him 
the palace, furniture, and private ellate of Strato, and even 
added part of the adjacent country to his kingdom *. 

The Tyrians , after the battle of IJJhs, had fent deputies to 
fubmit themfelves to Alexander, who received them very gra- 
cioufly; but when he told them that foe intended to come to 
their city, to facrifice to the Tyrian Hercules, they fent their 
deputies to him again, to inform him, that they were ready to 
do whatever he Ihould command them ; but that they could 
not confent to his coming, and fadrificing in their city, or allow 
any Macedonians to enter their gates. This refufal highly pro¬ 
voked Alexander , who having reprefented to his officers, that it 
would be imprudent to carry on the war in diftant provinces, 
till they had reduced Tyre, which would render them mailers 
of the fea, marched his army thither to befiege the place. After ^retaken 
a molt laborious fiege, which lalled feven months, he at laft and burnt 
made himfelf mailer of the city, which was burnt to the ground, by him. 
almolt all the inhabitants being either flain or made Haves, as 
we have related in the hillory of the Phoenicians. While he 
was engaged in this fiege, he received a fecond letter from 
Darius , who now condefcended to give him the title of king, 
and offered him new terms of peace, which were rejected by 
Alexander. After the reduction of Tyre, Alexander marched to- He 
wards Jerufalem, with the defign of chaftifmg the Jews, who marches 
had highly offended him during the fiege ; for when he fent to to Je, a- 
uemand of them provifions for the fubfiltence of his troops, falem. 
they anfwered, that they were the fubjeds of Darius, bound 
by oath not to fupply his enemies. The Jews , upon the news 
of the approach of the Macedonians, were under the greateft 
terror, and implored the prote&ion of God by prayers, parti¬ 
cular falls, and other folemn ads of devotion. God was at 


* Curt. lib. iv. Diod. Sie. lib. xvii, jTin. lib. m. 
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length pleafed to anfwer their petitions, by commanding J a d, 
dua the high-prieft in a vifion, to array himfelf in his ponti¬ 
fical habit, to direft the priefts to put on their proper garments,] 
and folemnly to advance with the people clothed in white, to 

. .1 • •_ _ _ir_. 1 . 


meet 


The^ 

manner 


it i 


moment he perceived the high-prieft, hafted towards him, 
bowed himfelf before him, and faluted him with a religious 
veneration. The Macedonians were feized with inexpreffible 
furprize; but the Syrians and Phoenicians , who, out of mere 
hatred to the jcivs , had taken part in this expedition, were 
filled with forrow and difeontent. Parmenio taking the liberty 
of afking the king why he adored the JeiviJb high-prieft, he 
anfwereu, that he did not adore the prieft, but God, whole 
minifter he was; for when he was at Dinm in Macedonia , and 
much troubled in his mind about his Afialic expedition, this; 
very perfon in his pontifical robes appeared tc him in a dream, 
and exhorted him to lay afide doubts and fears, and pafsbcldly 
into Jjia ; for that God would be his guide, and give him the 
empire of the Perjians. On feeing therefore this perfon, he 
was convinced, that what he did was by the exprefs alfiftance 
of the Deity, who, he doubted not, would protect him in all 
kind- his future expeditions. Alexander then, embracing the high- 

prieft and all his brethren, walked in the midft of them to Je- 
rufalem , and offered faerifices in the temple. The high-prieft 
afterwards {hewed him the paffages in the prophet Daniel re¬ 
lating to himfelf. Alexander , filled with joy and admiration, 
before he left ' JeruJalcm , affembled the Jeivs, and bid them afk 
any favour whatfoever. I hey an five red, that their requeft was 
to be allowed to live according to the lav/s which their anccf- 
tors had left them, and to be exempt from their ufual feventh 
year’s tribute, in which they neither plowed nor fowed. Alex¬ 
ander granted their requeft; but when the Samaritans , who had 
aflifted him at the fiege of Tyre, fioon after applied to him for 
fome favours of the fame kind, he difmifi’ed them with an unfa- 
tisfa&ory anfwer, and proceeded to Gaza , which ftill held for 

~ .. ’ ’ author who mentions 

yerujalem. As there are fome contradic- 


v’crs sotne 

/*r 

j rxi, 


Darias. Jofepl. 


tory circumftances in his account, and as all other authors fay 
that the Macedonians marched directly from Tyre to Gaza , fome 
modern critics have imagined that the ftory of Jofephus is a mere 
fable *. 

Bcetis , the governor of Gaza , having been at great pains to 
provide every thing neceflary for a vigorous defence, refilled, 
when fummoned, to deliver up the place, upon which Alexan¬ 
der can fed it to be immediately invefted, although his council 
He takes looked upon the place as impregnable. After a moft obftinate 
s. fiege of two months, during which he himfelf had received two 
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dangerous wounds, he took the place by ftorm, when, in a 
m \i inhuman manner, he ordered the faithful Bcetis to be 
dragged round the city till he expired, by a rope put through a 
holeTbored in his heels. . The inhabitants were alfo treated by 
him with great cruelty, in refentment for their gallant defence. 

Though the lofs of the Macedonians on this occalion is not fpe- 
cified, yet it is probable that it muft have been very great; for 
Amyntas was fent to Macedonia for recruits, and Alexander foon 
after was at great pains to encreafe his army by foreign foldiers. 

Upon the arrival of fome recruits from Greece , Alexander left 
agarrifon in Gaza, and in feven days arrived at Pduftum, which 
he took pofleflion of without any oppofition, the Perfian gover¬ 
nor judging it in vain to make any defence, as the Egyptians 
now openly teftified a great difaffe&ion to his nation, in refent- 
nient of the indignities thrown upon their idolatrous religion 
by th ePerfians. Alexander was received by the Egyptians as He is joy- 
their deliverer, and upon his arrival at Memphis , offered pom- fully re- 
pous facrifices not only to the Grecian gods, but alfo to the ceived by 
Egyptian Apis. He likewife celebrated magnificent games, and the E ? yp~ 
failing down the river from Memphis to the fea, he fixed upon tin*s; 
afpot, not far from the Canopic mouth of the Nile, for building founds A- 
a magnificent city, which he called Alexandria, after his own lexandria\ 
name. This city, which was built with great elegance by the 
archite<ft, who had rebuilt the temple of Diana at Ephefus, and 
was moft conveniently fituated for commerce, became in after 
ages fo rich and famous, that, in the time of Diodorus Siculus , 
there were on its rolls 300,000 freemen. Alexander himfelf now 
dire&ed where every public ftru&ure (hould be ere&ed, and 
fixed the number of temples, and the deities to whom they 
fhould be dedicated, affixing particularly a large and eminent 
lite for a temple to the Egyptian IJis. 

Alexander, at this time, formed his extraordinary defign of and vifits 
vifiting the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the defarts of Libya ; thetemplc 
but with what intention authors are not agreed, though it is of Jupiter 
generally fuppofed he was prompted thereto by his ambition and Ammon. 
vanity. According to Arrian , he wanted to imitate Perfeus and 
Hercules , both ot whom, it is laid, confulted this oracle. 

Whatever were his motives, it is certain he hazarded himfelf 
and his army in the higheft degree, by undertaking a march of 
near 200 miles through a barren wafte, entirely deftitute of 
water, and without any path, the fands being fo fludluating, 
that they are moved by every wind, and fometimes fo raifed as 
to bury whole armies. From thefe impending mifehiefs all au-' 
thors agree that Alexander was miraculoufly delivered ; for when 
the water brought on camels backs was fpent, there fell a pro¬ 
digious fhower of rain, wherewith they filled all their vefl’els ; 
and when their guides could no longer diftinguilh the road, 
great numbers of ravens, as moft authors relate, flew before the 
army with a flow motion, and continued with them till they 
arrived at the temple, which was fituated in a moft fertile fpot, 
about five miles in circumference. 


This 
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This beautiful ifland, if it may be fo called, is planted with 
groves of palm-trees, and watered with fountains and dews. 
There is alfo here a fountain, the nature and properties of 

Angular. Its waters at mid-day are cool, to¬ 


wards 


very 


ing hot. A kind of foffile fait was dug up in the country 

P* 4 • n r> if • 1 . r? 


Egypt 


men 


It 


was 
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tranfparent like crvftal, and being purer than fea fait, was ufed 
by the Egyptians in their facrifices. Alexander, according to 
Arrian , confulted the oracle in perfon, and received its anfwer, 
which confifted, according to Diodorus , of three particulars, 
though other authors fay that it was kept fecret. The prieft, 
Diodorus fays, acknowledged him the fon of ‘Jupiter Ammon , he 
alfo declared to the king that he fhould fubdue the whole world, 
and allured him that the murderers of Philip were punilhed. 
From this time, in all his letters, orders, and decrees, he al¬ 


ter Ammon. 


Olympias 


fon of] 


He fettles 
the go- 


Ji 

Memph 


that Ihe 


congratulation from moll of the Hates of Greece , as alfo recruits 
vernment both of horfe and foot. * * " ’ ” 


of Egypt , 


Egypt 

appointed Dolor pis, an eminent Egyp¬ 
tian, governor of the province, leaving garrifons, however, in 
all the places of ftrength undfcr officers in whom he confided. 
Thefe commanders were independant of each other, the pro¬ 
vince being thought of too great confequence to be committed 

i ° ^ i . n i • i ~ r _TILL 


trufted 


quality. 

Thefe 


Ty 


Alexandt 


On his way 


that Andromachus, one of his favourites, whom he had leltfimer- 
intendant of Syria and Palejline , was murdered with his retinue 
and pu- hi Samaria. Alexander was highly exafperated againft the Sa- 
nilhes the maritans for this cruel a&ion, and having caufed thofe concerned 
Sawa< i- in the murder, who could be difcovered, to be put to death, 

eftablilhed a colony of Macedonians in Samaria , and gave part ot 
its territories to the Jews . He alfo difmifled 8ooo Samaritans 
who had ferved in his troops, and appointed them lands in 


tuns. 


Egypt 


Athenian 


Ty 


at the requeft of the 


Perfu 


alfo a fleet to the coaft of Greece , to prevent the effects of fome 
commotions which had lately happened in the Peloponneje * 
Having regulated fome other affairs relating to his conquefts, he 
began his inarch for Tbapfacus, a city on the Euphrates. Statira, 
the queen of Darius, dying during this march, Alexander caufed 
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her to be buried in the moft magnificent manner. ' Maztens, Ahxa»rer 
Jho was left to guard the Euphrates with a great body of horfe, pa lies the 
having wafted the adjacent country, and abandoned his poft, Eu hrwes 
Jkxander caufed a bridge that had been broken down to be re- and the 
paired, and marched over with his army without oppofition. ■ 1 W ls > 

He then proceeded through Mefopotanna by an indirect road, 
which he took to avoid deliles, and for the eafier procuring of 
provifions. Darius , who had affembled another numerous army, 
fnt Satropates and Mazaus with 7000 horfe to guard the paf- 
fa<re of the Tigris ; but a little before their arrival the Mac-do¬ 
wns had palled that river with great difficulty. The Macedo¬ 
nians having refted on the banks of the Tigris two days,vthe 
night before they intended to begin their march the moon was 
eclipfed, which threw them into the greateft confternation, fo 
that in a mutinous manner they refufed to proceed, exclaiming 
that heaven displayed the marks of its anger, that they were 
dragged, againft the will of the gods, to the utmoft extremities 
of the earth, merely to fatisfy the ambition of one man, who 
contemned his own country, difowned his father, and pretended 
to pafs for a god. Some Egyptian foothfayers, however, who 
attended the army, declaring that this eclipfe foreboded fome 
great calamity to the Pcrftans , as the moon was predominant 
in Perfta and the fun in Greece , the hopes and courage of the 
Macedonians were quickly revived. As both armies were now 
within a few miles of each other, ambafladors again came to 
Alexander from Darius with new offers for a peace; but Alex¬ 
ander refufed to hearken to any propofals, unlefs Darius would 
acknowledge him as his lord and lovereign. The two armies, and tota!- 
a few days after, came to a decifive engagement in the plains of iy defeats 
Gaugamela , or Arbela , on the eaft fide of the Tigris , where the the Pe> f- 
Perjmm , after an obftinate engagement, were at laft totally ansatGau- 
routed. There is fcarce any fixing of the number of the com- ganiela. 
batants or of the flam. According to Arrian , the Macedonian Bef. Ch. 
army confifted of 7000 horle and 40,000 foot. Some hiftorians 331. 
make the number of the Pcrftans upwards of a million ; but, 
according to the fmalleft accounts, it was ten times as nume¬ 
rous as that of the Macedonians. According to Diodorus , there 
were upwards of 90,000 Pcrftans (lain, and 500 of the Macedo¬ 
nians, though there were many of the latter wounded. In the 
morning of the battle, Alexander , who had been fatigued the 
night before, fleeped fo long, that Par men; 0 was forced to 
awake him, and afking him how he could lleep fo foundly, as if 
he were already victorious: So I am, faid Alexander fmiling, 

[■nee I fall no longer 'os put to the trouble cffollowing Darius hither 

and thither through a country already defrayed by the length of the 
ivar. 

Alexander , being informed that Darius was retired towards 
Media , thought it then unneceffary, and indeed impracticable, 
to follow him, and therefore began his march to Babylon. Ar¬ 
tful having furrendered to him a few days after the battle, he 
found there all the rich baggage of the P erf an army, with 4000 

talents. 
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He enters talents. As he approached Babylon, Mazaus, i he governor o 

Bab) ion, that city, who had behaved very gallantly in* the late battle,pa 

him in pofteffion of the place. He probably concluded, that i\ 
would be impoffible to defend the city, as the Babyloniam 
whofe temples and idols had been deftroyed by the Perfmnl 
were eager to revolt to Alexander. They welcomed the conque' 
ror into their city with the greateft acclamations, and having 
conducted him through their llreets in a grand proceffion, made 
him prefents of very high value. Alexander , in return, ordered 
all their temples to be rebuilt, offered faerifices himfelf to Belus, 
and fent for their prielfs and converfed with them. As he was 
a prince of great learning, he enquired after the aftronomical 
obfervations which were faid to have been preferved, for a Iona 
tra& of time, in that city, and caufed the beft account that 
could be got of them to be tranfmitted to his tutor Arijlotle. 

Antipater The conquefts of Alexander were far from being acceptable 

to the Greek ftates, who dreaded, that if they did not fecure 
the Greeks their liberties, before the Perftan empire was abfolutely de- 
to remain ftroyed, it would then be impoffible to refill the conqueror, 
quiet. Accordingly, foon after the battle of IJJiis , hearing that Men¬ 
tion, governor of ‘Thrace, had rebelled, and that Antipater was 
preparing to march againfl: him, they took ai ms under the con- 
duft of AMs, king of Lacedaemon. Anti pater, ccmpofing mat¬ 
ters in Thrace, marched againfl Agis, whom he defeated and 
killed, with 5300 of his men. Antipater himfelf loft 3500 men; 
but the Athenians and fevcral others declaring for him, the other 
ftates were obliged to remain quiet. 

Alexander Alexander having ftaid thirty days at Babylon, where his 
takes pof- troops had indulged themfelves in all manner of voluptuous 
fefiion of plea 111 res, left Mazaus governor of the city; but gave thecom- 
Su/a, mand of the gnrrifon in the citadel to a Macedonian. He then 

proceeded to Sufa, where he was put in poffellion of the trea- 
fures of Darius , amounting, according to Arrian , to 50,000 
talents, though others fay that they were double that value. 
In this treafury, among other curiofities, were veflels filled with 
water from the Nile and the Danube, as monuments of the great 
extent of the Pcrjian empire. About this time arrived a body 
of recruits under the command of Anyutas ; they con filled of 
about 2000 horfe and 13,500 foot, which he diredlly incorpo¬ 
rated into his veteran army. 

Leaving a ftror.g garrifon in Sufa , Alexander , after a march 
of four days, palled the Pafitigris with 9000 foot and 4000 
reduces horfe, and entered the country of the Uxians. Madates , the 

governor, defended the chief city of the province with great 
refoltition, and when it was taken, withdrew v/ith fome troops 
into the citadel, but was at length obliged to fubmit. Alexan¬ 
der, though greatly irritated at the oppoiition he had made, not 
only pardoned him at the interceffion of Sifygambis, whofe 
niece he had married, but left him as governor over the Uxians t 


the Uxi 


ii ns 


whole territories he would not fuffer to be plundered. 


The 
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The Uxtans being reduced, Alexander ordered Parmenlo to 
march with part of the army, together with the carriages and 
baggage, through the common open road, while he, with the 
Macedonian foot, the light armed troops, and a body of horfe 
and archers, marched over the mountains to the Pcrftan {freights, 
which he found guarded by Ariabarzanes with a (mail body of 
men. After an ineffectual attack, he was obliged to retire with 
confiderable lofs, many of his men having been killed by the 
{tones thrown down by the Perftans. While Alexander was 
anxious to advance, a fhepherd was brought to him, who offer¬ 
ed to conduct him to the top of the mountains by another pais. 

The king, leaving Cratenis with the greateft part of the troops forces a 
in his camp, followed this guide, and marching during the paffage to 
night ioo furlongs, and paffing a river, arrived at the new Perfepolis , 
road, which conducted to the top of the mountain, where he 
furprized Ariobarzanes ; and Craterus at the fame time attacking 
the Perftans from below, they were foon routed and difperfed. 

. Alexander , being poffeffed of the ftrai.ts, proceeded to Perfts, 
and by long marches reached Perfepolis, which, the day after, 
he, in a barbarous manner,* allowed his foldiers to plunder, plunders 
when many of the inhabitants were moft cruelly maffacred. He the city, 
is laid to have found in this city 120,000 talents. During his 
ftay at Perfepolis he gave himfelf up to feaffing and drinking, 
and in one of his drunken entertainments he fet fire to the Per- and fets 
fmn palace, which was the moft magnificent pile that, or per- lire to the 
haps any other, part of the world could boaft of. Some authors, royal pa- 
however, fay, that the palace was burnt deliberately, contrary lace, 
to the remonftrances of Parmcnio ; but all agree, that Alexander 
quickly repented of what he had done, and gave orders to have 

the fire extinguiftied. . 

Being informed that Darius was at Eebatan in Media , with He goes 

an army of about 30,000 men, the following fpring he left in purfuit 
Perfepolis in purfuit of him, and marching near forty miles a of Darius. 
day, in fifteen days he reached Ecbatan. Upon his arrival, he 
was informed that Darius had retired from thence five days be¬ 
fore, with an intent to pafs into the remotcft provinces of his 
empire. Seeing it now in vain to hurry himfelf in the purfuit, 
he gave leave to the Thejfalian horfe to depart, and befides their 
pay ordered 2000 talents to be diftributed amongft them. Many 
of them, however, upon his declaring that he would accept of 
any volunteers among them, again enrolled themfelves. He 
lent a body of horfe as an efcort to the reft, and ordered that 
they fhould be fafeiy landed in Euboea, without any expence 
to themfelves. He then directed Par memo to lay up all the 
treafures of Perfia under a ftrong guard, which he left there. 

Thefe treafures, according to Strabo, amounted to 180,000 
talents, or 190,000 according to fiiftin. „ - 

Antipater , in the mean time, having obliged the Lacedaomo- The at- 
mans to afk a peace, refufed to come to any agreement, but on lairs oi 
condition that they fent deputies to Ajia, to beg pardon of Alex- e. recce, 
under. Thefe fervices gave him a great in ter eft m the heart of 
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his prince, who fent inftru&ions to keep always a guard about 
his perfon, and made him fuch remittances, as were fufheient 
to fupport the expence ncccffary for preferving the tranquillity 
of Grnce. He likewife font immenfe funis to his mother, and 
moft magnificent prefents to his old friends and acquaintance. 
He never would allow his mother, however, to meddle with 
affairs of ftate or war, well knowing her turbulent and intrigu¬ 
ing fpil it, as he received repeated complaints againft her from 
Antipater . One day, after reading a long letter from j.inti pater , 
full of complaints againft her, he faid. Antipater feems not to 
h;ov.\ that one tear of a mother (faces a iboufand fuck letters as this, 
Alexander, after regulating his affairs at Ecbaian, again pur- 
faed after Darius with a body of horfe and light armed troops, 
and arrived on the i ith day, with only 60 horfemen, at Rages, 
where, being informed that Darius had.palled the Cafpian ftraits 
feme time before, he halted for five days. Having then ad¬ 
vanced with his troops through thefe ftraits, upon his entering 
Parthia news was brought him, that Befits governor of B act via, 
Barzaentes prefident of Arachofa , and Nabarzancs a general of 
horfe, had cohfpired againft Darius , and made him prifoner. 
On this intelligence he advanced with a fmall body of light 
armed horfe, and by marching day and night, almoft without 


an ,r 


While the Macedonians 


intermiflion, on the fifth day came up with Befits , whole 

The death troops immediately fled and clifperfed. 

were putting the ftragglcrs to death, Darius was found in a cart 
mortally wounded, and expired before Alexander came up to 
him. Oxathres , the brother of Darius , was received into the 


of Da’ uts 

lief. Ch. 


v,o. 


Al 


x oncer 


number of Alexander's friends, and the body of Darius was fent 
with all the pomp fuitable to his quality to Sifygambis. 

Alexander, having colledied his forces, and fettled thegovern- 
jvduc.’s ment of Parthia , entered Hyrcania , which quickly fubmitted 
Uyvcanla, to him. Here Nabarzar.es the traitor furrendered himfelf. The 

Greek mercenaries, who had followed Darius till he was taken 
prifoner, now fubmitted, and were loon after taken into his fer- 
vice. From Hyrcania Alexander entered the country of the 
r/lardi , who were alfo eaiily fubdued. A party of them having 
carried oft' his famous horfe Bucephalus , he ordered proclama¬ 
tion to be made, that if the horfe was not reftored without in- 

he would burn and deftroy their whole country. Th 


atu the 
dsared. 


jury, 

Mordi immediatclv 


fent back Bucephalus , and fubmitted to 


Alexander, who appointed Autophrodates governor of their coun¬ 
try. He then returned to the main body of his army, where 
his foldiers impatiently cxpe&ed him, in hopes of having loins 
bounds fet to their labours, and an end of the war atleaft pro- 


poled. 
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sue 


•under afterwards marched to ’Leuelracarta, the capital of 
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can:ex wnere, tor fifteen days, he celebrated folemn games, 
and khcnficed, with great magnificence, to the gods of Green, 
rlien entered Aria, and upon his arrival at the chief city of 
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nrovince, Zciilarzanes , the governor thereof, fubmitted to 
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continued him in his government; and hearing that Bejfits had 
affumed the title of king of Afta , he marched againft that trai- . 
tor. He had hardly left Aria , when Satibarzaties put the Mace-Satib .r- 
ilrnian guards to death, and aflembled a great body of forces in zancs, the 
the neighbourhood of the chief city, called Aritoana. On this governor 
news, Alexander inftantly marched back with a body of horfeof Hyrca- 
and light armed troops, and travelling 70 miles in two days, niar'e- 
came up with Satibarzaties , who, inftead of attacking the wea- volts, 
ried Macedonians, fled with all the expedition he was able to The re- 
Bijfus. Alexander , having punifhed the chiefs in this rebellion bels are 
either with death or flavery, appointed Arfames , the fon of Ar- reduced. 
tabanus , governor of Aria , and then marched againft the Za- 
migts, who had taken arms under the traitor Barzaentes. 

When Alexander drew near them, Barzaentes began to fiifpedh 
their fidelity, and privately leaving the camp, fought protection 
among the nations beyond the Indus ; but they, detefting his 
treachery, delivered him up to Alexander , whocaufedhim to be 
put to death. 

The immenfe treafures of the Perfans , which Alexander , in The Ma- 
a moft munificent manner, had laviihed among his chief offi- ccIonian 
cers and favourites, noiv began to infedt their manners, and chiefs in- 
they exprefled a fondnefs for the eaftern extravagance and lux- dulgein 
ury. Many of them, inftead of anointing themfelves with plain luxury, 
oil, ufed precious ointments. Agnon the Pei an wore filver nails 
in his fhoes ; Leonatus employed fevcral camels only to bring him 
powder out of Egypt to be ufed when he wreftled ; Hephajlion 
affected, in every thing, the Perjian manner of living; and 
Pbilotas is faid to have been nice in his drefs, his table, and his 
equipage. Alex aider reprimanded them with great mildnefs Repri- 
and diferetion, telling them, he wondered that they fliould not manded 
know by experience, that labour and induftry made people by Alex- ] 
Jleep more fweetly and foundly than lazinefs, and that if they ander, 
would compare the Perjian manner with their own, they would 
be convinced, that to he effeminate and voluptuous was the 
moft llavifti condition, and that nothing was more noble and 
princely than labour. By his own behaviour he alfo difeou- 
raged to the utmoft this lazy and inadtive pride ; for he now 
expofed himfelf more than ever to the fatigues of hunting and 
war, readily embracing all opportunities of hardfliip and danger. 

The courtiers, however, were neither influenced by the dif- They 
courfes or actions of Alexander ; but even proceeded to cenfure complain 
his condudf, particularly for continuing the war, and leading 0 t the 
them conftantly from one labour to another. This at firft he length of 
bore very patiently, faying, It became a king to do ivell, and to be the war. 
Hlfpoken of. Finding, however, their mutinous fpirit ftill en~ 
creaiing, he at length harangued the army in a public manner, 
and his fpeech had luch an effect upon them, that they unani- 
moufly cried out, they were ready to follow him whitherfoever 
he fliould lead them. 

From this time he more and more endeavoured to accuftom 
himfelf to the Perjian cuftoms, which he blended with thole of 
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Macedonians 


adopts the would produce a mutual friendfhip between the two nations. 


cuftoms of With 


an 


Perft - matters to teach them the Greek tongue, and to train them up to 

arms according to the Macedonian difcipline. He conferred go¬ 
vernments, offices at court, and all other marks both of confi- 


Perfu 
attention 


barbarians. 


A confpi¬ 
racy for¬ 


med a- Dymniis , or Limnus , a Macedonian of 


was formed againft him in 
ntented Macedonians . One 


gainffc 

him. 


having entered into a plot with fome others againft the king, 

n* * r- I _ _1_1.1_J * _ • • P 7 


Pit comachus 


confpiracy, which was to be put in execution in three days. 


Nicomacbus 


the plot to his brother Cebalinus , who immediately repaired to 
the royal quarters, and difclofing the matter to Philotas , the 
fon of Parmenio , begged him to introduce him to the king, he 
being twice a day admitted to the royal prefence. Philotas, 
though he had a long conference with the king that very day, 
never mentioned the plot, and next morning excufed himfelf to 
Cebalinus , by alledging, that he wanted an opportunity; but 
affured him he would do it fpeedily, though he omitted through¬ 
out this day alfo. Cebalinus , fearing that in cafe the confpiracy 
fhould be dilcovered by another perfon, his filence Ihould be 
interpreted as criminal, therefore applied to one of the king’s 
The con- pages, who introduced him to Alexander when he gave a full 
fpiracy account of the confpiracy, 1 J 1 - v 1 


and 


difcover- w ith him. 


td. 


be feized, and Philotas to be fent for to him. Dy. 


Dy. 


ftabbed 

— ’-- ^ * 

died before he could be examined. 


Philotas , when the king 


afked him, whether Cebalinus had informed Him of the confpi- 

• n r /V i -i. - , I. 1.1 i i i • i V.. 


racy 


confefled 


by faying, that he thought the ftory not worthy the Jeaft credit, 
and that he was unwilling to alarm the king with needlefs fears. 
He then threw himfelf at Alexander's feet, and embraced his 
knees, and it is faid, the king gave him his hand in token of 
forgivenefs. 

As Philotas , by his haughty behaviour, had created many 
enemies, they feized this opportunity of ruining him. Craterus 
particularly urged, that Alexander ought to examine more fully 
into the confpiracy of Dynmus, who probably was not the chief 
agent in the plot. Having obtained an order from Alexander to 
ieize Philotas , who that night had fupped with the king, they 
immediately went to his tent, where they found him afleep. 
As they were putting the manacles upon his hands he awaked, 
and cried, Alas, myJove reign, the malice of ?ny enemies has got the 
better of your goodnefs ! When he was firft put to the rack, he 

denied every thing j but at laft, unable to bear the pain, he 
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^jpeached many, and among the reft his father. In all likeli¬ 
hood he faid any thing that he thought might deliver him from 


SO? 


his torments. Next 


Dymnus before 6000 Macedonia 


to 


the army, according to antient cuftom, having the right of 
trying capital offences. He made a warm and animated defence 
againft the charge, urging, that if he had been concerned in 
the treafon, he would not probably have fuffered Gebalinus to Phi lot as 
have remained two days at court, at full liberty to apply him- and other 
felf to others ; but the affembly, being influenced by his capital confpira- 
enemies, adjudged him to the torture, and, in confequence of 
his confeffion, condemned him to be put to death. Phi lot as 
being punifhed as a traitor, orders were immediately difpatched 
to Media to put Parmenio to death. Polydamas, one of his 
friends, undertook that office; and accordingly he, with Olean¬ 
der , Sytacles , and Menidas , ftabbed Parmenio, then in the 70th 
year of his age, as he was walking in his park, and his head 
being fent to Alexander, the miferable remains were mournfully 

• ,_ it _ r 1 • 


tors pu 

deatti. 


interred by the foldiers. 

In confequence of tl_ 

accufed of treafon; Amyntas 


- - - _alfo 

*S ymmias, all bre¬ 


thren, were feized on account of their intimacy with Pbilot as. 


becaufe 


mv. 


Amy 


that they were all acquitted. He having then obtained leave to 
go in fearch of his brother, was fo fuccefsful as to bring him 
back, which, fays Arrian , was thought a convincing proof 
that they were all innocent. 

Thefe treafons, or pretended treafons, greatly difturbed the 
army, efpecially the Macedonians, who, not contented with 
freely cenfuring the king’s vices, accufed him alfo in the letters 
that they wrote to Macedonia , which were intercepted by Alex¬ 
ander. The king, by this means, difcovered all the male- 
contents, whom he picked out from the other troops, and dif- 
pofed in one body, giving them the name of the turbulent batta¬ 
lion , and appointing Leonidas to command them. As a farther 
precaution againft any future confpiracy, he gave the command 


Clytus. 


Hephatjlion and 


To prevent the ill confequences that might arife from the Alexander 
difcontent of his troops, he fet out on his march in purfuit of purfues 
PeJJiis, and having palled through D rang i ana, he entered the his former 
country of the Eucrgetcs, as, they were called by the Greeks, defigns, 
that is, benefactors, having obtained 'that name on account of 
their hofpitality to Cyrus the great, whofe aTmy they relieved 

_1- _ . _ 1 • ___•/! ‘’ll- o , , / • nr*i J J » « 


the Macedonians 


They 


ingftaid lbme time among them, athis departure added fome lands 
to their dominions. His kindnefs to the Euergetce influenced 
all the other inhabitants of Arachofta , the moft eaftern province 

of the Pcrfmn empire, to fubmit to him. While he paffed part 
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of the winter in this province, he was informed that Satibarza j 
nes had returned to Aria with 2000 horfe, and had aflemblcd a 
confiderable army. He inflantly difpatched three of his com¬ 
manders thither with a body of horfe and foot, and Satilar- 
zanes, hazarding an engagement with them, was killed in the 
action, and his troops difperfed ; the province was then quickly 
reduced by the Macedonian troops. Alexander , in the mean 
time, proceeded northwards to the mountain Parcpamifus , which 
the Macedonians looked upon as part of Cancerfus. He found the 
country near the mountain for the moft part plain, without 
trees, and covered with fnow, having large open villages bar¬ 
tered here and there. The Macedonians , in their marches 
through this melancholy plain, were expofed to vaff inconve- 
niencies, their eyes being grievously affected with the reflexion 
of the light, from the fnow and iec; the excdlb/e cold alfo leized 
on thole who, through wearinefs, either walked flow or lat 
down ; fo that great numbers of the troops perifhed. Alexan¬ 
der, having in fixteen days marched acrofs Paropamifis , came 
at length lo a pleafant plain, where he caufed a city to he built, 
which he named Alexandria , as alfd feveral other towns, about 
a clay’s journey from thence, and in thefe places he left 7000 
perfons, who, weary of continual fatigue, were content to 
dwell there. Not far from hence inhabited the Branch idee, who 
•were the defendants of a family of Miletus , who followed 
Xerxes out of their own country, after having betrayed to him 
;e treafures of Apollo Didyrneeus. Though thefe people expref- 
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moft unjufldy put them to death, and razed theij- city. 

Be(]hs , in the mean time, to prevent Alexander from purfuing 
him, laid waiTe all the country between Paropamijits and the 
river Oxas, and palling that river with his forces, burnt all the 
boats which he himfelf had made ufc of. Alexander , norwith- 
fhmding all the difficulties he had to encounter with, continued 
his march, and quickly reduced all Badiria under his obc- 
- dience, particularly Badira , the capital city, and Aontns , a 
Among fortrefs, where he left a garifon, appointing Artaba-zns 
. governor of the province. On his arrival at the river Oxus, he 
found it three quarters of a mile over, its waters very deep, and 
fo rapid, as to render it almoft unnavigable, neither boat rum 
tree in its neighbourhood ; fo that the ablell commanders in 
tne Macedonian army were of opinion, that they fhould be 
obliged to march back. Alexander , however, lending away all 
infirm and worn-out foldiers under a proper efcort, that thev 
might be conduced fafe to the fca-ports, and from thence to 
Greece , ordered the Ikins that ferved to cover the tents to be 
(buffed with draw, and by that means floated over his army in 
five days, as the enemy did not dare to defend the hanks. In 
the mean time Spitamer.es , the chief confident of Befjiis , formed 
a confpirncy again# him, in concert with two more of his 

principal officers, and loon after brought him in chains with a 

rone 
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r ooe about his neck to Alexander. The traitor was delivered 
by the king to Oxathres , the brother of Darius, who cauied 
him to be put to death by tortures. 

Alexander, having remounted his cavalry, which had fuffercd He ad- 
/ery much by their long and dangerous marches, advanced to vances to 
Maracanda , the capital of Sogaia , and from thence to the river the capital 
jaxartes. Near this river the Macedonians were furprifed by of Sogaia. 
the barbarians, who flew feveral of them, and carried off i'ome 
prifoners to their fuftneflcs, where they had aflembled to the 
number of upwards of 20,-cc. Alexander marched to attack 
them with his horfe and light armed troops, who were more 
than once repulfed by the barbarians; but at laid they took the 
place, and put more than one half of the enemy to the fword. 

In this adtion Alexander was wounded in the leg by an arrow, 
the head of which ftuck into the bone. 

Not many days after, the Abii, a famous Scythian people, 
lent ambaffadors to Alexander to deftre peace, and with them 
came aifo ambaffadors from the Scythians in Europe. He received 
the Abians kindly, and lent feme of his .people home with 
them, under colour of concluding the negotiations j but in 
truth to bring him advice of the fkuation of the country, the 
nature of its inhabitants, their force, and after what manner 
they made war. As he had marked out a fpot of ground for 
building a city upon the yaxartes , the barbarians began to be 
alarmed, and foon after openly revolted. Alexander lent Spita- 
mencs to the Sogdians and BaBriam , to perfuade them to lay 
clown their arms 3 but he foon found that he was chiefly inftru- 
mental in promoting the infurredtion. He therefore refolved to Reduces 
attack them without delay, and his troops having furnilhed feveral 


themlelvcs with feeding ladders, 


he 


marched again!c Gaza, cities. 


which was defended by a low wall built of mud. His troops 
prefently fealed the ramparts, and killed all the men whom they 
found. The women and children, and the riches of the place, 


Alexander 


gave 

again ft another city. 


to his foldiers, who the fame day marched 


which they quickly made themfelves 


matters of, the captives and booty being alfo delivered up to 
them. Next morning Alexander took a third city bv afiault, 
and lent off his horfe to two other cities, to prevent the barba¬ 
rians from receiving any intelligence of what had happened. 
They, however, hearing of the fate of their countrymen, en¬ 
deavoured to efcape out of their cities, but falling in among 
the Macedonian horfe, great numbers of them were cut to pieces, 
'hei'e five cities being thus taken in two days, Alexander in- 


1 


veiled C.yropolis , 


the mod 


populous of the whole 


country. 


Finding a channel of the branch of the yaxartes, which run 
through the city aim oft dry, he with a fmall body of men en¬ 


tered unobferved that v/av, and burftmg open the gates, gave 

/?.f . a f t er they had e.n- 


Fh e Macedonian 


admittance to the reft, 
tcred t'ne city, were vigoroufiy attacked by the barbarians, who 
were at laft:, however, driven from the market-place. In this 
action Alexander received a ftunning blow on the head and neck 
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with a ftone, and Crater us, and many more of his captains 
were wounded with miflive weapons. The barbarians, the day 
after, furrendered the citadel and fubmitted, having loft in the 
attack upwards of 8000 men. Alexander moving from CyropolU 
to a feventh city, took it at the firft affault. 

The Scythians , in the mean time, had come down in great 
numbers to the Jaxartes , to watch an opportunity of attack¬ 
ing the Macedonians ; and news was brought, that Spitamenes 
had fortified himfelf in Maracanda, after driving out the Mace- 
Alexander donian garrifon. Alexander , neverthelefs, ftill perfifting in his 
builds a defign, marked out his new city, the extent of which was 60 
city near furlongs; and his troops working with great eagernefs, the 
the Jax- ramparts were raifed in 20 days. He gave the city to fuch of 
artes, the barbarians as had ferved in his troops, to the mercenaries 

and fuch of the Macedonian invaders as were willing to fettle 

there. 

* 

Alexander , tho’ very weak with the blow which he had lately 
received, was neverthelefs impatient to pafs the Jaxartes and at¬ 
tack the Scythians , who had inful ted his troops from the op- 
polite bank. The Macedonians , encouraged by the prefence of 
their king, whom they had not feen for feveral days, wrought 
with fuch ardour, that in three days they made rz,ooo rafts, 
or floats, and on thefe paffed the rirer, tho’ very rapid, in the 
Defeats face of the enemy, whom they repul fed, with the lofs of 
the Scy- 1000 men, the’ they themfelves fuffered confiderably. One 
thians in hundred Macedonian foot were flain, 60 horfe, and 1000 wound- 
thofe cd. Alexatvler being very faint, and drinking freely of fome 

pprts. {landing \yater, was feized with fuch a flux as endangered 

his life. The king ordered the prifoners to be fet at liberty; 
and a few,]ctays after, when ambaffadors arrived from the Scy¬ 
thian king, to inform him, that the late proceedings were againft 
his orders, t .fie granted them a peace, being anxious to punilh 
the re voltes under Spitamenes. 

Some time before tie had fent 60 auxiliary horfe, 800 mer¬ 
cenaries, and 1500 foot, led by Pbarnaces to the relief of the 
garrifon of Maracanda. While thefe troops were on their 
march thither, Spitamenes, who had fuffered confiderably by a 
{ally of the befieged, retired towards Sogdia. The Macedo¬ 
nian commanders imprudently purfued him, and on their march 
attacking a body of the Scythian Nomades, forced thofe people 
Spitamenes j 0 j n Jiim. Spitamenes , elated with fo unexpected a rein- 
gains an forcemeat, attacked the Macedonians, who fought with great 
advantage obftinacy j but their leaders not acting in concert, they were 
over the f oon thrown into diforder, and all cut off, excepting 40 horfe 
21 laceda- and 300 foot. 

.. mans. Alexander, to revenge this defeat, took half his auxiliary 

horfe, all his light armed foot, and a battalion of the phalanx, 
' and marched to Maracanda , which was again befieged by Spi¬ 

tamenes. On the news of Alexander's approach, he retired with 
fuch precipitation, that tho’ he 
tens a gwpt^yvay within the defart 


was purfued by the Macedom 
, they could not overtake him. 

Alexander 
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Alexander returning from the purfuit, buried all the foldiers 
vv ho had fallen in the late engagement, and burned and watted 
-ill the country thereabouts. He afterwards put his army into 
winter-quarters at Zariafpa, whither Arfanes, who had begun 
to raife difturbances in Aria, and Barzaentes, whom Bejfus had 
made governor of Part hi a, were brought to him prifoners. A 
fliort time after a body of recruits arrived, and that detach¬ 
ment alfo returned which had conducted fuch as were difcharg- 
ed to their embarkation. 

Thus the army was again reftored to a formidable greatnefs, Alexander 
Alexander's court at the fame time being very fplendid from affe&s the 
the refort of the nobility of the adjacent provinces, and the ar- Perfian 
rival of many illuftrious perfons from Greece . Alexander now manners, 
began to throw off, in a great meafure, the manners of a Ala- 
cdo'nian prince, and to affedl thofe of a Perfian king. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch , he afl'umed only fome parts of the Perfian 
habit, and at firft wore that drefs only in private. Afterwards 
he appeared in it when he had any bufinefs to tranfaft with 
his Perfian fubje&s. Arrian, however, fays exprefsly, that he 
laid afide the Macedonian for the Median habit; which account 
maybe reconciled with that of Plutarch, if we fuppofe that 
he, by degrees, adopted the different parts of the Perfian drefs, 
and at length fcrupled not to ufe it at all times. The Mace - 
damans were greatly difgufted with this innovation ; but Alex¬ 
ander now paid no regard to their cenfures, and being fur- 
rounded by fycophants, was daily hurried into new extrava- 
gancies. 

The Greeks , and especially the Macedonians, obferved an Murders 
anniverfary feftival to Bacchus. This year the king transferred Clytus at a 
the honour to the Diofcuri , or Cajlor and Pollux ; and after the banquet, 
iacrifices, invited the principal commanders in the army to a 
magnificent banquet. At fupper, the difcourfe turned upon 
the heroes to whom they had offered facrifices ; it was afked, 
with what propriety they were ftiled the fons of Jupiter, when 
it was notorious that Tindarus was their father. Some, who 
fat near the king, laid hold of this fair opportunity to magnify . 
his actions above thofe of Cajlor and Pollux, and of Hercules ; 
infilling on the natural envy of men towards their cotempo¬ 
raries, and how unwilling they were to worfliip thofe virtues 
which they adored in the dead. Clytus, an old officer, greatly 
refpedted by the whole army, took fire at thefe expreffions, 
faid, he could not bear to hear fuch indignities offered to the 
gods, to tickle the ears of a living prince. He allowed Alex¬ 
anders, actions to be great and glorious $ but affirmed, that they 
had nothing in them fupernatural. Befides, they were not 
performed, he faid, by him alone, but by the army, and there¬ 
fore all the Macedonians had a right to fhare in the praife 
due to thofe exploits. Alexander being very angry at thefe 
reflexions, fome of his flatterers, to foothe him, began to 
lefl'en the actions of his father Philip ; which provoked Clytus 
fo far, that he began to detract from the merit of Alexander , 


t 
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and to fuggeft, that nothing he had done deferred to be com- 
pared with what had been performed by his father. Alexander 
upon this, loft all patience; and Clytus ■ frill proceeding to un^ 
braid him with the prefervation of his life at the battle of Gr„ 

• /-» i • . i • i r cr*i • i ^ 


incus 


This 


ander, faved thee , the king leaped upon him, and endeavoured 
to kill him ; but was feparated from him by his friends. a 
tits being intoxicated with wine, ftill continued his reproach¬ 
ful expreftions ; whereupon the king called for fome of his 
guards; but none appearing, he began to bemoan himfelf ex- 


--o / * J C? ' 

Darius luben in the bands of 


the fc 


His friends, upon this, retiring from 

fiim, he fnatched a fpear, and therewith ftruck Clytus through 
and killed him. This is the fubftance of Arrians account. 
Other authors relate the tranfaiftion with fome circumftances no 

ways materially different. 

As Clytus expired, the king’s indignation inftantly cooled; 
::d aban- mid if he not ^ een prevented by his friends, he would have 

« t i • r i i /• r T T• r « • 


Repents 


gne 


s 


tious ]iim- killed himfelf with the fame fpear. His paffion was fucceeded 
felt to hy a fit of exceftive grief. He bewailed the lofs of his faith¬ 
ful friend, the conftant companion of his toils, his fofter-bro- 
ther, and him to whom he owed his life ; and inveighed againlf 
himfelf as one forgetful of the bond of gratitude, the ties of 
friendfhip, and the laws of nature. After lamentations and 
groans had quite wafted his fpirits, he continued fpccchlefs 
itre'vched on the ground, and only venting deep fighs. The 
army, to footh their afflicted prince, who had refufed meat for 
three days, condemned Clytus , and prohibited his interment, 
feeking thereby to extenuate the faeft. His friends alfo forced 
into his apartment, and endeavoured to comfort him. The 
priefts threw the blame upon Bacchus , who had infpired the 
king with fury, for having transferred his feftival to the 
Diojcuri . 

Callijlbcnes , the fcholar and relation of Ar{ftotic, fought to 
compofe the king’s fpirits by honeft and moral difeourfes: but 
4n ax arch us of Abdera , a fophift, moft bafely flattered his vanity, 
and corrupted his manners. When he entered, he cried out 
aloud, “ Is this Alexander , whom the world looks upon with 
eafrly flat- tc f uc h admiration ! Behold him extended on the ground, and 
rered by cc weeping like an abjedt Have, for fear of the laws and re- 


V T * 

he is 


Anaxav - 
c bus. 


proach of men, to whom he himfelf ought to be a law, and 
the mcafurer of equity, 'ftnee he conquered for no other 
end but to make himfelf lord of all, and not to be a ft aye 
to a vain, idle opinion. Do not you know that Jupiter is 
reprefented fitting on his throne, with Law on one fide, and 
Juft ice on the other ; intimating thereby, that let a fovereign 
prince do what he will, all his actions are juft and lawful.' 
With thefe, and the like arguments, Anaxarclms not only al¬ 
layed the king’s grief, but infmu.ited himfelf into his favour; 

and 
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?n: ; by his bafc compliances, rendered him ftill more difiblute 

'jjc violent. 

The iycophants that furrounded him, perceiving that their 
poiionous fpeeches were very grateful to him, ftill continued 
them, and endeavoured to perluade him, that, in their opinion, 
jie was fomething more than man, and that it was injuidee 
£n j difloyalty in other people not to think him fo too. 
jbiaxarchus the l'ophift, Agis, a miferuble poet, Cberilus, Ag~ Alexander 
and- other parautes, accordingly undertook to engage the a i pi res to 
Gndsj as well as the Afiaiics , to pay him adoration. . Alexan- divine ha- 
tbr being mightily pleafed with this, a great banquet was ap- nours. 
pointed for the execution of the fcheme, when Anaxarchus , in 
a fet oration, proposed the adoring Alexander. The Macedo - 
dens, who were not in tire fccret, were aftoniihed at the Speech, 
and knew not either what to think of its author, or of what 


ihould be laid in anfwer to it. Callijlhcnes , at length, by a 
long fpeech, endeavoured to raife in the king’s mind more 
fober thoughts; but his difeourfe, though applauded by the 
Macedonians, only ferved to provoke Alexander , who proceeded 
to fettle the ceremonial. It was regulated. That -when he drank 
/; a p erf on, the guejl Jhould immediately rife up, adore him, and 
having received a kifs from the king, jhould depart. The eldeft 
and tnoft coniidcrable of the Perfums complied firft, they who 
were no idolaters looking upon this as an act of civil rever¬ 


ence 


5 


and 


no more. Leonatus, one of the king’s friends, as 
dm an relates, or according to Cartius, Pci; per chon, observing 
a. Per fan touch the floor with his chin, laughed at it, ana bid 
him hit it a little harder ; for which Alexander caught hold of 
him, threw him from his couch, and as he lay ontne floor told 
him, he made as ridiculous a figure as lie whom he had defpifed* 
When it came to Ca'tli/lhencs, he pledged the king, and then 
went for his kifs. Alexander being deeply engaged in dilcourfe 
with Hepbevjfion, did not perceive he had milled any part of the 


The king therefore put 


ceremony ; but Demetrius, one of his friends, told him, that 
the nhilofopher had not adored him. 

him back with his hand ; and Callijlhems going out faid only, 

y den, I go away with a kifs lejs than the re/I. This began to 

g'-re the king an averilon to him, which was encrcafed by many 

concurring circumftances, the philofopher particularly priding 

nimfelf as if he flood in the gap again ft arbitrary power. 

i A new confpiracy foon after being diicowred, the king took A new 

taat opportunity of punifhing Callijlhcnes, who was accufed as conspiracy 

guilty, tho’ the confpirators, in the midft of their tortures, had apainil 

confcfTcd that none but themfelves were privy to the plot. The hum 

thief confpirator in this plot was Hermolav.s, one of the 50 

young Macedonian noblemen who were appointed to attend on 
the king. ' ' - 

ch 


ace 


*i 


One day when he accompanied Alexander in the 
he killed a boar that erode.! the way as he rode before 
he king; for which Alexander, who was provoked at loflng 
an opportunity of (hewing his dexterity, ordered him to be 
Snipped, and his horfc taken from him. This injuftice fo in- 

ccnfed 
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ceil fed Hermolaus , that he refolved to affalfinate the king; and 
having drawn in five other youths of quality, who were alfo 
efquires of the king's body 5 to be concerned with him, the day 
was fixed for the execution of their defign. When the day 
came, none of the con Ini raters feem to have relented; yet their 
purpofe was dcreated by an unforefeen accident. There was 
a certain Syrian woman in the camp, who on many occafions 
behaved like a mad perfon, and pretended, in a dark and myfte- 
rious way, to forelei future events. Things frequently falling 
out as me had foretold, {he began to gain fome reputation 
and credit; fo that the king allowed her at all times to enter 
his prefence. Alexander, on the night the confpirators deter¬ 
mined to aflaffinate him, happened to drink pretty late with 
his friends. As he was retiring to his own apartment, this 
woman threw herfelf in his way, and in one of her frantic fits 
bid him go back and drink all night; in which it is faid he 
obeyed her. Next day Epimenes , one of the confpirators, dif- 
covered the plot; upon which all his affociates were appre¬ 
hended, and when examined apart, each of them named his ac¬ 
complices. They were then condemned by the army, who 
ftoned them to death. As they were all hearers and admi¬ 
rers of Callifthenes , that philosopher was apprehended upon 
fufpicion, and according to Arijlobulus , carried about in chains 
till he died a natural death ; but Ptolemy aflerts, that he was fifft 
racked, and then crucified. After this, none of the Macedonians 
dared venture to give their opinion with freedom, and nothing 
was now liftened to by Alexander but flattery, which gained 
fuch an afeendant over him, as entirely depraved him. 

Alexander now refolved upon an expedition to India, which 
was far from being pleafing either to his council or to his 
army: but he was determined not to be furpafled by Bacchus or 
Hercules , who were faid to have penetrated thither; and there 
were not wanting flatterers who applauded this wild chimerical 
defign. He marched firft to the river Oxus, determining to 
punifh the Sogdians for their refilling obedience to the governor 
he had appointed over them. Leaving Polyperchon in Baflria 
with fome other generals, and a confiderable body of forces, 
he entered Sogdia , which he quickly reduced. Spitamenes, how¬ 
ever, at the head of fome revolted Sogdians , retiring to Scythia, 
procured a reinforcement of 600 horfe, and entering Baftna , 
furprized a fmall fortre i'r, where he put the governor and gar¬ 
rison to the fword. As he retreated from Zariafpa , he was 
purfued by fome /Macedonian horfemen, who had been left there 
jick; which threw his troops into io great diforder, that they 
abandoned their booty and fled. Spitamenes , however, attacked 
the Macedonians as they were returning in a carelefs manner, 
:i:H. cut them off to a man. Craterus , upon the news of this 
defeat, attacked the Majfageta, and routed them on the borders 
of the defart, with the lofs of about 150 men. 

Artahazus , in the mean time, being difeharged, at his own 

defire, from the government of Bafiria, Amyntas , the fon of 

Nicolaus } 
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tficolatis, was appointed his fucceffor. A large body of troops. The Ma- 
vvith a confiderable number of Baftrian and Sogdian auxiliaries, cedonians 
were left there under the command of Canus , who ordered defeat 6>- 
fhem to winter in Sogdia , to defend that province from Spita- tameaes, 
jntnes. That chief, however, having prevailed with 4000 Scy- 
jlim horfe to join him, ventured to make an irruption into 
Sadia ; but was attacked and routed by Canus, with the lofs 
of 800 horfe. After this victory, many of the Sogdians and 
Baftrians left Spitamenes , and came and furrendered to Canus ; 
but the Majfageta , and other Scythians , followed Spitamenes in¬ 
to the defart, carrying off with them the baggage of the Sogdi- 
diis and Baftrians, their allies. Underftanding, however, that 
Alexander intended to march againft them in perfon, they flew 
Spitamenes , and fent his head to the king, hoping thereby to 
make him ceafe his purfuit after them. This is the account 
of Arrian ; but according to Curtius , the wife of Spitamenes, 
tired of the wretched vagabond life he had forced her to lead, 
and having often, in vain, intreated him to furrender himfelf 
to the conqueror, murdered hirh herfelf in the night, and 
ftained with his blood, went and carried his head to the king. 

Alexander detefting the barbarous adtion, ordered her to be driven 
ignominioufly from the camp. 

At the opening of the foring, Alexander marched into Sog¬ 
dia, in order to befiege a fortrefs built on a rock, which was 
the chief retreat of the rebels. This place he found ftrong The S<??- 
beyond his apprehenfion ; for the rock was not only rugged dian rock 
and fteep, but fo flippery alfo, that it was almoft impoffible befieged, 
to afeend it. The belieged having their granaries filled with 
corn, and being fupplied with water by the melting of the fnow 
upon the mountain, a blockade or a fiege feemed equally im¬ 
practicable. When they were fummoned to furrender, they 
tauntingly replied, that it was in vain for the Macedonians to 
think of taking the place till they had got winged foldiers. 

Alexander , to animate his troops, offered the foldier who fhould 
firft gain the rock 12 talents, and prizes of an inferior value 
to thofe who fhould mount after him, the laft being to have 
about 300 pounds. Upon this proclamation, no lefs than 300 
Macedonians offered themfelves for the attempt; and taking 
with them their tent-pins and ftrong ropes, went to that fide 
of the rock which was leaft acceffible, fuppofing that there 
they fhould find the leaft oppofition. In mounting the preci¬ 
pice they loft 30 of their number, who perifhed by falling 
from the rock; but thofe who got up having made the ap¬ 
pointed fignal, Alexander again fummoned the befieged, afiur- and taken, 
ing them that he had now got fome winged foldiers. The Ma¬ 
cedonians on the top of the rock then difeovering themfelves, 
the barbarians were fo affrighted, that they furrendered at dis¬ 
cretion. Among the captives were the wife and daughter of 
Oxyartes , a Baffrian prince. The daughter, named Roxana , 
was efteemed the moil beautiful woman in Afia, and had the 
i;ood fortune to fubdue the heart of Alexander 9 who, tho’ vio- 
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lently in love with her, added with fo much honour and tem¬ 
perance, that he would not make uie of the privilege of war 
but openly and generoufly efpoufed her. Oxyartes , who w-r 


abfent during the iiege, came and furrendered himfelf, and was 
received with all the teftimonies of kindnefs and refpedi. 

After the reduction of Sogdia , Alexander marched into the 
country of Parataca, where there was another fortrefs on a 
reduced rocky mountain, held to be abfolutely impregnable. The Ma- 
bv Alex- cedonians having begun the liege of this place with great ar¬ 
dour, foon obliged the barbarians to think of a Surrender. Chs- 
ri en.es y the commander, begged a conference with Oxyartes- 
who urging the impoflibility of refilling the Macedonians , and 
the generous and merciful difpolition of Alexander , prevailed on 

Alexander received him lb 


under» 


king. 


him to come down to the 
obligingly, that he prcfently lent back fonie who accompanied 
him, to diredb the garrifon to yield up the place ; which was 
performed without delay. Alexander enrolling Cborienes in the 
number of his friends, committed the fortrefs again to his 
charge ■, and he, to teftify his gratitude for the honourable treat¬ 
ment he had met with, distributed to all the Macedonian army, 
corn, wine, and fait meat for two months ; at the fame tim 
declaring, that he had not exhaufled the tenth part of his own 
ibores. A body of rebels ffcill continuing in arms, under the 
command of Catena and Aujianesy Craterus was fent again!! 




them, and foon entirely difperfed them, Caienes being /lain, 
and Auftanes made a prifoner. 

All things being now in a ftate of quiet, Alexander advanced 
over mount CaucafuSy as his foldiers called it, and in ten days 
reached the city of Alexandria , which he had founded. Leav¬ 
ing here thofe Macedonians who were unfit for further fervice, 
B-'f'ch ^ le Sacrificed to Minerva , and advanced to the river Copher.es. 

He thence difpatched a herald to Taxilesy and the other princes 


He 

marches 

towards 

/?• p // 


on this fide the river Indus , directing them to meet him as he 
advanced towards their territories. They accordingly came to 
his camp, and brought with them the molt valuable prelents 


O ~ ° • 

Several 
Indian 

princes their dominions afforded ; Taxiles alfo promifmg, in the name 
fiibmit to of the reft, that they would prefent him with 25 elephants, 
him. Hephajliott , with part of the army, was fent with the Indian 

princes to the river Indus , to make the necefl'ary preparations 
for the king’s palling over with all his forces. Alexander , in 
the mean time, marched to the river Cboe, or ChoafpcSy on the 
banks of which he found a barbarous people, whom he re¬ 
duced, being wounded, however, in a fkirmifh with the barba- 

Leaving Craterus , with the heavy armed forces, to fet- 

he continued his march to the river Euafpln, 


r:ans. 


tic 


th 


v. !r c re 


country, 
th 


chief /Length of the Afpii, the principal nation in 
thole parts, was aflcmbled. The enemy abandoning their city, 
fled to the mountains ; but being purfued by the Macedonians, 
great numbers of them were cut. to pieces. 

Alexander then palling over thofe mountains, arrived at the 
city ArtganziSy which he found burnt and deferted ; but Crate- 
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nn rejoining the army, he left him there with orders to re¬ 
pair it, and to people it with fuch invalids of the troops, and 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as were willing to 
Jivell therein. The army advancing ftill forward, came at 
length to the bottom of a mountain, on which great numbers 
of the barbarians were encamped. Alexander divided his army 
into three bodies, commanding one himfelf, and ordering Leo- 
m tus and Ptolemy to lead the other two. The barbarians ruffl¬ 
ing down the mountains, began the attack with great fury; 
but after an obftinate engagement were defeated, 40,000 men 
being flain, and 230,000 head of cattle being taken. Alexan- 
ikr perceiving the cattle to excel thofe of Greece, both in fize 
beauty, caufed the largeft and faireft of them to be chofen 
out and fent into Mace don, to mend the breed in his native 
country, and to perpetuate the memory of his conquefts. 

Craterus , foon after this victory, joining him with the heavy The A [fa 
armed foot, he marched againft the Ajjaceni, who were faid to cent de- 
have 20,000 horfe, 30,000 foot, and 30 elephants ready to take fcated. 
thefield, the government of their country, according to Plutarch, 

Curtins , and Jujlin , being in the hands of a woman named 
Cleopbes. The Affaceni , upon the approach of the Macedonians, 
abandoned all thoughts of the defence of the plain and open, 
country, and retired into their capital city, which by Arrian is 
called MaJJaga. Seven thoufand Indians having entered into 
the pay of the A(faceni, perfuaded them to rifk an engagement 
with the Macedonians ; but they imprudently venturing too far 
from the walls, were broken by the phalanx and routed ; tho* 
they behaved with great bravery, and taught Alexander to con¬ 
ceive better of them than of any of the nations he had yet 
met with. * _ v 

Alexander then inverting the town, was wounded in the leg 
as he was viewing the works; but neverthelels ordered his 
his troops to afl'ault the place. The Maccdoniam, for four days 
fucceffively, were repulfed in their attacks, the mercenary 
Indians having behaved with the utmoft bravery ; but their ge¬ 
neral being killed, and many of them wounded, they at length 
entered into a treaty with Alexander , who afterwards violated 
the articles he had granted them, and as they were marching 

fell upon them, and put them all to the fword. This 


away 


one breach of his word, Plutarch lays, left an indelible ftain 
upon his memory. He alfo behaved with cruelty to the Indian 
philofophers; for they having inveighed againft thofe princes 
of his party, and folicited the free cities to oppofe him, he 
therefore caufed feveral of them to be hanged. 

>ga, after the departure of the Indians , furrendered to 
ccdonians. who were next led ap-ainft Ora, which was 
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quickly reduced by Alexander , who lei zed all th 
therein for the ufe of his army. The inhabitants of JJazira, a 
city inverted by Can us-, hearing that Ora was taken, fled in a d 
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night to the mountains, and affociating- chemfclves with fuch 
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The as were willing to defend their liberty to the laft, withdrew tc 
mountain a rocky mountain called Aornos , which was believed impreg- 
Aornos re- nable. This mountain was upwards of 20 miles in circuit; its 
duced. height, even in the loweft parts, was 11 furlongs, and the way 

leading to it artificial, and very narrow. On the top of it was 
a fine plain, part of which was covered with a thick wood 
the reft arable land, with a fountain, furnifhing abundance oi 
excellent water. While Alexander was preparing all things for 
the fiege of this fortrefs, an old man and his ions, who had 
long lived in a cavern near the fummit of the mountain, came 
and offered their fervices to him. Ptolemy following their direc¬ 
tions, was conduced to the wood on the top of the mountain, 
where, according to the orders of Alexander , he encamped with 
a confiderable body of light armed troops, without attacking 
the Indians. The king then ordered part of his army to at¬ 
tempt the paffage whereby the rock was ordinarily afeended; 
but they were repulfed by the Indians with great flaughter. 
The enemy, after this affault, attacked Ptolemy ; but were in 
their turn repulfed. Next day Alexander renewed the attack, and 
Ptolemy fallied from his entrenchments againft the Indians: but 
they defended themfelves on both fides with great bravery; and 
tho* Alexander had afeended as far as Ptolemy's poft, yet he was 
able to make no further progrefs againft the enemy, As the 
fteepnefs of the places which had been attacked had chiefly re¬ 
tarded the Macedonians , Alexander caufed all the hollows to be 
filled up with vaft quantities of trees ; which alarming the 
enemy, they fent deputies to treat of a furrender. Alexander 
fufpecling that they only intended to amufe him till they fhould 
efcape, withdrew his guards from the avenues ; and as the In¬ 
dians were defcending, he fuddenly fell upon them with a great 
ftiout, fo that numbers of them fell from the rocks and pre¬ 
cipices, and of the remainder, the greater part were cut off 
in the roads. Thus that rock was taken, which, as the Mace¬ 
donians boafted, had baffled the attempts of Hercules. 

Alexander leaving a garrifon on this rock, marched back into 
the territories of the AJfaccni , a body of whom had again taken 
up arms. Upon his arrival, finding no enemy, and the cities be¬ 
ing deferted, he made it his bufinefs to fearch out and feize i'uch 
elephants as the Indians had been forced to leave in the plain 
country; and after a march of 16 days, arrived at the river 
Alexander Indus , where Hephajlion and Perdiccas had already provided a 
pafles the bridge of boats for the paffage of the army. 

Indus. Alexander , after paffing that river, refrefhed his army for 30 

Bef. Chr. days in the territories of his friend and ally 'Taxiles , who now 
327. performed all his promifes, giving the king 30 elephants, and 

joining his army with 700 horfe and 5000 foot, refolving to a£t 
in conjunction with him againft two kings, Abifares and Porn* 
with whom he was then at war. Abifares fent ambafladors and 
fubmitted to Alexander, who received him into his friendlhip; 
but Poms , when fummoned to furrender, returned a haughty 

anfwer. To dgftjid his dominions, which lay on the eaft fide 
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of the Hydafpes , he affembled a large army, with which 
„uarJed the banks of that river. Alexander having left a gar- 
ril’on, together with the Tick and wounded foldiers, in Taxila , 
eaul'ed the veflels, of which his bridge over the Indu ; had been 
compofed, to be brought to the Hydafpes , where he found the 
enemy ready to oppofe him. As it was then the fummer fol- 
tice, the river, by the melting of the fnows, had overflowed its 
banks, and was very rapid; Porus alfo, who was a prince of 
great prudence and bravery, had made his difpofitions with 
great judgment, and lined the banks with his elephants, which 
were exafperated by the Indians , that their horrid cry might 
fill the Macedonians with the greater terror. 

Alexander , after waiting fome time in view of the enemy, 
refolved to attempt a paflage about 16 miles above his camp, c hs /. 
where there was a pretty large uninhabited ifland almoft over- dofpe 
grown with trees. By the favour of a ft or my night, he tran- 
fportcd a great part of his army into the idand, without being 
obferved ; and the florin ceafing about day-break, he then boldly 
fet forward to gain the oppofite fhore in fight of the Indian out- 
guards, who inftantly polled away to give Porus an account 
of this attempt. As the river was greatly overflowed, the Ma¬ 
cedonians were obliged to pafs another channel, where the water 
rofe up to their breafts ; but before the enemy appeared, they 
had again reached the dry land, and foon alter they routed and 
flew the fon of Porus who had advanced againft them with zcoo 


He 


notwithftanding 


this 


horfe and 130 armed chariots. Porus , 

lofs, ftill refolved to face the Macedonians 5 and leaving part of 
his army to oppofe Craterus , who remained in the camp wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to pafs, he marched againft Alexander 
at the head of 4000 horfe, 30,000 foot, 300 chariots, and 200 
elephants. Knowing well that he need not go far in queft of 
his enemy, he halted in a firm and fandy plain, where his 
chariots and elephants might a£t to advantage. After the Ma- D 


efe; 


crus 


cedonians had come up, Alexander allowed them to reft a little, the/* 
and then attacked the enemy, who for a fhort time fought with under 
great bravery ; but their elephants being wounded and throw¬ 
ing them into diforder, they were then obliged to fly, when 
they were purfued by Craterus , who with his troops had parted 
the river when Porus had retired. Perm behaved with great 
intrepidity, and continued fighting till every party of the In¬ 
dians was put to the rout. The Lilians loft in the adlion 
20,000 foot and 3000 horfe, two fons of Porus being alfo among 
the 11 


am. 


After the vi&ory, Alexander fent Taxilcs to perfuade Porus to 
furrendcr himfelf, and to afiure him, that he Ihquld be treated 
with all kindnefs and refpedt imaginable ; but Perm, enraged 
at the fight of his old enemy, threw a javelin at him, and 
would have killed him, but for the quick turn of his horfe. 
Alexander , however, difpatched other officers to him, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who entreated 

him to fubmit himfelf to a fortunate and 
V OL, III, X 


generous viclor. 

Per us 
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who fab- Poms being weary, and almoft choaked with thirft, after much 

entreaty flopped his elephant, alighted, and having refrefhed 
Alexander , himfclf with a little water, defired his friend to conduct him t n 

7 * .« i « « « i i • 

and is 


nuts to 


kindly 


Alexander , who when he came up to him, was not a little fur- 


rus, is comprehended ail I can ajk. 


Alexander 

builds 


cities. 


prized. The Lidian king was feven foot and a half high, ex- 
treated by actly proportioned, of a noble afpect, and in his air and man- 
ki m . ner preferved fuch an unconquered fpirit, that Alexander was 

charmed with him, and afked him by Meroe , how he would 
pleafe to be treated r As a king , anfwered Poms. That , faij 
Alexander , for my own fake I foall do. And therein , replied Ps- 

Alexander immediately gave 
him his liberty, reftored him fhortly after to his kingdom, to 
which he annexed other provinces almoft equal to it in value. 
Alexander was no lofer by his munificence; for Poms remain¬ 
ed his true friend and conftant ally. 

To perpetuate the memory of this conqueft, Alexander or¬ 
dered two cities to be eredted, one on the field of battle, which 
two new he named Niea?a y and the other where his camp had been on 

the Hydafpcs, which he called Bucephala, in honour of his horfc, 
who died there, as Arrian fays, of meer old age. After hav¬ 
ing buried his foldiers who fell in the battle, he offered folemn 
facrifices to the gods, and exhibited pompous (hews on the 
banks of the Hyclafpes. He then entered the territories of the 
Giaufec , who fubmitted without oppofition. He delivered all 
their cities, to the number of thirty feven, to Poms; and having 
reconciled him to Taxiles , lent the latter home to his own do¬ 
minions. 

He fub- Having difpatched a body of men againft the Ajjaceni , who 
dues other had revolted, he then, with much difficulty, palled the river 
Indian na- Acefnes , which was extremely rapid, and very broad. On the 

other fide of the river lay the territories of another Poms y whole 
dominions being eafily fubdued, Alexander gave them to Pena 
his ally. Alexander next defeated the Caihei , the moft warlike 
nation in India, and took their capital city, named Sangala , by 
ftorm, in which 17, -go Indians were killed, and 70,000 taken 
prifoners, with 300 chaiiots and 500 horfe. The Indians in 
the adjacent country abandoning their cities, and Hying to the 
woods, he caufed many of them to be put to death j and razing 
the city of Sangala , prepared to pals the Hyphafs, a large river 
at a confiderable diftancc from any of the branches of the In- 


tions. 


He pro- 

poles to 


advance dm, having nothing in view, as Arrian tells us, but ffill to 

feek out new enemies when he had fubdued the old. He was 
told, that after paifing that river, he muft travel eleven days 
thro’ defarts, and that he would then arrive at the Gangs, 
the greateft river in all India , beyond which were many war- 


£0 the 
Ganges. 


:c,ooo 


like nations, who were preparing to eppofe him with z< 
foot, 20,000 horfe, 2000 chariots, and 3000 elephants. 

The Macedonians hearing of the king’s intention to march 
againft the Indians on the Ganges , were univerfaily filled with 
dilcontcnt and murmuring, lnftead of wiftiing to triumph 
over new and remote countries, they were highly defirous of 

S leaving 
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leaving thofe they had lately conquered, and returning to their 
own. They therefore held frequent confultations together on 
the fituation of their affairs. Some lamented their misfortune 
♦int- the kin<r fhould make ufe of them not as lions, who {'ail 
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it 

fhew 


freely exclaimed againft the king’s wild ambition, and pro- Ills army 
tefted that they would follow him no farther. Alexander per- refufes to 
ceiving the difpofttion of his foldiers, harangued them from his throw 
tribunal ; and by recapitulating their former victories, and pro- him. 
mifing them great rewards and gratifications, endeavoured to 
animate them to purfue their conquefls. Th o’ he was very 
eloquent, and greatly beloved by his troops, they, however, 
did not relent, but remained fullen and filent, and at laft turn¬ 
ed their eyes on Cannes , an old experienced general, who had 
generofity enough to undertake their caufe, and reprelented 
to Alexander , that the greateft part of his Macedonians were 
now invalids, who expected, in confideration of their former 
fervices, that he would lead them back to their native coun¬ 
try; an a£t, which of all others, would contribute moftto his 
own great defigns, fince it would encourage the youth of Ma- 
cedon, and all Greece , to follow him in whatever new expedi¬ 
tion he fhould pleafe to undertake. 

Alexander , next day, called another affembl,, 
told the foluiers plainly, that he would not be driven from his 
purpofe ; that lie would proceed in his conquefls with fuch as 
would follow him voluntarily, and the reft might, if they pleaf- 
ed, return to Maccdon , and publifli, that they had left their 


wherein he 


king in the midft of his enemies. This expedient having no 
fuccefs, and his troops ftill remaining fixt in their refolution, 
the king thereupon retired to his tent, where he refufed to fee 
his friends. Things having remained in this fituation for three 


Alexander 


days, the king appeared, and, as if he had been fully deter- 15 prevail- 
mined to purfue his firft defign, gave orders for facrificing for ed upon 
the good fuccefs of his new undertaking. After the facrifices t0 return, 
were over, Arijlunder the foothfayer reported, that the omens 
were altogether inaufpicious; upon which the king faid, That 
[nice his Proceeding farther was neither pleafmg to the gods , nor 

The foldiers immediate 


ieful 




afiembled in great numbers about the royal 'tent, laluting the 
king with loud acclamations, wifhing him fuccefs in all his 


future defigns, giving him at the fame time hearty thanks, for 
that he who was invincible, had fuffered himielf to be overcome 


with their prayers. 
Alexander 


Hyph 


y r is the li- An in- 

mits of his conquefls, caufed arms of an extraordinary bignefs (lance of 
to be fcattered about in different places, with mangers and bits his vanity, 
for horfes above the ufual fize, with the defign of amufing 
pofterity, and of making them believe that he had led an army 
of men above the common flandard into India. He alfo caufed 
twelve altars of an extraordinary fize to be eredted, on which 
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he facrificed, and drew a trench round his camp 50 feet broad 
and 40 deep, forming of the earth dug from thence a very 
ftrong rampart on the infide. 

Having then exhibited {hews after the Grecian manner, he 
added all the conquered country to the dominions of Poms, 
and then fet out in his return to the river Hydractes. He 
from thence marched to the Acefines, where he peopled the 
city which he had dire&ed Hephajlion to build, by inviting 
thither the inhabitants of the adjacent country, and fettling 
therein fome of his infirm mercenaries. He then proceeded to 
the river Hydafpes , where, after giving the neceffary directions 
for fecuring his conquefts, he made the neceffary preparations 
for failing down the river Indus to the ocean. His fleet confifted 
of 80 veliels of three banks of oars, and of Idler {hips andtran- 
fports about 2000 ; and the Phoenicians, Cyprians , Carious , and 
Egyptians , who followed his army, were appointed to have the 
management of the {hips. 

Heem- When all things were ready, he embarked about the end of 
barks his OCoher with part of his army, Craterus being ordered to march 
army 011 down on the right-hand bank with a body of horfe and foot, 
the EjdaJ- and Hephajiicn , with the greater part of the army, and 200 
pes. elephants, on the left-hand. On the fifth day after he failed, 

he arrived where the Hydafpes and the Acefmes mix their ftreams: 
and his whole fleet was in great danger from the violent eddies 
formed by the rapidity of both currents. Several of his vefTels 
having perilhed in the whirl-pools, he foon after left the fleet, 
and made fome new difpofitions in his land forces. With a 
part of his army he marched thro’ a defart country againft 
the Malli , and on the third day arrived at one of their cities, 
which he quickly reduced, putting all that he found there to 
the fword. Perdiccas marched againft another city, which he 
found abandoned by the miferable inhabitants, who were flair 
by the Macedonians as they attempted to efcape. The king 
took feveral other cities, and cut off not only fuch as refiftec 
him, but thofe who fled into woods and defarts to efcape him, 
The Indians , to the number of 50,000 men, attempted to op- 
pofe his palling the river Plydraotes ; but he no fooner advanced 
againft them with a fmall body of men, but they fled, and re¬ 
tired to one of their cities. 

Alexander immediately invefted the place, and gave order; 
for fealings its walls. He himfelf was the firft that mounted. 
Alexander being followed by Peucejlas and Limncsus. Abreas, who on sc- 
in rhe ut- count of his great courage had double pay allowed him, mount- 
moft Jan- ed by another ladder. As the targetteers were mounting ir 

hafte to fecond him, the ladders broke, fo that he was left ex- 
pofed almoft alone to the enemy, who from their towers gallec 
him with their arrows and darts. In this diftrefs, poiling hi 
body, he leaped down into the midft of his enemies, and wai 
followed by thofe who had mounted with him. The Indian 

at firft fled, but returned inftantly and attacked him. Thei 

general, however, and feveral others being (lain by Alexander 

the' 


ger. 
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they again retired, and attacked him at a diftance with flones 
darts, and arrows. An arrow piercing his coat of mail, and 
entering a confiderable way into his breaft, fo great a quantity 
of blood iflued from the wound,, that he at length funk down 
upon his ftiield as dead. Part of his troops, by this time, hav¬ 
ing got to the top of the wall, immediately leaped down, and 
furrounding the body of the king, repulfed the Indians , while 
fome of them broke down a gate between two towers, and gave 
admittance to their companions. The town being taken,^the 
Inhabitants were put to the fword. The king being borne to 
the camp upon his fhield, continued for fome time in fo weak 
a ftate, that his recovery was very doubtful. The foldiers 
were ftruek with the greateft confternation, and continued 
round his tent till they were allured that he was not dead. 

When his health again allowed him to appear abroad, they ga¬ 
thered round him, and eagerly killed not only his hands and his 
knees, but his feet and his robes. Some Macedonians of the fir ft 
rank afterwards venturing to reprefent to him, that he had 
done very much amifs in hazarding his perfon in fuch a man¬ 
ner, Alexander , who was no longer a lover of truth, was very 
much difpleafed: but received into his favour, and ever after 
treated with the greateft kindnefs, an old Boeotian , who, to 
footh his vanity, told him, that fuch extraordinary attempts be¬ 
came a hero. 

The Malli and Oxydracee , foon after the recovery of Alex - The Malii 
tinder , fent deputies to him and fubmitted. Alexander com- and Oxv- 
manded that they fhould fend him no lefs than icoo of the draco: fab- 
principal men among them to ferve in his army, and to remain mit. 
as hoffages for the fidelity of the reft. Thefe 1000 men foon 
after arrived, together with 500 chariots of war properly har- 
neffed and equipped ; with which prefent he was fo wcll pleaf- 
ed, that he allowed the 1000 men to return home; adding, 
that the faith of fo generous a nation was a full fecurity for 
their obedience. 

Before he left his prefent camp, which was at the conflu- He founds 
ence of the Hydraotes and the Accftnes^ he caufed feveral new a city, and • 
Ihips to be built, and alfo founded a city on the fpot where augments 
the two rivers join. Receiving a vifit from his father-in-law his fleet. 
Oxyartes , he gave him the government of Paropamijis , joining 
to it all the country from the falling of the Ace fines into the 
Indus to the fea. He then embarked with a greater part of his 
army than before, and continued his voyage. When he ar¬ 
rived at the territories of Muficanus , that prince immediately Mujica- 
went forth to meet him with all his elephants in his train, and mis, an 
having offered him prefents of the higheft value, made his fub- Indian 
million, afking pardon for not having fent deputies to him be- prince, 
fore. Alexander accepted of his fubmiflion, and admiring the fubmits to 
wealth and beauty of his kingdom and capital city, delivered him, 
the government of both again into his hands: but left he 
ffiould afterwards revolt, he caufed a caftle to be built in the 
city, in which fort he left a ftrong garrifon. He then invaded 

X 3 the 
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the territories of a neighbouring prince named Oxycanus, be 
caufe he neither came torth to meet him, nor fent ambaflador; 
with the lurrender of himlelf and country. Having taken tw( 
cl his cities, and furprized the prince himfelf in one of them 
ail the other cities belonging to Oxycanus immediately fubmit- 
ted. He theti led his forces into the territories of Sonibus 
who being an enemy to Mvjicanus, now tied, tho’ he had be¬ 
fore fubmit ted. Alexander was received into his capital city 
named Sir.demand, his fubjecis declaring, that 8 ambus had flee 
for fear of his enemy Alujtcanus. 

Having accepted or tne homage of the Sindomanians , he ther 
reduced a city which had revolted from him, and put to deatl 
as many Brad mans as he could meet with, charging then 
with being the authors of this rebellion. Being informed that 
Mafic anus had revolted, he fent Python with a body of troops 
into iiis dominions ; who quickly reduced all his territories, 
and taking him prifoner, crucified him, with all the Brachmani 
who v.’cie about him. Alexander, however, after he became 
, acquainted with ihe wifdom and generous notions of the Brack 
mans , according to Plutarch, reverenced them, and ul'cd then 
kindly. After iic had puniihed Muf emits , he fent Cratcrus tc 
conduct the invalids thro’ the prov inces of Arachofia and Dran- 
gia , and not long after arrived at Pait a la, a noble ifland in the 
river Indus, the inhabitant* of which, upon his approach, had 
delertcd their habitations, tho’ their prince had before made his 
fubmifficn. Having, at this ifland, repaired his fleet, he failed 
clown the right branch of the Indus to the ocean. In his paf- 
fage he fuftained great difficulties for want of pilots, and at 
the mouth of the river very narrowly mi fled being call away, 
his labors and his whole army being unacquainted v/ith the 
Bun an-- reflux of the fca, which exceedingly amazed them, 
Alexander Having failed out to a final! ifland in the ocean, he there facri- 
fails out H 


bat re¬ 
volts, and 
is put to 
death. 


to t;;e 
pcear,. 


ficeu to Nil tunc, and then returned to his army at Pattala, 
where he had cauled a foit and a dock to be built. Near thus, 
the admiral of the fleet, undertaking to coaft the Indian ocean. 




»nd to enter the Euphrates by the Perfian eulnfu Alexanda 
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prepared for the accommodation oj 
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delayed of necefliq 


v. mds. Near J us fet fail about the end of September ; 
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p..> ; ed to 
only i-rv 


cuoivd every 

the fleet tiii their departure, which wa 
for l'everal months, on account of the regular blowing of th{ 

eafteriy _ _ 

but that being too early, he was obliged to put into land witl 

his fleet for 24 days. _ 

'ey, feme time before Ncarchus fet fail, marched of 
aia with his army, in order to return to Babylon b} 
any of his friends had difTuadcd him from that raft 
;rous inarch, acquainting him, that the country thro 


fcorching winds. 1 hefe remonftrances, however 
onlyibrvtd to fix Alexander’s refolution, it being his pcculia: 
vaniiv to cielirc not only to overcome all nations, but ever 
r.uLure herivlf. He advanced for fome time without mud 


difficult? 
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difficulty, and having crofted the river Arabis , reduced the 
country of the Orita, who with the Gedrofii fent deputies to 
him and fubmitted. He ordered Hephajiion to build a city in 
their country, and then began his march thro’ Gcdrojia , a fandy 
and barren province. As there were no towns and villages in 
their route, the foldiers, for want of provifions, were forced 
to kill their beafts of carriage. Thofe who brought corn from 
the fea fide were fo grievoufiy diftrefled, that tho’ it was fealed 
with the king’s fignet, they cut open the bags, choofing ra¬ 
ther to die a violent death for difobedience, than to be famifhed. 

bv thirfl, and when thev found water 
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in plenty, that was alfo fatal to them ; for they were then by 
cxccffive drinking thrown into dropfics, and rendered incapa¬ 
ble of travel. They frequently travelled 60 miles without 
finding water, or without encamping ; and many by excelhve 
fatitrue continually lagged behind, and foon after Derifhed, 
never having ftrength fufficient to join the army. Plutarch He lofes 
tells us, that of an army of 120,00 foot, and 15,000 horfe, almoft ail 


he fcarce brought back a fourth part out of Lidia. When his army. 
Alexander arrived at the capital of Gcdrojia , he allowed his 
fatigued troops fome reft, being plentifully fupplied with pro- 
vifions from the adjacent country. Being informed here that 



to death by 

to take upon them the adminiftration of affairs there, till he 
fhould lend another prefident. 

The king then entering Caraniania, was fupplicd with pro¬ 
vifions in great abundance. Here he was joined bv Cratcrus 
with a body of troops and feveral elephants, and by St^jamr 
prefident of the An am , and Pharifmar.es governor of Parihla^ 
who brought with them a great number of horfes and all kinds 
of beafts cf burden. The people from all the neighbouring The mat- 
chics, who had been grievoufiy opproiled in his ahfencc, now admini- 
caine and laid complaints before him. CA.iiandcr , Shakes , and fixation of 
He¬ 
rn 


racon , who fince Parwcnic’s death had commanded in chief governors 
Media , were nccufed of many flagrant crimes ; fuch as fup- punifl.cn 


iunis of 


P u 

money bv the 


prciTmg the Pcrjian religion, extorting vafr 
from the people, ravifhing women, and, in fhort, giving a loofe king, 
to their nafhons in rdl things. Ciitar.dcr and hi takes being fully 


pail 

convicted, were immediately put to death. Her a con was ac¬ 
quitted but tb 


A 


again ft him, he 
ally fixed the affections of th 
Alexander. 


inhabitants cf Sup. preferring a second charge 
was convicted and executed ; which eftedtu- 




people in all 


the provinces to 


According to Diodorus Siculus , Plutarch and Curtins , Alex¬ 


ander marched with his 


army 


for fev 


n days thro’ this pro¬ 
vince in a.kind of mafqucradc, and with a Pachonaiian feftivity 
committing the moft riotous and extravagant actions. During 
all this time the army was never fober, the whole country re- 

Ms tiding with mufick and Tinging, and the troops abandoning 
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themfelves to every kind of licentioufnefs. Arrian , however, 
aflures us, that Ptolemy and Arijlobidns , who accompanied the 
king in his march, made not the leaft mention in their memoirs 
of any Bachanalian feftival. 

Nearchus , in the mean time, arriving a 


Homm 


at the mouth of the Perf urn gulph, left the fleet there and 
came to Alexander , who was greatly delighted to hear of their 
welfare. Having treated him with Angular marks of favour 
and respect, he lent him back to the fleet. After his departure 
he proceeded to Perfa , and arrived at Pafirgada , where was the 
tomb of Cyrus. This tomb was a neat pile of building, iur- 



Plutarch > put Pciymaehus , a Macedonian , who robbed the tomb, 
to death. Others, however, fay, that the robber could never 


r o 


be difeovered. The Perjum 
who for feme time had acted as go\ 


Pcrfu 


fu 


orders from the king, he was tried, and being convicted of fa- 
eriiege, oppreffion, and cruelty, was condemned to be cruci¬ 
fied. This is the account of Arrian \ but Curtim relates, add¬ 
ing, however, improbable c ire urn Prances, that Alexander greatly 
approved of the adminiftration of Or fine a, who was extreanfiy 
liberal to the king and all his friends, excepting his favourite 
page as the eunuch, who in refentment fuborned wi Indies to 
accufe him falfely of_ fupporting his magnificence by robbing 

the tomb of Cyrus. ~ 
when he fought againfl a whole garrifon, being appointed go¬ 
vernor of Pcrfiia , lie immediately put on the Median drefs, be- 

the only one of Alexander s captains who by complying 


Peujcjias , who had laved the king’s life 


mg 



with the manners of the people he governed, gained their af- 
fedion. Baryaxes , a Mode, who had put on the royal tiara, 
and a ft timed the title of king, being now brought to Alexander , 
with thofe who had counfdcd him to revolt, he ordered them 
to be put to death. 

About the fame time Calamis the Brachman , who at the cn- 

own coun- 
of a flux 
funeral pile 

might be prepared for him ; which with fome difficulty was 
granted. Galanas , who was S’ years of age when be arrived 
at the pile, performed the feveral ceremonies practifcd at fune¬ 
rals ; and deft ring his friends to feaft and make merry that day 
with Alexander , whom he fhould foon fee at Babylon , he then 
laid himfslf upon the pile, and fullered himfelf to be confumed 
by the flames, without making the leaf!: motion. Alexander , 
that evening, invited feveral of his officers to fupper, and to do 
honour to Calamus , propofed a crown as a reward for him who 
fhoulci drink moth One Prrnnachus gained the prize, by drink¬ 
ing r 3 or zp pints, but furvived his victory only three days; 

anti of the other gueils, 4: were killed by their intemperance. 

From 
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Alexander 
returns to 

He from Per/tpolis, 

where he caufed the governor Abu- 
Jjti'Sj and his fon Oxaibres , to be put to death for mai-admini- 
ftration. Finding in this city all the captives of quality he had Heendea- 
jerc there, he refolycd to make himfelf, his officers, and his fol- voun to 
diers an amends for the difficulties they had undergone, pur- unite the 


FiO mPajJargada Alexander went to Perfepolis 

faid to have blamed himfelf greatly, upon viewing the ruins of 

the fine palace, which he had burnt to the ground. 

thence proceeded to Sufi 

hr, 


■fi 


poling, at the fame time, effectually to cement his new con- Macedo- 
quered with his hereditary fubjedh. With this view he married mans and 
Statint the eldeft daughter of Darius , and Paryf 
ter of Ochus- He gave another daughter of Darius to Hepbaf 
tloii , and to Craterus Amqft. 

reft of his friends, to the number of S', he gave other Perf an 
women of the greateft quality. All thefe marriages were cele¬ 
brated at once, Alexander himfelf bellowing fortunes on the 


c 


Da) 


women 


He gave prefents alfo to all 


v 


Macedonians 

irho had married Afiatic wives, though their number amounted 
to io,oo:. Fie next difeharged all the debts of the foldiers, 

each man’s debts to be paid on his bare word, though 


cauling 


the whole fum came to 20,000 talents on fuch as had diftin- 


dered to b 


1 3 


Sij 


>0 Perfia 
Macedoi 


very bountiful to them. He promoted alfo, without diftin&ion 
of nation, all thole who had ferved him faithfully and valiantly 
in the Indian war. Alexander , having Hill a curiolity to fee the 
ocean, failed down the Eulasus from Sufa, and after eoafting the 
Perftan gulph to the mouth of the Tigris , went up that river to- 
’”m!s the army, which had encamped near the city of Opis. 

Upon his arrival there, he publilhed a declaration in the -pbe army 
ran. allowing all thole Macedonians . who. throup-h infirmirv_ 


camp, 


mutinies. 


or wounds, were incapable of forcing longer, to return home, 
promifmg to be bountiful to them, and conduit them fafe to 
their native country. This kind declaration ferved only to irri¬ 
tate his troops, who now thought that he neglected them from 
a partiality to the Perfians. They began immediately to clamour 
in an unufual manner, and, afiembling round his tribunal, de¬ 
manded, That they might all he dijcharged , fome infolently call¬ 
ing our, That his father Ammon and he might go and fubdue the 
inrcld by ihemfehes. Alexander , with great intrepidity, leaped The in¬ 
born his tribunal, and calling to his guards, made them feize, trepidity 
one by one, thirteen of the ringleaders whom he pointed out, of Adx- 
and ordered them to be put to death upon the fpot. The Ma- under, 
ccdonians , quite amazed and confounded, were quieted in an 
inftant, whereupon the king remounted his tribunal, and,’ in 
an eloquent fpeech, lhewed the juffice of his own conduit and 
the folly of theirs. Then he retired to his palace, where he 


neither put on his robes, nor admitted any of his friends, for 
two days. On the third he called the Perf an nobility round 
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him, and promoted them to the principal commands in the 
army; which when the Macedonians heard, they ran like di- 
ft ratted people to the palace, and, furrounding it, laid down 
their arms, and protefted that they would remain there day and 
The army night till the king ftiould pardon them. When he came out to 
reconciled them, and faw their arms on the ground and their dejected 

to him. looks, he wept a great while, and after feme gentle reproaches, 

declared to them, that he restored them to his friendlhip. After 
this Alexander, gave a folemn feaft, at which were prefent 9000 
perfons : the Macedonians, fat next the king, next them the Pcr- 
He fends fans , and after them perfons of all nations. The king after- 
home the wards difeharged 10,000 Macedonian invalids, and fent them 
invalids, back to their own country with rich prefents. He commanded, 

that at the exhibiting of the public games, they fhould be al¬ 
lowed the chief places in the theatre, and there fit with crowns 
on their heads ; and that the children of thofe who had loft 
their lives in his fervice, fhould have their fathers pay continued 
to them during their minority. 

Alexander mot long after was plagued with aifputes among his 
friends, ilephtcjlion particularly prefumed too far on his kind- 
nefs towards him, and had once the infolence to remove En- 
menes , the king’s fecrctary, and a man of great abilities, out of 
his lodgings, to make room for one of his own muficians. Eu- 
menes , in the height of his paffion, complaining to the king, 
told him, That fidlers feemed now to be the chief favourite!. 
Alexander fharply reproved Hepbajlion , and obliged him againft 
his will to be reconciled to Eiv enes. 

He then left Opis, and proceeded to Eclatan in Media , where, 
after difpatching his moft urgent affairs, he diverted himfelf 


Ilfp h rj- 
tion dir.s 

at E (ba¬ 
ton. 


again with fhews and public entertainments. Thefe, however, 


e foon interrupted by the death of Hepbajlion , who was cut 
by a fever, which, ’tis faid, he brought upon himfelf by a 


wei 
off 

debauch. The king abandoned himfelf to an excefiive forrow 
for the lofs of his friend ; he ordered 10,000 talents to be fpent 
on his monument, and, according to Arrian , expended as much 
in his oblequies at Babylon. Plutarch tells us, that he ordered 
the tails and mains of all his horfes and mules to be cut, 
threw down the battlements of the neighbouring cities, cruci¬ 
fied the poor phyfician who had attended Hepbajlion , and for¬ 
bade the ufe of any mufical inftrument in his camp; but thefe 
extravagancies feem to deferve little credit. 


From, E chat an Alexander marched againft the Cof cam, who 
inhabited the mountains of Media , and, according to fame 


Alexander 

plill.C., 

toe < f - writers, were never fubdued by the Pa fan kings. 
tms. oedition he was 


In this cx- 

ttended with his ufual fuccefs: for, in forty 
days having driven the barbarians from their fafrnefies, m whicn 




til 


Ke 


had confided, he obliged them to fubmit. About the fame 
time he gave orders for building a fleet, with which he intended 


march ■: ■> 


to examine the Ply rear,; an or Cafpian fea, and then fet out ior 
Babylon. When he drew near to that city. Nearchi: r, at the 
to Eaijlen. defire of the chief Chaldean aftroiogers, preffed him not to enter 

Bdyl'A 
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Several 


omens and prodigies being alfo mentioned to the fame purpofe, 
he began to be very apprehenfive, and, giving way to iuperfti - 
tion, grew reftlefs and timorous. He therefore remained in his 
camp a great v/hile without the town, and diverted himfelf with 
failing up and down the Euphrates. The Greek philofophers, 
liirprifed at this proceeding, came to him, and demonftrating 
to him in the ftrongeit terms the vanity of aftrology, by their 
difcourfes and entreaties prevailed upon him to enter the city, 
where there were ambafiadors come from Africa and Europe , as 
far as the ftraits of Elercuies , to wait upon him. 

Having made a moil magnificent entty, he gave audience to 

rated with great affability and 
politenefs. He next folemnized the funeral of Hcphcsjiion with 
the utmoft pom p and fplendor, a particular account of whichi 
we have in Atbencsus and Diodorus. Afterwards he began to He forms 
bend his thoughts to the execution of certain vaft defigns he new pro- 
had formed ; fuch as the conquefc of the Arabians , the draining p<ojefts, 
the Babylonian fens, and making a bafon at Babylon capable of r 
containing 1000 gallics. He went in perfon down the Euphrates 
about 80 miles, to examine a breach in the banks of the river, 
by which it had overflowed the country. He from thence palled 
to the Arabian confines, where, finding an agreeable fituation, 
he built a 
He not only 


all the ambafiadors, whom he ire 


new city, and left in it a colony of Greek mercenaries, 
iy determined to reduce Arabia , but had formed ade- 


Africa , and entering the M 
by the ftraits of Hercules , refoiving then to fubdue th 
limans, and to conquer Italy. __ 

uceftas 


Perfu 


b'e body of CcJJeans and Tapurians, 

Pbi.kxenus was alfo arrived with an army out of Curia , Menan - 


nations lately reduced. 


nil fquadrons of horfe.' 


Me) 


Hcphecftion 


Ni 


• . + V,/ L. K ' * * 

by the advice of the oracle, he had ordered to be facrificed to as 
a demigod, fell again to facrificing and drinking. As he was 
retiring from an entertainment which he had 
with a tiofign to go to bed, at the requeft of Met 
per with him, and there drank all that night, and the next day, 
to Inch excels, that it threw him into a fever. The illnefs being 
but flight for feveral days, he gave orders for the troops to 
march, and went abroad every day, and performed his accuf- 
tomed iacrificcs. Being at length confined to his bed, and de¬ 
prived of his fpeech, a report ipread among his troops that he 
was dead; and when this rumour was contradicted by thofe 
aoout his perfon, the foldiers fo menaced his friends, that they 



account of Pluiarck and Arrian , taken from the royal diary. 
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yttJHn, Curtius , and Diodorus relate, that he was poifonedby 

the contrivance of Antipater , who was afraid of being called to 
an account for his mal-adminiftration. Plutarch , however, de¬ 
clares, that he looks upon thefe accounts as falfe ; for though 
the body, he fays, was neglected feveral days in a hot fultry 
place, during the diflenfions among the commanders, yet it re¬ 
mained clear and frefh, without any figns of corruption. 
Alexander died, according to Arijhbulus , in the firft year of the 
114th olympiad, when he had lived thirty-two years and eight 
months, twelve years and eight months of which he had reigned. 
By Barfinc , the daughter of Artabazns , the widow of Mormon , 
Alexander had a fon named Hercules , who was afterwards mur¬ 
dered. By Roxana , the daughter of Oxyartes the Baflrian, he 
had a pofthumous fon named Alexander , who had for a time the 
title of king. By Cleophes , queen of a part of India , he had a 
fon named Alexander, who fucceeded his mother in his kingdom. 
The flate As Alexander, upon his death-bed, had refufed to name his 
of affairs fucceflor, and had only gi ven his ring to Perdiccas, great jea- 
at Eabdtn loufies and contefts quickly arofe among his chief commanders, 
upon the who each endeavoured to engrofs the fupreme authority. The 
death of univerfal confirmation and grief at firft hindered every one 
Alexander, from attending to public affairs; but a day or two after the 

king’s death, his friends afiembled in the council room, and 
fummoned thither all the principal commanders of the army. 
The foldiers and people, who were not fummoned, coming in 
vaft crowds, and blocking up the paflages, that many of the 
great officers could not get in, proclamation was made by a 
herald, that none fhculd prefume to approach the aflembly, or 
to remain there, but fuch as were called by name. This pro¬ 
clamation, however, being unfupported by authority, was not 
much regarded ; fo that numbers of mean rank and little conli- 
deration, prompted by their curiofity, remained in the council. 

Violent diflenfions quickly arofe in this aflembly. Per dim •> 
placing the robes and regalia in the chair of Alexander , laid 
upon them the ring, declaring that he moft willingly refigned 
any authority that might be intended him by the king, when 
this ring was delivered to him. Aridecus, the baftard brother 
of Alexander, a man whofe body and mind had been weakened 
by a potion faid to have been given to him by Olympias in his 
infancy, was named as fuccefTor to the empire. This nomina¬ 
tion was agreeable to the Macedonian phalanx ; but Per dim , 
Ptolemy , and moft of the horfe officers, oppofbd this meafurc, 
Aridaus and rather than afient to it, chofe to quit the city. Mchapp, 
declared however, at the bead of the phalanx, fupported their refolu- 
fucceffbr tion, and arraying Aridaus in royal robes, put on him the arms 
of A>ex- of Alexander , and fainted him by the name of Philip , to render 
under. him more popular. The other party ftiil perfifted in their op* 

poiition, all their affairs being managed by Pcrdiccas , who hav¬ 
ing been in favour with Alexander , v/as ftrongly confided in ny 
the nobility. Aridecus being entirely under the management of 

"Meleago\ 
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Mehagtr* this laft became very formidable, as he was fupported 
by the phalanx, who began to entertain a perfonal love for the 
new king, on account of his mildnefs and moderation. 

The animofities foon became violent, and Meleager fent out 
a party to feize Perdiccas , who, however, were fo awed and 
terrified by that officer, that they durft not put their defign in 
execution. Though the infantry were in poffeffion of the city, a divifion 
yet the cavalry, by ftiutting up the paffages to the town, foon i n £ h e 
oiilrefled them by famine, and fo great confufion enfued, that artny# 
both parties began to think of an accommodation, which was 
effected by blending both fchemes together, Philip or Arideeus , 
being allowed the regal title, and the authority vefted in the great 
officers, cf whom Meleager was to be held the third. The re- Eumenet 
conciliation of the parties was owing to the negotiations of Eu- reconciles 
limes the Gordian , who, through modefty, declined public no- the two 
tice, and had affedfed a neutrality as being a ft ranger by birth, parties. 

He had been bred up under Philip , who had made him his fecre- 
tary; Alexander not only continued him in the fame poft, but 
had raifed him to the highett military commands, he being one 
of fo rare a genius, as to be alike fuited to adt in a camp or a 
court. When the marriages were celebrated at Su/a, Eumenes 
was in fome meafure allied to Alexander , tire king giving him 
Artonis , the lifter of his own wife Barcina. 

In confequenee of the accommodation effected by Eumenes , 
all the great officers of the army now appeared at court, and 
Perdiccas foon gained fuch an afcendancy over Philips that he 
had the foie direction of affairs at his pleafure. Under the fpe- 
cious title of protestor, he eagerly defired to affume the fove- 
reignty, while others fecretly aimed at the divifion of the em¬ 
pire, that, under the name of governments, they might fecure 
kingdoms to themfelves. As the late divifion had been chiefly 
owing to the mutinous fpirit of the phalanx, Perdiccas prevailed 
with Meleager to agree to a luftration of the army, and having 
drawn all tne troops into the field, he drew out of the phalanx, 
by force, 30 who had been molt active for Meleager , and threw 
them to the elephants, who trampled them to death. Meleager , P e diccas 
feeing his chief partizans taken off, found himfelf betrayed, orders Me. 
and upon his return to Babylon took fandtuary in a temple ; but l ea(nr to 

Perdiccas , without ceremony, ordered him to be flain at the be°flain. 
altar. 


Perdiccas , to free himfelf from competitors, provide for the 
fafety of the empire, and fatisfy the ambition of the principal 
commanders, called a general council, in which was made, 
according to Arrian , the following diftribution of honours and 
governments. Arulaus , and the fon of Roxana , who was now The em- 
born, and named Alexander , were to enjoy the regal authority, pire di- 
Antipater had the government of the European provinces, as vided. 
general of the army there. Craterus had the title of protector. 

Perdiccas had the office of general of the houfliold troops in the 
room of Hephcejlion . Ptolemy , the fon of Lagus , had Egypt , 

Libya y and that part of Arabia that borders on Egypt . Cleomenes , 




> 


a man 
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at man of an infamous char after, whom Alexander had made 
receiver-general in Egypt , was made Ptolemy's deputy. Laome- 
don had Syria ; Philotas , Cilicia ; Pithon , Media j Emnenes 

Cappadocia , Paphlagonia , and all the country bordering on the 

Euxine fea as far as Trapezus ; but thefe were not yet conquered, 
fo that he was a governor without a province. Antigonus had 
Pamphylia , Lycia^ and Phrygia major ; CaJJander , Caria\ Me¬ 
nander , Lydia ; Leonatus , Phrygia on the Helkfpont. Thrace , 
and the adjacent regions, were configned to Lyfunachus ; the reft 
of the countries in Europe , fubjeft to the Macedonians , as far as 
the Ceratinian mountains, with all Greece , were left to Craterns 
and Antipater . The other provinces, not mentioned in this di- 
vifion, remained under the governors appointed to them by y//«. 
/gofer. 

-During the firft difputes, the dead body of Alexander had lain 
neglected feven days; but it was at length embalmed, and the 
care of the royal funeral was committed to a commander named 
Aridaus. As the commanders had taken little notice of his body, 
they made no fcruple of vacating his will; by his will we mean 
a fhort memorandum of things he would have done. The firft 
article concerned the building of a fleet of 1000 flout gallies, to 
be made ufe of againft the Carthaginians and other nations, who 
fliould oppofe the reduftion of the coafts of the Mediterranean 
fea. The fecond directed a large and regular highway along 
the fea coaft of Afric, as far as Cent a and Tangiers. The third 
ordered the erefting fix temples of extraordinary magnificence, 
at the expence of 1500 talents each. The fourth appointed 
forts, arfenals, havens, and docks to be made in proper places 
throughout his empire. By the fifth, he propofed the building 
feveral new cities in Europe and Afia, thofe in AJia to be inhabited 
by colonies from Europe , and thofe in Europe to be filled with 
Afiatics. Laftly, to adorn his father’s fepulchre, he defigned to 
ereft a monument equal to the biggeft pyramid in Egypt. 

The go- Roxana , who was now mother of one of the kings, had fome 
vernment fhare of the adminiftration of affairs; and having, from the begin- 
in the ning, afted in concert with Perdiccas , immediately, upon Alexan- 
hands of der s death, Ihe wrote to Statira and Drypetis„ the daughters of 
Perdiccas Darius , ordering them in his name to come to Babylon , where 
and Rox- they were no fooner arrived, than fhe caufed them to be mur- 
xna. dered. The news of Alexanders death made fuch an impreffion 

on Siftgambis , the mother of Darius , that, to free herfelf from 
the calamities which feemed now to threaten her, fhe ftarved 
herfelf to death. 


The mer¬ 
cenary 
Greeks 
mutiny 
and re- 
folve to 
return 
home. 


On the news of his death alfo, the mercenary Greeks , who 
had been ftationed, though againft their inclination, in the pro¬ 
vinces of upper Afiay openly declared their intention of return¬ 
ing to their native country; and aficmbling to the number of 
20,000 foot and 3000 horle, they choie Philo for their leader, 
and began their march for tiie fea. Perdiccas , to punifli thefe 
rebels, as he called them, fent Piths with a body of troops 

againft them. Pitho had formed a icheme of fetting up for him- 

felf, 
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felf by prevailing on the rebels to join his forces; but Per die - 
cas who was aware of his defign, publicly ordered the rebels to 
be put to the fword, and their effects to be diftributed among!! 
bis troops. Lipodorus , who commanded 3000 of the rebels* They are 
being bribed by Pitho , he obtained an eafy vidtory over them, defeated 
and granting thofe who furvived good terms, great numbers of and cut to 
them entered into his fervice, which gave hirn hopes of execut- pieces, 
ing his ambitious defign; but the Macedonians, remembring 
the commands of Perdiccas , put them all to the fWord. Pitho , 
being thus defeated in his views, returned with his AAacedonians ' 

to Perdiccas. 

In the mean time, the Rhodians thruft out the garrifon of the 
Macedonians , and freed their city. The Athenians alfo, with 
many other Greeks , entered into an alliance to maintain the 
liberty of their country again!! Antipatcr , and were fo' fuccefsful 
as to defeat him near Lamia , whence the war was called the 
Lamian war. Lyfimachus, about the fame time, was engaged 
in a war with Seuthes king of Thrace , and with difficulty main¬ 
tained himfelf in his province again!! the fuperior numbers of 

the Thracians. 

Eumenes had not the lea!! footing in his province, which was Eumenes 
an unconquered kingdom, governed by Ariarathes, who for fe- putin pof- 
veral years had been making preparations for the defence of his feffion of 
dominions. It had been agreed, that Leonatus , governor of C^-pado- 
Phygia , and Antigonus , governor of Patnphilia , Lycia, and da. 

Phrygia major, fhould affi!! Eumenes with a great body of troops 
to difpoflels Ariarathes. Antigonus , however, was now become 
too haughty to think of adding in fubferviency to another. 

Leonatus propofed to affi!! Eimenes with an army ; but inftead of 
marching into Cappadocia , he went into Greece , at the folicita— 
tion of Antipater , to affi!! him, as he pretended, again!! the 
Grecians’, but in reality to feize Macedonia for himfelf, and 
marry Cleopatra the fifter of Alexander. Eumenes , to whom he 
communicated his defign, l!ole away from him by night with 
his attendants and treafure, which amounted to 5000 talents* 
and went to Perdiccas, who, in return for his fidelity, marched 
inperfoninto Cappadocia , and defeating Ariarathes, caufed him 
in a cruel manner to be crucified, and put Eumenes in poffeffion 
of his dominions. Eumenes fettled his province in a prudent 
manner, and leaving his friends governors of the principal 
cities, accompanied Perdiccas into Pifidia. Lauranda, and Jfau- 
rus , two cities of that province, were taken and deftroyed by 
Perdiccas, becaufe they had flain Bala crus, whom Alexander had 
appointed their governor. 

Perdiccas then marched with the royal army into Cilicia, and The am- 

the following fpring font Eumenes back to Cappadocia . At the bitious 

fir!! divifion of the provinces, to ftrengthen his intere!!, he en- d dig ns of 

tered into an alliance with Antipater, and married his daughter Pe/d.caa. 

Nicaa. Now, when the regency of the empire had greatly 

railed his credit and authority, he began to affe< 5 ! the kingdom 

®f Mace don, being privately follicited by Olympias to marry her 

daughter 
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daughter Cleopatra, the widow of the king of Epire, who-was 
then at Sardis. As he judged that Antigonus would be a great 
obftacle to the execution of his defigns, he refolved to take him 
off, and, with this view, caufed numberlefs accufations to be 
fet on foot againft him. Antigonus , who had an underftanding 
too penetrating to be impofed on, pretended to bufy himfelf j u 
colle&ing proofs of his innocence againft the day of trial; but 
took an opportunity of failing into Greece , and difclofed to An¬ 
tipater and Craterus the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. 
Upon the reprefentations of Antigonus , Antipater and Craterus 
immediately concluded a peace with the Mtolians , and advanced 
towards the Hellefpont , engaging Ptolemy, governor of Egypt , in 
their intereft. 

Ptolemy had hitherto remained in peaceable poffeffion of Egypt, 
cefs of which he governed with fo much wifdom, clemency and jultice, 
Ptolemy in that great numbers of men flocked from all parts to Alexandria, and 


The fuo 


E.;ybt. 


chearfully lifted themfelves into his fervice. About this time, 


Bef. Ch. Aridaus , having completed the magnificent preparations for the 
321. funeral of Alexander , fet out with the corpfe for the temple of 

Jupiter Ammon. As a fuperftitious opinion prevailed, that the 
colony in which the body was laid would flourifh moft, Perdic¬ 
cas, out of a love to his native foil, would have fent it to Maa- 
Thecorps don ; but Aridesus, pleading the king’s exprefs direction, pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt , Ptolemy, in honour of the king, meeting the 
avJer con- corps with his army as far as Syria. When the corps arrived in 


of Alex- 


du&ed to Egypt, Ptolemy caufed it to be placed in a magnificent temple, 
Alexan- which he built for that purpofe in Alexandria, where it was to 


cirta. 


manes 
war on 


Ptolc?. 


•ny 


be ieen many ages after. 

The power of Ptolemy being now very formidable, as he was 
. at the head of a numerous army, and commanded a large, po¬ 
pulous, and fertile province, Perdiccas , who was informed of 
the alliance concluded betwixt him and Antipater , refolved to 
Pc dice as march in perfon into Egypt, and ordered Eumencs to proceed to 

the Hellefpont , to oppoie Antipater and Craterus. Alcetas the 
brother of Perdiccas , and Ncoptolcmus the governor of Armenia, 
had directions to obey the orders of Eumen.es, which not a little 
difpleafed them. When Craterus and Antipater advanced, Al¬ 
cetas abfolutely refufed to take the field, even though the war 
was made againft his brother; and Neoptolemus appeared in 
arms in favour of the enemy. Antipater and Craterus made 
large offers to Eumencs, if he would come over to their party; 
hut he refufed to hearken to them, and having with the utmoft 
diligence raifed and difeiplined a,body of 67,00 horfe, he furprifed 
and routed Neoptolemus , who fled with about 700 men to Crate¬ 
rus, the reft of his troops entering into the fervice of Eumencs. 
Cmierus Craterus , being aim red by Ncoptolcmus, that the Macedonians in 
and N< &/,- the fervice of Eumencs would no focncr fc-e him but they would 
tolen us de- come over to him, lent Artipatcr into Cilicia , and advanced 
feated and againft Eummcs. This general, fenfiMe that his Macnhmm 

flain by 
Eumencs. 


would all refufe to fight againft Craterus, had the at! dr els to 
conceal from them the enemy they were to engage wun, rjw 
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gave out that Neoptolenuis and Pigris were marching to furprife 
him. When the two armies came to engage, he placed a body 
offoreign horfe over againft Cratcrus , who attacked him vigo- 
rouflv, arid mortally wounded him. On the other wine Eume- 


v.ti iiew Neoptoiemus wiui ms own nanu ; xo rnac tne enemy, 
being routed both on right and left, were obliged to abandon 
the field of battle. After the victory, Eurnenes font to the 
phalanx, and thofe who had furvived the engagement, to let 
themknow, that thofe who did not choofe to enter into his fer- 
vice, might have leave to go where they plcafcd. The phalanx 
took the oath of fidelity to him, but at night bafely deferted 
him, and went to Antipater. 

Perdiccas , in the mean time, advanced with the royal army 
to Egypt but when he arrived at that kingdom, his troops, 
who were dilgufted with his arbitrary command, deferted in 
great numbers to Ptolemy , whole mildnefs and generofity had 
procured him an univerfal reputation. Having paffed the river 
Pile, he attacked the entrenchments of Ptolemy, which were 
defended with the greateft refolution; fo that he was obliged to 
retire with confiderable lofts. He then attempted to repafs a 
branch of the river, but lofing 2000 men in that undertaking, 
which he was not able to accomplilh, the phalanx mutinied, 
and 100 principal officers immediately went over to Ptolemy. 
Afterwards a troop of horfe, entering ' 


him, went to his tent and murdered hi 


into a coiifpsvncy againft Pe^'iccas 
im. Two Jays after the fain. 



a 


troops uie uuy uciuic, 

refentment for the death of Cmtents , that in a rage they palled 
decree, declaring Eumcns and 50 other perfbns of the fame 
party, enemies to Maccdon , giving joint conimiiftou to /Intigo- 
ms and Antipater to profeculo the war againft him. Pith on , who 
had routed the Greek mercenaries, and Aridmu ■, who had con- 



power. Antipater , having checked Eurydice, and quelled a I'e- guardiaa 
dition of the army raifed by her, made a new divifion of the of the 

provinces. 


iz ?y 

o At 


i ha , 


and t- ,a 


i parts am Meant were given to kings 
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Ptolemy , who, if they had hem given to any other, would not 



who commanded the Place don: an filver ihiclds. Peuce/ias held 



padocia was affigned to Nuance, and Lycaonia was added to th 
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government of Antigonns ; Clytv.s had Lydia ; Andaens, PhryAi t 
the lels; and Cajjander , Caria , bring alfo appointed gencrafof 
the hone. Antipater., having thus fettled ail things, returned to 

Macedonia with the kings. 

Enmenes, in the mean time, provided with the utmoft pru¬ 
dence for his own defence ; he was joined by Alcetas the brother 
of Pcrdiccas, and by Attains his brother-in-law, who, upon hi? 
death, had retired with the beet to Tyre, where he received 
thofe who fled from the camp -At Memphis, and then failed to 
ad in concert with Enmenes. The following fpring, Antigmus, 
who was charged to carry on the war againft Eurncnc.■ 


marched with his army into Cappadocia , and having bribed Apd 
He is to- lonidss , his general of the horfe, he gained a compleat victory 
tally rout- over him, and killed 8ooo of his men. Enmenes , after this de¬ 
ed. feat, preferved his remaining troops for fome time, by often 

changing the place of his retreat, being greatly admired for the 
tranquillity and fteadinefs of mind he hill maintained. At hit, 
difmifiing all his men except 6oo, he with thefe retired into the 
caftle of Nora , a place exceedingly throng by its fituation, on the 
top of an inacccfliblerock, well fortified, and ftored with all forts 
of provifions, where he refolved to abide a fiege. Antigonus caul'ed 
the place to be inverted, but judging that the fiege would be 
very tedious, he defired a conference with Enmenes , which, 
upon his fending hoftages to the fort, was granted. Eunum 
behaved to Antigonus as if they had treated upon equal terms, 
and demanded to be confirmed in his feveral governments, and 
to be honourably rewarded for his fervices. All the Macetu- 
nians who were prefent, were aftoniihcd at his courage and 
fpirit; thofe who could only fee him were charmed with the 
fweetnefs of his afpect and the beauty of his perfon; for lit 
was one of the handfemeft men of his age, the molt perfect in 
his exercil'es, and his intrepidity was tempered with greatmild- 
nefs. Aniigonus , finding that no accommodation could be 
made, and the Macedonians crowding round them in great num¬ 
bers, betook Ewncncs in his arms, and conducted him to the 


An* horns 

o 


rock. He then furroundaJ the fort refs, which was but a quar¬ 
ter of a mile in compafs, with a throng v/ali, and marched into 
Pi full a againit Alcetas and Attains, whom he furprifed and to¬ 
tally defeated. Attains , with fome others, were taken pri- 
foners ; but Alcetas, with about 6 oo men, efc raped to Tempi: 
where he was fiain by the treachery of the magistrates. 


) 
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Ant l z onus * about this time, bc\ n£ informed of the deat.i c, 
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phants, and treafure in abundance. He judged it neceharv, 
however, to bring over Enmenes, and lent by his countryman, 
‘ Jercm of Cardin , the form of an oath to be taken by" him. The 

purport of this oath was, that he fhould be faithful to Antigen % 

Ewncncs pi¬ 
le reel the article, and i nitead of Anti genus he inferted Olympic 


purport 
and have th 


fame friends and enemies with 


him. 
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employed in the liege, approving of this amendment, he took 
the oaths, and they inflantly fet him and his friends at liberty, 
to the great diflutisfiuStion of Anti genus , who now openly pub- 
lifhed his defign of feizing the fovereignty of Ajia , difpofieifing 
the governors of the provinces, and giving them to his friends! 


Epbej i 


Jk 


to give intelligence of Ins revolt. Aridcvus , governor of k fibr 
Phrygia, railed an army in his own defence, and lent part of 
his forces to the relief of Eumenes ^ who, however, obtained his 
liberty in the manner we have already related. 

The revolt of Autigonus having occafioned a great alarm. The kings 
Pslyfpcrchon , the regent, who was at war with 'thajjdnder in ci cate E«- 
Greece , difpatehed to Eitmenes a commifiion, conftituting him c . .* .• ye - 
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c ncral in. 
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captains of 




or filver lhields. 
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were alfo ordered to ferve under him. Eumenes , who, 
diately after his confinement, had collected a body of 2-00 
men, finding himfelf likely to be overpowered by a large de¬ 


tachment of the army of j 

mount Taurus , 
r and Teutamus 


3 


OO . 


Capp 
le wa_ J ... 
Antigenes and T 


m 

treated Eumenes outwardly with great reipedt; hut he loon per¬ 
ceived that they, and the other Macedonian officers, in then- 
hearts envied him. To leflfen their malice, he refufed the 500 His pru- 
lalents, and the title of general; and, to check their ambition dc;u con- 
and jealoufy, had recourfe to the fpiritof fuperllition. He told duet, 
them, that Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and 
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Ihewed him a royal pavilion with a throne in it, fayin t „ 
if they would fit in council, there he himfelf would be preient, 
and profper all the confultations and enterprifes they fiiould be¬ 
gin in his name. They accordingly, by his advice, ere&ed a 
royal tent and a throne, which they called Alexander' s, where 
they met to confult upon all affairs of moment. To provide 
for his own fafety, he borrowed large fums of thofe that hated 
him mold, and gave the money to fuch friends as he could truth, 
ordering them to raile lbldiers upon large pay. By thefe arts he 
quickly aflembled an army of upwards of 17,000 men. 

Both Autigonus and Ptolemy ufed their utmoil endeavours to 
corrupt the Macedonians in the fervice of Eumenes , but without 
fuccefs. He marched with his army into Phcvrdda, which h; 


been unjufily feized by Ptolemy , 
toraife a naval force, in hones 


and applied himfelf diligently 
of being matter of the fi-a, in 

conjunction with the fleet of Polyfper chon \ but .Autigonus having 
entirely deftroyed that fleet, and marching againft him in pc-r- 
fon, h tan ones thought it prudent to retreat ; and accordingly, 

the river Euphrates in fight of the enemy, he took up his 
quarters at Carr a in Mefopstcunia , requelling Pith r. n and 


puffing 


Y 


Seleueus 


t 
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nors of the 

uppe 


S chi''us, in the name of the kings, to join him with their 
forces; they, however, inftead of joining him, endeavoured, 
He is though in vain, to debauch his foldiers. The following fpring 
joined by he advanced into Si'fuwa, where he was joined by Peucefta 
thegover- Polcmon , Sybirtrus? Siafarzdcr , Androbazrus, ana Eudamcs with 

si.-oc foo>, 4600 horie, and 120 elephants. Though each of 
-re- thefe officers was ddlious of having the chief command, and 
provinces. t h s foldiers, when they were feafted by them, feemed inclined 

to gratify them, yet in time of danger the whole army declared 
for Etmniety who encamped on the banks of the Tigris waiting 
for Antigen us. That general, having entered into an alliance 

with Setcucns and Pitbon^ returned from ~ 
to admit him to the Pafitigris-, whhin a few nines 01 cumenes, ana 

He (rains fent before S coo of his troops. Thefe being fuddenly attacked by 
an ad van- Eumcv^ endeavoured to repafs the river, but 4000 of them 

. * • 1 ' r - Anil ■ 


tree over 


were uiuwij-vu ; - - > . . 

Att ; genusr rroyvis^ checked by this conficlc ruble lofs^ marched. into lAcdui 5 

the province of Pitho ; but, contrary to his advice, imprudently 
led his army through the country of the CoJJcans , who attacked 
them on all Tides ; 1o that for nine days they luftained the greateft 
hardlhips. Upon his arrival in Media , his army was again re- 

cruited and fupplied with provifions, which made him re (live 
to march into the provinces of thole governors who had Tided 

_ . 1 1 1 f* - . If /V 1 _- 1 ._ 


drowned and killed^ and as many taken prifoners. 
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with Eumenes, with the dcfign to difplacc them. 


111 


the mean tupc, to gratify thefe 


governors 


1 


Ewhcncs, »»* ...” *- - —- -t cj / “ 

marched into Pcr/h, though he was rather inclined to return to 
thr- marts of the Mediterranean. In twenty-four days he reached 


>j 


rjl 


loaded them with luch extravagant favours, that E union cs began 
to' fufpc& he aimed at the fovereign command. He thercioie 
forged a letter in Syrian character in the name of Orontcs , go¬ 
vernor of Armada, importing, that the party of Olympias hi 
killed Caffandcr, and that the power of the kings being tno- 
roughly fettled in AUccdon , Pclyfpcrchon had entered Jljia w:tr 
a powerful army, and advanced as far ^ C.nhhndnna. Ini 


Cappadoc 

letter, which was directed to Peuccjl , 
aimy, all the officers immediately paid their court to Limeivh 

and thole were the molt forward who hated him molt. Hctcoi 


ccording to cuftom, borrowed money 


to be carried in the rear in a litter, 
fickncf 


llCKIieiS, auv.:jn-i.u a 6 auni. ’ 7 WV 1 • • 

them as they marched ; upon which, the Macedonians imm-- 
dlately called out for Eumcnes, and dcfpifing Pence (las a no a* 

nfiVm. who wanted to act as generals, declared tney 


other officers, who wanted to act as general 
would not advance till they faw Earn cues. 


F ] 


ordingly 
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haftened from the rear, and made the nccenary c! 11politioin 
which not a little fuvpriffid Anti game, who, at length, ob.ey-j 
in ,r the litter carried through the lines, laid to his officers vm 
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fj e , However, he immediately ordered a retreat to be founded, 
and drew off about half a mile, making new offers to the Afc- 
tedonians , if they would defert Emmies ; but his nieffengers were 
lent back with indignation and threats. 

A few days after, Eumcnes being informed by deferters that 
he intended to decamp, conjectured, that he defigned to 
march into the fertile province of Gabiene , and therefore sent 
fome mercenaries to his camp as deferters, to tell him that he 
propofcd to attack him that night, Anti genus waited part of the 
night under arms, and Eumcnes, in the mean time, marched off 
towards Gabiene with his army, being afterwards purfued by 
Antigonus, who came within view of him with his horfe at day¬ 
break. Eumcnes , believing the whole army of Antigonus to be 
at hand, halted to give him battle, and by that means gave lei- 
fure to the enemies foot to advance. An engagement imme- Defeats 
diatcly enfued, which continued with great obftinacy and various the army 
fuccefs throughout the whoie day and part of the night. Both of Ant;go -- 
parties, after the battle, remained for lbme time upon the field; »«/, 
but towards midnight, Eumcnes was forced by his own men to 
return to their carriages, which were at a confiderablc clifiance 5 
fo that Antigonus , being allowed to bury the dead, claimed the 
victory. Antigonus loll; 3700 foot and 64 horfe, and had above J 
4000 wounded ; on the part of Eumcnes were Haiti 540 foot, 
with a few horfe, and not 1000 were wounded. As the army 
of Antigonus were greatly difpirited, and inferior to that of E ti¬ 
tmice, he privately marched off to Media , which was twenty- 
five days journey diffant from Gabiene , where Eumcnes took up 
his winter quarters. 

Antigonus, being informed that the troops of Eumcnes had dif- who is dif- 
peried themfelves in fuch a manner, that their front was near appointed 
120 miles from their rear, and that paying little regard to their in at- 
0Seers they fpent their time in feaiting, he hoped to furprize tempting 
them by marching through the del art, which he could accom- to furprifc 
plifli in nine days. As it was the middle of winter, his troops, Eumnci. 
to preferve themfelves from periihing, were forced to make fires 
in the nieiits. which being: perceived bv the inhabitants of the 


wilderneis, they immediately lent intelligence of his approach 
to the confederate generals by meflengers on dromedaries. The 
news filled them with the greateft confternation but Eumcnes 
freed them from their terrors by undertaking to flop the enemies 
march for four or five days, if they in the mean time would 
colled the forces. Accordingly, marching off with the few 
troops in the neighbourhood, he went and encamped on the 
hills which commanded a d iff ant profpe£t of the defart, where 
at night he ordered a great many fires to be lighted. Antigonus , 
upon feeing the fires, concluded that Eumcnes was waiting for 
him with his whole army, and not chufing to engage while his 
troops were fatigued, he turned afide into the common road 
through the towns and villages; fo that, before he had arrived 


Y 


at 
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at the frontiers of Gabicnc , the whole confederate army was 


afl'embled. 


44 l ./* » 

A bvtle In the private councils, held by the generals and governors 
betwixt of the provinces, it was unanimoufiy agreed, after the ap- 
TLui>:e»-e* proaching battle, to rid themlelves of Lttmencs , who, being 
and Ansi- informed'of their defien by two principal perfons of the army, 
gonus. to whom he owed large funis, retired to his tent, and deftroyed 

all his papers. He then conftdered, whether he might not 
efcnpe into Cappadocia ; but reflecting that his efcape would be 
looked upon as an abdication of the command, he came out 
and encouraged his foldiers. The Jrprafpides , however, en¬ 
couraged him, and allured him of victory. As none of them 


conus 


were lefs than 
called out to th 


k 


your fathers, and attacking with great vigour, flew soccoftlie 
enemv without lefing a man. d hough the foot of Antigonus 


were 


Tir^prres 


kp 


delivered on account of the lofs of their baggage, and in order to have it 
up by his reflrored to them, delivered up Eumcncs to Anti?onus, who, be- 
cwn me.' J n <r af r :v>d by thofe who had him in cullody how he would have 
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fo /bit gi - 

nus » 


Afia 


leph 


the governors fubmitted, a.nd made the befl terms they could, 
fufFcring their troops to be incorporated with thofe of Aniigonuu 
Demetnus , the Am of Antigonus , and feveral others^ were car- 
who enu nc {£ to f ave the life of Eurr.cr.es \ but Antigonus, at the inftiga- 
fvs him to t j oa 0 f the Macedonians, put him to death. However, he and 
be put to a ;i his-roops afliiled at his funeral, with great folemnity, and 
death. after the bo-’v was burnt, he caufed the allies to be put into a 

iiKrsr urn, and fen’ - them to his wue and cmidion in Ctippctil"cin% 
The traitors, however, were fevcrcly punifhed by him : Anti- 

rcrr<, commander in chief of the filver fhields, was put into a 
coffin and burnt alive; he like wife put to death fe vend others 
of the treacherous oiheers, and ordered the governor of Ar/icmjM 
to ufe every method to defrroy the Argyrafpuies, that noneot 
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provinces to ocdor,s v/horr. he confide:! in. Fxc accufcd Pitkin cu 
treo r on, and havin'? rvff him to death, appointed GrontobaU^ a 

iVf'PQ 


Mode, governor or j 


Vied ]' 1 ; but gave the command of the forces 


in that province to rhpp>eft ruins. 


k 


v-*“nment of Pe-Ea, where he was greatly beloved, and appoint¬ 
ed Afclcpi odoms in his flead. He feized all the trcafurcs and 
rich curiofuies in Sup, to the value of ic," ■ o talents, and b\ 
other fpoils and trcafu~c railed ic,ooo talents more. As foor 


* Flat. & Corn. Nep. in Eumen. Diod- Sic. Juflin. 
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ns the feafon of the year permitted, he marched with all his 
forces to Babylon .• <S clcucus, the governor, had hitherto zea- 
ioufly fupported his intercfts agr.inlt Eionmcs , and done him 
many fignal fervices, and now, to teftify his joy for his fuccefs, 
he leaded his whole army. Antigor.us demanding of him an ac¬ 
count of the revenues of his province, Seleucu.s cold him, that the 
province of Babylon was conferred upon himfelf by tire Macedoni¬ 
ans as the reward of his fervices, and therefore he was not bound 
to give an account to him, neither had he a right to demand one. 

The difference growing wider and wider every day, Selcncus, who 
conftdered that he was not able to oppose him, fled with fifty 
attendants to Ptolemy, to whom he rep relented tire formidable 
power and ambitious defigns of Antigonus in fuch a light, that 
an alliance was immediately formed again ft him by Ptolemy , Ly- 
Jmacbus, and Cajjander. 

Antigen ns, rejoiced at the flight of Seleuras, thinking that he 
had obtained the pofleftion of Babylon without any druggie ; and 
leaving the province to Pith on , who had come out of India, he 
marched into Cilicia, where he put his troops into winter quar¬ 
ters, raifing ? t,ooo talents in that province. Having rejected 
the articles which the confederates demanded of him, he made duces Sy~ 
vigorous preparations for a war, and marched into Syria and r-a and 
Pbcenkia with the 


{Te re- 


wenns he hoped to 



defign of reducing thofe provinces, by which 
:o be in poftefiion of a powerful fleet. He 


and after a fiege of fifteen 
but fire fir ins which he ex¬ 


it y Ptolemy, j 


£ bcenieta. 
uef. C frill 
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ever, abfolutcly ncceflary to be matter of the fca, he cauled vail 
quantities of timber to be cut down on mount Libiv:us^ and in 


| . r 

other parts; and while his army was engaged in the liege of 
Tyw 9 employed 8000 men in building a fleet, which put to fe 
in the end of fummer. 


?e obliges 

L iiiTander 

: to m? for 
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old allies. 
While 


Ptolemy 

recovers 


Cajjander , in the mean time, making confiderable prog' efs i 
AJia Minor, Anligonus left his fan Demetrius with part of h 
army to preferve Syria and Ph.vnicia, and marched with the 
reft into Ada. The following campaign he pied:J Ca/j'rnder ib 
vigoroufly, that he agreed to peace on very mdi-rerent terms, 
which, however, he loon after broke, joining again with his 

Antigonus was engaged in oppofing Cajjander, who had 
renewed the war, Ptolemy with his fleet made a Jeicent in Syria, 
and afterwards in Cilicia, out of which province he carried or la and 
great fpoils into Egypt. At the perfuaiion of Se'ieucus, he then d*-feats 
marched with an army into Phoenicia , and at Gaza entirely de- Demeutus • 
feated Demetrius, killing <;ooo of his men, and taking Sooopri- 
foners. Demetrius , retiring with the remains oi his army to 
Azotus, defired leave to bury his dead, which favour Ptolemy not 
only granted him, but alfo font him back his royal pavilion^ his 
whole equipage, and all the prifoners who had any depeniance 
on his family. Ptolemy foon after made himfelf malter of Phae - 
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Sckucus 
recovers 
the pro¬ 
vince of 
Babjkn. 


being obliged to.deliver up tint place, which done made any 

rciiitance. 

After the victory in Gaza, Pul.my granted Sshucus loco foot 



men 

connderable 



an: 



lilfdla for Antigonus, 
Sudan a. 


he 


aving defeated Nieanar, governor of 


Mi 


an 


1 


one of l iolcniy'z gencrais, undertook to drive Demetrius out of 
upper Syria-, but he allowed himfelr to be furprized by Deme¬ 
trius, who forced his camp, and took him and 7000 men prifo- 
ners. Demetrius now rejoiced at having ati opportunity of re¬ 
turning the civility formerly fliewn him by Ptolemy , and fent 
back Cillcs and all his friends, with all the baggage he had taken, 
and magnificent prefents. 

Antigonus Antigonus foon after this victory joining his fon, Ptolemy , who 


was difecuraged by his late loth, demolifhed mod of the forti¬ 
fied cities in thofe parts, and retired into Egypt with an im- 
menfe load of fpoil, and avail number of people, who volunta- 
had loft, rily followed his fortunes. Antigonus , having thus without a 

ilroke recovered Syria and Phoenicia , fent Athcnceus , one of his 


recovers 
the pro¬ 
vinces he 


gen: 

Arabs . 


rals, 


Nabathisan 


Athetusus , after a moft expeditious march, furprifed 
the capital city of the Arabs, fituated in the wildernefs on a 
Hisunfuc- rock aim oil impregnable. As all the fighting men were then 
cefsf'ul cx- abfent at a mart or fair, he eafily made himfelf mafter of the 
pecition place, in which he fluid only three hours, marching off with 
again ft the an immenfe booty. His troops, who were exceffively fatigued, 
Arabs. halted when they were about twenty miles diftant from the city, 

where they were in their turn furprifed by the Arabs, and all 
cut to pieces except 60 horfemen, who fled in the beginning of 
the attack. They alfo complained to Antigenus of the injury 
done them: he declared that Aiherceus deferved his fate, as he 
had neded without his coin million.; but foon after he lent Be¬ 
rn etri us again!! them with .woo horfc, and as many light armed 
foot. The Arabs , who naci expected a fe.cond invaiion, drove 
off ail their cattle, and pur a ilrcr.g garrifon into Petra -, fo that 

’ . hi cable to florm the place, offered 

s father, and 


D 

to retire, if they would fend deputies to appeafehis 
give prefents to himfelf, and re frefih merits to his army. 

Antironus was not quite fa- 
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terms they readny compiiea wiin. 
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tisfied with this accommodation ; but he was pleafed that De¬ 
metrius , on his return, had uncovered the manner of gathering 


great re- 

C J 


bitumen on the lake Afpkaltiies , as he hoped to raife a 0 
yenue by collecting it, and the rich balm in that neighbourhood, 
known by th? name of the balm of Gilead. He employed a 
great many men for this ourpof’e: but Gr.oo Arabs came fud- 
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Jntigonus, in the mean time, being informed of the fuccefs of Demetrius 
yettcits in the eaft, fent his ion Demetrius with an army of fent 
jr coo foot and 4000 horfe againft him. Seleucus being then againft 
abient in Media , Patroclus , whom he had left prefident of Ba- Seleucus . 
‘y 0 n, upon the approach of Demetrius , abandoned the city, 
which he was not able to defend, and aifo obliged the greateft 
part of the citizens to retire to the marihes and defarts. Deme- 
tiins helieged both the caftles, and quickly reduced one of them, 
in which, according to Plutarch , he left a garrifon of 7000 
men. Being obliged foon after to return to his father, he left 
6000 men, according to Diodorus , to befiege the other caftle, 
and returned with the reft, plundering the province of Babylon, 
through which he marched, whereby the hearts of the people 
were eft ranged from his father, and attached to Seleucus, who, 
moon his return, found no difficulty of driving out the troops 
left by Demetrius. In this account,, the 7000 men, mentioned 
by Plutarch , and the 6000, fpoken of by Diodorus, feem to 
have been the lame body of troops, as each of them fay, that 
Demetrius returned with the reft of his troops. 

Demetrius , upon his return from Babylon, marched to the re¬ 
lief of Hall car najfus, which was befieged by Ptolemy, and obliged 
him to retire. This event was lucceeded by a peace between A treaty 
the confederate princes and Antigonus, by which it was ftipu- betwixt 
lated, that CaJJdnder fhould have the management of the Mace- the con- 
donian affairs, till Alexander, the foil of Roxana, was of age to federate 
reign; Lyjimachus was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt, with all princes 
its depcndancies ; and Antigonus ail Afia, with a provifo that the and Anti • 
Grecian cities fhould every where be free. This treaty was gonus. 
hardly concluded, before each party complained of infractions, 
and hoftilities were renewed. The Macedonians, in the mean Roxana 
time, ieeming inclined to truft the young prince Alexander, and her 
who was now fourteen years of age, with the management of fon put to 
affairs, Cajfander caufed him and his mother to be put to death death by 
in tile caftle of Ampbipolis, where they were confined. Ptolemy, Cajj'andcr. 
after hoftilities were renewed, took feveral cities from Antigonus 
in Cilicia ; which, however, were foon retaken by Demetrius . 

To obtain fome compensation for what he had loft in Cilicia, The war 
Piolemy reduced the greateft part of the ifland of Cyprus, con- renewed, 
quered fome places in Pamphylia and Lycia , and failing to the 
dig can fea, made himfelf mafter of the ifle of Andros, Sicyon, 

Corinth, and fome other cities. During his continuance in 
tjiofe parts, he entered into a corrcfpondence with Cleopatra, 
the filter of Alexander, who then refided at Sardis. As fhe was 
piqued at Antigonus , who tor fome time had treated her with 
very little refpe£t, fhe left Sardis with the intention of going to 
Ptolemy ; but fhe was brought back by the governor of that 
city, who, by order of Antigonus, put her to death by the help 
of fome women. 


Demetrius , a few months after, failed with a powerful fleettd 
Athens, with the defign, as he pretended, of fetting all the Gre- 

, but in reality to leffen the power of C-dfandcr . 
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with great joy. Having driven out the garrifon of Caffandir 

ara, his foldiers plundered the place. Demetrim 
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philofopher Stilpo, Well 
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btilpo, I leave your city pcrfettly free. True , (aid he, ft. 
have not left us onejlave in it, Antigonus recalled his fon fronl 
Eef. Chr. Greece to reduce Cyprus , the conqueft of which ifland he fuc- 
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As foon as this was known in Egypt, the people, to (hew their 
love for Ptolemy, compelled him to accept of the fame title- 
upon which Lyjimachus and Seleucus alfo aflumed it, and cdjfnv- 
der fufFcred it likewife to he given him. With the alfumption 
of the regal title, Plutarch tells us, their manners and difpa- 
fitions were altered. They became imperious and overbear¬ 
ing in their intcrcourfe with others, as if this appellation had 

exalted them into a fpecies of beings different from the reft of 
mankind. 


Theexpe- Antigonus , to improve the victory his fon had obtained 

dition of Cyprus fnl. marched aerninff Ptnlrmv nt t-Vip 1, A P M nAivr^ 

Antigonus 
againit 

Egypt. 


ill 


army, which confifted of 80,000 foot, 8oco horfe, and 83 ele¬ 
phants ; while Demetrius coafted along the fhorc with a fleet 
of >50 gallics, ond 100 fliips of burden. Demetrius, contrary 
to the advice of the pilots, refilling to wait (even davs till the 
letting of the pleiadcs, loft part of his fleet in a ftorm on the 
coaft of Egypt, which greatly lhattered aim off all his (hips, 
j he land army having provided ten days proviflons, marched 
from Gaza thro’ the defart; but before they arrived at Egypt, 
fuffered very confiderably. Ptolemy having, with great care, 
guarded the mouths and banks of the Nile', Demetrius found it 
impoflible to enter the river, and the land forces durft not at¬ 
tempt to pals. Many of the troops, in the mean time, defert- 
ing to Ptolemy, Antigonus was quickly convinced that it would 
be for his intereft to be gone, and accordingly retreated with 
his army to Syria , his fleet accompanying him along the fhorc. 



(b) He was the (on of a A r a- 
eedonsan nobleman named Philip. 
He married Straionice the daugh¬ 
ter of Corrcus, by whom he had 
two fons Demetrius and Philip, the 
laft of whom died foon after his 
father afiumed the royal title. 
The’ in private matters he was 


flri&Iy juft, yet to gratify bis am¬ 
bition, he committed a multitude 
of unjuft and bad afbons. His 
greateft happinels was the manner 
in which he lived in his family, 
where, as he loved his wife and 
children, his wife and children 
really loved him. 
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Antigonus being now almoft 80 years old, committed the care 
military affairs to his Ton, who, to reftore the credit of his 
ar ms, undertook an expedition againft the Rhodians , becaufe 
they had favoured Ptolemy. The PJeodians, as we have elfe- 
ivhcre related, defended themfeives lb vigoroudy, that after he 
had carried on the fiege twelve months, he was fain to con¬ 
clude a peace with them, on pretence of being called to defend 
the liberties of the Greeks. The Rhodians agreeing to ferve 
Jrdigmus. againft all his enemies, excepting Ptolemy, Demetrius 
idled from thence with a fleet to Attica, and obliging Caffander Dmutrius 
to raife the fiege of that city, defeated him at Thermopylae, obliges 
Having taken into his army 60c o Macedonians, who came over to Caffjandee, 
him, he freed all the Grecians within Thermopylae, and reftored toaban- 
Pl;;ie and Panadlns , which were the bulwarks of Attica , to the don At- 
Marians, who now lavilhed upon him the moft fervile flattery, tica. 
Demetrius, upon his return to Athens, indulged himfelf i .. the 
moft licentious exceffes. He polluted the temple of Minerva, His pro- 
whom he ftiled his elder After, with the moft abominable im- fiigacy. 
purities, and wholly abandoned himfelf for fome time to intem¬ 
perance and debauchery. Marching afterwards into the Pelc- 
fimnrfe, he fet Argos, Licyon, and Corinth at liberty, and was pro¬ 
claimed generaliffimo of Greece, by the Grecian ftates affembled 
at the I {limits. He now thought himfelf fuperior to Philip or 
Jk wider, and afllimed the title of King of Kings, his flatterers 
drinking the healths of Sclcucus, Caffander, Lyfunachus , and Pto- 
Irny , as the great ofiicers of his houthold. 


Demetrius i'eeming to carry every thing before him in Greece, A new 
Co finder made offers of peace to Antigonus, who proudly in- confedc- 
filled that he Ihould fubmit himfelf and his dominions to his racy a- 
pleafure. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyfunachus immediately renew- gainft An 
d the alliance with Caffander, and Lyfunachus having obtained 3 tigonus. 
reinforcement of troops from Caffander, palled over into Afia, 
where he quickly reduced Sardis, Epbefus, and a great many 


other places. Antigonus, who was then celebrating ihews and 
gymnic fports at his new city of Antigonia, hearing of the fuc- 
ccf of Lyfunachus, began immediately to draw together his 
forces, boafting in an arrogant manner. That be wouldfcatter 
the confederates as eaftly as hoys difpcrfe a flock of birds by throwing 
a fane among them. When he approached Lyfunachus, that ge¬ 
neral, who was obliged to abandon feveral places to gain time, 
nropofed an accommodation ; which was rejected by Antigonus. 
noth parties, during the winter, continued their preparations ; 
and Antigonus being informed that Sclcucus was on his march 
to join Lyfunachus, fent to Demetrius, defiring him to come 
and join him. Demetrius refolved immediately to obey his fa¬ 
ther-, and prevailing with Caffander to agree to a peace, on 
condition that the articles Ihould be ratified by Antigonus, he 
let fail for Afia, and having recovered Epbefus, marched ftrait 
to join his father. Ptolemy, in the mean time, made an irrup¬ 
tion into Phoenicia and Caelo-Syria, and reduced thofe countries, 
excepting only the cities of Tyre and Sidon. But upon a falfe 
report that Antigonus had defeated Lyfunachus and Seleucus, he 

railed 
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raifed the fiege of Sidon and retired to Egypt , leaving garrifo^ 
in the cities he had conquered. 

About this time the two grand armies in Phrygia were re?/Jv 


foot, 


to engage. That of Antigonus confiftcd of 70,000 foot, ic,oco 
horfe, and 75 elephants, Seleucus and Lyjimachus had 64,000 

10,500 horfe, 400 elephants, and 120 armed chariots. 
The army of Antigonus was entirely defeated, and he hi mfelf 
{lain. Demetrius , with the poor remains of the army, which 
were only 5000 foot and 400 horfe, efcaped from Ipfus, in the 
neighbourhood of which city the battle was fought, to Ephejh, 
from whence he failed to Athens ; but the Athenians, in a mo!: 
ungrateful manner, would not admit him into their city, tho’ 


they fent out to him his {hips. After vifiting the Pelopcwfc, 
he failed to the Chcrfonefc , where he committed great a evic¬ 
tions in the territories of Lyftmachits , by which means he en¬ 
riched his foldiers, and encreafed the number of them. 


The confederates, in the mean time, had made a partition of 
a dominions of Anti?onus amon? themfelves. Pinl-,» n 



Ptolemy had 



and Seleucus , all the reft of Ajia as far as the Indus, 
cus continuing fome time on the coaft of Syria, and hearing 
wonderful things of the beauty of Stratonice the daughter of 
Demetrius , demanded her in marriage from her father; who joy¬ 
fully agreed to the propolal, and conducted her in perfon to ij- 
ria. As he put on ihore in Cilicia for rcfrefhment, Pli/Lrchis, 
the governor of that province, went to his brother Cajjhnda' to 
complain of Seleucus for having made an accommodation with 
him. Demetrius being informed of this, marched up to Jjhiimlti, 
where he feized izco talents left thereby his father; and re¬ 
turning to his fleet, joined Seleucus at Refills, where the mar¬ 
riage was celebrated. Upon his return, Demetrius feized Cili¬ 


cia, and by the interpoiition of Seleucus, married Ptolcmaiua , 
the daughter of Ftclcny, who being reconciled to him, gave 
him the ifland of Cyprus and the cities of Tyre and Sidon. Si ’in¬ 
cus, unfatisfied with his large dominions, offered him a large 
fum of money for Cilicia ; and upon his refufmg to exchange, 
threatned to take Tyre and Sidon from him by force. Dane- 
trius having ftrengthened the garrilons of thofe cities, laipy 
with a powerful fleet againft Athens. 'I he greateft part of his 
{hips being deftreyed by a ftorm, he was able at firft to effect 
nothin? *, but when he had received a reinforcement of Ihip?, 



king of 


but w 


e atcerwaius gainea two victories over sir 
)f Sparta 5 one at Manlima, and the other before Spade: 
hen it was thought that the city mud fa 1 i into his hank, 
news arrived that Lyjzmnrhvs had made himiclf inafter of ah ai 
pofleflions in A fir., and that Ptolemy had conquered nil 
except Salami:, which was then clofely belie get!. 'I hefc hrc-no- 
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ful tidings obliged him to quit Lacedeemon ; but his hopes were 
quickly revived by new and great adventures. 

* 0 ’pbilip, the eldeft fon of Cajfander , dying a few months after 
Id's father, his two brothers, Antipater and Alexander , contend- 
e( ] for the government. Alexander called in the afliftance of 
Demetrius , and Pyrrhus king of Epire ; which laft cjuickly ap¬ 
peared, and obliged Antipater to make a partition with his bro¬ 
ther; but kept feveral cities in Macedonia , which he had re¬ 
duced, as a compenfation for his fervices. The younger bro¬ 
ther thinking that Demetrius would, aft in the fame manner, 
met him on the confines of Macedonia , and allured him, with 
great civility, that he had now no need of his affiftance. De¬ 
narius, however, being informed that Aicxar.de>' intended to 
.murder him at an entertainment, anticipated his defign, and 
canted him and his friends to be aflaffinated ; one of them, as 
he was dying, calling out. You have been too quick for us by 
a doy. .. .. 

Having juftified his proceeding in a harangue to the Macedo- Demetrius 
mu army, they, who expected to have been attacked by him, 
proclaimed him king, from thc-ir delegation of Anil put ay who 
in the late difpute had killed his own mother, becaufe flic fa¬ 
voured his brother Alexander. Demetrius now faw himfelf in r.ia, 
poilclhon of a kingdom by the free confent of tire people, who Bef. Ch. 

294. 
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were not a little influenced in their choice, in conudcration of 
Miyouus his fon, by the daughter of Antipater the elder. After 
.Of met) ins had reigned ltx years in Mace don, he formed a defign 
of recovering all his father’s dominions in Alia. With this in¬ 
tention he railed an army of q'8,coo foot and 1 2,000 hotfe, and prepara- 
put uoou the flocks ;oo gallics, fome at Pcl!a , others at Ckal- tionsfor 


He makes 


hr, Corinth, and Athens. Several of thole gallics had iq, 15, recover- 
a:id 16 benches of oars, being built by the particular direction inghis 
of Demetrius himfelf, and were no Ids wonderful for their lize Afiatic 
than for the fpeed and agility of their motion. domini- 

Sehucus, Ptolemy, and Lylmachus, alarmed by thefe prepara- ons. 
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rous king of Lpire to enter into their confederacy, Demetrius 
found himfelf a [faulted on all iides, before lie had compleated 
his preparations. While Lyfimachus entered Macedonia from 
Thrace , Pyrrhus invaded the weftern ports of the kingdom, and 


him. 


om 


Demetrius leaving 


4.LC 


, marched 


againft Lyfimachus ; but finding his troops inclined to defert to 
him, upon the news that Pyrrhus had taken Berne a, he thought 
it more prudent to lead them again ft Pyrrhus , to whom, how¬ 


ever, they deferred in great numbers; fo that 
(We himfelf, was obliged t > retire in dil’guife. 
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Demetrius fled fir ft to CaJJ’andria , on the borders of Thrace 
where his wife Phila in defpair poifoned herfelf. From thence 
he went into Greece , where feveral cities ftill continued devoted 
to him; and there raifing an army of 11,000 men, b.fuics a 
few horfe, he tranfported them to Afta , to attempt the reco¬ 
very of Carla and Lydia . Having taken Sardis by force, he 
there married Ptolemaida , who had joined him upon his arrival 
at Miletus , Part of the forces of Lyjimachus revolting to him, 
and bringing with them a great lum of money, enabled him to 
recruit his army effectually. Agathocles , the ion of Lyjimachn ;, 
however, coining againft him with a great army, and cutting 
off all his fupplies, obliged him to retire into Phrygia , whither 
he followed him, and reduced his army to a ftnrving condi¬ 
tion. He intended to proceed to Armenia and Media , which he 
hoped to conquer ; but loflng a great many men in palling the 


Lyons , and the plague breaking out in his army 
to Tar fits in Cilicia , after lofme - in all 8o:-o 


5 

men. 


he retired 
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thence he wrote a long and moving letter to Seleucus , carncltly 
entreating him to have companion on a man who was his rela¬ 
tion, and whofe fufferings might claim pity even from his ene¬ 
mies. Seleucus wrote to the commander of his forces in thole 
parts, to furnifh Demetrius with all tlie accommodations fiat 
were fuitable to his rank, and to fupply his l’oldiers plentifully 
with previfions. Afterwards, however, at the perfualion uf one 
of his friends, he marched towards Cilicia with an army to 
watch the defigns of Demetrius , whofe enterprizing genius was 
dreaded even when he was furrounded by misfortunes. Deme¬ 
trius^ upon his approach, retired to mount ’Taurus ; and Seieu- 
cus requiring hoftages from him before he would allow him to 
relide there during two months of winter, Demetrius, rather 
than comply with that condition, chofe to defend himfclf by 

arms. Fie had the advantage in many fkirmifhes, which en¬ 
couraged him to think of hazarding a decifive engagement. In 
the mean time, being feized with a fever, which confined him 
for 40 days, great part of his foldiers looking upon his affairs 


re¬ 


us defperate, forfook him before he recovered. With the 1 

mains of his troops he foon after attempted to furprife Seleucus 

in his camp ; but not fuccecding, he was next day forced to an 

engagement, when Seleucus perfuaded his troops to throw down 

their arms and fubmit to him. Demetrius retired with a few 

followers into a thick wood ; but the whole country being poi- 

__ r _, and fur 

rendered to Seleucus. 


P 


feffe.1 by the enemy, he found it impoiuble to eicap 

The conqueror immediately ordered a 

royU tent to be eredted, and all necciTary preparations made for 
' • • ' T ' t the 



atnrds me tats occajion ofjosvjmg my humanity and generojity. 
The courtiers, now expedting that Demetrius would be in high 
favour with Seleucus , ran to prefent themfelves to him, and 


ftrove who fhould he the firft to do him honour; which gave an 
opportunity to thofe who hated Demetrius to awaken tire jea- 
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j ou fy of Seleucus , who began to be perfuaded that fome danger¬ 
ous commotion might be raifed in the army by his prefence. 

He therefore lent an officer, with 1000 horfc, to the village j s obliged 
where he arrived, and caufed him to be conduced as a prifoner t0 f urr en- 
t0 a peninfula on the coaft of Syria, where he was allowed a j er h; :n - 
liberal allowance both of money and provifions, being permit- f e ]f a p r j. 
ted alfo to exercile and divert himfelf in fpacious parks abound- fbner ro 
j n g with game. Demetrius was no fooner a prifoner, than he Seleucus. 
wrote to his fon Antigonus , and to his officers and friends in 
Greecei defiling them, from that time, to give no credit to his 
hand-writing or his feal, but to confider him as already dead ; 
exhorting yJntigonus never to part with thofe cities that {fill re¬ 
mained in his hands. Antigonus in vain offered to deliver up 
all his father’s remaining dominions, and to give up himfelf as 
a hoftage to obtain his liberty. Demetrius foon reconciled him- 
jelf to his lot, by diverting himfelf with riding and hunting, 
and might have been more happy, had he made a true eftimate 
of his condition, than whilft hurried over lands and Teas by the 
phrenzy of ambition; but after fome time he grew indolent, 
and gave himfelf up to drinking and gaming, in which anuifo¬ 
ments he {pent the greateft part of his time. When he had His death, 
continued in his captivity for the fpace of three years, he was Bef. Chr. 
feized wi*h a fevere diftemper, occafioned by his inactivity and 284., 
intemperance in eating and drinking, and died at the age of 
54 years. His fon Antigonus , who had often, in the moft ear- 
neft manner, folicited his liberty, and wore mourning during 
the whole time of his captivity, celebrated his funeral with the 
greateft magnificence. He went with his whole fleet to meet 
the {hip that brought the golden urn, and taking it on board 
the royal galley, failed in grand proceffion to Corinth. The 
urn was depofited in Demetrius , a city built by the late king, 
and peopled by the inhabitants of feveral fmall towns about 
hlcus. Demetrius , befides his many concubines, had four wives 
at the fame time. His firft wife was Phila the daughter of An- 
iipater , by whom he had Antigonus , who fucceeded him in 
Mace dsn) and Stratonice , married to Seleucus , and afterwards to 
his fon. His fecond wife was Eurydice , an Athenian , faid to 
be defeended from Adi it i tides. He next married Deidamia , the 
filler of Pyrrhus king of Epire, by whom he had a fon named 
Alexander , who palled his life in Egypt. By Ptolemaida , his 
fourth wife, he had a fon named Demetrius , who afterwards 
reigned in Cyrcne. He had alfo a fon of the fame name by an 
1 Arlan concubine*. 


* Plut. in Demetr. & Pyrrh. Diod. 
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LEX AND ER, a fhort time before his death, had fent 
Craterus to take the government of Macedonia , ordering 
Antipater to join him with a frefh army at Babylon , 
death of where it is fuppofed he would have been difgraeed, if not put 
Alexander So death, on account of the many complaints made againft 

him. The death of Alexander prevented this regulation from 
taking place, and Aniipater continued in pofleflion of the go- 
The cha- vernment of Macedonia . He was a pcrfon noble by birth, of 
rafter of great natural abilities; but chiefly diftinguifhed for his mode- 
Antipater. ration and virtue. lie was the friend and fcholar o £ Arijbth, 

was learned, and a lover of learning. Philip of Macedon made 
choice of him for his chief minifter ; and Alexander entrufted 
him not only with the care of his hereditary kingdom, but 
alfo with the cuftody of Greece. During the abfence of Alex¬ 
ander^ he had many quarrels with Olympias , who was a high- 
fpirited woman, and very defirous of meddling in ftate affairs; 
and by (tiny refufmg to gratify her, he expofed himfelf to her 
refentment, and to the hatred of all her party, who doubtlefs 
endeavoured, to the utmoft of their power, to calumniate him. 
from the heft hiftorians, Arrian fays, it appears that Alexander 
did not difeover the leaft diflike to him j tho’ after that prince 
hearkned to his flatterers, the moll faithful minifters were not 
Cure of his favour. Antipater feems to have been fenfible of 
this ; for when he heard of the death of Parmenio , he is record¬ 
ed to have faid. If Parmenio confpired againjl Alexander, whim 
can we trujl? If he did not coufpire , what (hall we do*? 
q'jje Tho’ Antipater governed the Greeks under Alexander with 

Greeks be- great gentlenefs, yet he was exceedingly hated by them, be¬ 
gin the caufe he obliged them to be quiet. Alexander , after his return 

Latnian to Babylon^ having caufed an edidl to be publifhed at the Olym¬ 

pic games, ordering the Grecian exiles ,to be reftored, the 
Greeks looked upon this peremptory decree to be a total abolition 

The news 


war. 


Bef. Ch. 
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of their liberty, and immediately prepared for war. 
of his death foon after arriving in Greece , the popidar party in 
Athens fpirited up the other ilates to enter into a confederacy 
for the recovery of their liberty j and accordingly an army was 


Antipater 

inarches 

againft 

them. 


quickly raifed, which, under the command of Leojlhenes , march- 

" '~* J ' ’ Antipater having lent to Pinlet as 

to folicit their afliftance, 

marched againft the Greeks with 13,coo foot and 6co horle, 


ed 10 the confines of Theffaly. Antipi 
in Phrv'ia , and Craterus in Cilicia , 
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{here being great fcracity of troops then in Macedon , on ac¬ 
count of the vaft numbers drawn from thence by Alexander. 
Having ventured an engagement with Lenjlhencs , he was en¬ 
tirely defeated, and retired to Lamia, fortifying that city, in 
hopes of being relieved by the fuccours from Afia. Leonatus 
quickly arrived from thence, and marching thro’ Macedonia , 
there reinforced his troops, which amounted in the whole to 
about 20,000 foot, and 2500 horfe. The confederates hearin 
of his approach, raifed the fiege of Lamia , and marched again 
leonatus , whom they defeated, he himfelf being among the 
number of the {lain. Antipater , the day after, joining the re¬ 
mains of the army of Leonatus , marched oft' towards Macedon 
by fuch hilly roads, as prevented the Thejfalian cavalry from 
galling him in his retreat. In the mean time Clytus , who 
commanded the Macedonian fleet, gained two victories over 



the Athenians . Antip 


was joined at the river Peneus by 


a new reinforcement of veteran troops from 

command to 


Graterus , who reflgned me commana to mm. ms army 
now amounting to 40,000 foot, 3000 archers, and 5000 horfe, 
he attacked and defeated the confederates, whole army con- 
lifted only of 25,000 foot and 3300 horfe. After this defeat, 
the confederates offered to treat of peace 5 but Antipater infill¬ 
ing that each city (hould treat feparately, this was rejedbed by 
the Greeks, who, however, made no efforts to reinforce their 
army. On the contrary, when he took fcveral cities in Thef- 
folj, the inhabitants of which he punifned with great feventy, 
t'hev all. excent the Athenians and the Mtolians . made Deace on 


the 


Aft; 

him. His 


le J by 


f W * 

the beft terms they could. 



In confequence of this treaty, the popular government in 
Mens was abrogated, and only fuch permitted to be concerned 
in the adminiftration as had competent eftates ; upon which 
22,000 of the turbulent and factious citizens, who had no for¬ 
tunes, went and fettled in Thcffaly , eftates being offered to them 
in that country. Anti pater obliged the reft of the Athenians to 


return to Salons model of governn 


O 


fhort 


ill, to be rich and quiet. With the 
fame equity and moderation he fettled the reft of the Grecian 
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cce. 
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tied his daughter Phi la, turned their arms againft: the Mtolians , and Cra- 
and reduced them, in the winter, to. great ftraits. Antigonus , ter us paft 
in the mean time, arriving from Ajia , and reprefenting to 


into 


ft cm the ambitious deflgns of Perdiccas , they granted a peace Afta 
to the Mtolians , and concluded a league with Ptolemy againft 
Perdiccas. Antipater and Cr at crus leaving the care of Macedon 
and Greece to Polyfperchon , tranfported an army into Ajia the 
Vol. Hi. w Z following 
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following fpring, Crat crus marching againft Eumenes , and AntU 
pater proceeding into Cilicia, to be ready to aflift Ptolemy againft 
Perdiccas. Craterus, foon after, was defeated and flain by Eih 
menes ; but this lofs did not greatly affedt the interefts of AntU 
pater ; for Perdiccas being flain in Egypt, and the two kings 
returning with the army to Syria , he was lent for thither, and 
Aniipater declared their protestor in the room of Pithon and Aridaus, 

’ng made a new partition of the empire, as we have al- 


Hav 


Caffandcr 


the kincs. Antigonus , he returned to Macedonia with the kings, the army 

* being perfectly well fatisfied with his condudt. 

During his abfence in Afia, the AEtolians , in violation of the 
peace, committed great depredations in ThcJJaly , and defeated 
and flew Polycles , the governor of that country. Part of their 
forces, however, being obliged to march againft the Acarna- 

who had entered their country , Polyfpercbon furprifed 
and cut to pieces thofe who were left in ThcJJaly ; by which 
blow the power of the /Etolians was entirely broken, and the 


mans 


of Macedon 


Macedon 


An tip 


Antipater proved fatal to him. As he was 80 years of age, and found 
_l.tL himfelf drawing towards his end, he beftowed the reeencvof 


corners 


the re^en- the kingdom, and the guardianftiip of the kings, upon Polyfper- 
cy on iV ebon, generoufly fetting afide his own fon Caffander, who was 
Iv/perchon > very deftrous of thofe oflices, but was only appointed chili- 
and dies.' arch, or commander of 1000 men ; a command, however, much 

more coniiderable than its name imports. Antipater, before 
his death, at the requeft of Pbocion, granted the Athenians a 
farther day for the payment of their fubftdies, but refufed to 
withdraw' the garrifon from Athens, which was folicited by the 
orator Demad.es. Caffander having found a letter of that ora¬ 
tor, in which he folicited Perdiccas to make hafte into Greece, 
flew both him and his fon with his own hand, before his fa¬ 
ther’s death, according to fome authors, tho’ others fay, imme¬ 
diately after his father expired. 

Not being able to digeft his father’s preferring a ftranger be¬ 
fore him, he endeavoured to form a party againft the new re¬ 
gent, who was a man of indifferent parts, tar from being ho- 
neft, fteady, and wife j and yet a great pretender to probity, 

Pclyjperchon and his council being fen- 


The un- 

conduft of fortitude, 'and policy. 


pt Able that they had a powerful faction to ftruggle with, recalled 

j-.iyjytt- _I?.- _/l- : r — _, , ...Jor 


chon . 


Ep 

her care, hoping that the majelly of the mother of Alexander 

Olympias, however, 


wot 


who knew not what might befall her in Macedon , 
great hafte thither, but took time to confult with her friends, 
hhe neverthelefs communicated her thoughts upon all orcafions 
to ' Pelyfper chon, and lo held immediately a conliderable lharein 

the adminiftrat.’on. 


ffamler, under pretence of hunting. 


retired to the country 


with ieveral of his friends j and having prevailed with them to 
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favour 
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favour his fcheme of afluming the adminiftration, he folfcited The views 
the affiftance of Ptolemy , who promifed to fend him fuecours. of Caffan- 
Hethen privately left Macedonia, and went to Antigonus in de>\ 

Jjio, who alfo made large promifes of affiftance, both he and 
Ptdmy being defirous to fee the Macedonians engaged in a civil 
w ar, that Polyfperchon might not have leifure to check their 

ambitious defigns. . 

Polyfperchon , feeing that he fhould be inevitably engaged in 
a war v/ith Caffander , who would not only be fupported by An- 
ijmus and Ptolemy, but alfo by many of the Greek cities, fome 
of vvhich were garrifoned with his father’s forces, and others 
governed by an oligarchy, influenced chiefly by his friends and 
favourites, aflembled a council, in which it was refolved to re¬ 
store the popular government in all the Greek cities, and de¬ 
crees for that purpofe were difpatched to each of them. Thefe, 
however, not being fupported by a fufficient force, the Greeks * 
who were in poflefflon of the adminiftration in their refpedtive 
fetes, paid little regard to them. Alexander the fon of Polyf- 
ftrchon , entered Attica at the head of an army, with the defign, 
as it was believed, of compelling Nicanor to evacuate the cita¬ 
dels of Athens . He, however, entered into a treaty with him* 
a',id wanted him to deliver up the fortreffes to his father, who 
had arrived at Phocis with another army. The Athenians , ex- 
afperated againft Nicanor, who refufed to deliver up their forts, 
turned their rage againft their own citizens, who they fufpcdled 
to be of his party. The accufed perfons fled to the camp of 
Alexander for prote&ion; but many of the Athenians repairing 
to Polyfperchon, and accuftng their citizens who had fled to his 
for, of betraying the commonwealth, and holding a treasonable 
correfpondence with Nicanor, Polyfperchon alleging that the 
Athenians were now'’ a free people, delivered them up to be tried 
by the laws of the republic. They were accordingly conduc¬ 
ed to Athens, and without being allowed to juftify themfelves, 
were put to death. 

Nicanor {till held the fortreffes of Muni chi a and Piraeus', and Caffander 
Cfancier foon after arriving from Afta with 35 gallies and 4000 prevails in 
men, were admitted by him into the Pireeus. Polyfperchon, Greece. 
upon this news, advanced to Athens with his army to befiege Chiift 
Caffander in the Piraus \ but being quickly diftrefled for want 3*8* 
of proviflens, he left as many troops as could be fupported in 
Attica under his fon Alexander , to block up Caffander, and 
marched with the reft of his army into the Peloponnefe, to punifh 
the Megalopolitans, who had defpifed his edi£t, and retained 
their old form of government. Polyfperchon, upon entering the 
Peloponnefe , caufed thofe who had a died as magiftrates under 
the eftablifhnient of Antipater, to be put to death, punifhing 
a |l of that party with the greateft feverity, and lifting many 
dues with tumult and {laughter. He attempted the liege of 
Megalopolis , but after fome time was obliged to retire with great 
lo(s, leaving, however, part of his army to block up the city. 

Clytus, his admiral, in the mean time, gained a fignal vidlory 
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over the united fleets of Antigonus and CaJJander near Byzm< I 

than, linking 17 and taking 40 of the enemy’s fhips.' Being I 

too confident after this victory, he allowed his troops to leave! 
their veflels, and to encamp on the fhore, where theywerej 
loon after i urprifed by a body of Antigonus’s troops, which he I 
had fent over the channel in tranfport veflels belonging to the I 
Byzantines. Clytus fled with the greatefl precipitation to his | 
fhips ; but about break of day Was totally routed by Nicatur^ | 
and endeavouring to efcape thro’ Thrace to Macedon, was killed | 
by the foidiers of Lyftmachus. Polyfperchon , finding that upon| 
his misfortune before Megalopolis many of the Greek cities had I 
declared for CaJJander, thought it fafeft to return to Macedon .I 
The Athenians, in the mean time, finding that they could I 
not get quit of the garrifon, were prevailed upon to come to| 

an accommodation with CaJJander, who in confequence of the! 
treaty, agreed to allow the Athenians to enjoy their liberties,! 
but appointed as their protestor, or rather governor, DemetmA 
the Phalerean, under whofe mild and prudent adminiftrationj 
the citizens received greater advantages than even in the daysl 
of their greatefl freedom. Soon after the accommodation be-l 
twixt Cajfa7idcr and the Athenians , Nicanor returned in tri-l 
umph to the Piraus , and was greatly honoured for the impor¬ 
tant fervice he had performed. CaJJander , however, fufpe&ing 
that he intended to revolt, as he behaved with great haughti- 
nefs, and itill held Munichia with his own foidiers, furpriz- 
ed him, and put him to death. 

Olympias , about this time, prepared to return to Maukn, 
contrary to the inclination of Philip and his wife Eurydice, who 
even raifed an army to oppofe her, and fent an exprefs to CaJ- 
fander to folicit his afliflance. Eurydice was grand-daughter of 
Cleopatra , Philip’s fecond wife, who had been put to death by 
Olympias ; and Philip , it was reported, had received a flupify- 
ing draught, when an infant, by her order ; fo that both of them 
had juft caufe to be apprehenfive of her. Polyfperchon , how¬ 
ever, very abfurdly thought to join them in the adminiftration; 
but by this attempt, as well as by his unfeafonable decree con¬ 
cerning the Greeks, and unfteady conduct, he only embarraffed 
the affairs of the kings, and contributed to ruin their caufe. 
He conduced Olympias with an army into Macedon , when a 
bloody conteft was expected to enfue betwixt the two parties; 
but the troops under Eurydice being ftruck v.dth awe upon the 
appearance of Olympias, went over to her, and prevented a 
battle. Oly?npias had it now in her power to have fettled all 
things, if fhe had a£led with mildnefs according to the advice 
of Eumenes. She, however, thought proper rather to indulge 
her refentment and revenge. She imprifoned king Philip w 
his wife in a room fo fmall, that they could fcarce turn them- 
felves in it. She put to death Nicanor the fon of Antipater, am 
with him no lefs than 100 perfons his relations and friends, am 
caufed the tomb of his brother lollas to be broken open, M 
his remains to be thrown into the public ftreet. Perceivm 
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that the Macedonians began to pity Philip and Eurydice , {be 
caufed Tome Thracian aflallins to. put him to death* and fent a 
(k ff ger, a rope, and a cup of poifon to iLurydice ; who praying 
lUt Olympias might have the like prefent made to her, ftrangled 
herfelf with her own garters. 

Cafjander no fooner heard of the proceeding of Olympias in CaTander 
Mawlon, than he left his confederates in Greece , to oppofe ,v turns to 
Alexander the foil of Polyfperchon , and began his march for Ma- M&cedon . 
[(don. Finding that the /Etolians , to ingratiate themfelves with 
Olympias and Polyfperchon , had feized the ;traits of Thermopylae , 
he tranfported his troops in {hips and boats to Tbcffaly , and 
fending part of them againft Polyfperchon , with the reit in veiled 
hdna, where Olympias had {hut herfelf up with Roxana, her 
grandfon Alexander , her niece Deidamia , Thcffalcnica the filler 
of Alexander, and many other perfons of great quality. The 
befieged were foon in want of previilons, yet held out with Befieges 
great obftinacy, Olympias affuring. them that her brother Ada- Ciyvfias 
dies was coming out of Epire with a great army to her af- in iydna, 
fiftance. This, indeed, was true; but Cafjander , who had 
notice thereof, fent troops to block up the callages from Epi¬ 
rus ; fo that the Epirots , who had been forced to the expedi¬ 
tion, finding themfelves involved in difficulties, mutinied in 
their camp, and part of them being difmiffed by their king, 
upon their return, they prevailed with their countrymen to de- 
pofe Eacides, and to confederate with Cafjander. Polyfperchon , 
inftead of being able to fuccour Olympias , had much ado to de¬ 
fend himfelf, being deferted by great part of his troops. The 
befieged in Pydna were at length reduced to fuch great ffraits, 
that many of the foldiers were obliged to feed on their dead 
companions, and great numbers of tnem deferring to Cafjander , 
who treated all with lenity that were not concerned in the late 
murders, Olympias despaired of relief, and furrendvred at dif- and obli- 
crction. Cafjandciy quickly after, having made himfelf mailer ges her to 
of Pella and Amphipolls , mitigated the relations of thole whom iurrender. 
OIpnpias had put to death, to accufe her before the aflembiy 
of the Macedonians , where, in her abfence, (he was condem¬ 
ned to die. He advifed her to make her efcape to Athens ; but 
fiierefufing to fly, he fent 200 armed men to put her to death. 

Thele, when they came into her prefence, drew back, and 
were afraid to execute their orders ; but the kindred of thofe canoes 
Ine had murdered, fell upon her and cut her throat. She died her to be 
with great refolution ; and ’tis laid Cafjander fufFercJ her body put to 
to remain fome time above ground, probably to revenge the in- death, 
jury flie had offered to the afhes of his brother. Immediately 
alter her deceafe, he fent Roxana and her fon Alexander to Am- 
pbipolis , where they were made prifoners. 

Cajfander next turned his thoughts to the fettlement of the CaJJander 
kingdom, and married Thefjhlonica the daughter of Philip of afTurr.es 
Macedon. He then caufed the bodies of Philip and Eurydice , the go- 
v ”ith thq.t of her mother Cyranc , to be taken up and buried vernment 
with great pomp in the royal fepulchres at Aigcs. In Paliene in Mace- 
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be built a new city, which he peopled from the Cherfonefe , and 
called Cajjandria , and added to the place fo large and fair a ter¬ 
ritory, that it quickly grew to be the greateft city in Macedo¬ 
nia . He alfo re-edified many cities, and {hewed evidently a 
diipofition to reftore peace and plenty to his native country. 
He governed Epire by his lieutenant Lycifctis , and having- fee. 


He caufe 
5 ” hebe> 10 


jaly 


ne army i nto Thef- 

vvith tne refolu.ion of driving PolyJ'percbon from Greece. 
ig forced the pals of Thermopylae which was guarded by 
the /EiJ'ianSe he proceeded into Bceotia , where he caufed the 
city of Til An to be rebuilt. He then palled on to the Pelopon- 
nefce and the iitnmus being guarded by Alexander , who had for- 
be rebuilt, tifkd it with a wall, he tranlported his army in flat-bottomed 

boats, and partly by force, partly by treachery, reduced moft 
of the cities ; after which he returned to Macedon. 

When he was gone, Alexander and Arijiodcmus 


men in the Pcioionneft 


Afn 


cities garrifoned by CaJJander y who was fo fuccefsfu), however, 
as to prevail with Alexander to defert the party of Autigonu. s, 
and to enter into a league with him, upon being made general 
of all his forces in the Pelcponnefc. Alexander now turned his 
arms againfl thofe cities that defended their liberty, while Jrif 
todemus attacked thofe that were. lubjeft to CaJJander . The 
fuccefs of each general was various; but Alexander did not 
long enjoy his new office, being murdered by fome Slcyonlans 
ho pretended to be his friends. After his death, his wife 
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took the command of the army ; and having defeated the Sup. 
onians in a pitched battle, reduced the city, crucifying 30 of the 
moft turbulent citizens. She then aflumed the fovercignty, 
which fhe managed with great prudence, clemency and jullice, 
being courted and feared by all the contending parties. 
Caffander Cajjltndsr , fenfible that the /Etolians favoured Antigonus , and 

very opportunity of diftrefling him, refolved now to 
turn his arms againlt tKcm ; and entering their territories with 
a conndurable army, invited the Acarnanlans, who were then 
at war with them, to a conference. The Acarnanlans , by his 
advice, abandoned their villages, and fortified their chief cities 
Stralopoiis , Saurion, and AgrUnion. Leaving. Lycifctis with a 
confiderable body of men to aftift the Acarnanlans , he marched 
againfl Apdkv.ia and Epldamnum, on the Adriatic fea; which 
cities 6 lamias king of Illyria had drawn into an alliance with 
him. He reduced both cities, and defeated Glauclas , to whom 


▼ 

fnakes 
on uie 

Ad.Oiio 


not make war 
the Midtatt 
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Jie granted a peace, on condition that he ihould 
on any of his conrcdtrales. During his abfence 
jbefieged Agrinlum ; and the Acarnanlans finding 
able to defend the place, furrendered on condition that the) 
Should be at liberty to retire wherever they thought lit; but 
ppon their departure, they were moft treacherously put to the 
{word by the /Etolians, 
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Eaflander, on his return to Macedonia , fent a 1 


gall 


the fame time, failing from Athens , proceeded with that of 
Seleucus to Lemnos , to compel the Lemnians to abandon Anti- 
genus. The greateft part of the Athenian imps, however, were 
taken by the admiral of Ant'tgonus ; and Eupolcmus, who com¬ 
manded 8000 of the troops fent over to Cana , was furprized 
by the enemy, and he and his men made prifoners. Tlv.. fol¬ 
lowing year Caffander fent a powerful army againft the /£to~ 


of Mtolia 


JEacUi 


ixvwi J — O w^w 1 v/Jllkl 

informed, however, that the Epirots haa 
marched againft: him, and having defeated his army, fent 50 
of the prifoners, who had been concerned in his refloration, to 
Cajfander. He thej 


Mtoh 


Macides 


Macides 


Mtc 


lians were fo perfecuted by Philips that they were forced to fly 
for refuge to the mountains, whither he purfued them, till he 
was flopped by the feverity of the feafen. 


Antigonus , however 
Caffander agreed to a 


He ciuicklv. ho 


irior in Afta Minor , 
iniflng to reftore the 
0 hold his province 

l this treaty, and re¬ 
newed the war y which exceedingly provoked Antigonus , who 
ordered his fleet and army on the Ajiatic coaft to reftore the 
Greek cities to their liberties. Conferences were again propofed 
for a fecond accommodation between him and Antigonus ; but 


without effect. CaJJander 


profecute the war in 


Greece , and laid ftege to Oreum in Eubesa , which he took by 
ftorm, the fleet of Antigonus making a fruitlefs effort to recover 
the place. In the mean time, being informed that Apoilonia 
and Epidamnum had revolted to the Illyrians , and that his ge¬ 
neral Lycifcus had been defeated by the Epirots , who had cho- 
fen Ale etas the fon of Arybilus for their king, he fpeedily march¬ 
ed into Epirus. He concluded a peace with Alcetas , and left 
him in quiet pofl’effion of his kingdom,.which, however, he did 
not long enjoy ; for beginning to rule tyrannically, the Epirots 
murdered him and his children. After the peace with Alcetas , 

Caffander marched againft Apoilonia ; but his army being de¬ 
feated before the city, and winter drawing on, he returned to 
Macedonia. A few months after, a peace was concluded be¬ 
twixt Antigonus and the confederates, by which Caffander was 
declared the fovereign of all the territories belonging to Ma- 

cedon in Europe : but that the Greek cities ihould be left abfo-r 
lutely free. 

The Macedonians , about this time, difeourfmg openly of Cajfander 
Caffander’s ufurpatiori, and alleging that the young Alexander ~ au * es 
ought now to take upon himfelf the adminiftration, Caf fender , ! ''° :r ' na 
who was refolved to retain his authority, caufed Alexander and an d her 
his mother Roxana to be nrivatelv nut 
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chon, when their death was known, endeavoured to excite the 
Macedonians to revenge their murder; but CaJJander being too 
powerful, they durft not rebel. To prevent any bad enefts 
from their murmurs, Cajfander led them to the afliftance of the 
king of the Peonians againft the Auiariats, whom he fubdued, 
and tranfplanted to the number of 20,000 men into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of mount Orbelus. While he was thus employed, 
Ptolemy , the nephew of Antigonus , who commanded in the Pe- 
loponnefe , went over with his whole army to CaJJander , and re¬ 
ceived from him the fame commiffion which he had from his 
uncle. His treafon, however, did not remain long unpunish¬ 
ed ; for endeavouring to corrupt the foldiers of Ptole?ny, who 
foon after arrived on the coaft, and entertained him with great 
civility, he was, by his order, put to death. 

Polyfpercbon , in the mean time, finding that he could not 
prevail on the Macedonians to declare againft CaJJander for mur¬ 
dering Roxana and her fon, proclaimed Hercules , the fon of 
Alexander by Barjine , king, and by the help of the /Etoliam , 
railed-an army of 20,00c men. CaJJander 


Polyjperchon , offering to fhai 


s fhould defe 
Macedonians 


him, and to give him the command of an army in the Pelo, 
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efe , if he would kill the 


Polyfpercbon 
Hercules at an 


tertainment, was declared co-adjutor by CaJJander 


Macedo 
tempted to proceed 


500 horfe : but when he at- 
PeloponneJ'e, the Boeotians 


A treaty 
between 


him ; fo that he was forced to take up his winter quarters in 
Locris. 

The Greeks , to fecure themfeives from the formidable pow- 


CaJJander 


Demetrius Denietriu 
and CaJ- and drove out the Macedonian garrifon. CaJJ'andei 
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metrius vigoroufly Supported by the Greeks, contented himfelf 
with garrifoning the cities in his pofleffion, and withdrew his 
army into Macedon. Demetrius returned in a fhort time to AJia^ 
to carry on the war againft Ptolemy ; and after Several expedi¬ 
tions came again into Greece about four years after. He Sur¬ 
prised and took Sicyon from Ptolemy , and then marched againft 
Corinth, which was garrifoned by CaJJander , but was quickly re¬ 
duced by him. He then returned to Achaia, and having taken 
Several other cities, all the reft Submitted to him. CaJJander 
being in no condition to oppofe Demetrius, Solicited a peace 






after CaJ 


.t 


An 

to his pleafure, the negotiation was broke off. 
fandcr convinced Ptolemy, LyJ.macbus, and Seleucus , of the ab¬ 
solute necelfity of oppofing the power of Antigonus; and an 
alliance being formed by thefefour princes againft him, CaJJan¬ 
der fent part of his troops into AJia under the command of 
fyfmacbus, and with £he reft marched in per fon towards They- 
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When 


, I t0 « u t a ftop to the progrefs of Demetrius. 

2 armies approached each _ other, Demetrius received orders 
L™ his father to come and join him in Afia ; upon which he 
nrliided a treaty with Cajfander , which was to fubfift or to 
C h ° ide void, according as it was approved or difapproved by 
htkonus. Demetrius evacuating Greece with the greateft part 
c forces, Caffander fent a reinforcement of 12,0 


O - 


men to 


M 


hisconrcucuiuuo m : . V v °r 

poffeflion of many of the Greek cities, partly by force, and partly 

I r "r __ 

army of Antigonus being totally 

/■* J n ? :i 


by perfuafion and bribes. 

The following fummer, th 


Lyfimachus 


_ imfelves, and Cajfander 

recovered'" all that he had lately loft.” As Demetrius , however, 
was (till at the head of a few thou (and mem and had fome terri^ 


CafJ'andet 


young Pyrrhus , who 

He was careful 


1U1 ICO in ^' •'''■'■'I —v/- . ‘ • v 

prizing difpofition, dreading no ie!s the yon 
bad been lately raifed to the throne of Epire. 
toftrengthen the frontiers of his own dominions, by re-edify- 
ing luch cities as were fallen to decay, and building new ones 
wnere the fituation of the place invited. Near Thermo he raifed 

, /-ft • r _ 11 _ 1 


:(J> 


in honour of his wife. 


UlC 11UU1C City VJ1 J. ..V.., -- - - 

and which afterwards became the molt confiderable place in 
Macedon. He likewife endeavoured, by all other means, to fax 
the love of his fubje&s to his family ; but while he was thus Thedeath 
employed, he was cut off by a dropfy, after he had held the of Caffe 
government of Macedon 19 years, and had ruled it three years 
with the title of king ; which tho’ he accepted from others, he 
did not take to himfelf. By TheJJalonica faster of Phi- 


der . 

Bef. Chrift 


Macedon , he had three Tons, Philip 
Philip , the eldeft of thefe, luce 


298. 


— 1 3 - . 

ihortlv after of a confumption. 

.1 '• .1 1 . _. . r 


Philip , caufcd himfelf to be de- Antipater 

* and Alex- 


JlULLUULCf , VJil ‘ - .i 7 - . -> 1 r 1 

dared king ; and becaufe his mother, as he fulpected, favoured 
the pretentions of his younger brother Alexander, he, with un- an er 
heard-of inhumanity, put her to death, tho me nefought him '* n g s 
by the breads that gave him fuck to fpare her. He maintained - ace oa * 
himfelf for fome time after this in the pcffeffion of the king¬ 
dom by the alii dance of Lyfimachus^ whofe daughter he. had mar¬ 
ried ; but Alexander perfifting in the competition, invited to his 
afliftance Demetrius , who was then in Greece , and Pyrthus king 
of Epire. Pyrrhus quickly appeared with an army, and con- 
fine.red all fhp wpftprn coaits of Macedonia , together with Am- 


- * j /IWUIU J 

he intended to do him. 


iphiloch 
Inti pat 


ail 


_ 7 _ /ever, to prevent the pro¬ 
grefs of his arms, came to an agreement with his brother, and 
Pyrrhus, upon receiving a fum of money, retired. Alexander 
immediately went to Demetrius , to prevent him from entering 
the kingdom ; but having formed a defign to murder him, ne 


J Ls ll v Having 

himfelf was murdered by his orders. 

P 1 1 • r. -t ^ 1 71 /T 7 * ___ 


Demetr 


Mace. 


army, was by them declared 

king 


Demetrius 
caufrs Al¬ 
exander to 
be aflafli- 

nateJ, 
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and is de- king of Macedon , Antipater being obliged to quit the kingdom I 
dared where he was univerfally detefted for the murder of his mother* I 
king of Lyfimachus, his father-in-law, did not think proper to engage I 
Macedon. in a war in his behalf againft Demetrius and Pyrrhus ; and I 

being offended at his importunities, ordered him to be impri-l 
foned, and foon after to be put to death. Thus the whole race I 
of Philip and Alexander perifhed by violent deaths. I 

Demetrius , from being in very low and defperate circumftan -1 
ces, was now become more potent than Cajfander had been • I 
for with the kingdom of Macedon he held Tbejfaly , the beft part I 
of the Peloponneje , and the two great cities of Megara and I 
Athens. Having formed a defign of making himfelf matter of I 
all Greece , he marched againft the Boeotians , who agreed to a I 
treaty with him ; which they quickly afterwards violated, upon I 
the arrival of an army at Thebes , under Cleonymus the SpartanA 
He re- The Thebans no fooner faw the dreadful machines of Demetrius, I 
duces than they thought fit to furrender; but were very gently treat-1 

Thebes. ed by the conqueror, who only placed garrifons in their towns, I 

and levied a confiderable fum of money upon them. Having I 
appointed Hieronymus of Card!a, the hiftorian, governor of I 
Cardia , he returned to Macedon ; and hearing that Lyfmacks 
was taken prifoner by the king of the Getec , he bafely formed I 
the defign of conquering Thrace in his abfence, and immedi¬ 
ately marched thither. As he advanced to the frontiers, how¬ 
ever, he Was informed that Lyjimachus was let at liberty, and 
that the Boeotians had revolted ; upon which he quickly re¬ 
turned j and finding that the Boeotians had been already routed 
by his fon Antigonus> he once more laid fiege to Thebes. He 
was called off from the fiege to oppofe Pyrrhus his brother-in- 
law, who had invaded Tbejfaly ; but Pyrrhus retiring upon the 
news of his approach, he left ic,ooo foot and 1000 horfe for 
the fecurity of Tbejfaly , and returned to the fiege, which was 
very obftinate and bloody. Antigonus> concerned at the great 
daughter of his troops, faid one day to his father, Whyjkuli 
we unnecejfarily jacrijice jo many men ? Demetrius angrily replied, 
And why need you be nneafy at that ? are you obliged to di/lributi 
any provifions to the dead ? His refentment againft the Thebans 
made him expofe his own life in the attacks, as well as thofe 
.of his foldiers j fo that one day he received a wound from a 
javelin, which pierced quite thro’ his neck. He rreverthelefs 
perfifted in the fiege, and obliged the Thebans to furrender; but 
inftead of punilhing them feverely, as they expected, he receiv¬ 
ed them into favour, after executing thirteen of thofe princi¬ 
pally concerned in the revolt. 

His troops As he was naturally averfe to repofe, and perceived that the 
debated Macedonians were moft quiet in time of war, he next turned 
by Pyr- his arms againft the JEtolians , and after plundering their coun- 
rhus. try, left Pantauchus there with part of the army, and marched 

with the reft againft Pyrrhus , who was at the fame time ad¬ 
vancing againft him. Demetrius palling by Pyrrhus , without 
knowing of it, entered Epire , which he laid wafte 3 and 

rki 
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rbus advancing againft Pantauchus , routed him, and took 5000 
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prifoners 


The confequences of this defeat were very fatal to 


Demetrius ; for the Macedonians were fo affefted with the perfo- 
jial bravery of Pyrrhus , that they compared him to Alexander che 
Great; at the fame time ceni'uring Demetrius for his vanity, 
arrogance, and luxury. In his drefs he affe&ed the Perjian 
pomp and effeminacy to an extravagant degree. He fpent his 
time in reveling with women and parafites, but chiefly difgufted 
Jhs fubjcdts by being difficult of accefs, and treating thole h 
admitted to an au ’.ence with rudenefs and feverity. 
the Athenian ambaftaders wait two years for an audi 


He 


mane 


audience 5 and 


one day, when he had more graciouily than ufual, received all 
the petitions that were offered to him, as foon as he came to 
the bridge on the river Axius , he opened his robe and threw 
them all into the water. Demetrius , not long after his irrup¬ 
tion into Epire, falling dangeroufly ill at Pala , Pyrrhus made 


an incurfion into Macedon, and advanced as bras Edcpa ; 


but 


Demetrius , as foon as he ;vas a ritde recovered, eafilv 


ml fed 


him; after which he made a treaty with him, that :k might be 
at leifure to purfue his ambitious defigns. 

Fie employed himfelf for fome time in making immenfe pre¬ 
parations for recovering all his father’s dominions in Ajia ; but 
before he was ready to take the field, Ptolemy invaded Greece, 
and Lyjhnachus e nte red Maced t n . Dcrnctri us mar ched ft aft againft 
bfimaebus ; but hearing that Pyrrhus had alfo invaded Mace don, 
and taken Beraa , he returned to oppofe him, when he was de- DernMn 
ferted by his troops, and obliged to fly to Greece, Pyrrhus \ as obi:red to 
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immediately proclaimed king of Macedon by the army ; but s.y- abandon 



his requeft. This partition, however, did not make them dared 
friends, but each privately intended afterwards to feize the king, 
whole. 


Pyrrhus , as king of Macedon , thought he had a right to all 
the pofieffions of Demetrius in Greece. He accordingly marched 


B. C. 287. 


• with an army, and was received into Athens ; bi 
oneluded a peace with Demetrius , who paired ovei 


it foon 


er witn 


thither 
after c 

a fmaii army into Afia , where he was defeated and taken pri- 
foner by Selcncus. Before his defeat, Pyrrhus , in violation of 
the peace, again attacked his pofieffions in Greece. Lyjmuichus , Lrftma? 
loon after, hearing that Demetrius was a prifoner, entered Ma~ C bm in- 
tedon with a powerful army, and difperfing manifeftoes thro’ vadesAf/?- 
the kingdom, complaining of the difhoncur and injury which cemm, and 
the Macedonians received by having a foreigner for their king, feizt s that 
faifed fuch a fpirit of difeontent, that Pyrrhus thought proper kingdom, 
to withdraw his Epivots and auxiliary forces. 

_ Lyfimachus had now Macedonia to himfelf, as well as the pro- Gre :t cif- 
vinces he had held fince the divifion of Alexander’s empire 5 but feffions 


by his own imprudence, he loon railed up a formidable enemy, j , ] 3 j s 
y r ho deprived him not only of great part of his dominions, but of m j m. 

< ' * win ' 


fa- 
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his life. He had married his eldeft Ton Agathocles , a prince ofVreat 
prudence and humanity, to Lyjandra the daughter of Ptolemy 
by Enrydke , who was accompanied to Egypt by a widow nam- 
■ed Berenice. Lyftmachus himfelf married Arjinoe a daughter of 
Ptolemy by this Berenice , who had fuch intereft with Ptoleni" 
that (he procured a preference to be given to her children, to 
the prejudice of thofe of Eurydice , her former miff refs ; where¬ 
upon Ptolemy Ceraunns , the king’s eldcfc fon, fled to the court 
of Lyjimacbus. Arfrnoe, in this court, pradfifed the arts of her 
mother, and filled Lyftmachus with fuch jealoufy of his eldeft 
fon, who was beloved by the people and the army, that he 
caufed him to be imprifoned, and then poifoned. Lyfandra im¬ 


mediately 


f Lyfima 


Lylhna- 
chus flain. 


chus, who detefled his barbarity, following them thither, pre¬ 
vailed on Seleucus , tho’ he was then 77 years of age, to declare 
war againft Lyftmachus. 

Seleucus , who had ftill all the vigour and activity of a young 
man, quickly reduced great part of Lyftmachus ’s dominions in 


Seleucus 

afTumes 


Aft a, and totally defeated l^im at Corupedion 
Lyftmachus was flain in the 74th year of his 
folvina to take nofleflion of Mace don. nafled 


;o J - 

ge. Seleucus re- 


Lyfima ch 


of Mace don, pafled the Hellejpont 


the tide of city he was bafely affafiinated by Ptolemy Ceraunns, whom he 
king of had generoufly relieved, and whom he intended to reftore by 
Macedon. force to his father’s throne. He enjoyed the title of king of 

Macedon only feven months. 

Ptolemy Ptolemy Geraunus, after this execrable deed, put on a dia- 
Ceraunus ^ em ’ an ^ boldly declared himfelf king of Macedon ; and mak- 
becomes great promifes to every one, the army and people accepted 
1■ • r him as king. He was threatned at the fame time with three 


ki nan uo lit Lin at liic lame uuic WJUl Lincu 

M ° , enemies ; namely, Antiochus the fon of Seleucus, Antigdnus the 


Macedon. 

Bef. Ch. 
2S0. 


fon of Demetrius, who claimed the kingdom of Macedon as his 
hereditary right, and Pyrrhus king of Epire, who infifted on fomc 
compenfation for the lofs of the kingdom. Having routed Jntl- 
gonus , who attempted by force to drive him from the throne, he 
pacified Antiochus by fair words. To Pyrrhus he lent 5000 foot, 
4000 horfe, and 50 elephants for two years ; whereupon Pyrrhus 
married his daughter, and appointed him protector of his domi¬ 
nions in his abfence, as he intended an expedition into Italy. The 
new king of Macedon thought himfelf now fo firmly eftabli filed on 
the throne, that he wrote to his brother Ptolemy Philadelphia , 
telling him that he acquiefced in his father’s difpofition of his 
paternal kingdom. Arf.noe , his half-fifter, who had been the 
caufe of his flight to Seleucus, being flili in pofleflion of the 


entreaty, to heads 
were celebrated 
had no looncr ent 


ten to ins ado relies. Accordingly the nuptials 
with the greateft magnificence $ but Ptolnvy 
crcd Ccdjandria , than he caufed the two fo ns 
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of Arfrnoe to be (lain, and herfelf to be dragged out of the city, 
and to be baniflied to Samothrace. 

Ptolemy now looked upon himfelf as thoroughly fixed on the 
Macedonian throne; but he had not enjoyed it above a 
year, before his kingdom was invaded by the Gauls , who, 
with three different armies, broke into Pannonia , Thrace, and 
Macedon. Bclgius, the commander of thofe who entered Ma- 
cdon , offered peace to Ptolemy , if he would purchafe it; but 
he treated the meflage with difdain, and even refufed a rein¬ 
forcement of 20,000 men, which were offered to him by the 
Dardanians , a neighbouring people, being confident of victory 
with the Macedonians alone. He foon after attacked the barba¬ 
rians ; but after an obflinate engagement, his army was entirely 
routed, and he himfelf, being much wounded, was taken pri- He is flam 
foner, when the Gauls cut off his head, which in derifion they by the 
carried about on the top of a lance. Such was the end of this Gauls. 
wicked man, after he had reigned eighteen months. 

The Macedonians , who were in great confternation, created Meleager 
Meleager , the brother of Ptolemy , king; but finding him un- and Anti- 
qualified for reigning, they depofed him, and conferred the />ater 
crown on Antipater, the grandfon of Antipater the elder by his made 
fon Philip. After reigning forty days he was alfo depofed ; but kings, 
the Gauls in the mean time committing great devaluations in the 
country, Sojlhenes , a young nobleman of great merit, raifed a Sojlhenes 
body of troops, with whom he gained feveral advantages over defeats the 
the Gauls , and obliged them at length to quit the country. He Gauls, but 
refufed the regal title, which was offered him, but governed refufes the 
with great prudence as general for two years, at the end of crown, 
which time Macedon was again invaded by Brennus the Gaul, 
whofe army confifted of 140,000 foot and 10,000 horfe, befides 
an innumerable train of retainers. The Gauls , having over¬ 
powered Sojlhenes, ravaged all the kingdom of Macedonia, and 
receiving great numbers of recruits from Gaul and Illyria , they 
poured down into Greece , where they were almoft wholly cut off. 

After the deftrudtion of the Gauls, Sojlhenes being dead. An- Aniiocbus , 
tiochus, the fon of Scleucus , and Antigonus , the fon of Demetrius , the fon of 
renewed their pretenftons to the throne of Macedon. Antigonus , Demetrius, 
who, from the place of his birth, was furnamed Gonatus , and king of 
had reigned ten years in the Peloponnefe , came with a great 'Macedon. 
fleet and army, and took poffeffion of the kingdom, while An- Bef. Ch. 
tiochus threatned to tranfport a powerful army into Europe , to 278. 
make good his claim. Nicomedes , king of Bithynia , having 
efpoufed the party of Antigonus in this conjuncture, Antiochm , 
inftead of palling the Hellefpont , invaded Bithynia with a pow¬ 
erful army. After the two armies had for fome time obierved 
each other, all differences were adjufted by. a treaty, Antigonus 
marrying Phila the daughter of Sclcucus by Stratonice , and An- 
iiochus, on account of the marriage, refigning his right to the 
kingdom of Macedon. Antigonus now applied himfelf to the 
reftoring of the towns and villages, which had been ruined by 
the Gauls ; but while he was thus employed., another body of 

Gauls 
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He gains a Gauls threatned a third invafion: Antigotms marched againft 
compleat them with his army, and was fb fuccefsful as to gain a compleat 
vidtory victory over them. Not long after, he had a more formidable 
over the enemy to encounter with, namely, Pyrrhus , king of Mptn t 
(Sauls. who, returning with the Shattered remains of his army from 

iiaiy in order to fupporc them, invaded the frontiers of Macedo¬ 
nia in hopes of plunder. After he had taken feveral towns, 

remans went over to him, which encouraged him to 


2COC 


71 


/ fro 
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inarch againfl Antigonus. Having furprifed his armyinanar- 
r- w pais, and made himfclf matter of his elephants, the plia¬ 
nt over to him ; fo that Antigonus was obliged to fly to 
eoafts, where, by means of his fleet, fome of the mari¬ 
time d ies were held in his obedience. 
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was once again owned king of Macedon ; but he 
loft the hearts of his new fuhjecfts, by neglecfting to pu- 
dih a. body of mercenary Gauls , who were ftationed at Mgce, 

in hopes of plunder, had broke up the fepulchres of the 
, and fcattered the afhes of the deceafed princes. While 
Pyr-h us was abfent from the kingdom, Antigonus made an at¬ 
tempt to recover the throne; but was defeated by Ptolemy , the 
Jfon of Pyrrhus , and obliged to fly with no more than feven at¬ 
tendants. Pyrrhus , after he had held the kingdom two years, 
at the folicitation of Cleonymus , a Spartan , marched with a 
powerful army againft Sparta , which city he was prevented 
from making himfclf mafter of by an unfeafonable delay. 
While he was endeavouring to retrieve his miftake, he was in¬ 
formed that Antigonus had recovered a great part of Macedon, and 
had followed him into the Peloponncfe. One of the fadfions in 
Argos inviting Pyrrhus thither, he left the fiegeof Sparta , and 
proceeded to Argos ; but the oppofite faction, affifted by fome 
troops of Antigonus , oppefing his entrance into the city, he was 
flain by them in the ftreets. Antigonus caufed the body of Pyr¬ 
rhus to be burnt with all the funeral honours due to a king, and 
having entertained his fon Helenas with great kindnefs, 
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lent 

Antigorvts him home to Epirus. He affured the principal officers in the 

army of Pyrrhus of his favour, and incorporated the troops they 
commanded into his own. Antigonus was obliged to defend his 


recovers 
part of 


Maceaoh. dominions from new incurflons of the Gauls , whom he fb greatly 

handled in fkirmilhes, that in a rage they maffacred their wives 
and children, and then put all to the hazard of a battle, in 
which they were defeated, and almoft totally cut off. Antigonus 
after this victory, led his army againft Athens , and compelled 
that city to receive a garrifon. 

The Mi- Alexander , the fon of Pyrrhus , in the mean time invading 
cedonians Macedon , Antigonus led his army againft him, and, when he 


again 


him. 


leaft expedted it, was again deferted by the Macedonians , who 
abandon went over to Alexander. Antigonus retired to Greece ; but his 

fon Demetrius , who was but a youth, remained in Maccdon, 
and having collected a fmall body of troops, daily performed 
fome exploit or other, which fo charmed the Macedonians , that 
they voluntarily entered into his fervice, and thereby enabled 

him 
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him not only to recover Macedon , but even to drive Alexander His fon 
from Epire. Alexander col letting a frefh army among the Mto~ Demetrius 
\\ans, Demetrius was obliged to retire from Epire, and return to recovers 
Mace don, where his father was again acknowledged as king, the king- 
and reigned many years afterwards in great tranquillity. He dom. 
for a long time had formed a defign of obtaining poffeffion of 
the citadel of Corinth , which was held independantly by one 
Alexander, Upon his death, he fent his fon Demetrius to court 
his widow, who eafily yielded to the addrefles of the young 
prince, he being one of the handfomeft men of his time! 

During the Ihews and entertainments that attended the celebra- Antigonus 
tion of the nuptials, Antigonus , who had gone to Corinth , took feizes C*- 
an opportunity of feizing on the citadel. ninth . 

From this time forward he employed all his care and thoughts 
in the profecution of his views in Greece, where he fupported all 
the petty tyrants againft the free Hates, appointing new ones 

on the death of the old, or fwallowing riiem up as occafton of¬ 
fered. The Acheeans , however, gave him not a little difquiet; 
they openly profefled a defire of reftoring Greece to freedom, 
which was the fame thing as if they had declared they would 
extirpate the Macedonian power in Greece. Antigonus, having 
experienced fuch variety of fortune, did not chufe to hazard a 
war with the Acheeans, but fought by fmooth language to amufe 
them, and by promifes to bring over Aratus , one of their moft 
active leaders. The Achaans imitated his condutt, and laid 
hold of every ppportunity of enlarging their own power, with¬ 
out, however, violating the peace as they pretended. Aratus 
furprifed Corinth in the night, about eight years after it had 
been taken by Antigonus , who, on this occafion, did not think 
proper to engage in a war with the Acheeans. After a reign of His death, 
thirty-four years Antigonus died, being fomewhat above four- 
fcore, with the charatter of a mild and generous prince. 

Demetrius fucceeded his father j and, on account of the great Demeiri - 
things he had performed while a youth, much was expected us II. 
from him ; yet after he obtained the crown, he feemed to alter Bef. Chtv 
his condutt, and to att with more caution than vigour. He 243. 
married the filler of Antiochus Hierax ; but Olympias, the daugh¬ 
ter of Pyrrhus , and filler and widow of Alexander, prevailed 
upon him to marry her daughter Phthia , in hopes of having his- 
afliftance againft the /.Etolians. The full wife, being unable to 
fupport this injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antio- 
dms, and earneftly prefled him to make war on her hufband ; 
but he was prevented from gratifying her by the unfettled Hate 
of his own affairs. All that we know farther of this king of 
Macedon is, that he added Cyrene ,and all Lybia to his domi¬ 
nions ; but at what time, or by what means, is uncertain. 

After reigning ten years, he left his dominions to his fon Philip, 
who was little more than two years old. 

Antigonus, the brother of the deceafed king, according to Antigonus 
fome hiftorians, was appointed by him tutor to his infant son. Dojon 
However, by his gentle and obliging condutt, he gained the Bef. Ch. 

good 237. 
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good will of the Macedonians , and alfo of the widow of the <L 
ceafed king; he took her to wife, and was by them fainted 
king. He was a prince of great abilities, and had very high 
ideas of the regal dignity, and of the honour of the Macedonian. 
name. He had a great reputation for his juftice, was renowned 
for his clemency towards his enemies, and for his kindnefsand 
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affability 


Dole 


will-give , becaufe he was faid to have been flower in perform¬ 
ing than promifing. In the beginning of his reign, Diogenes, 
the governor of the forts of Athens , moll bafely fold them, toge¬ 
ther with the ifland of Salamis , for 150 talents, 20 of which 
were furnifhed by Aratus , who paflionately defined the liberty 
of Greece. Aratus , however, fome years after, looking upon 
Cleomenes , king of Sparta , as the moil formidable enemy to the 
Grecian liberty, afked the affiftance of Antigonus againft him. 


invited in- Antig 

to Greece tereft in Greece , and to aflert that authority which the kings of 
by the Macedon from the time of Philip had maintained therein, readily 
Achaar.s. hearkened to the propofal; but infilled, that the citadel ofCs- 

rinth fhould be put into his hands, which the Achaans accord¬ 
ingly complied with. The Achaans , as we have formerly men¬ 
tioned, foon retrieved their affairs by the luccours they obtained 
from the Macedonians', Antigonus therefore thought that it was 
but reafonable, that they fhould allow him to put garrifonsin 


Orchomencs and fome other cities. To 


« 

Macedmi 


king of 


which gave Cleomenes an opportunity of deflroying all the coun¬ 
try about Argos under the eyes of the king, who, with a few 
mercenary troops, lay in the neighbourhood of the city. On 
this occafion he performed the greateft adlion of his life; for 
although he was infulted by the enemy, and railed at by the 
confederates, he abiolutely refufed to fight, becaufe he could 
Hedefeats not engage without manifefl difadvantage: he foon after, upon 
Cleomenes the return of his troops, glorioufly wiped off the flain from his 

reputation by the vidtory of Sellajia , where he totally defeated 
Sparta. Cleomenes. In confequence of this victory he took the virgin 

city of Sparta , which, with great humanity, he prevented from 
being plundered: he generoufly reflored the Spartans to their 
liberties, and fet out immediately for Macedon , which the Illy¬ 
rians had invaded during his abfence. Upon his arrival in Ma¬ 
cedon, he recruited his army, and marched againft the Illyrians , 
whom he intirely defeated j but having overftrained his voice 

His death, during the time of the engagement, he died a few days after cf 

a fpitting of blood, adjuring the army to remain faithful to his 
nephew and pupil Philip. The Macedonians ex prefled great 
grief for the lofs of Antigonus , who left them in a better condi- 
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they were well united, and began to refume their antient loyalty. 
Philip , though a very youth when he fucceeded to the throne, 

vet for feveral years governed with great wifdom and humanity, 
* • ’ ’ * ’ 1,1 ■' '• His natural 
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titles were very great, and he was diftinguifhed no lefs for his 
humanity and gentlenefs, than for his activity and bravery. 

In the beginning of his reign he was engaged in the focial war 
in Greece, which drew after it a train of other military expe¬ 
ditions againft the Illyrians, /Etolians, and other nations, who 
either made war on the Achaans , or invaded Maceaon, in order 
to divert Philip from fuccouring his allies. As he advanced in 
years, his favourites corrupted his heart by flattery; fo that, 
forfaking the modefty that adorned his early years, he began to 
indulge wild fchemes of ambition, and at length degenerated 
into a mercilefs and brutal tyrant. Though his change of con¬ 
duct foon rendered him odious at home and abroad, yet by his 
ikill in government, and experience as a general, he ftill main¬ 
tained his authority. Thirty years of his reign were fpent in He drug- 
repeated Wars, lofles, and treaties, till the Romans had reduced gles with 
him to fuch a miferable ftate, that he was forced to fubmit to the Ro~ 
the orders they fent him, to give his younger fon Demetrius as mans. 
ahoftage, and to undertake to live in peace with all his neigh¬ 
bours, in confideration of their leaving him the kingdom of 
Macedon, circumfcribed within its antient bounds, with other 
hard conditions, fuch as delivering up his fhips of war, and 
paying, by way of fine, a thoufand talents at feveral times. 

As the ftrength of his kingdom was much exhaufted in his 
wars with the Romans, Philip remained quiet during their ftrug- 
gle with Antiochus the great; but in the war betwixt them and 
the Etolians he again took arms, and under pretence of aflifting 
the Romans , befieged Lamia in Thejfaly. The conful ordering 
him to raife the fiege, he was permitted to turn his arms againft 
the Athamanians and the Thracians ; but no fooner had he made 
fome conquefts of importance, than complaints were made 
againft him at Rome, and he was again ordered to content him- 
felfwith Macedonia in its antient {late. 

. Mean while divifions fprung up in his family, and a fpirit of Diviiions 
i difcord began to appear among his fubjects. Demetrius, the in his fa- 
younger fon of Philip, was a prince of extraordinary merit; he niily. 
had a fincere affe&ion for his father, a molt tender love for his 
country, and had conceived a high refpe< 5 l for the Romans , 
having been fome time a hoflage at Rome. His elder brother. 

Per Jem, who was bom of a concubine, obferving what regard 
Philip paid Demetrius, how fond the Macedonians were of him, 
and what an intereft he had at Rome, conceived a violent hatred 
againft him. Philip, being highly difcontented with the Ro¬ 
mans, could not help discovering his refentment againft them 
by his words, and at the fame time began to purfue fuch mea¬ 
sures, as plainly indicated that he had a defign to hazard ano¬ 
ther war with that republic. His fon Demetrius ufed many ar¬ 
guments to diffuade him from his intention \ but though he was 
convinced of the juftnefs of his reafoning, yet he could not 
prevail with himfelf to follow his advice. 

Being peremptorily required by a decree of the Romans to 
Withdraw his garriibns from Mnus and Maronea, maritime 
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He is or- towns of Thrace , he determined to revenge himfelf on the M a . 
dered to ronites, whofe clamours had obtained the decree. With this 
juftify his view he fent orders to his garrifons to leave thofe cities; but 
conduct Caffander , one of his officers in Maronea , in purfuance of pri- 
before the vate inftrudfions from Onomaftus , governor of the maritime 
Roman coaft of Macedonia , privately let in the Thracians into Maronea , 
fenate. which city they plundered with the greateft barbarity. Tho’ 

the king, doubtlefs, adted in this afFair with the utmoft caution, 
yet the Romans gained fuch intelligence of it, that they charged 
Philip as the author of the Thracian incurfion, and ordered 
him to juftify himfelf before the fenate, and to fend Onomajlus 
and Cajfander to Rome. 

Philip looked upon this order as a high indignity offered to 
him, who was an independent prince ; but to preferve himfelf 
from being deftroyed before he was ftrong enough to make re- 
fiftance, he yielded, and fent Cajfander , whom, however, he 
The fe- caufed to be poifoned by the way. To excufe the whole tranf- 
nate ap- adfion, he fent his fon Demetrius to Rome , who was fo fuccefsful 
peafed by as to appeafe the fenate, and they accordingly ratified the treaty 
his fon formerly made, but with this exprefs claufe, that all was done 
Demetrius, out of regard to his fon. This circumftance did not pleafe 

Philip , and did very little good to Demetrius , who, becaufe he 
knew and dreaded the power of the Romans , was accufed of 
being partial to them. Philip again renewed his preparations 
for war, and perceiving that his fubjedts on the fea coaft were 
inclined to peace, and attached to the Romans , he tranfplanted 
them into Mmathia , and brought multitudes of Thracians to 
inhabit the fea-coafts. To prevent any future trouble from the 
Dardanians, who were the implacable enemies of Macedon , 
he prompted the Baflarnce , on the banks of the JJler, to come 
and feize Dardania , promifing to affift them to conquer that 
country. 

Mean while, the Macedonians , who had been tranfported 
from the fea-coafts, murmuring at the condudl of the king, 
Philip, by treating them with feverity, heightened their difcon- 
tents. The quarrels in his family, at the fame time, grew daily 
wider and wider: Perfeus encouraged all who either ridiculed 
the Romans, or declaimed ferioufly againft them, and Deme¬ 
trius openly vindicated the Romans againft all fuch. When the 
army, according to annual cuftom, was folemnly luftrated, a 
A quarrel mock-fight followed the ceremony. The two young princes 
betwixt being the commanders, they were prompted by their compa- 
his two nions to fhew their fkill and bravery, fo that much mifehief en- 
lons. fued. The body commanded by Demetrius having the fupe- 

riority, Perfeus at the firft was very much difeontented, but 
his affociatcs reprefenting to him, that the intemperate heat of 
his brother would give him a good opportunity of complaining 
againft him to his father, he grew better fatisfied. In the even¬ 
ing both princes entertained their friends; but fome fpiesof 
Perfeus being difeovered at the tables of Demetrius, they were 

well beaten and expelled. When the company had drank more 
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teely, Demetrius , who was naturally good-humoured, would 
needs go fee his brother ; and obliging thofe young men who 
[iad beaten the fpies of Perfeus to accompany him, they, for 
their own fecurity, armed themfelves in a private manner* 

Perfeus having intelligence of this by a fpy, who had hitherto 
remained with Demetrius , caufed his doors immediately to be 
(hut, and when Demetrius appeared, called out to him to be 
rone, as he was then too well guarded to be affaffinated. 

Next day he accufed Demetrius to Philip , of an attempt to 
murder him. Demetrius defended himfelf with great boldnefs, 
and after recapitulating all the pafiages of the preceding day, 
bitterly inveighed againft his brother, for turning the exercife 
ofthe army into a ftruggle for the crown. He difclaimed any 
fmifter view in his intended vifit to his brother, or any depen- 
dance upon the Romans , and concluded with a folemn aflevera- 
tion, that he {till loved Perfeus as his brother, revered the king 
as his parent and fovereign, and had ever fought to promote the 
peace of Macedon. Philip , having calmly heard what was faid 
on both fides, declared, that he would not pafs judgment from 
mere words and a few tranfient fpeeches, but would believe of 
his fons according to their future actions. 

The king, however, for the time to come, wholly leaned to 
hiseldeft fon, with whom he confulted on ail his affairs. To 
put himfelf out of doubt as to the intentions of his youngeft 
fon, he fent Philoclcs and Apelles , whom he thought attached to 
no party, as his ambafladors to Rome, privately inftrudting 
them to enquire into his fon’s conduct in that city. Thefe am- 
balfadors, being the adherents of Perfeus , confulted with him 
what anfwer they fhould give to the king, and upon their re¬ 
turn from Rome, prefented Philip with a forged letter from 
T. Hfuintius, wherein the Roman befeeched the king to pafs by 
the meafures which Demetrius had taken to fupplant his brother, 
alluring him that the Romans would have been far from counte¬ 
nancing him in Rich a bafe aftion. Demetrius , about the fame Demetrius 
time, being fent to Paonia , accompanied by Didas with a con- calumni- 
fiderable guard; Didas offered with great zeal to ferve him, ated and 
and fo infinuated himfelf into his confidence, that he confefled put to 
to him that he could wifli to efcape to Rome. Didas , who was death* 
a creature of Perfeus , communicating this to the king, received 
a command from him to take off his prifoner by poifon. This 
cruel and unnatural command he accordingly put in execution $ 
but the poifon working (lowly, he caufed two ruffians to fmother 
the prince, then in the zgth year of his age. 

Perfeus having now obtained all he fought, for, began to 
more independantly than he was wont, which being quickly 
perceived by Philip , be began to doubt whether Perfeus had not 
acted in a treacherous manner; and thefe thoughts having once 
entered his head, he daily faw more and more eircumftances to 
heighten the fufpicion. He at length communicated his fufpi- 
cions to Anti genus, the nephew of Aniigonus Dofon, a man of 
honour and integrity, who ufed his utmoft endeavours to trace 
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out the confpiracy of Perfeus. By feducing Xycbus , who had 
accompanied Philocles and Apelles to Rome , he difcovered that 
Philip falls the letter of T*. Jhtintius was a forgery. Philip was now feized 
intoadeep with a melancholy which differed very little from madnefs, and 
melan- fo preyed on his health, that he was foon brought into a very 

choly. declining condition ; he caufed Philocles to be put to death, but 

Apelles efcaped from Macedonia , and withdrew into Italy. Per¬ 
feus kept at a diftance from court on the borders of Macedon ; 
but Philip , having laid before the Macedonians , his whole con¬ 
trivance againft his brother Demetrius , earneftly recommended 
it to them to fet Antigonus on the throne, which he foon after 
His death, left vacant, dying of grief, after a reign of forty-two years. 


Caligenes , one of 


gner 

Phili 


lip’s phyficians, having entered into a 


correfpondence with his fon, concealed the king’s death, till 
Perfeus. Perfeus arrived at court with a body of troops, and unexpectedly 
Bef. Clir. took pofleflion of the jthrone. To fecure himfelf in the poffef- 
179. lion of the kingdom, he caufed Antigonus to be put to death, 

who had lately returned from the Bajlarnes. Thefe barbarians 
were now on their march to invade Dardania ; but hearing of 
Philip’s death, they began to doubt whether they fhould pro¬ 
ceed or return home. Difputes happening betwixt them and 
the Thracians , who, they ailedged, impofed upon them in their 
markets, a war enfued, in which at firft the Thracians were 
grievoufly handled, and driven to' their mountains; but the in¬ 
vaders being afterwards worfted, the greateft part of them re¬ 
turned with their wives and children to their antient dwellings. 
About 30,000 of them penetrated into Dardania , where they 
were privately aflifted by Perfeus , who well knew both the na- 
He fends ture and importance of his father’s fcheme. At the fame time, 
an embaf-however, he fent ambafladors to the Romans^ whofe power he 


fy to the 
Romans. 


greatly dreaded, requefting them to renew the treaty made with 
his father. At home he affefted all things that might reconcile 
him to the minds of the people, making a {hew of generoftty 
and mildnefs, and above all affefting a rigid regard to juftice. 
The Romans^ after renewing the treaty with him, hearing that 


an embafly from him had arrived at Carthage , fent ambafladors 
to Macedon , who were kindly entertained by Perfeus , till they 
A mifun- began to aft like tutors. They propofed that he fhould force 
derttand- the Bajlarnes to evacuate Dardania ; and when he marched 
ing be- againft the Dolopians, who had revolted and flain his governor 


twixt him Euphranor, they complained againft him, and alledged, that he 
and the was tied up by his treaty from making war without the confent 


Romans, of their ftate. Perfeus paid no regard to their remonftrances; 

and after fubduing the Dolopians , marched at the head of his 
army to vifit the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This journey 
alarmed all Greece \ but Perfeus , inftead of committing any hoiti 
lities, as was expefted, thereby acquired the friendfhip and con 
fidence of feveral Greek ftates. He was very earneft to recon 


cile himfelf with all 


ftates. He was very earneft to recon 
the Greeks , but particularly with the 


Achesans , who, with the Athenians , had prohibited all commerce 

with the Macedonians. Perfeus caufed great numbers of their 

£ {laves, 
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Haves, who had fled into his dominions, to be feized, and fent 
back to their mailers ; and by frequent embaflies to the diffe¬ 
rent ftates, and magnificent promifes, he foon raifed a great 
party in Greece that favoured him. He alfo fecured the friend- 
ihip of the Rhodians , who, with a numerous fquadron of gallies, 
conducted to him Laodice , the grand-daughter of Antiodms the 
Great. 

About the fame time he entered into an alliance with Pruftas , 
king of Bithynia , to whom he gave his filler in' marriage. He 
alfo concluded a peace with the Thracians , who confented to 
furnifli him with what number of foldiers he pleafed. In his own 
kingdom of Macedon he not only laid up vail fums of money, 
but provided magazines of provifions for a great army for ten 
years, keeping up at the fame time 30,000 foot and 5000 horfe. 

Eumenes , king of Pergamus , feeing that the Greeks chiefly fa- Eumenes, 
voured Perfeus , whom he greatly hated, went to Rome on pur- king of 
pofe to excite the fenate to declare war againil Perfeus , giving Pergamus , 
them a particular account of his formidable preparations. A complains 
few days after Eumenes had fpoke in the fenate, an audience was °f him at 
granted to the ambafladors of Perfeus , when Harpalus , one of Borne* 
them, faid, that Perfeus had not hitherto done any thing that 
had had the leail tendency to a rupture with the Rotnans ; but 
if they were obilinately bent on a rupture with him, he would 
not be afraid of betaking himfelf to arms. Eumenes , on his re¬ 
turn from Rome , propofed a vifit to Delphi ; but as he ap¬ 
proached the place, he was aflaulted in a narrow pafs by four 
affaflins, hired by Perfeus , who, by rolling ilones upon him 
from an eminence, left him for dead. The king, however, 
came afterwards to himfelf, and was conveyed to the ifland of 
Egina, where he lay concealed till he was perfectly recovered. 

The affaflins for fome time could not be difcovered; but at 
length Graxo , a woman of diflindtion at Delphi , with whom 
Perfeus had lodged, being feized, and fent to Rotnc, it appeared 
that fhe had alfo entertained the affaflins who were fent thither 
by Perfeus. About the fame time one Ramnius , a citizen of 
Brundufum , who had frequently entertained the Macedonian 
ambafladors in his houfe, declared, that Perfeus had defired him 
to give a certain poifonous drug to the principal fenators, who 
were eileemed enemies to the Macedonian intereft. 

The Rosnans made new complaints to Perfeus , who, for fe- 
veral days, refufed to give their ambafladors an audience; but 
bearing that they were propofing to return home, he fent for 
them, and in anfwer to their complaints, accufed the Romans 
of intolerable pride and infolence, and of treating kings with 
infupportable haughtinefs, to whom they pretended to dictate 
laws as to their flaves. He told them, that the treaty con¬ 
cluded with his father did not affect him, that though the un¬ 
fettled ftate of his affairs, at his firfl coming to the throne, had 
obliged him to fubmit to it, yet for the future he would not 
look upon himfelf as bound by it, though he was content to 
fliake a new treaty upon equitable terms. The ambafladors 
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Perfeus having, according to their inftrucfions, defied him, he com- 
com- manded them to depart his dominions in three days. However, 

mands refle&irg afterwards upon the formidable power he was raifinp- 
the Roman up againft himfelf, he again fell to negotiating, than which 
ambaffa- nothing could be more prejudicial to his affairs ; for he thereby 
dors to de- neglected the opportunity of fecuring the Greeks , and gave the 
part his Romans leifure to compleat their preparations. Many kings 
domini- and ftates, in Europe and Afia , interefted themfelves in this 
ons. rupture between the two great powers of Macedon and Rome, 

Geniius , king of Illyria and the Rhodians , inclined, though 
not avowedly, to the Macedonian fide, which was alfo favoured 
by Cotys , king of the Odryftans. Eumenes , king of Per gamin ; 
Antiochus , king of Syria ; Ariarathes , king of Cappadocia ; and 
the regency in Evypt, declared for the Romans. Prufias , king of 
He pre- Bithynia , defired to {land neuter. In Greece , the governors of 
pares for the ftates were generally in the intereft of Rome , and the pco- 
a war pie in that of Perfeus , who, finding that he could not obtain 
with the peace on the terms he wanted, and that a body of Roman troops 
Romans, had arrived in Thejfaly , now faw the neceflity of acting with 

vigour. His army, which confifted of 39,000 foot, and 4000 
horfe, having a (Tern bled at Cilium , he there offered an heca¬ 
tomb to Pallas , and afterwards gave audience to the deputies 
from the Macedonian cities, who offered him men, money, and 
provifions for carrying on the war. Perfeus , after thanking 
them for their loyalty, told them, that, except carriages forhis 
baggage and engines, he would expect nothing at prefent from 
them. Thefe being quickly furnilhed, Perfeus began his march 
for Thejfaly , whither foon after came the Roman conful with two 
legions, in hopes of finding a body of confederates ftrong 
enough to enable him to face Perfeus ; but finding their troops 
Makes inconfiderable, he was obliged to a£t on the defenfive. Perfeus 
himfelf in the mean time made himfelf mafter of a great many cities, 
matter of and began to wafte the country about Phcrca , within a few 
feveral miles of the Roman camp. Perceiving that the conful declined 
cities in an engagement, he advanced with his horfe and light armed 
Thejfaly. troops, and for feveral days infulted him in his camp. The 

conful at laft fent out his horfe and light armed troops to oppofc 
He de- the Macedonians ; but they were rcpulfed with confiderable Iofs, 
feats the more than one half of the detachment being cut off. The Ma- 
Romans. ceclonian phalanx foon after coming up, Perfeus was pre (led by 

fome of his generals to attack the Roman intrenchments; but 
was perfuaded by Evander the Cretan , who had been one of the 
affaffins againft Eumenes , to delay the affault till next morning. 
The conful, in the mean time, pafied the river Peneus in the 


night, and fixed his camp in an advantageous poft. 

Perfeus next morning took a view of the Roman intrench- 
ments, and advancing towards their new camp, fent deputies to 
Hein vain the conful, acquainting him, that notwithftanding his late vic- 

faes for a tory, he was contented to accept of the terms which had been 
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granted to his father Philip, after he was vanquifhed* ihp 

conful anfwered, that he would grant him no terms, but thole 
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of fubmitting himfelf and his kingdom to the difcretion of the 
}Ionian people. He lent again, and offered tribute; but this 
propofal being alfo rejected, he retired to his old camp. He 
continued for fome time to harrafs the Roman army, by inter¬ 
cepting their convoys, and attacking their foragers ; but being 
routed in a confiderable fkirmilh, he retired into Mace don. 

On his retreat the conful recovered feveral places in The/faly , 
where he put his troops into winter quarters. Lucretius , the 
Roman admiral, in the mean time had taken and razed Haliar - 
tus in Boeotia , and levied heavy contributions on the Greek 
coaft. Jppius Claudius , the year following, made an unfucceff- 
ful attempt to penetrate into Macedonia on the fide of Illyria , his 
troops being defeated hy one of the generals of Perfeus. 

The following fpring the Roman army was commanded by The Ro- 
the conful Martius , who attempted to penetrate into the heart mans pe- 
of Macedonia. Perfeus , not knowing where the enemy would netrate 
break through, had diftributed his forces in fuch a manner, as into Ma¬ 
to guard all the paffes, encamping himfelf with the main body ceionia. 
of his army at Dium. The conful attempted to pafs over very Bef. Ch. 
high mountains at a fmall diftance from his camp; but was 170. 
oppofed by Hippias with 12,000 men, who for two days 
diftrefled him greatly by frequent attacks. Though the cries 
of his foldiers could be heard in the camp of Perfeus , yet 
he molt injudicioufly neglected to fupport him; fo that the 


Romans, after they had for fome time been in the greateft The un¬ 
forced their way into the vale of Ternpe. This prudent 
fuccefs of the Romans fo intimidated Perfeus, that he precipi- condu&of 
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diftrefs, 
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lately abandoned Dium , and all the parts that led from Trmpe Fer/eus. 
into Macedonia, retired with his army to Pydna, and fent orders 
to Andronicus, governor of Tbcffalonica, to burn the arfenal 
there, with all the naval {lores, and gave pofitive diredlions to 
Midas, governor of Pella, to throw all his treafureinto the fea, 
exclaiming in a frantic manner, that he was vanquifhed with¬ 
out a battle. The conful, in the mean time, made himfelf 
after of Dium, and feveral other places, almoft without any 
reftftance ; but for want of provifions, he was obliged to aban¬ 
don the places he had taken, and retire to Pbila. 

Perfeus, perceiving that the conful was able to effect no great* 
matter, again recovered from his fright, and caufed his trealures 
to be fearched for by divers, who were fo fuccefsful as to bring 
them up from the bottom or the fea. Andronicus had prudently 
fufpended the execution of the order fent to him ; but Perfeus, 
now alhamed of his fcandalous meannefs of fpirit, caufed him 


o 
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nd Nicias, and the divers, all to be put to death, in hopes of 
concealing his own bafenefs. He again took pofieffion of Dium, 
the fortifications of which he earned to be repaired, and then 
encamped with his army on the river Er.ipcus, where he en¬ 
trenched himfelf fo ftror.gly, that the conful aurft not attack 
him. The Roman admiral, in conjunction with king 
fpent the fummer in feveral unfuccefsful attempts upon the 
coafts. The praetor, Appius Claudius, lay ail this while, in 111 y- 
ria with a body of troops, and by the end of die campaign was 
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very miferable condition, infomuch that he earneftly 


Achaans 


The Romans were greatly diffatisfied with the bad fuccefs 


in Macedonia. Perfe 

ftrengthen 


Mmilius , conful, to carry on the war 
in the mean time, endeavoured to 


ger that threatned him getting the better of his avarice, he 
agreed to give' Gentius , king of Illyria , 300 talents in money, if 
he would declare war againft the Romans. Gentius beginning 
hoftilities by feizing the Roman ambaffadors, Perfeus , knowing 
that he would be then engaged in the war on his own account, 
ordered the waggons that were carrying the money to be flop¬ 
ped, and by this low policy ruined Gentius , without benefiting 
himfelf. His avarice, at the fame time, loft him the friendihip 
of another powerful prince ; for Eumenes , taking a difguft at 
the Romans , offered to remain neuter, in confideration of 1 coo 
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Perft 


was 


By his avarice 


he likewife failed in another negotiation, which might have 
been no lefs in his favour: he had agreed to give a confiderable 
■fum of money to a 3 arge body of the Bajlarna , if they would 
engage in his fervice. Clondicus , their king, accordingly ar¬ 
rived on the confines of Macedonia with 10,000 horfe, and as 
many foot 5 but not being able to prevail with Perfeus to pay 
the money he had promiled, he and his troops returned home, 
oiling fome nart of Thrace in their wav, which created Per - 



eus new enemies. 
The Roman co: 


tions for carrying on the war with the utmoft vigour, Oftavius 
the admiral, and Anicius , who commanded in Illyria, being 
alfo refolved to exert themfelves to put an end to the war. Ani¬ 
cius was fo fuccefsful, that in thirty days he reduced all Illyria , 
and made Gentius and his family prifoners. Mmilius, after re- 
ftoring difeipline among his troops, decamped, and drew nearer 
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Macedonians _ 

on account of the want of water. 


Though 


fprings nor rivulets vifible, yet Mmilius _ , „ w , 

could not be, that fo great a mountain as Olympus , fo covered 
with fine grafs and beautiful trees, ftiould want water. Wells 
being accordingly funk by his order, they were prefently full of 
water, which railed the courage of his foldiers, and rendered 


them perfectly tra£tabl 


Perft 


himfelf on the banks of the Enip 

- * f • * . 
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Mmilius aid 


it 


prudent to attack his camp, but fent 5000 light-armed troops, 
under the command of Scipio Mmiliar.us and S$K Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus, his own Tons, but adopted into other families, to attempt 

Olympus. This 


days in paffing the mountain ; and Mmilius , in the mean time, 


amufe 



pretended 


•which 
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jhich fkirmifhes he loft confiderable numbers of men. Scipio and 
fyfu'ztf fucceeded in their defign, and notwithftandingfomeoppofi- 
ion that they met with, encamped in the plain on the other fide of 
he Macedonian camp, Perfius then retiring with precipitation, 
inder the walls of Pydna. He was advifed by his beft friends 
o lengthen out the war, by garrifoning fome of his ftrongeft 
■ities, experience having fliewn, that the Macedonians were 
setter able to keep cities than the Romans were to take them ; 
but this opinion the king reje&ed, from the cowardly principle, 
that perhaps the town he chofc for his rehdence might be firft 
befieged. Others advifed to hazard a general battle, and this 
opinion prevailing, the ground was accordingly chofen for an 
engagement. Before the Romans appeared, the Macedonians 
formed themfelves into the order of battle j neverthelefs, when 
Emilias came up, Scipio prefled him earneftly not to defer the 
engagement, which the general, however, would not con- 

fent to. 

Both armies next day appeared in the field, and about three Perfeus 
in the afternoon began the attack. The light-armed Macedo- entirely 
nians charged with great vigour, and the phalanx ftriking the defeated 
points of their fpears into the Roman fhields, not only prevented by the 
the legionary foldiers from reaching them with their fwords, Romans* 
but even drove them from their ground. Mmilius , on this oc- 
cafion, it is faid, tore his cloaths, and almoft gave up all hopes. 

However, perceiving that as the phalanx gained ground it loft 
its order in feveral places, he caufed his own light-armed troops 
to charge in thofe fpaces, whereby the Macedonians were foon 
put in confufion, and routed with great daughter, no lefs than 
25,000 of them being flain, according to Plutarch , though the 
battle Iafted only about an hour. The Romans loft about 100 
men, and took about 11, or 12,000 prifoners, the Macedo¬ 
nians were no fooner put into diforder, than Perfeus fled with a 
confiderable body of horfe, and at night they were joined by 
the remains of the foot, who upbraided them with their fcan- 
dalous behaviour; and at laft, grudging fuch cowards ftiould 
have horfes to carry them out of the reach of their enemies, be¬ 
gan to pull them oft', which fo terrified Perfeus , that he left 
them, and with fome of his friends went into a by-road, taking 
ofF his purple mantle and his diadem, which laft he carried in 
his hand. 


He arrived at Pella about midnight, where he ftabbed two of 
his treafurers with his own hands, for being fo bold as to repre- 
fent to him the faults he had committed. Alarmed by the al- 
moft univerfal defertion of his officers and courtiers, he did not 
think himfelf fafe at Pella , and left it the fame night to go to 
Amphipolis , being accompanied by Evander the Cretan , Archi- 
demus the Mtolian , and Neo the Bceotian , with about 500 Cretan 
foldiers, who remained with him not out of fidelity, but becaufe 
they could not depart from the treafure which he carried alon 
with him. Being apprehenfive that the Aniphipolitans would 
deliver him up to the Romans , he left that city, and went into 

the 
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r.'fuge in 
Sa?no - 

thr 


ace, 
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He takes the ifland of Samos,, and took refuge in the temple of Cqflar and 

Pollux , carrying with him no lefs thaii 2000 talents. 

P. JEmtlius , after the battle, made himfelf matter of 2?^ 
TheJJalonica , Pella , and many other principal cities in Macedin- 
and having granted a capitulation to the foldiers who had fled to 
Pydna , he proceeded to dmphipolis, where three perfons of mean 
rank brought him a letter from Perfeas. He could not forbear 
fhedding tears, when he reflected upon the uncertainty of hu¬ 
man affairs; but when he faw this fuperfcription upon the letter 
Perfeus the king to the conful P. JEmuius , health,” hedif- 
miffed the deputies without an anfwer. Perfeus , by this per¬ 
ceiving that he was now no more than a private perfon, or at 
leaft fo confidered by the Romans , wrote a fecond letter, which 
he addrefled to the conful, without affuming to himfelf any 
title. He begged that commiffioners might be fent to treat with 
him, which the conful readily granted ; but Perfeus infilling 
that he fhould ftill retain the title of king, and they on the 
other hand urging him to fubmit his fate entirely to the deter¬ 
mination of the Romans , the negotiation had no effect. Octa¬ 
vius , in the mean time, furrounding the ifland with his fleet, 
Perfeus entered into a private correfpondence with Oroandcn 
Cretan , who engaged to carry him, his wife, his fon, his trea¬ 
sure, and three attendants to Crete , in a veffel which was then 
in Samotbrace. The crafty matter of the veffel took the money 
on board firft, and then affigned an hour in the night for the 
king to come on board ; but as foon as it grew dark he fet fail 
without him. The hour appointed being come, Perfeus , with 
infinite pains and difficulty, crept through a ftrait window, and 
let himfelf down the wall with his wife and children, who were 
little ufed to fucli fatigue. After they had wandered on the 
fhore till it was almoft light, they were informed by a ftranger, 
that Oroandes failed for Crete the evening before. Perfeus then 
fetching a doleful figh, fled back with all his might towards the 
JTefurren- wall, endeavouring to get thither before the Romans. Ion of 
ders him- 'Thejfalmica , who had been his favourite, and had his children 
felfto the entruffed to his care, now betraying them to Oflavius, Perfeus, 

feeing there was no pofiibie remedy, alfo furrendered himfelf to 


Re. 


amctis. 


him. Octavius put his royal prifoner on board the admiral gal- 



mp 


veral perfons of diftinction, to go and meet him. Perfeus en¬ 
tered the Roman camp in a mourning habit, with his (on Philip, 
and when he arrived at the conful’s tent, would have thrown 
himfelf at his feet; but Mmilins, riling hattily, ffept forward a 
little, gave him his hand, and would not fuffer him to kneel. 

i O • _ / # 1 

uttered fuch unmanly cries and 
to hear; but looking on him 
with a countenance of forrow and indignation, he fait) to him 
By ikefe r.Ctisns thou fcwcfl that 


According to Plutarch , Perfeus ut 
petitions, as /Emilias was not able 


Cl Jed l. + v>r t t is not thy prefent cor 


sit thou art worthy of thy calamity, 

idition , but former happinrjs, thr.\ 

tu 
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m j more than thy deferts. Mmilius committed Perfeus to the 
care of Tubero, directing that he fhould fup with him that night, 
and treated him with all the honours his prefent condition 

I would admit. Mmilius , after having made a progrefs through 
Greece, returned to Macedon , and went to Jpollonia , to meet 
the ten commiflioners of confular dignity, that were coming 

from Rome. 

Having returned with the commiflioners to Amphipolis , he Mmilius 
thence ifliied his precepts, directing that ten deputies, from eitablifhes 
each of the Macedonian cities, fhould appear before him at a a new 
certain day, and bring with them fuch papers of Hate, and all form of 
fuch fums of money and plate, as they had any knowledge of, govern- 
belonging to the king. The deputies accordingly appearing, mentin 
he mounted his tribunal, and after having caufed filence to b & Macedon. 
made by the crier, he repeated in Latin the regulations made 
by the fenate and by himfelf, in conjunction with the commif- 
fioners relating to Macedonia. The principal articles were, 
that Macedonia was declared free; that it fhould pay the Ro¬ 
mans only half the tribute paid to the king,, which was fixed at 
the fum of ioo talents ; that it fhould be divided for the future 
into four cantons, that fhould have each its council, in which 
particular affairs fhould be examined, and that no perfon fhould 
contraft marriage, or purchafe lands or houfes, out of their 
own canton. Some other articles of lefs importance were an¬ 
nexed to thefe. The praetor, Ottavius, explained the feveral 
articles in Greek , as the conful pronounced them in Latin. 

The article of liberty, and that for the diminution of tri¬ 
bute, gave great joy to the Macedonians ; but at the fame time 
they were forry they could not comprehend what that liberty 
was they were reftored to. Though the decree fpoke of leaving 
them under their own laws, it neverthelefs impofed many new 
ones, and threatned more. What moft difturbed them was the 
divifion of the kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they were tore 
and mangled, feparated and disjointed, from each other. 

Mmilius proceeded next to regulate the reft of the Grecian ■ 
affairs; and at the clofe of the proceedings, Andronicus the 
Etolian , and Neo the Bceotian , were put to death, becaufe they 
had continued to the laft faithful to Perfeus. A proclamation 
was then publifhed, veiling the fupreme power in Macedon in 
certain fenators; and all the nobility, and alfoall their children, 
exceeding the age of fifteen, were commanded, under pain of 
death, immediately to tranfport themfelves over into Italy, as 
were likewife all fuch as ever had any commiflion, even of the 
finalleft importance, from the king or his predeceflors. Laft of 
all, Mmilius publifhed feveral laws, which, whether they were, 
or were not, to the liking of the Macedonians, they were ever 
after bound to obey. Mmilius , after celebrating games at Atn- 
pbipolis , with a magnificence unknown to former timers, caufed 
all the ifpoils, that he did not think fit to carry to Rome, to be 
piled up in one great heap, which was chiefly cotnpofed of arms 
of all forts. After folemn prayers to Mars , ‘Minerva , and 
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Other deities, the conful firft fet fire to this prodigious pile, and 
then the principal officers of the army threw in thole lighted 
torches with which they had affifted at the folemnity. AH the 
rich furniture, plate, ftatues, and other valuable things, found 
in the royal palace, were firft expofed to public view, and then 
put on board the fleet. 


j.Emilius , having regulated all the affairs of Macedonia , fet 
out for Epirus , with a defign to plunder all that part of that 
kingdom, which had revolted to Perfetts . He concealed his 
purpofe from the Epirots , and fent officers to all the cities, un¬ 
der pretence of withdrawing the garrifons. The troops, how¬ 
ever, on a day affigned, plundered all the cities, demoliftied 
their walls, and carried off 150,000 of the Epirots as Haves. 
The principal perforis among the Epirots and Acarnanians were 
ordered to follow the conful to Italy , to be tried by the Roman 
fenate. The Ackuzans alfo being accufed of favouring Perfeus, 
1000 perfons of diftin&ion among them were fent as prifonersto 
Italy , where they continued feventeen years. Such were the 
fatal confequences of the Macedonian war. 

/Emilius embarking at Oricum , failed up the Tiber in the royal 


galley of king Perfeus , which was richly adorned with the arms 
of his prifoners, and with the king’s purple robes. On account 
of fome difeontents his foldiers had taken, there arofe fome dif- 

E utes about his triumph, which, however, was at laft granted 
im. Perfeus , who in the mean time was confined in a jail, 
fent to beleech JEmilius , that he might not be made a fpe&acle 
in his triumph ; to which the general made anfwer, “ This is 
6C entirely in his own power, he needs not a Ik that favour of 
<c me,” intimating that he might kill himfelf, and thereby 
PerfeusteH avoid the ignominy. On the day of the triumph, immediately 
in triumph after the arms, treafures, and gold plate, belonging to the table 
at Rome, of king Perfeus , followed his Ions, Philip and Alexander , and 

his little daughter, with their nurfes, preceptors, and atten¬ 
dants, who, medding tears, held out their hands to the people, 
and taught the little captives to do the fame; next to them 
came Perfeus alone, clad in deep mourning; behind, at fome 
diftance, followed his friends and the chief nobility of Macehu 
and con- After the triumph, Perfeus was fent back to the jail, and even 
lined to thruft down into a deep and loathfome dungeon, where the 
the corn- worft malefactors were confined. Remaining in this miferable 
monjail. ftate four days, without victuals, he befought fome of the pm 

foners to give him a part of their provifion, which they readily 
did, and at the fame time procured for him a rope and a fword, 

fuppofmg that he would be glad to end his misfortunes by one 
of them, which, however, he did not. After he had continued 
feven days in this dungeon, he was taken out at the requeftof 
AEmilius , and put into a milder cuftody 3 but about two years 
after, having difpleafed bis barbarous keepers, they would not 
iuffer him to fleep, and fo he died *. Macedon was now no 

* Diod. Sic. excerpt, a pud Phot. Lon, lib. xliv. Plut, in vit. -ZE mil. 
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longer a kingdom 


fubftfted, from the time of 


rmh upwards of 600 years. Perfeus * ___ 

um ph, had two fons, Philip and Alexander , and a daughter 1 
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Philip 


The 


fon died before his father, and Alexander was put out to a 
joiner, carpenter, or turner, and grew an ingenious man in his 
profeffion. Addicting himfeif alfo to the Latin learning, he be¬ 
came afterwards a clerk or fecretary to the fenate. 

The fettlement, made by Paulus Mmilius in Macedon , was 
extremely well adapted to thepurpofes of the fenate and people 


but very difguftful to the Macedonians 


coun 


try deftitute of nobility, themfelves prohibited from having any 


mines 


tribute to pay to foreigners. They, remained in this ftate fix- 
teen years, when it began to be whifpered about, that one of 
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of Perft 


One Andrifcus , it is faid, a 11a- dndrifc 


Mi 


of Adramittium , in the country of Troas 
nd manners of the 
) be the fon of Perft 


fon of 


—-, -„ ----- Perfeus was engaged in the war Perfeus. 

againft the Romans, and the king being apprehenfive of its iffue,Bef. Chr: 
ordered his mother, who was a concubine, to conceal his 152. 
birth, and to educate him privately, that in cafe things fhould 
fall out amifs, one of the blood royal ‘ 1 ' ’ 
affert his right to the kingdom. When 
age, his fo 


preferved 


lortal difeafe, difclofed 
birth, and that his true name was Philip. 
A narrative to the lame purpofe, figned by the hand of Perfeus , 
being in the cuftody of his fofter-mother, the dying man charged 
her to deliver it to Philip when he fhould arrive at the age of 
fourteen. In this memorial, which Philip accordingly received, 
mention was made of two chefts of treafure, privately depolited 
by Perfeus for the ufe 


from 


Andrift 


Perfe 


Demetrius 


Demetri us 


felf, or his wife, traced out fuch imperfe&ions in it, as gave 
them grounds to fufpe£t the whole as a fallacy. To prevent He is fe 
his incurring the difpleafure of the Romans , who had now ren- nrifonei 
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Andrifcus , and fent him a prifoner to Rome. but 

The fenate caufed this matter to be enquired into upon the efcapes 
firft arrival of Andrifcus \ but the ftory feemed fo improbable, from 
and the prifoner looked, fpoke, and acted fo little like the fon thence, 
of a prince, that he was committed to a very gentle cuftody, 
and no fentence at all pronounced againft him. 


$ 


taking the advantage of the negligence of his guards, made his 
efcape from Rome, and took flicker in Thrace. 


Great 
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Great difturbances, in the mean time, had happened amonc 
the Macedonians, who feemed not at all to relifh the populai 
government eftablifhed among them by Mmilius. The Mace¬ 
donians dwelling at Rome had intereft enough to prevent an\j 
harfh meafures from being taken with their countrymen. Thej 
were at great pains to cultivate this intereft, attending the fune¬ 
ral of their conqueror Mmilius with all imaginable marks ol 
forrow and concern, applying themfelves afterwards to his fon 
Scipio African us, whom they owned the prote&or of their na 
tion. Little care was taken at Rome to redrels the grievances 
the Macedonians complained of, which were rather connived at 
by the Romans , who feemed to wifh for an opportunity of re¬ 
ducing the whole kingdom to a province. 

The Ma- Andrifcus, after continuing fome time in Thrace, kindled in 
cedontcnis the minds of the Thracians fuch an ambition of throwing off all 
acknow- dependance upon the Romans , that great numbers of them af- 
ledge him fembled under his command, whom he boldly, led down into 
as king. Macedon , and there began publicly to declare his title to the 

crown. His appearance in Macedon occafioned great commo¬ 
tions in that kingdom. Thofe who were in poflellion of power, 
and confequently were ftri&ly dependant on the Romans, en¬ 
deavoured to make what refiftance they could, which was even 
feebler than could have been expected by Andrifcus. The Ma¬ 
cedonians in general were eager to regain their antient conftitu- 
tion, which, from its lofs, appeared fo much the more defira- 
ble; and many of the dependants of thofe in power now declar¬ 
ing for Andrifcus, he made himfelf matter of the whole king¬ 
dom in almoft as fhort a time as Perfeus had loft it. Not coii- 
tent with Macedon, he attacked Thejjaly, and fubjefted a part ol 
it to his obedience. 

The Ro?nans, on the firft news of this extraordinary event, 
were greatly at a lofs. They had no army in thefe parts, and 
they had all the reafon in the world to believe, that the Greek 
would not raife an army in favour of thofe, who had of late 
but treated them very indifferently. However, theyfent Scipit 
Naftca, with other legates, to put a flop, if poffible, to the 
revolt, .or at leaft to difpofe the minds of the people in Greece to 
remain fteady to the Roman intereft. Scipio was a man of great 
parts, and alfo naturally juft, temperate, and courteous in the 
higheft degree, which good qualities fupplied the place of an 
army, and rendered him more formidable than a perfon of ano¬ 
ther difpofttion would have been, attended by legions. Having 
informed the fenate, that the Macedonians had univerfally fub- 
mitted to Andrifcus, on account of his declaring that he woulc 
free Macedon and Greece from the Roman yoke, he viiited all th< 
cities of Greece, from each of which, by his prudent coriduft 
he drew a certain quota of troops, and joining thefe to th< 
forces of the Achceans, who, forgetting paft fubje<fts of difcon- 
tent, appeared moft zealous to ferve him, he entered Tbefaly 
and compelled the falte Philip to return to Macedon. 

Th< 
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The Romans , upon receiving the letters of Scipio, immedi- He defeats 
ately fent P. Juventius Thalna , and j^>. Ceelius, with an army the 7^o- 
t0 reduce the rebels. Juventius being deftitute of calmnefs man army 
and conduct, upon his arrival in Macedon was hurried by an under Ju- 
imprudent impetuofity. Looking upon Andrifcus as only a pa- vent ins. 
eeant king, he did not think it incumbent upon him to take 
aay great precautions againft him, and engaged precipitately 
in a battle, wherein he and Calius loft their lives, with part of 
their army, the reft faving themfelves only by favour of the 
night. Philip purfuing the blow he had ftruck, not only re¬ 


duced the whole kingdom 


again 


to his obedience, but alfo 


united TheJJ'aly to his dominions, feeming now to be effectually 
feated on the throne, as being furrounded with a numerous and 
victorious army, ready to undertake any thing at his command. 

An embafly fent to him by the Carthaginians , who were then 
on the point of engaging in the third Punic war, greatly aug¬ 
mented his courage. Not being able to bear his profperity, 
he abandoned himfelf to his vicious inclinations, without any verns in a 
moderation or referve. His pride was intolerable, and he molt ty- 
thought he could never have enough fubmiffion paid him. Iiis ranical 


He go- 


cruelty was fo great, that he fpared none whom he either dif- manner, 
liked, or whom he conceived to diflike his proceedings. Be- 
fules, he was fo rapacioufly covetous, that he fearched all cor¬ 
ners of the kingdom for money ; and wherever he found it, de¬ 
clared himfelf its owner, urging the care of the public fafety as 
a pretext for public robbery. The Macedonians , however, 
bore all with invincible patience, being willing to fuller any 
thing for a fhort time, fo they might once more become an in- 
dependant people. 

The Romans ^ upon the news of the defeat and death of He defeats 
Juventius , named Qccilius Metcllus to fupply his place, troops Metelius. 

being tranfported with all imaginable care to Macedon. An- 
drifeus finding himfelf on a fudden under a neceffity of fighting 
once more for his life and crown, fhewed, on this occafion, 
an unconquerable courage j and quickly aflembling his forces, 
encamped under the walls of Pyd?:a , to prevent the Romans 
from plundering, the adjacent country. Metelius encamping 
over againft him with the Roman army, which was fuperior in 
horfe, Andrifcus neverthelefs hazarded an engagement with his 

advantage, and obliged the Romans to 

The kins:, foon 


cavalry, who gained th 
retire into their camp in fome confufion. 


after hearing that the allies of th 


Romans were about to attack 


bis conquefts in TheJJ'aly , fent a great detachment of his army 
to cover them j which Metcllus being informed of, attacked 
bim while his army was divided, and after, an obftinate and 
bloody 


b 


1 n ty 

lit*. 


battle, totally routed him *, fo that his troop 

wholly difperfed, he was obliged to fly to the Thracians , among p s oblicwd 

whom he was fo well received, that he was enabled in a fhort to f] v 

time to return to Macedonia with a numerous army. Indeed t - nc Jhra- 

°f protracting the war, which would have 
the R 


great* v 


atlv di fire Ted 


'/mans, he marched direCtly againft Metelius , by whom he 
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was again defeated. Finding it abfolutely impoflible to raife a 
third army, he fled to Byzas , a petty prince of Thrace , who at 
firft received him very kindly 5 but to avoid the refeiitment of 
who deli- the Romans , delivered him afterwards to Metellns * who conclude 
ver him ed that the war was now at an end. 

up to the Jt prefently appeared, however, that the Macedonians were 
Romans . no t fo eafily fubdued ; for another perfon, named Alexander 
One Alex- w ho called himfelf the fon of Perfeus , made pretenfions to the 
under pre- crown, and quickly conquered all the territory between the 
tends to rivers Strymon and Nejfus. On the approach of the Roman 
be the fon fleet and army, however, he withdrew into Darclama y where 
of Ferfeus . he fo effe&ually concealed himfelf, that the Romans could 

never get him into their power* Metellus immediately reduced 
Macedon ' Macedonia into a Roman province, and chaftifed the Thracians 
reduced to an d other borderers, for having fhewn greater affe&ion to the 
sl Roman Macedonians than duty to the republic, 
province. Having changed, in every refpedf, the government under 

which the Macedonians had lived before, Metellus deprived them 
of the fmall remains of grandeur which Mmilius had left be¬ 
hind him; among the reft, of the brazen ftatues fet up at 
Dium, for fuch of Alexander’s guards as had fallen in the battle 
of Granicus. 

% 

A third Tho’ the Romans now concluded that the Macedonians were 
pretender effectually quelled, yet a few years after another pretended fon 
ltarts up. of Perfeus y named Philips entered with a fmall body of defpe- 

rate men into Macedonia ; and his forces continually encreaf- 
ing, he quickly fubdued the greateft part of the country, and 
was acknowleged as king. A Roman army, however, march¬ 
ing againft him under the command of Lucius Tremellius y he 
was defeated and flam. 


Syllanus 
the gover¬ 
nor of 
Macedon 

condem¬ 
ned by his 
own fa¬ 
ther. 


He feems to have been the la ft who pretended to vindicate 
the liberty of the Macedonians , who were afterwards greatly 
opprefled by the Roman governors. D. Junius Syllanus , a man 
of high quality, exceeded all his predecefibrs as Weil in fleec¬ 
ing the Macedonians as in treating them with exceflxve rigour. 
The Macedonians having reprefented their grievances to the 
Roman fenate, Syllanus was commanded to appear at a certain 
day. His father, T. Manlius Tor qua t us y in the mean time, hav¬ 
ing prevailed with the fenate to refer the caufe to him, the 
Macedonian deputies, on the day appointed, went to his houfe, 
and gave full evidence of the crimes laid to the charge of $)’/- 
lanus. T. Manlius gave fentence that his fon was guilty, and 
ordered him to be taken out of his prefence. A little after 
Junius Syllanus hanged himfelf; which when his father heard, 
he fhewed no concern, but on the day of his funeral kept his 
houfe open, and tranfa&ed all forts of bufincfs ; as if his fon’s 
deviating from virtue had divorced him from his family, and 
made him a ftranger to his blood. We meet with nothing 
after this relating to the Macedonians which deferves to be re¬ 
corded in their hiftory. 
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CHAP* III. 

the hiftory of the Seleucid^'w Syria, to the reduc¬ 
tion of their dominions by the Romans. 

A FTER the battle of lifts, in which Antigonus was flam, 
the empire of Alexander, as we have mentioned, was di¬ 
vided into four kingdoms. As the territories afligned to Lyfi- 
macbus , which were Thrace , Bithynia , and fome other provin¬ 
ces beyond the Hellefpont and the Bofphorus , upon his death 
were feized by different princes, his kingdom may truly be faid to 
have ended with his life. The kingdoms of Macedon , Syria, and 
Egypt, however, remained entire for many generations. Having 
given an account of the hiftory of Macedon, we fhall now proceed 
to that of Syria , which kingdom was very extenfive, and com¬ 
prehended not only Syria properly fo called, but alfo thofe vaft 
and fertile provinces of the Upper Afia which formed the Per- 
[tan empire; being in its full extent bounded by the Mediter¬ 
ranean on one fide, and the river Indus on the other. Thefa 
vaft fpreading dominions were called the kingdom of Syria , be- 
caufe the Syro-Macedonian kings chofe the city of Antioch for 
their capital, which was built in this province by Seleucus the 
founder of their family. The Seleucida , according to Eufebius, 
reigned in this city for the fpace of 251 years; that is, from 
the 117th Olympiad, when Seleucus recovered Babylon , to the 
third year of the 180th, when Antiochus Afiaticus was driven 
out by Pompey , and Syria reduced to a Roman province. 

Seleucus , the founder of the Syr0-Macedonian empire, was Seleucus 
[the fon of Antiochus , one of the chief captains of Philip the fa- Nicator. 
ther of Alexander. From his tender years he ferved under Alex¬ 
ander, who promoted him to the chief command of the ele¬ 
phants, a commiflion of great truft and reputation. Upon the 
death of Alexander , Perdiccas the regent put him at the head of 
the cavalry of the allies *, in which command he acquitted him- 
felf with fuch reputation, that Antipater , who fucceeded Per- 
diccas in the regency, raifed him to the government of Babylon Made go- 
and its territory. In this poft he was tempted, by the exam- vernor of 
pie of the other captains of Alexander , to betray his truft, and Babylon. 
entertain thoughts of letting up for himfelf; whence, inftead 
of joining Eumenes , who for fome time fupported the royal 
caufe, he attempted to deftroy him and his army, by cutting 
the fluices of the Euphrates , and laying the whole plain, where 
they were encamped, underwater. Eumenes , by his great pru¬ 
dence, rendering this ftratagem ineftedfual, Seleucus lent emif- 
faries under-hand ihto his camp, foliciting the Argyrafpides , 
with mighty promifes to come over to him ; but not being able 
to prevail with them, he made a truce with Eumenes , granting 
him a free paflage thro’ his province. At the fame time, how¬ 
ever, he urged Antizonus to haften his march againft him, look- 
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ing upon him as the greateft obftacle to his ambitious fchemes. 
When Antigonus had conquered him, and returned to Babylon, 
he fnnn found Seleucus a more formidable enemv than Eunmm 


Antigonus Tho 
oMiges 

him to 


tributed not a little to his fuccefs, Antigonus , neverthelefs, re- 
quired from him, in an imperious manner, an account of the 
abandon revenues of his provinces. Seleucus abfolutely refufed to con- 
Babyion. f en t to this; but finding himfelf unable to oppofe Antigonus , 

fled with about 60 horfemen to Ptolemy in Egypt. He quickly 
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t 


Lyfu 


Ipfi 


He 


In the fecond year of this long war, Ptolemy having recover- 

r\ - • ,i r_ . 0.7_ i 


Demetrius 


Ion. 


from him iooo foot and 200 horfe, to attempt the recovery of 

1 1 s~\ v- _!_1 n __:i 


Bef. Chrift Babylon. On his arrival at Carrhtz in Mefopotamia 
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Macedonian garrifon, left there 
him, and with this reinforcement entered the territories of 
Babylon, where he was joined by great numbers of the inhabi¬ 
tants, whole affections he had gained by his former mild go¬ 
vernment. Among others, one Polyarchus , who bore an office 
in the city, came over to him at the head of 1000 men com- 
pleatly armed. As he approached the city, the inhabitants 
went out to meet him, welcoming him and his fmall army 
with all poflible demonftrations of joy. Being zealoufly fup- 
ported by the Babylonians , he foon reduced the citadel, which 
was garrifoned by the troops of Antigonus , and there he found, 
to his inexprefiible joy, his children, friends, and domeftics, 
whom Antigonus had detained prifoners ever fince his flight into 

Egypt. 

Seleucus immediately applied himfelf to raife an army for 
the defence of his territories, which were foon invaded by M- 
canor , governor of Media under Antigonus, with an army of 


10,000 


foot and 7000 horfe. Tho 




3oco foot and 400 horfe, he marched with that fmall body of 
men to oppofe Nicanor , and falling upon him in the night, de- 
Recovers feated him with great (laughter. The troops of Nicanor , who 
Media Su- outlived the defeat, declaring for Seleucus , he was thereby en- 
fiana ’see. abled to purfue his conquefts, and in a fhort time reduced all 
J ’ ' Media and Sudan a, with many of the adjacent province? 


Having 


his intereft and power, h 


AAWf ^ 7 - -- J / # i. ' j 

daily improved them by the clemency of his government, and 
by his juftice and humanity to all his fubjedts. From this re¬ 
taking of 




abylon commences the famous aera of the Seleuaait, 
made~ufe of all over the eaft by Jews, Chriftians, and Moham¬ 
medans. The Jews {tiled it the cera of Contracts, becaufe 
they were obliged, when fubjedb to the Syro-Macedonian ^ prin¬ 
ces, to ufe it in all their contracts and other civil writings. 
The Arabians call it the sera of the two horned, intimating 'Sd'n^ 
thereby, according to lomc authors, who fay that the (eutyton 


rcpreiein 



o 
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jeprefented him with the horns of an ox on his head, becaufe 
this prince was fo ftrong, that he could feize that animal by 
the horns, and ft op him in his full career. In the two books 
of the Maccabees it is called the aera of the kingdom of the 
Greeks ; but in the firft book the years of this aera are reck¬ 
oned from the fpring, and in the fecond, from the following 

autumn. 

Antigonus receiving an account from Nicanor of the fuccefs 
of Seleucus in the eaft, fent an army under the command of his 
fon Demetrius to Babylon j which city he eafily made hiinfelf 
mafter of, Seleucus being then abfent in Media. He likewiie 
reduced one of the citadels ; but being recalled by his father, 

he left about 

his troops to _ _ _^ 

r\a. This imprudent ftep greatly attached the Babylonians to 
Seleucus , whom they now nniverfally looked upon as their law- 
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6 or 7000 men in the citadel, and then allowing 
plunder Babylon and its territory, returned to Sy- 


Babylon, he eaiily drove out The 


au- 


ful prince. Up 

the troops of Antigonus from the citadel, and fettled his autho- thorityof 
rity in fuch a folid manner, that it could never after be ftiaken. Sdeu-<n 
This, therefore, is the epocha to which the Babylonians refer eftablifhed 


it fix months fboner. 

Seleucus now feeing hiinfelf 
its territory, again marched in 
in an engagement, he flew with his own hand. 
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dji 


in Babslon 
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Having again 

a fin'a. 


reduced Media , he purfued his march into Perjia , B 
Hyrcania, and fubje&ed to his new empire theie and all the 
other provinces on this fide the Indus which had formerly been 
conquered by Alexander ; and Antigonus and Demetrius having 
slfumed the title of kings, he alfo ftiled hiinfelf king of Baby- Takes'the 
ht and Media, being beftdes firnamed Nlcator , on account of title of 
his extenflve conquefts. 

Anti?onus 


Seleucus refolved 



fince the death 

ccttus, or Anilrocottus , an Indian of mean extraction, who to de¬ 
fend his new poflellions, had nflembled an army of 600,000 


king. 

Invades 

Lid; a. 


1 



with him, renouncing all his pretenuons to that country > pro¬ 
vided Sandrocottus furniftied him with ;oo elephants. 

Having thus fettled matters in India , Seleucus again renewed 
Hs alliance with his three confederates, to check the. power 



army 


Defeats 

Anti'/inus 


"t I; fits, who was there routed and flain. iTe Immediately after at If jus* 
returned with his forces and reduced upper Syria , formerly a 
psit of the dominions of Antigonus ; and in this rich province, 
cu the river Or antes. he built the city of Antioch , which foon 


0 2 


became 
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me 


of Egypt 


miles 


century 


300 


Mediterranean , and was- about 700 miles diftant from Byzan- 
tiutn , and as much from Alexandria in Egypt. Seleucus built 16 
other cities, bearing the name of Antioch , whereof one, fituated 
in Pifidia , is mentioned in fcripture (ASts xiii.). He alfo built 
three other remarkable cities in Syria. One of thefe he called 
Seleucia , from his own name ; another Apamea , from his wife 
Apama , the daughter of Art abacus the Perftan , and the third 


Laodicea 

on the (L. .— —, — 

feu them part of the fame country. 


Ap ' 

Laodicea was fituated 


Lyfimachus and Ptolemy quickly 

becoming jealous of the overgrown power of Seleucus , entered 
into a feparate alliance, Lyfimachus marrying Arftnoe , one of 
his daughters, and giving another of them to his fon Agutin- 
cles. This alliance gave umbrage to Seleucus , who thereupon 
entered into a treaty with Demetrius , marrying Stratonice the 
daughter of that prince by Phila the lifter of Cajfander. Dmi • 
ance with trias, after he had conducted his daughter to her hufband, feized 
Demetrius, upon Cilicia , which upon the divifion of his father’s dominions 


Seleti 


u vs 


enters in¬ 
to an alli- 


D 


PM 


Cyprus , and of the rich cities of Tyr 


in poffeflion of the whole 


Seleucia 
on the 


cus foon began to blame himfelf for allowing him to feize Cili¬ 
cia, and offered him a large fum of money for that province. 
Demetrius rejecting the offer, Seleucus , while he was abfent in 
Greece , conquered Cilicia , while Ptolemy made himfelf mallet 
of Cyprus , and Lyfimachus of all his other dominions in Jfia. 

Seleucus , after the conqueft of Cilicia , built a city on the 
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built. 


; the 
Euph 


This 

flourilhing 


for the country near Babylon being laid under water by the 
breaking down of the banks of the Euphrates , which river was 
there no longer navigable, moft of its inhabitants fettled at 
Seleucia , leaving Babylon almoft quite defoliate. Jerom, who 
fiourilhed in the 4th century of the Chriftian At, ra, writes, 
that in his time Babylon was entirely ruined, the walls only 
being kept up by the Parthian kings, who made the fpace with¬ 
in them a park for keeping of wild beafts. Seleucia , which 
was alfo fometimes called Babylon , became fo populous, thatm 
Pliny's time it had 600,00c inhabitants, and far excelled all 
the other cities of the eaft. Seleucus^ built eight other cities of 
the name of Seleucia , fix called Laodicea , three of the name a 
Apamea , and one named Stratonicea , from his laft wife. Jn 
thefe, as well as in the other cities he built, he planted the 
'jews, allowing them moft ample privileges, being the firit, ac¬ 
cording to Jofephusi who granted them lettlements in the pwj 
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vinces of Afia on this fide the Euphrates. While Seleucus was thus 
employed in building cities, Demetrius , who in the mean time 
had obtained poffeffion of the kingdom ef Macedon, made im- 
menfe preparations for the recovery of his father’s dominions in 
Ma. Seleucus , Ptolemy, and Lyfimachw r, alarmed at his proceed¬ 
ings, entered into an alliance againft him, Pyrrhus king of Epire 
alio joining in the confederacy. Demetrius being fuddenly aban¬ 
doned by the Macedonians , fled into Afia, where his troops 
were defeated by Seleucus , and. himfelf obliged to furrender a 
prifoner. Upon his death, which happened three years after, 

Seleucus took poffeffion of whatever he held in Syria and Ajia. 

Seleucus foon after engaging in a war again Lyftmacbus, to Seleucus 
revenge the death of his eldeft fon Agatbocles , whofe widow, engages 
Lyfandra , had fled to his court with her brother Ptolemy Cerate - in a war 
nus, the fon of Ptolemy of Egypt , before he began his march he, againft 
by an unparalleled example, gave up his beautiful daughter Lyfima- 
Stratonice to his fon Antiochus. The young prince had fallen chus. 
violently in love with her, but not daring to own his paffion, 
he iilently languiftied under it, and at length fell dangerouily 
ill. Erafijlratus , an eminent Greek phyfleian, foon discovered 
that love was his diftemper; and by carefully watching the 
countenance and a&ions of the prince when viflted by the 
ladies of the court, he difeovered that Stratonice was the object 
of his paffion, and with great dexterity afterwards drew the 
fccret from his own mouth. The prince owned his paffion for 
his mother-in-law, and declared, that he had done all that lay 
in his power to vanquifh it; but finding that impoffible, he 
had refolved to put an end both to his fhameful paffion and 
unhappy life, by abftaining from all kind of food. Erafiflra- 
tus, when Seleucus next affied him after his fon’s health, told 
him that the prince’s difeafe was love, and that it was incu¬ 
rable, as it was impoffible for him to have the per foil he loved, 
and he could not live without heh Seleucus , furprifed at this 
anfwer, afked, “ Why his fon could not have the perfon he 
“ loved ?” “ Bccaufe {he is my wife,” replied the phyficj-ui, 

“ and I am not difpofed to yield her up to the embraces of 
“ another.” “ How !” faid Seleucus, “ will Erafflratus , my 
u dear Erafijlratus, refufe to part with his wife to prelerve the 
“ life of a fon I fo tenderly love r” “ Make it your own cafe,” 
replied Erafijlratus j “ if Antiochus were thus dcl'perately in love 
“ with Stratonice , would you part with her for the fake of 
“ Antiochus ?” u Ah! my dear friend,” anfwered Seleucus, 

“ may the gods put the fafety of the prince upon that ifliie ! I 
“ would part not only with Stratonice , but my empire, to pre- 
“ ferve the life of Antiochus , my deareft Antiochus .” Erafijlra¬ 
tus taking him by the hand, faid, “ You have then no need 
“ of any phyfician but yourfelf; for the love of Stratonice is the 
“ fource of his diftemper, and nothing can recover him but Be yields 
“ your yielding her up to him.” Hereupon Seleucus having his wife 
eahly prevailed on Stratonice to accept of the young prince for Stratonbe 

her tuifband, tile huptials were folemnifed with the utmoft to his fon 

r B b 3 pomp Antiochus . 
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pomp and magnificence; after which Antiocbus and Straionia 
were crowned tong and queen of upper Aja *. From this in- 



j* 


head of a powerful army into Aj a Aiinor y where after an obfti- 
nate fiege he made himielf mafter of Sardis , all the other places 

Zjr-wMf^fubmitong to him. Lyfsmachusy in the mean time, paifing the 
deicar. 4 marched to a place called Curotxdion in Phrygia, 

where he was totally defeated by SeUucus, being flain fighting 
zi the LrM of his troops. Seleueus, who was now the only fur- 
vivor of the : : - an'nins left by Alexander , made himfelf mailer 
of all the dorcin:- of Ly^machus \ but about ieven months af¬ 
ter, as he was marc ir*? into Macedon , with the deiign of puf¬ 
fing me remainder of ari hr m is native country, he was trea¬ 
cherously fiiiir. by Ptolemy Cerattuusy on whom he had be flow¬ 
ed innumerable favours, intending alio to have reftored him to 
his fathers throne in Lgypt. Such was the end of Seleucus % 
tiv: g/cateft general, in the opinion of Arrian y and the moll 
powerful prince alter Alexander^ of the age he lived in. He 
died in the 43d year after the death of Alexander y in the 32d cf 
the Seim dan sera, and 73d, or as JuJlin will have it, in the 78th 
year of his age. Philect.rus prince of Per gamut having, with 
a great (urn of money, purchafed his body of Ceraunus , fent it 
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to his fon Antioehus , who burnt it with extraordinary pomp in 
Schv.e:a on the lei-coaft, erecting on the place a magnificent 
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peculiar regard to religion. H 
lxeenusy Scr.ccay Pliny , Valerius 
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chapel, which, from his firname, he called Nicatorium . ScLit* 
cm was difttnguiibed above all the kings of his age for his re¬ 
markable love for juittce, his great fweetnefs of temper, and 

He is highly commended by Pc- 
Maximus y Appian* Lucian , and 
Plutarch. This Jaft writer tells us, that he ufed to fay. If 
men knew what trouble attends only the reading and writing 
of letters, which in thofe days was thought the indifpenfibie 
duty of a king, no one would accept of a crown, tho* thrown 
at his feet. 

StUtxus was fucceeded by his fon Autmhus s who held the 
empire of Afia 19 years. Having (ecured his dominions in the 
eaft, he font a powerful army into Afia Miner under Patrodus* 
who on his ftrft arrival marched againft Heraclea in Pontus , as 
the HcracUans had formerly entered into an alliance with Mth- 
ridates king of Poniusy and the cities of Byzantium and Chal¬ 
cedony againft Sefcucus. Patrodes coming to an accommodation 
with the HerachanSy entered the territories of the Bitbvnms> 
where, on what provocation is uncertain, he committed great 
devaluations. The Biihvniam having drawn him into an am- 

Sf with nis 


fcuih, cut him oit 


whole army, not one man efcaping 


• Plat. 
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tte general {laughter. Antiocbus having, in right of his father, Heitfigns 
tamed pretenfions to the crown of Macedon, railed a great to Ami#* 
army to difpoflefs Antigonus Gonatus, who had taken poSeffion mliupte* 
of that kingdom. # Nicomedes king of Bithynia having efpoufed tendon* 
the caufe of Antigonus, Antiocbus commenced hoftUities by in* vo Mou¬ 
nting Bithynia: but before the armies came to a general ac- don* 
tjop) an accommodation was effeded, Antiocbus renouncing his 
pretenfions to the crown of Macedon , and Antigonus marrying 
fhila the daughter of Stratonice by Seleucus. 

The Gauls, about this time) by the favour of Nicomedes, hav- Defeats 
ing got fetdements in Afia , where they greatly harafled the the Gauls* 
neighbouring provinces, Antiocbus marched againft them, 
and defeated them with great (laughter; on which account he 
he acquired the title of Set or, or Saviour. Not long after, 
hearing of the death of Philaterus prince of Pergamus , he in¬ 
vaded his territories} but Eumenes, the nephew and fucceffor 
of the deceafed prince, defeated him in a battle near Sardis , 
and thereby not only fecured himfelf in the pofleflion of what 
he had already enjoyed, but enlarged his dominions with fcve- 
ral new acquifitions. Antiocbus , after this defeat, returning to 
Antioch, put to death one of his fons for railing difturbances in 
his abfence, and at the fame time proclaimed the other, whole 
name was Antiocbus , king of Syria . 

The young prince foon fucceedcd to the throne by the death Antiocbus 
of his father, and afliimed the fimame of Tbeos, that is god, Tbe*s. 
which was firft bellowed upon him by the Mile flam, who were Bef. Cb. 
delivered by him from the tyranny of Timorebus. This Timor- 
thus being governor of Carta for. Ptolemy Philadelphia , rebelled 
againft his lovereign, and fetting up for himfelf, chofe Miletus 
for the feat of his tyranny > but was (lain by Antiocbus . 

Aflame, the lifter of Antiocbus , who had been married to Ma¬ 
tas king of Ctrene and Lybia, upon his death married Demetrius 
the half brotner of Antigonus lung of Macedon , to prevent the 
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liter. Antiocbus having, m right of his father, Herefigas 
ns to the crown of Macedon , railed a great to Amigo* 
i Antigonus Gonatus , who had taken pofleifion mliupte* 


infolence, murdered him in his bed* upon which Berenice went 
into Egypt, and Apame came to her brother, andexcited him 
to a war with Ptolemy. This war, which began in the third ™ 
year of the reign of Antiocbus, continued for many yean with twnt him 
great fury. Ptolemy left the whole conduct of the war to **** 

Bis generals, his bad health rendering him unable to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign; but Antiocbus, who was in the flower ladelptms, 
of nis age, took the field at the head of a numerous army. 

Hiftory nas not tranfmitted to us the fuccelles and defeats of 
either party, probably becaufe they were not very confiderable \ . 
for if any fignal events had happened, they would, in all likeli¬ 
hood, have been recorded in an age when fo many learned men 

and able hiftorians lived. • * 

While Antiocbus was engaged in this war, great commotions 
And revolts happened in the eaftern provinces of his empire, 

B b t which 
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Ti : Par- which were occafioned by the lewdnefs of Agathocles , whom 
sb :...• v- . : Arrian calls Pherecles, to whom Antiochus had committed the ad- 
3 c.::.:.:.: juration of all the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Hav¬ 
re.- ... made an attempt on themodefty of a beautiful youth named 

f ,... v initiates, his brother Arfafes, enraged at the affront offered to 

his family, ran to arms, and being fupported by fome friends 
be: Cii. who engaged in his quarrel, fell upon the governor and flew 
35o„ him. Soon after he found himfelf ftrong enough to drive out 

the Macedonians , when he fet up for himfelf, fixing his refi- 
dence at Hecaiompolis , and there gave rife to the Parthian 
empire. Much about the fame time Theodotus revolted in 
Bactria , and from governor, became king, of that province. 
His example, and that of Arfaces , were followed by all the na¬ 
tions in thofe parts, each of them fetting up princes of their 
own, by which means Antiochus loft all the provinces of his 
emoire beyond the Euphrates. 

He con- i^hefe commotions in the eaft making Antiochus weary of 
eludes a his war with Ptolemy , a treaty of peace was concluded fcc- 
peacewith tween them on the following terms : That Antiochus fhould 
Ptolemy, divorce his wife Laodice , who was his own fifter by the father, 

marry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy , and fettle the crown 
upon the male iffue of that marriage. Antiochus , purfuant to 
this treaty, put away Laodice , tho’ me had already brought him 
two fons, and folemnized the nuptials with the daughter of 
Ptolemy in the moft magnificent manner. Ptolemy granted a 
large dowry with his daughter, and ordered regular lupplies of 
water from the Nile to be transmitted to her wherever file was, 
believing the water of that river to be more beneficial to her 
health than any other. 

He is poi- Ptolemy Philadelphus dying about two years after, Antiochus 
foned by no foo.ner heard of his death, than he removed Berenice from 
his wife his bed, and recalled Laodice ; who being well acquainted with 
Laodice. his fickle temper, and fearing left he might again alter his 

mind and receive Berenice , refolved to fecure the fucceflion to 
her foil. She accordingly poifoned Antiochus , and when fee 
faw him expiring, ordered him to be privately conveyed away, 
and one Artemon , who greatly refembled him in his features, 
and in the tone of his voice, to be placed in his bed. Arts- 
mon perfonating Antiochus with great dexterity, recommended 
his dear Laodice and her children to the lords that vifited him; 
and orders were iffued, in the name of Antiochus , enjoining all 
his fubjefts to obey his beloved fon Seleucus Callinicus, and ac- 
knowlege him for their lawful fovereign. 
telenets The death of Antiochus being then publifiied, Callinicus , 
Callinicus ,without any oppofition, afeended the throne. Berenice and her 
Bef. Ch, young fon being foon after informed that Laodice intended to 
554$. cut them off, fled to Daphne , a city within five miles of Anti¬ 
och, and fhut themfelves up in the afylum. The cities of Ajtc. 
hearing that foe was clofely befieged there by the forces of 
Seleucus , fent a ftrong body of forces to her relief. Her bro¬ 
ther, Ptolemy Euergetes , haftened thither likewise, at the head 

oi 
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of a formidable army; but both Berenice and her ion, with all 
the Egyptians who attended them, were barbaroufty cut off be¬ 
fore either of the armies came to their refcue. Thefe two 
armies determined to revenge their death in a remarkable man¬ 
ner. The Afian forces joined the ~ ~ 

head of both carried all before him. 
but made himfelf matter of all 


yptian, and Ptolemy at the Ptolemy 
e not only flew Lao dice, Ever Petes 
Syria and Cilicia, and after- fdzesSy- 


W ards fubdued all the country as far as Babylon and the river ,-ia and 
ftgris. If he had not been obliged by a fedition to return to Cilicia. 
Egypt, be would have brought under fubjedlion all the provin¬ 
ces of the Syrian empire. Having appointed Antiochus , one of 
his generals, to govern the provinces he l\ad reduced on this 
fide mount Taurus , and Xantippus to command in thofe he had 
poffefied himfelf of beyond it, he returned to Egypt with an 
irnmenfe booty. He is faid to have brought with him 40,000 
talents of filver, very many gold and lilver veffels, and 2500 
ilatues, among which were many Egyptian idols. Thefe he 
replaced in their antient temples ; in acknowlegement for 
which great favour, his fuperftitious fubje&s honoured him 
with the title of Euergetes , or Benefactor. 

Seleucus Callinicus , after the departure of Ptolemy , put to fea 
with a large fleet to reduce the revolted cities ; but almoft all 
his (hips were deftroyed by a violent ftorm, himfelf, with a 
imall number of his attendants, being, with the utmoft diffi¬ 
culty, faved. This dreadful ftroke, however, by a Arrange turn 
of fortune, contributed to the re-eftablifhment of his affairs , 
for the revolted cities now turning their hatr ed into companion, 
fubmitted to him anew. Having recovered 1 , by this unexpe&ed Seleucus 
revolution, the beft part of his dominions, he raifed an army to defeated 
reduce the reft ; but was again defeated by Ptolemy , and obliged by Ptor 
to fly to Antioch. In this condition he folicited the affiftance lemy. 
of his brother Antiochus Liter ax, promifmg him all the provin¬ 
ces in letter Afta, where he was governor, if he would extri¬ 
cate him out of his prefent difficulties. Antiochus , who was 
very ambitious, readily accepted the propofal; and tho J he was 
then only 14 years of age, formed a defign to feize his brother’s 
dominions, and with that intention reinforced his army with 
great numbers of mercenary Gauls. When Ptolemy heard that He con- 
Antiochus was preparing to join Seleucus againft him, and that eludes a 
the cities of Smyrna and Magncfta had alfo formed a confede-peace 
racy in favour of Seleucus , he concluded a truce with him for with Pti- 


ten years. 


Lemy, 


Antiochus, however, ftill continuing his military preparations, 

Seleucus marched, without delay, over mount Taurus to fup- 
prefs them. The two brothers came to an engagement near Defeated 
Ancyra in Afta Minor, in which battle Seleucus was entirely de-byhisbro« 
kated, and moft of his troops cut in pieces, he having very ther Anti- 
narrowly efcaped falling into the enemy’s hands. Antiochus , ochus. 
even after his victory, was expofed to great dangers, a body of 
Gauls in his fervice, upon a -falfe report of the death of Seleucus , 

having plotted his death, in hopes of making themfelves matters 

of 
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of Afta. He was therefore obliged to redeem his life with ail 

the treafures he poflefljed. 

Eumenes Eumenes prince of Pergamus , taking advantage of thefe divi- 
and Atta- fions, advanced againft Antiocbus^ who, to defend himfelf, en- 
Jus feize tered into a new treaty with the Gauls ; which, however, did 
great part not prevent Eumenes and his fucceffor Attains from feizing great 
of A Ha P af t of Afta. The Syrian empire, in the mean time, was cur- 
Minor. tailed by Pheodotus and Arfaces ; the latter of whom pofl'elTed 

himfelf of Hyrcania , which he annexed to Parthia. Tbeodot 
who had poftefied himfelf of Baftria, dying loon after, Ar¬ 
faces entered into an alliance with his fon C Iheodotus for their 
mutual defence. Mean while the two brothers, Seleucus and 
Antiocbus, carried on the war againft each other with implaca¬ 
ble hatred. The Gauls, or Galatians , at this time came into 
Afea in numerous bands, and ferved under fuch princes as 
thought fit to hire them. Antiocbus , as we have mentioned, 
entered into an alliance with them, and fent izo,ooo of them 
into Babylonia , where they were defeated by 8000 Babytouiih 
Jews , and 4000 Macedonians ; which victory Judas Maccabm 
mentions in his fpeech to his army. Antiocbus , after feveral 
overthrows and Ioffes, was obliged to fhift from place to place 
with the fhattered remains of his army, till he was at length 
driven quite out of Mefopotamia. Having married the daugh¬ 
ter of Ariaratbes king of Cappadocia , he retired thither ; but his 
father-in-law, foon wearying of entertaining fo chargeable a 
gueft, formed a defign to cut him oft'; which Antiocbus being 
informed of, fled to Ptolemy in Egypt , who immediately cauleil 
The wife- him to be imprifoned. After feveral years confinement, he 
rable end made his efcape by the afliftance of a courtefan ; but as he 
of Jir.no- was retiring out of the kingdom, he was murdered by a band 
cbm. of robbers. 

Seleucus having repaired the diforders occafloncd by the war 
with his brother, turned his thoughts to the reduction of the 
Arfaces eaftern provinces ; but Arfaces having had too much time to 
eftablifhes ftrengthen himfelf, obliged him to return with fhame and di!- 
himfelf in honour. Some time after Seleucus undertook a fecond expedition 
his new againft the king of Parthia , which proved more unfuccefsful than 


pofief- 

iions. 


the former; for he was not only overthrown by Arfaces in a 
great battle, but taken prifoner, dying about four years after¬ 
wards in Parthia by a fall from his horfe. He reigned, accord- 

according to others, zi years, and lert 
Seleucus and Antiocbus , and a daughter, 


ing to fome, 20, 
behind 


or, 

him two Ions, 


Set 


mens 


whom he gave in marriage to Mitbriclates king of Pont us , yield¬ 
ing Phrygia to him for her dowry. 

Seleucus , upon fucceeding to the throne, affumed the name 
Cerattnus. of Cerauims , tho" he was a very weak prince, both in body and 
Her. Chr. mind. During his fhort reign of three years, Achaus , the fon 

of Andromachus , his mother’s brother, who was a man of great 


226. 


courage and abilities, managed his affairs with the greateft pru¬ 
dence. Attalus king of Pergamus having made himfelf mafic' 
of all Ajia Minor , Seleucus marched againft him with an army; 

but 


1 
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, u t wanting money to pay his forces, the foldiers began to 
lefpife him, and Nicator and Apaturius , two of his chief offi¬ 
cers, put an end to his life by poifon. Achaeus , who was then He is poi- 
L t he army, revenged his death by cutting off the two ring- f on ed. 
leaders, and all thofe who were any ways concerned in the 

^°Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the crown 
to Acbaus , who had managed with fuch great prudence after 
the king’s death, as prevented Attains from reaping any ad¬ 
vance from that accident. Tho’ feveral of the provinces Authchus 
tiade^him the fame offer, yet he, with great integrity, pre- t ] ie Great, 
ferved the crown for his coufin Antlochus , the brother of the £ef. Chr. 
deceafed king, who was but in the 15th year of his age. 225. 
jlckisus fending a detachment of the army to him at Antioch , 
under the command of Epigenes , remained with the reft of the 
troops in Afia Minor , where he foon recovered all the countries 
which Attcilus had wrefted from the Syrian empire; Aniiochus 
feein^ himfelf feated on the throne, fent Molo and Alexander 
into the eaft, appointing the former governor of Media , and 
the latter of Perfia. Thefe two brothers were no fooner fixt Alexander 
in their governments, but they refufed to acknowlege the au- and Molo, 
thority of the young king, but let up for themfelves in their two of his 
relpeftive diftri&s. What inftigated them chiefly to the revolt, general*, 
was the cruelty and malice of Hermias the Carian, who was revolt, 
prime minifter, and bore a great fway at court. This man was 
of an obftinate, haughty, and envious difpofition, and fufpedt- 
ed all thofe who had any ftiare in the king’s efteem, particu¬ 
larly hating Epigenes , who had the reputation of being one of 
the ableft generals of his time. Epigenes giving it as his opi¬ 
nion, that it was abfolutely neceflary that the king fhould, 
without delay, march in perfon againft the rebels; Hermias 
replied, in a violent paffion, that this was not the firft treache¬ 
rous advice he had given, and that he intenoed to betray the 
king into the hands of the rebels. He himfelf was really afraid 
to venture upon that expedition; but as the prefent king of 
Egypt was a moft vicious and effeminate piince, he thougni. 
him a much lefs formidable enemy, and therefore advifed the 
king to march in perfon againft him, and attempt the recovery 

of Syria. . . 

The opinion of Hermias prevailing, the king fent Z eno and 

Theodotus to fupprefs the rebellion in the eaft, and marched in 

perfon into Cade- Syria ; and at Scleucia near Zeugma , celebrated 

his nuptials with Laodicc the daughter of Mithridates king of 

Pont us. Before he left this city, being informed that the re- Histroops 

bels had defeated his generals, he propofed to drop his Syrian defeated 

expedition and marched againft them ; but was again over-per- by the 

iuaded by Hermias , and fent Acnetas an Achean , a creatuie or rebeis. 

the minifter, with another body of troops into the eaft. Xe- 

v.etas foon incurred the hatred of his officers and foldiers by his 

haughtinefs and infolence, and was cut off, with his whom 

army, at the Tigris. This vi&ory opened to the rebels the pro- 

■ vmce 
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Vince of Babylonia and all Mefopotamia, of which they mads 
themfelves matters without the leaft oppofition. 

Antiochus , in the mean time, found it impracticable to pene¬ 
trate beyond Libanus, and therefore returned with his army 
The fecond victory of the rebels not a little alarmed him, and 
propofing to march againft them in perfon, he defired his coun- 
fellors to give him their opinion. Epigenes again urged him 
to haften his march againft the rebels ; but Hermias began to 
exclaim againft Epigenes , and renew the antient charge, as if 
he defigned to deliver up the king to the rebels. The king 
however, declaring < for the opinion of Epigenes, Hermias , on a 
fudden, became quite another man, and feemed the moft fan- 
guine of them all in haftening the execution of what he had 
hitherto oppofed. After the troops had affembled at Apamrn, a 
{edition breaking out among them about their arrears, Hermias 
offered to the king to fatisfy the army out of his private for¬ 
tune, provided he would not take Epigenes with him in the ex¬ 
pedition. The king, who was fenlible of the great abilities of 

Epigenes , yielded with the utmoft relu&ance to this propofal, 
Epigenes was ordered to remain at Apamea , and foon after the 
departure of the army, he was treacheroufly cut off by Alexis 
the governor of the place, who having bribed a fervant to put 
a forged letter among his papers, accufed him of correfpond- 
Ing with the rebels, and, without a trial, put him to death. 
The king, at the bare fight of the letter, approved of his death; 
but the great men of the court underftood the whole matter, 
tho’ none of them dared to undeceive their matter, being awed 
into filence by the great power of the mini Her. 

Aniiochus, upon his arrival at Antioch in Mygdonia, a pro¬ 
vince of Mefopotamia , put his troops into winter quarters in 
that neighbourhood. The following fpring, having again afl'era- 

bled his army at Lib a near the Tigris , Hermias , in a coundl 
of war, advifed him to march along that river: blit Z««w> 
tho’ he had the fate of Epigenes before his eyes, could not help 
oppofing that advice. He reprelented, that after a tedious 
march thro* a defart, they might eafily be oppofed at a place 
called the King’s Camp, and be obliged to return thro’ the fame 
defart. On the other hand, he made it appear, that if they 
paffed the Tigris, they fhould be well fupplied with provifions, 
and would greatly diftrefs the enemy. The advice of Zeuxis 
being followed, the army paffed the Tigris, and proceeded to 
Apollonia, where they came up with the rebels and entirely de¬ 
feated them, Molo, and many of his accomplices, in defpair 
killing themfelves. Neolaus , or Nicolas, the brother of Moll , 
efcaping from the battle, fled to his brother Alexander in Perk) 
where finding their affairs quite defperate, they firft killed their 
mother, afterwards their wives and children, and, laftly, dif- 
patched themfelves. After Antiochus had pillaged the camp, 
he ordered Molo’s body to be fixed on a crofs, and placed on 
one of the higheft mountains of Media . The remains of the 
conquered army fubmitting to the king, he after, having fevere- 
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|y reproved them, granted them his pardoH, ordering them 
into Media, under the command of thofe he fent to regulate 
the affairs of that province. _ 

Antiochus having r e-eft ablifhed his authority in the revolted Artabaza- 
provinces, refolved to attack the barbarians bordering on his nes king 
dominions, in order to deter them for the future from taking Media 
pari with his rebellious fubje&s. He firffc marched againft Ar~ fubmits 
tiiiazanes king of Atropatia , which country extended from the to him. 
guxiue to the Cafpicm lea, and had never been conquered by 
Alexander , but fince the fall of the Perftan empire, had been 
governed by the anceftors of Artabazanes. The king being at 
this time far advanced in years, yielded to the neceffity that 
prefled him, and fubmitted, without referve, to fuch condi¬ 
tions as were demanded by Antiochus. Her mi as, at firft, had 
greatly oppofed this expedition; but upon hearing that the 
queen was brought to bed of a fon, he warmly promoted a war 
with the barbarians, in hopes that the king might lofe his life 
in that dangerous expedition ; in which cafe he would become 
guardian of the fon, and mafter of the kingdom. 

Since the viftory of Antiochus over the rebels, Hermias had Herman 
become intolerably arrogant. Apolkphancs, the king’s phyfi- P ut t0 
cian, entertaining fome apprehenfrons with relpeft to the per- death by 
fon of the king, took an opportunity to reprefent to him the the orders 
general difcontent of his fubje&s, and the danger he himfelf °f Antia- 
was in from his ambitious and wicked minifter. Antiochus thus. 
thanking Apollophams for his concern, acknowleged that he 
both feared and hated Hermias, and accordingly concerted 
meai'ures for cutting him off. The defign being communicated 
to fuch perfons as were proper to be trufted, the king, accom¬ 
panied by Hermias , walked early out of the camp, under pre¬ 
tence of refrelhing himfelf with thq cool morning air* and 
when he came to a folitary place, he ftepped afide as on fome 
neceffary occafion, when his attendants put Hermias to death, 
to the great fatisfadtion of all the provinces of the Syrian em¬ 
pire. Upon the news of the death of Hermias , his wife was 
killed at Aparnea by the women of the city, and his children by 
the children. 

As foon as Antiochus had returned to Syria, and difinifled his Achee is 
troops to their winter quarters, he made great preparations revolts* 
for the war againft Ptolemy, and fent letters to Achates, filled 
with expoftulations and reproaches, on account of his having 
dared to put on his head the^oyal diadem, and ufurp the name 
of king. Achaus having drawn upon himfelf the envy of the 
prime minifter in confequence of that, forged letters were pro¬ 
duced to prove that he entertained treacherous defigns againft 
bis prince, and held a correfpondence with Ptolemy. He be¬ 
ing informed that refolutions were taken at court to ruin him, 
thought that he had no other way to fecure himfelf againft the 
evil defigns of his enemies, than by doing what he was charged 
with, and accordingly had cauled himfelf to be proclaimed 
king of Afia, and was crowned at Laodicea in Phrygia . 

Antiochus, 
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Antiochus , the following fpring, having affembled his forces 
at Apamea , began the campaign with the liege of Seleucia , which 
had been for 27 years in the hands of the Egyptians , who from 
thence greatly incommoded Antioch , the city being iituated be¬ 
twixt it and the fea near the mouth of the river Orontes. Having 
inverted the place by land and fea, and corrupted fomeof the offi¬ 
cers of the garrifon, he made himfelf mailer of it by a general 
aflault. The inhabitants were treated by him with the utmoft 
humanity, and reftored to their poffeffions and antient pri¬ 
vileges. 

Antiochus now marched with the utmoft expedition into Cab 
Syria, being invited thither by Tbeodotus the JEtolian , whom 
Ptolemy had appointed governor of that province. Tbeodotus 
had formerly repulfed Antiochus , when he attempted to pene¬ 
trate into Cale-Syria ; but inftead of being honoured for his 
iervices, he found it difficult to fave himfelf, his conduit be¬ 
ing blamed by Ptolemy , who fpent his whole time in the molt 
abominable debaucheries of every kind. Antiochus , upon his 
arrival before Ptolemais , was put in poffeffion of that place, 
and of Tyre, by Tbeodotus , who delivered into his hands alfo 
the magazines which Ptolemy had prepared in thofe two cities 
for the fupport of his army, and likewife a fleet of 40 fail 
which lay in the two harbours. As Egypt was at this time 
overflowed, Antiochus laid afide his delign of marching thither, 
and employed himfelf in reducing the reft of Cale-Syria. He 
recovered almoft the whole country ; but Dura , or Dor , a mari¬ 
time city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel , baffled all his 
attempts j fo that winter drawing on, he hearkened to the am- 
bafladors of Ptolemy , and agreed to a truce for four months. 
During this truce, negotiations were fet on foot for a peace; 
but as both parties infnled on their right to Cale-Syria , in 
confequence of the divifion made by the four kings after the 
defeat of Antigonus at the battle of Ipfus , nothing was con¬ 
cluded upon, and the conferences were broke off. 

The following fpring Antiochus again took the field, and on 
his arrival at Marathos was met by the Aradians , with whom he 
concluded an alliance ; and having compofed fome differences 
betwixt the Aradians in the ifland and thofe on the continent, 
he advanced into Syria. Nicolaus the JEtolian , who command¬ 
ed the Egyptian forces, having received fupplies of all kinds 
from Egypt , occupied a narrow pafs, betwixt mount Libam w 
and the fea, and the Egyptian ftpet, under the command of 
Perigenes , was ftationed on the coaft. Antiochus , after view¬ 
ing the entrenchments of the enemy, ordered them to be at¬ 
tacked, while his fleet engaged that of the Egyptians. At fea, 
it was a drawn battle ; but at lan dp, the forces of Anthem 
diflodged Nicolaus , and obliged him to retreat to Si don, with 
the lols of 2000 men killed, and the like nuneber taken pn- 
foners. . Antiochus , after the victory, encamped with all his 
forces before Si don ; but 
and furnifhed 
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igainft It. Having fent his fleet to Tyre, he marched with his 
, n ny into Galilee, where he reduced the cities of Pbiloteria , 

\qti:opoUs , and Attabyrium , which ft ruck fuch terror into the 
inhabitants, that the whole country fubmitted to the conqueror. 

From Galilee he crofted the Jordan , and entering Gilead pof- 
feffed himfelf of all that country, which had formerly been 
the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad , and one of 
the half tribes of ManaJJeh. After this fucc'efs, his army being 
plentifully fupplied with proviftons,. ha reduced Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon , called by Polybius Rabatamana \ and then 
giving 5000 men to Hippolochus and Cereas to defend the fron¬ 
tiers of Samaria, he marched with his army to Ptolemais , where 
lie intended to pafs the winter. 

The following fpring, Ptolemy took the field in perfon, at 
the head of an army of 70,000 foot, 5000 horfe, and 73 ele¬ 
phants ; and marching thro’ the defarts on the eaft of Egypt „ 
encamped at Raphies , a city lying between Rhinocolura and 
Gaza. Antiochus , whofe army confifted of 72,000 foot, 6000 
horfe, and 102 elephants, came and encamped within five fur¬ 
longs of the enemy. Here Tbeodotus the /.Etolian gave a fig- 
nal inftance of his intrepidity and refolution ; for during the 
night, he entered the enemy’s camp with two companies, and 
advanced as far as Ptolemy s tent with the defign to kill him ; 
but the king lying that night elfewhere, he killed his firft 
phyfician, wounded two other perfons, and then, amidft the 
alarm and confufton which his attempt occafioned, efcaped to 
his own camp. 

The two kings, after remaining five days in fight, at length Antiochus 
engaged in a decifive battle, in which Antiochus was defeated, entirely , 
with the lofs of 10,000 men flain, and 4000 taken prifoners. defeated 
After this battle, Antiochus retiring with the remainder of his at Raphia, 
army to Antioch , the cities of Cale r Syria and Palejline ftrove, Bef. Ch. 
as it were, which of them fliould firft fubmit to Ptolemy ; who, 217. 
after he had paffed three months in that country, and reftored Ptolemy 
peace and order among all the cities, returned to Egypt. An- recovers 
tioebus finding his authority much leflened by his fate defeat, Ctele- 
and fearing left Achaus fhould take advantage of the prefent Syria and 


ftate of his affairs, fent ambafladors to Ptolemy to fue for a Palejhne , 
peace; which offer that indolent and luxurious prince em- a °d con- 
braced with immoderate hafte. Cale-Syria, Pbenice , and Pa- eludes a 
lejline being accordingly refigned to him by Antiochus , the peace with 
peace was immediately concluded. Antiochus* 

Antiochus now bent all his thoughts on profecuting the war 
againft Achaus, and after making vaft preparations for that ex¬ 
pedition, crofted mount Taurus with an army. Attains king Antiochus 


of Pergamus entering into an alliance with him, the two kings 
adted with all their forc^kgainft Achaus, and fo diftreffed him, 
that he was obliged to ftiut himfelf up in Sardis ; which city, 
after it been befieged by both princes above a year, was at 
length taken by a ftratagem. Achceus, when the city was taken, 

retired into the caftle, where he defended himfelf with incre¬ 
dible 


tak es 
Sardis* 
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irery. Ptolemy king of Egypt, in the mean time, beinc 
deliver Achaus at all events, Sofibius , his prime mini' 
fter, conferred for that purpofe with one Bolts a Cretan , whc 
was well acquainted with the by-paths among the rocks on 
which the cattle of Sardis flood. Bolts , who had a relation and 
intimate friend of his named Cambylus , a captain of the Cretan 
mercenaries in the army of Antiocbus , undertook to prevail with 
him to favour the efcape of Achaus , and receiving ten talents 
from Sofibius , immediately proceeded to Sardis , being accom¬ 
panied by a meflenger, who carried a letter in cyphers from 
Sofibius to Achaus . The two Cretans having, by frequent mef- 
fa^es, prevailed on Achaus to truft himfelf to them, agreed to 
reveal the whole matter to Aniiochus , and to betray Achaus into 
his hands. Antiochus was overjoyed when they firft made their 
propofal, and promifed them moft ample rewards. Achates, to 
proceed with all poflible caution, told Bolts and Cambylus , that 
he would firft fend out three or four of his friends, and when 
he Ihould receive an account from them of their being fafely 
got out, he would then, and not till then, venture his own 
perfon. Accordingly he appointed three of his friends to go 
that night with Bolis and Cambylus , and when they were ready 
to depart, difguifed himfelf and joined them. They were all 
four difguifed, and one of them only took upon himfelf to un- 
derftand the Greek tongue, and to ferve as interpreter > which 
greatly perplexed Bolis and Cambylus , who could not be certain 
Achaus whether Achaus was there or no. Bolis at length obferving, 
betrayed that where the paths among the rocks were dangerous, three 


by two 


of them were very officious to the other, lending him their 


Cretans , hands to help him up and down, he concluded the perfon fo 

honoured to be Achaus ; and when they came to a certain place 
where fome foldiers were polled, Bolis clafped him about the 
middle, and gave the fignal agreed on. The foldiers immedi¬ 


ately put Achaus in irons, and carried him to Antiochus ; who, 
when he faw him loaded with chains, burft out into a flood of 
tears, and feemed to be touched with compaflion at the misfor¬ 
tunes of a man to whom he owed his crown. Motives of ftate, 
however, prevailing over his natural tendefnefs, he caufed him 
and put to to be beheaded that very morning, thereby puting an end to 
death. the war of Afia. All the A/iatic provinces, upon the death of 

lochu. 


Achaus , fubmitting, Antiochus committed the government of 
them to perfons in whom he could confide, and returned with 
his army to Antioch. . . 

Antiochus Antiochus having now greatly enlarged his dominions, turned 
recovers his arms the following year againft the Parthians , Arfaces , the 
Media and fon of that Arfaces who nad founded the Parthian empire, hav- 
P art hi a. ing lately conquered Media . Antiochus , after marching fafely 

thro’ the immenfe defarts, drove him from thence, and fpent the 
remainder of the year in fettling all things in their former or¬ 
der, and providing for the war. Early next fpring he marchec 
into Parthia , where he was as fuccefsful as he had been the 


year before in Media . 


He purfued Arfaces into Hyrcania , anc 

m*u!; 
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made himfelf matter of Syringis , the capital of that province. 

At aces, in the mean time, gathering what forces he could, at 
length affembled an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horfe, 
with which he oppofed Antiocbus ; who finding it impollible to 
overpower fo valiant an enemy, confented to a peace, which He con- 
was accordingly concluded on the following terms : That Ar- eludes a 
faces Ihould hold Parthia and Hyrcania , on condition of his peace 
alRfting Antiocbus to recover the other provinces which had with Ar- 

revolted. . faces. 

Antiocbus having thus concluded a peace with Arfaces , turned Makes 
his arms againft Eutbydcmus king of Batina, who had expelled war with 
Tbeodotus, the fon of that Tbeodotus who had ufurped the pro- die king 
vince. Antiocbus maintained a long war with Eutbydemus , and o fBafiria, 
on feveral occafions gave proofs of an extraordinary courage. 

At length, finding that the war was both tedious and unprofi¬ 
table, he confented to a peace ; and being taken with the ma- 
jeftic mien and agreeable converfation of the fon of Euthyde- 
mis , he gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and be¬ 
llowed on his father the title of king. Antiocbus having then 
received all the elephants of Eutbydemus , which was one of the 
articles of the peace, eroded mount Caucafus and entered India ; 
where having renewed his alliance with Sophagafemts king of He re- 
that country, and received likewife his elephants, he returned news his 
by the way of Arocbofia , Drangiana , and Car mania, fettling in alliance 
all thofe countries due order and difeipline. He patted the with the 
winter in Carmania , and thence returned by Pcrfia , Babylonia , king of 
and Mcfopota?nia to Antioch , having, in thefe expeditions, fpent India . 
leven years. Having, by the boldnefs of his attempts and the 
wifdom of his conduct, railed his reputation both in Europe 
and A)ia , he acquired the furname of Great; which he might 
have carried with glory to his grave, had he not unfortunately 
engaged in a war with the Remans .. 

Not long after the return of Antiocbus , Ptolemy Epiphanes , a He enters 
child of five years of age, fucceeded to the throne of Egypt ; into a co 11- 
which kingdom, at the fame time, was greatly diftra&cd by fedeiacy 
feveral fa£tions. Antiocbus , encouraged by the confulions in with Phi- 
that kingdom, entered into an alliance, with Philip king of [ip 0 f Ma- 
Hncedon^ with a defign of ttripping the infant^ king of his do- cedon a- 
minions, and dividing them between them. Philip was to have gainitthe 
Cana, Libya , Cyrene , and Egypt , and Antiocbus ail the reft, king of 
Antiocbus , in lefs than two campaigns, made an entire conqueft Egypt. 
of Ccele-Syria and Paleftine. As the fame of the Romans , who 
had now put an end to the fecond Punic war, began to fpread 
very extenfively, the guardians of the young king, finding The Ro- 
themfelves reduced to great lira its, fent an embafiy to Rome , masts un¬ 
offering the Romans the guardianfhipof their king, and the re- dertake 
gency of the kingdom during his minority; and left the fenate the guar- 
Ihould refufe the offer, they added, that the deceafed king had dianlhip 
recommended both to them at his death. The Romans , think- of the 
ing this would redound greatly to their glory, accepted of the young 
offer, and immediately required Antiocbus and Philip to deftft king, 
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from invading the dominions of their pupil. Marcus Mmtllu, 
Lepidus , who was one of the ambafladors fent to botii kings, 
went to Egypt , and took upon him the guardianfhip of the 
king and kingdom. Having regulated affairs there in the bef 
manner he could, he appointed Arijlomenes , an Acarnaniun , tc 
be chief minifter to the king, and then returned to Rome. An- 
tioebus paying but little regard to the threats denounced by the 
Roman ambafladors, frill kept poffeffion of Ccelc-Syria. and 


The Ep ryp 


arched into Afia Minor againft Attains 
During his abfence. Scopes , ail AEtolia 


Egyptian army, reduced all "Judea 
Jerufalen 


f 

■ i — o— 

ed feveral other 


reduce fe- cities, returned on the approach of winter to Alexandria. An- 
veral pro- iioebus, however, the following year, no fooner marched in per- 
vinces. fon into Ccsie-Syria , but the face of affairs was changed, and 

victory declared in his favour. Scopas , who returned with a 
He is de- powerful army, was defeated at Paneas near the fource of the 
feated by Jordan ; upon which he retreated to Sidon, where he fhut hira- 
Aniicchus . lelf up with ic,ooo of his men, all the reft having been killed 

or taken prifoners. Aniiochus , foon after, obliged him and the 
garrifon to furrender on terms of having only their lives l'pared, 
and difmifled them, ftript of their effects and quite naked, 
Gaza, which was next befieged, making for fome time a vi¬ 
gorous refiftance, he gave up the city, after he had taken it, 
to be plundered by his foldiers. Having then fecured the paflb 


Egypt 


The 


ing parts of Palcjl 
fubmit to ebus advanced towards their country, went out in crowdsto 
Antioibus , meet him, delivering to him the keys of their cities. At Jeru- 

Jalcm , the priefts and elders received him with great demon- 
ftrations of joy, and the Jcius joined bis forces in reducing 

% n i i • i i 11 "n 1 • r i i r\ a 
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Scop 


vileges and favours, having alfo in his eaftern expedition been 
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Mejop 


Egypt 


Afia Minor 


s 


during his 


abfence, be made propofals to them of a marriage between Cleo¬ 
patra his daughter, and the young king,, to be confummated 
as foon as they were of age, promiftng to give up thofe pro¬ 
vinces on the day of the nuptials by way of dowry with the 
young prineds. The treaty was accordingly concluded and 


him 


r yp 


who m- 


M,uor. 


The king, early the next fpring, fent his army to Sardis , under 
ir a the command of his two fous Ardyas and Mithridates , while he 
himfelf embarked with a large force on board a fleet of ioo gallic 
and 2oo other veffels of all lizes. As he failed along the coajf 
of Cilicia, Pamphylia , Lycia , and Carla, many maritime cities 
of thofe provinces voluntarily fubmitted to him. While he wu 


employed 


Ut the liege of Goracsjium^ a ftrong city Der 
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CUlcla and Pamphylia , which alone had refufed fo fubmit to 
him, he received an ernbafly from the Rhodians , who required 
him not to extend his conquefts farther. Antiochus reprdled 
his refentment, and fent ambafladors to Rhodes to renew the 
antient treaties which his anceftors -had made with that ftate; 

He at length took Coracefium by affault, and alfo reduced fe- 
veral other cities of Ionia and Mods’, but Caunus, Myndus , Ha- 
Uarnajfus , and the ifland of Samos , were preferved by the gooci 
offices of the Rhodians , and the large fupplies of men and pro- 
vifions which they fent them. Antiochus having reduced Ephe¬ 
fus , took up his winter quarters in that city, employing himfelf 
m concerting fuch meafures as were moil proper for accom- 

plifhing his vaft defigns. 

Smyrna, Lampfacus, and other Greek cities in Afta , refolved The free 
to oppofe Antiochus, and for this purpofe implored the protec-cities in 
tion of the Romans, who willingly granted it to them, and im- Afta im¬ 
mediately difpatched ambaffadors to the king. Before their ar- plore the 
rival, however, Antiochus had fent two detachments of his army protection 
to befiege Smyrna and Lampfacus, and with the reft had crof- of the /vo¬ 
ted the Hellefpont , and fcized all the Thracian Cberfonefe. Here mans. 
he made it his lirft bufmefs to rebuild and repeople the great A.itiochus 
city of Lyfunacbia, which then lay in ruins. As it was very feizes the 
commodioufly fituated, he propofed to make it the capital of a Thracian 
great kingdom, which he intended as a portion for his fecond Cberfo- 
ion Seleucus. While he was bufied in the reftoring of Lyfitna - nefe. 
clia, the Roman ambaffadors, with the deputies from the Greek 
cities in Afta, arrived in Thrace , and were received in an hof- 
pitable and polite manner by Antiochus ; but the Romans, in 
the firft conference, giving themfelves thofe imperious airs 
which they affumed wherever they came, Antiochus infilled, 
after much debate, that the Remans fhould not be his judges ; 
fo that the affembly broke up, without any fatisfadtioa being 
given on either fide. 

Mean while, a report being fpread that the young Ptolemy was Antiochus 
dead, Antiochus haftened on board his fleet to fake pofleffion of leaves 
Egypt, which he looked upon as his own. Having left his fan Thrace 
Seleucus with the army at Lyfimachia, he proceeded to Ephefus, with the 
and from thence to Lycia ; but being there informed that the intention 
report of Ptolemy s death was falfe, he dire&ed his courfe for of invad- 
the ifland of Cyprus, with a defign to feize it. _ In his way thi- ing Egypt . 
ther he was overtaken by a violent ftorm, which deftroyed a 
great many of his men and fhips, fo that he was forced to put 
in at Seleucia on the Cilician coafts, and from thence return to 
Antioch, without attempting any thing elfe that year. The report 
of Ptolemy’s death had been occafioned by the difeovery of a 
plot formed againft him by Scopas the Mtolian, who intended, 
after he had affaffinated him, to have feized the kingdom for 
himfelf; but was put to death, with his accomplices, by Arif- 
tomenes. 

Early the following fpring, Antiochus returned to Ephefus ; but 
he had "fcaree left Antioch, y/h,en Hannibal arrived there, daim- 
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Hannibal ing his protection. This great general had been obliged tfli 
puts him- abandon his native country by a Roman faCtion at Carthage, 
lelf under who difliked his proceedings, and were apprehenfive that he 
the pro- intended to embroil their republic at Rome. One of the fons 
teftion of of Antiochus kept Hannibal fome days at Antioch , being defirous 
Antiocbus, that he Ihould be prefent at the feftival celebrated near Daphne 
Bef. Ch. in honour of Apollo and Diana. Hannibal , as foon as the ce- 
195. remony was over, fet fail for Ephefus , and quickly determined 

the king to engage in a war with the Romans. 

Antiochus judging himfelf now able to cope with the Romany 
employed all that year and the following in making the necef- 
fary preparations lor a war with that republic. Hearing that 
Flaminius , who was at the head of the Roman troops in Greece, 
Was alfo making great preparations for a new war, which he 
fufpe&ed might be againft his fon. Seleucus, who was then at 
Lyjimachia , he fent deputies to Flaminius to propofe an alliance 
with Rome. Antiochus , by this embafly, defigned only to gain 
time, and difcover what the Romans were doing. Flaminius 
anfwered the envoys, that if their mafter defired to treat with 
the republic, he muft fend an embafly to Rome , as his own 
power was now expired. Antiochus not having yet finilhed the 
preparations he intended, fent Menippus , Hegefmax , and Lyftas, 
to Rome , to defire of the fenate, in his name, the friendlhip and 
alliance of the republic. 

who fends Thefe ambafl’adors, on their arrival at Rome , were not re- 
an embaf- ceived with that civility and regard which the dignity and re- 
{y to Rome, putation of their mafter required. The Romans, in an indi¬ 
rect manner, affronted them ; for they would not admit them 
Into the fenate, but referred them to the ten commiffionerSj 
who had been formerly fent into Macedonia to conclude a peace 
with Philip , and fettle the affairs of Greece. The ambaffadors 
appeared before this new court, where the debates were car¬ 
ried on with great warmth on both (ides. The ten commiffion- 
ers gave this final anfwer. Either let Antiochus forbear ever fet- 
ting foot in Europe , or expeCt that we (hall fend our troops 
over into Afta. The ambaffadors then declared, that their 
mafter would not enter into an alliance with Rome upon fuch 
dilhonourable terms, but would hazard a war rather than give 
up his antient right to vaft countries in Afta and Europe. 
The Romans , at the fame time, treated the ambaffadors that 
had arrived from the AJiatic ftates and princes with great kind- 
nefs, and told them, that the republic was determined to de¬ 
fend their liberties againft Antiochus . The fenate, however, did 


not then come to a final refolution, but fent three ambaffadors 
Hannibal to the king, who Was continually inftigated by Hannibal to 

hazard a war. 

Hannibal having ftill many friends at Carthage , endeavoured 


endea¬ 
vours to 


draw Car- alfo to engage the Carthaginians to break with Rome. For that 
tbave into purpofe he lent thither one Arijlo a "Tyrian merchant, who on 
aconfede- other occafions had executed feveral important commiffions foi 
-acy with him. He gave him his inftruclions, and without comnuttinl 
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any thing to writing, taught him feveral figns, by which he 
might fatisfy his friends that he a£ted in his name. Though 
Anjlo acfted with great caution, yet his bufinefs was quickly 
iufpe&ed by the Carthaginian fenate, who cited him to appear 
before them ; but as they had no proof for their fufpicions, they 
deferred the full confideration of the affair for fome days. An- 
fto in the mean time took an opportunity of efcaping; but be¬ 
fore he fet fail, he affixed the following words over the prefi- 
dent’s feat, Arifto had orders not to treat with private perfons> 
but with the fenate of Carthage. The Roman party immediately 
fent intelligence to Rome of the proceedings with regard to 
Arijlo. ■ 

Antiochus , in the mean time, without declaring himfelf open¬ 
ly, took lecret meafures for promoting the great defign he me¬ 
ditated. In order to ftrengthen himfelf by new alliances, he 
went to Raphia , and there married his daughter Cleopatra to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes , king of Egypt , and refigned to him, as her 
dowry, the provinces of Cnele-Syria and Palejline , but upon 
condition, that he himfelf fhould ft ill retain half the revenues 
of thofe provinces. On his return to Antioch , he gave his fe- 
fecond daughter Antiochis to Ariarathes , king of Cappadocia . 

He offered to beftow the third on Eumenes , king of Pergatnus ; 
but that prince refufed the match, contrary to the advice of his 
brothers. The event fufficiently proved, that herein he acted 
wifely. 

Antiochus , having celebrated thefe marriages, returned about Antiochus 
the middle of winter to Ephefus , and the following fpring invades 
marched againft the Piftdians , and made himfelf .matter of all Piftdia. 
the country round Selga, a city on the banks of the river Cejlrius. 

While Antiochus was in Piftdia , the Roman ambafladors, who 
had been fent into Afia , arrived at Pergamus , where they found 
king Eumenes ready to take up arms againft Antiochus. From The Ro- 
thence they proceeded to Ephefus to vifit Hannibal , being or- mans fend 
dered by the fenate to gain him over, if poffible, or at lead: by an embaft 
their civilities, to make Antiochus fufpedt him as keeping a fe- fy to An- 
cret intelligence with his enemies. Hannibal often appeared in tiochus . 
public with them, frequently converfed with them in private, 
and laftly even fuffered them to lodge with him in the fame 
houfe, which raifed fuch a jealoufy in Antiochus , that he no 
longer treated him with the fame confidence as formerly. At 
Aparnea the ambafladors had a conference with Antiochus ; but 
as the Romans were too proud to abate any thing of their pre- 
tenfions, and infifted on Antiochus ’s confining himfelf to Afta y 
on his giving up fome cities which he actually pofi'efled, and his 
renouncing all his rights in Europe, the interview was foon at 
an end, without any thing being concluded. 

The king, about the fome time, received the melancholy 
news of the death of his fon Antiochus , a young prince, who 
had already given fuch fhining proofs of wifdom, goodnefs, and 
other royal virtues, that he was univerfally beloved. What 
heightened the king’s grief on this occafion, was a report fpread 
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abroad, that he, growing jealous of his rifing merit, had caufed 
him to be poifoned by the eunuchs of his court. Though this 
report had no good foundation, it was neceflary to deftroy it by 
the appearance of an extraordinary grief. When Antiochus ar¬ 
rived at Ephefus , Hannibal foon found that he was not the fame 
favourite as formerly} for the king, under pretence of grief, 
ihut himfelf up in his palace, and refufed him admittance. An - 
tiochns fpent his whole time in private conferences with a favou¬ 
rite courtier named Minio , who had no knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and judged of his matter’s war with the Romans only by 
the victories he had gained in the eaft. The Roman ambafla- 
dors, on occasion of the king’s grief, having retired to Perga- 
nius, Minio prevailed with Antiochus to fend for them, under¬ 
taking to anfwer them in his name. When they arrived, he 
treated them with more haughtinefs than Antiochus himfelf 
would have done: he urged in behalf of his mafter’spretenfions, 
that he had as good a right to the countries poneffed by the 
eattern Greeks , whom he or his anceftors had conquered, as the 
Remans had to thofe of the weftern Greeks in Italy and Sicily. 
Minio neverthelefs declared, that his matter was ready to give 
up his claim to fome Greek cities in Aft a, and confent that Cy- 
ztcus, Byzantium , and Rhodes fhould remain free, and be at li¬ 
berty to enter into an alliance with Rome : but the ambaffadors 
ftill infifting that Ionia and JEclis fhould partake of the common 
liberty of Greece , which Antiochus would not confent to, they 
returned to Italy , leaving matters in the fame tttuation they had 
found them on their firft arrival. 

Antiochus The inftant they were gone, Antiochus held a council on the 
refolvcs prefent affairs, in which every one exclaimed againft the Bo¬ 
on a war mans, knowing that to be the beft method of making their court 
with tbs to their king. Alexander of Acarnania , who had formerly 
Romans, ferved Philip , and was now in great favour with Antiochus , af- 

fured the king, that the Macedonians would join him as foon as 
he landed in Greece } Nabis, tyrant of Sparta , he faid, would 
join him with all his forces } and the Aitolians , who were exaf- 
perated againft the Romans , would unanimoully declare for him. 
An tiochus , being jealous of Hannibal , did not admit him to this 
council; but that general afterwards taking an opportunity of 
declaring to the king, that when a boy he had fworn at the altar 
to be a perpetual enemy to the Romans , by that declaration in 
fome meafure regained his confidence. 

At the perfunfion of the AEtoiians , the king foon after went 
with a finall body of men into Greece , whither he was attended 
by Hannibal, who infifted, that the fiireft way to diftrefsthe 
Romans would be to carry the war directly into Italy. Antiochus , 
however, from a mean jealoufy neglecting this advice, foon 
found himfelf unable to oppofe the Romans in Greece , and the 
following year, as v/e have mentioned in the hiftory of JEtolia , 
was obi 


Soon 


liged to return with difgrace to Afta. 

1 after his return, he failed with his f 


fleet to the 'Thracian 
Gherjonefc , where he fortified Lyfimachia , Sejlos, Abydos, and 
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(he other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans 
from crolling the Hcllefpont into Afia. Upon the intelligence 
that the Roman fleet had appeared oft* Delos, Antiochus returned 
to Ephefus, and fent his fleet in fearch of the enemy, with or¬ 
ders to engage them. Polyxenidas , the Syrian admiral, fooh His fleet 
found the Roman fleet, and an engagement enfued, in which defeated 
he was defeated with the lofs of 30 fhips taken and 10 funk, by that o 
The Romans loft but one (hip, which was taken in the very the Ro - 
beginning of tiie action; but the whole crew leaped over board, mans. 
and efcaped flavery by lwimming to the Roman veflels. The 
Roman admiral, after having blocked up the port of Ephefus for 
fome time, retired to Cana, a port in M.yfia , where he drew his 
fhips on fhore for the enfuing winter. Antiochns , hearing that 
his fleet had been defeated at Corycus , haftened to the fea coafts, 
and applied himfelf with great care to the fitting out a new 
fleet, and fent Hannibal to Syria, to bring from thence the 
Syrian and Phoenician fleets. He fent his foil Seleucus with part 
of the army into ALtolia , to watch the Reman fleet, and keep 
that country in awe; and he put the reft of the troops into 
winter-quarters in Phrygia. 

The following year, the Romans gave the command of the 
army againft Antiochns to L. Cornelius Scipio , and of the fleet to 
l. /Emilias Rbegillus. Scipio Africanus ferved under his brother 
as lieutenant, and Hannibal at the fame time being a fubaltern 
under Antiochus , the general attention on this account was 
greatly raifed. The two Scipios , being in hafte to pafs over 
into Afia, g ranted a truce of fix months to the Mtolians , who 
were now weary of the war, which to them had proved very- 
unfortunate. Upon their arrival at Amphijfa in Hoejfaly, Acilius, 
who was befieging that place, refigned the command of his 
two legions to the conful, who had brought with him from 
Italy 13000 men, including auxiliaries and volunteers. Livius , 
the Roman admiral, in the mean time, had failed to the Hellef- 
pont, and made himfelf mafter of Sejios on the fide of Europe, 
and invefted Abydos on the oppofite fhore. While Livius was 
thus employed, Polyxenidas , the Syrian admiral, by pretending 
to deliver the fleet under his command to his countryman Pau- 
fiftratusy the commander of the Rhodian fleet, filled him with, 
fuchfecurity, that he furprized him, and deftroyed almoft his 
whole fquadron : this difafter obliged Livius to'raife the fiege of 
Abydos. After ravaging the territory in the neighbourhood of 
Phocaa, he failed to Samos , where he was joined by twenty 
new gallies from Rhodes . With this reinforcement he failed to >• 

Epbejus, and after infulting the fleet in that harbour, challenged 
them to an engagement on fhore ; but they declining it, he re¬ 
turned to Samos , and refigned the command to /Emilius his fuc- 
ceflor. /Emilius, after appearing before Ephefus and Patara, 
without, however, effecting any thing, returned with his fleet 
to Sa?r.os. 

Antiochus and Seleucus, in the mean time, invaded the king¬ 
dom of Pergamus in two different places. While Seleucus be- 
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invades 
the king¬ 
dom of 


Antiochui fieged the capital city, which was named Per gam us, the king, 

who had in his army 4000 Gauls, employed them in plundering 
and laying wafle the country. Eumenes , hearing that his do¬ 
minions were invaded, failed back immediately to the port of 
Perganus, El/ea, and landing there, reached his capital before the enemy 

had notice of his march. The Roman and Rhodian fleets fol¬ 
lowing him without delay, and news arriving, that the Scip'm 
were advancing through Macedon , Antiochus began to be alarm¬ 
ed, and entrenching himfelf near El tea, fent an embafly to 
JEmilius , defiring him to enter into a treaty with him. Mmi- 
lius , thinking it would greatly redound to his glory to conclude 
a peace before the Scipios arrived, readily hearkened to the pro- 
pofal; but Eumenes prevailed on him to return this anfwer, that 
nothing could be determined till the arrival of the Scipios ; Anti- 
ochus, hereupon, leaving his fon to ravage the kingaom of Per- 
gamus , marched into the country of Proas , and encamped at 


the foot of mount Ida, the Roman admiral and Eumenes follow¬ 
ing him thither to protect their allies. Mean while, 10:0 
Achaan foot, and 300 horfe, entering the city of Pergamus 
under the command of an experienced officer named Diophams , 
behaved with fuch gallantry as to oblige Seleucus to raife 
the fiege of that city, and to quit the dominions of Eumenes. 
Antiochus , after ravaging part of Proas , finding that he could 
not make himfelf matter of Adramytthm , returned to Sardis. 
After he had evacuated Proas, the confederate fleets failed back 
to Samos , from whence Eumenes failed to the Hellefpont , and 
the Rhodian admiral returned home. The latter foon after at¬ 
tacked and entirely defeated Hannibal, who had arrived with a 
Syrian fleet on the coaft of Pamphylia. 
ar,d en- Antiochus , being now fenfible of the imminent danger he was 

deavours in, ufed his utmoft endeavours to engage all the powers of Afta 
to bring in the war. He began with Prufias king of Bithynia , whole 
over Vm- alliance was at the fame time follicited by the Scipios : Prufias 
fas king continued for fome time wavering between Antiochus and the 

Romans , till a new embafly quite fixed him; Livius , the late 
admiral of the Roman fleet, came to Bithynia , and made fuch 
propofals to him, in the name of the republic, as prevented him 
from entering into any engagements with the king of Syria. 

Antiochus now meditated chiefly how he might beft oppofe 
the pafiage of the Romans into Afta, which he concluded would 
be beft effected by his being matter of the fea. With this view 
he came to Ephejus, where there were a great many ftlips, all 
well equipped, and ftored with arms and provifions. 
ordered Polyxenidas to fail out, and venture another engage¬ 
ment, he himfelf marched, and invefted the city of Colophon. 
The Colophonians folliciting the affiftance of /Emilias, he left 
Samos , and failed to the ifland of Pros, where he was informed 
that Polyxenidas was waiting fop him off Myonefus , a maritime 
city of Ionia. Mmilius failed towards him with his fhips in line 
of battle, and an engagement enfuing, he gained a compleat 

victory over the Syri&n fleet, deftroyipg 39, or, according to 
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accounts, 42 of their gallies, and taking 13, with the lofs 
of only two of his own. The victory was chiefly owing to an 
invention of the Rhodians , who hung out at the prows of their 
gallies cauldrons full of combuftible and burning materials, 
which terrified the Syrians , and threw them into diforder. 

The news of this defeat fo affected Antiochus , that, as if he The im- 
had been deprived of his judgment, he took fuch meafures as prudent 
were quite oppofite to his intereft. He immediately fent orders conduftof 
10 his forces in Lyjimachia , and the other cities of the Hellefpont , Antiochus . 
to return to Afta , though Lyftmachia alone, if well garrifoned, 
might have flopped for a long time the whole confular army. 

His troops, in confequence of his orders, abandoned thofe cities 
fo precipitately, that they left behind them great magazines of 
ammunition and provifions, which the Romans found in fuch 
great plenty, that they feemed to have been prepared exprefsly 
for the ufe of their army. Antiochus , about the fame time, 
raifed the fiege of Colophon , and retired firfl: to Sardis , and then 
to his fon-in-law Ariarathes , king of Cappadocia , making it his 
chief bufinefs to aflemble as great a land army as he could. 

As the Romans found no enemies at the Hellefpont to difpute The Ro~ 
their paflage, they crofled over in good order, by the care of mans enter 
Eumenes and the Rhodians. The Romans ftopt for fome time a t 4 fin. 

Troy, which city they looked upon as the place they had ori- Bef- Ch. 
ginally fprung from, and were highly pleafed to fee themfelves I 9°*' 
in the antient abode of their forefathers. Antiochus no fooner 
heard that the Romans had entered Afia , than he was feized 
with frefh terror ; and being fully convinced that fome deity 
was contriving his ruin, he turned all his thoughts on peace. 

He accordingly fent an embafly to the Roman camp, and offered 
to deliver up to the Romans the cities of Lampfacus , Smyrna , and 
Alexandria , and to evacuate fuch places in Ionia and Molls as the 
Romans had demanded; and laftly, that he would confent to 
pay half the expence which Rotne had been at in bringing the 
war into Afia. Heraclides , the head of the embafly, who was a Antiochus 
Byzantine , was defired to make his court chiefly to Africanus , fe nds aa 
and to aflure him in private, that Antiochus was ready to reftore embafly 
him his fon, whom he had lately made a prifoner; that all the to the 
king of Syria s treafures were at his fervice ; and that he was Seif os. 
willing to fhare with him his dominion^, and whatever elfe he- 
had. Africanus , when Heraclides difciofed his inftru&ions to 
him, returned him a friendly anfwer; but declared, that as a 
fervant of the public, he could not of himfelf promife anything 
to the king. The final anfwer of the council to Heraclides 
was, that peace would not be granted to Antiochus , unlefs he 
defrayed the whole expence of the war, reftored liberty in ge¬ 
neral to all the Greek cities in Afia , and relinquifhed all Afia 011 
this fide mount ’Taurus. Antiochus , judging that worfe terms of 
peace could not be prefcribed to him if he were conquered, 
turned all his thoughts to the neceflary preparations for oppofing 
the enemy, and encamped near Thyatira in Lydia with all his 

forces. 
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Mean while, the Romans advancing to Elaa, a city fubjeft 
tQ Eumenes , that king immediately waited on_ the Scipios, and 
then returning to Pergamus , Tent from thence all manner of 
provifions for the army, which he foon after joined with all his 
forces. Scipio Africanus , in the mean time falling Tick, was 
conduced to Elaa, which Antiochus no fooner heard of, than 
he lent his fon to him without ranfom; a moft noble inftance of 
generality in an enemy, j Scipio, after embracing his fon a long 
time in his arms, ftri&ly charged the perfon who conduced 
him to return his moft hearty thanks to Antiochus, and to tell 
him, that the only teftimony he could give of his gratitude was, 
to advife him not to hazard a battle till he was recovered, and 
returned to the camp. Antiochus , to avoid an engagement for 
fome time, accordingly retired from Thyatira, and eroding the 
river Hmnus, encamped near Magnejia at the foot of mount 
Sipylus. The Romans foon after arriving, encamped within two 
miles and a half of his entrenchments, and in a few days a ge¬ 
neral engagement enfued, Scipio being eager to engage, even in 
the abfence of his brother. The army of Antiochus, according 
to Livy, confifted of 70,000 foot, 12,000 horfe, and 54 ele¬ 
phants. The Roman army did not amount to 30,000 men, 
horfe and foot, whereof 2000 were left to guard the camp. 

He is en- A thick fog rifrng in the morning of the battle, the Iky grew 
tirely de- fodark, that it was not pollibJe for the king’s foldiers todilHn- 
feated at guilh one another, and, a&in concert, on account of their great 
Magnejia. extent. The damp alfo, occafioned by this fog, flackened the 

firings of the Syrian bows, and foftened their flings and the 
thongs which were ufed for throwing javelins. The armed 
chariots, which Antiochus had placed in the front of his firft 
line, and had flattered himfelf would throw the enemy into con- 
fufion, firft occafioned the defeat of his own forces. King 
Eumenes, who knew both where their ftrength and weaknefs 
lay, oppofed himfelf to them with the Cretan archers, the 
flingers, and horfe who difeharged javelins, ordering them to 
charge in fmall platoons, and to Ihout as loud as poflible all the 
while. His orders being obeyed, the horfes in the chariots 
were fo frightened, that they could no longer be kept in order, 
but turned on their own troops, which occafioned a great con- 
fufion in that quarter. Thofe in the Syrian army, who were 
at a diftance, hearing the noife and outcries, and not knowing 
the caufe of them, were ftruck with no fmall terror. The 
Roman cavalry advancing, fell on thofe whom the chariots had 
put in diforder, and eafily routed them. The legionaries, 
about the fame time, driving the elephants of Antiochus upon 
their own phalanx, threw that body into diforder, which was 
followed with the total rout of the whole army. The Syrians 
for fome time fought with great bravery, and had even forced 
the left wing of the Romans to fly to their camp; but the enemy 
returning to the charge, Antiochus fled, and was followed by 
bis troops: the Romans , walking over heaps of dead bodies, 
attacked and plundered the Syrian camp. The riches found in 

it 
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it are not to be defcribed j but the taking of it coft the Romans 
an ew battle, which proved more fatal to the Syrians than that 
• ^ field ; for the Romans having, in fpite of a moil defperate 
leiiftance, forced the entrenchments, gave no quarter, but put 
all to the fword without diftin&ion. Of the Syrians were {lain 
in the battle, in the purfuit, and in the plunder of the camp, 
o ooo foot and 4000 horfe; 1400 men were taken prifoners, 
and 15 elephants. The Romans loft only 300 foot, and 25 

horfe. * 

Antiochus , with part of the forces that remained, retired ' 
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{n from whence he foon marched to rejoin his fon Seleucus , who ties de- 

liad fled to Apamea, a 
palled mount Taurus 


of them 


clare for 
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the Romans-. 



Magnefta , Trallis , Magnefu 


mans 


Antiochus , now judging it in vain to oppofe the 
jum Antipater , his brother’s. fon, and Zeuxis, who 

had been governor of Lydia and Phrygian to the Romans to fue 
for peacet which was accordingly granted them. Africanus, 
to whom they applied, told them the refolutions of the council. 


We 


preffed 


‘ is owing to the gods, and therefore {hall treat the vanquilhed 
‘ w ith moderation. Antiochus {hall obtain a peace on the foU Articles of 


!( 




peace be- 


'* mount Taurus , pays us 15,000 Eubaic talents for the expences tween An- 
‘ of the war, 500 down, 2500 vyhen the fenate and people {hall Hoc has 
* confirm the articles, and 1000 more every year for twelve and the 
1 years together $ that he pays Eumcncs 400 talents which he Romans • 

1 owes him, and what remains due for corn, which his father 
‘ fent to the king of Syria, It is likewife the pleafure of the 
‘ council that you deliver up to us Hannibal the Carthaginian , 

‘ fhoas the Mtolian ., Mmpochus the Acarnanian , and Philo 
‘ and Eubulis two Chalcidians , and likewife. twenty fuch hof- 


tages as we {hall chufe, 

{hall' 




Antiochus , the king’s 


All thefe conditions being accepted, L . Cotta was lent to 
W with the ambafladors of Antiochus , to obtain the ratinca- 
on of the treaty. Soon after, the 500 talents were payed the 
inful at EpheJuSy and hoftages were given for the remainder of 
te payment, and the fecurity of the other articles of the treaty, 
be inftant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a treaty 
as on foot, concluding that they {hould be facnficed .by it, 
icy provided for their own fafety, by retiring before it was 
included. The Roman fenate, after ordering all the hoftages, 
veept Antiochus , to be changed every year, confirmed the 


1 in the capitol. 
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to the Rhodians , and all the reft, that had belonged to Anth 
chits , beftowed upon Eumencs. 

Antioch us Antiochus did not long furvive his downfal: being greatly puz 
plunders zled how to raife the fum which he was to pay the Romans , h 
the tern- made a progrefs through the eaftern provinces, in order to lev 
pie of Ju- the tribute which they owed him, leaving the regency of Syri 
titerBelus, to his fon Seleucus , whom he declared his fucceiTor. Upon hi 

* ' • t t t • /• Ti f t i r* 1 « . _ 


and arrival in the province of Elymais , hearing that a confiderabl 

treafure. was lodged in the temple of 'Jupiter Belus , he enterei 
the temple in the dead of the night, and feized on all the riches 
upon a falfe pretence, that the inhabitants of the province hac 
ss fiain. rebelled againft him. The populace, highly exafperated at thi; 
jBef. Chr. lacrilege, rofe up in arms, and flew him with all his followers 
187. This is the account of St. Jerom, upon the teftimony of Strabo : 

hut, according to Aurelius Viftor^ after his defeat he gave him- 
felf up to all manner of debauchery, and was killed at an en¬ 
tertainment by one of his guefts, whom he had ftruck and 
abufed. Antiochus died in the 37th year of his reign, and 
of his age, and is highly commended by moft of the antient 
hiftorians for his humanity, clemency, and liberality. His ex¬ 
traordinary regard for juftice appears from a decree, which he 
is faid to have enacted, giving his fubjects permiffion, and even 
commanding them, not to obey his orders when they interfered 
with the laws. His great exploits and misfortunes were foretold 
by the prophet Daniel*. 

Seleucus Seleucus , furnamed Philopater , or, as Jofephus ftiles him, 
Rbihpater. Soter , fucceeded his father Antiochus. This prince reigned ele¬ 
ven years and fome months ; but made a very poor figure, hy 
reafbn of the low ftate to which the Syrian empire had been re¬ 
duced by the Romans , and the exorbitant fum of 1000 talents, 
which he was obliged to pay annually, by virtue of the treaty of 
peace between the king his father and that republic. Seleucus 
plundered the temple of Jerufalem^ and heaven did not long defer 
punifhing him for his Tacrilegious attempt, by that very hand 
which he had employed in it. Antiochus , the fon of Antiochus 
the great, having been thirteen years at Rome , was fent for by 
his brother Seleucus , who offered his own fon Demetrius , then 
but ten years.of age, by way of exchange. The affair was 
warmly debated in the Roman fenate, but at length the exchange 


Hei 


poi- 


was accepted, and Antiochus fet out for Afia about the fame 
time that the young Demetrius fet out for Rome. During the 
foned. abfencc of the two heirs to the crown, HeUodorus , his prime 
Bef. Chr. minifter, who had gone to Jerusalem to plunder the temple, 


176. 


thinking this a fair opportunity for feizing the throne, poifoned 
Seleucus , and placed the crown on his own head. It is manifeii 
from the fecond book of Maccabees , and alfo from Jofephus, 


* Liv. lib. xxxviii. Polyb. legat. 


33, Appian. in Syriac, p. n 2 - 
Juilin. lib. xxxi. Aurel. Vi£fc. Diod. Sic, 1 & 2 Maccab, Dan. chap. 


xi. Jofeph. Anticp lib, xii. 


that 
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that Seleucus , fome years before his death, was in pofleffion of 
Ctek-Syria , Pbcenice i and 'Judea ; but by what means, or on 
what.occafion, thefe provinces became fubjedt to him, we find 

no where mentioned. 

Antiocbus , the brother of Seleucus , _ on his arrival at Athens , in Antiocbus 
his way to Afta, was informed of his brother’s death, and that Epiphanes. 
jUiodorus had feized the crown, and was fupported by a ftrong 
party ; but that another party was forming in favour of Ptolemy y 
w ho claimed the kingdom of Syria in right of his mother, the late 
king’s lifter. Hereupon, Antiocbus had recourfe to Eumenes , king 
of Pergatnus, and his brother Attains, whofeated him on the 
throne, after having expelled Heliodorus . On his being fettled on, 
the throne, he afliimed the name of Epiphanes , that is, illujirious , 
which title wa% never worfe applied; the whole conduct of his 
lifelhewing, that the epithet of vile, or defpicable , given him by 
the prophet Daniels fuits better with his charadter. Polybius and 
Pbi/arcbus , who were his cotemporaries, and alfo Livy and Di¬ 
odorus Siculus , tell us, that he ufed frequently to go out of his His extra¬ 
palace, accompanied by two or three of his domeftics, and vagant 
ramble about the ftreets of Antioch ; that he fpent whole days behavi- 
in the fhops of goldfmiths and engravers, difputing with them our. 
about the myfteries of their trades, which he ridiculoufly pre¬ 
tended to understand as well as they ; that he was not afhamed 
to ftoop fo low as to converfe with the dregs of the people, and 
mix indifcriminately with them in the places to which they 
reforted, drinking and caroufing with them, though he had 
never feen them before; that when he heard of any young 

rakes met together on a party of pleafure, he ufed to intrude 

himfelf, and join in all their wanton frolics, without any re¬ 
gard to common decency; that fometimes, diverting himfelf of 
his royal robes, and putting on a Roman gown, he run from 
ftreet to ftreet, as he had feen done in the elections of magi- 
ftrates at Rome , taking fome by the hands, embracing others, 
and begging all he met to favour him with their votes, letting 
wp fometimes for edile, and fometimes for tribune. We are 
likewife told, that he was much given to drunkennefs, that he 
fquandered away great part of his revenues in riotous excelies, 
and when intoxicated with liquor, would run wildly through 
the ftreets, throwing money by handfuls among the populace. 

At other times he appeared in a Roman gown, with a garland 
of rofes on his head, and in that garb walked about the meets, 
quite unaccompanied; if any one offered to follow nun, he was 
fure to be pelted with ftones, which he carried under his gown 
for that purpofe. He ufed often to go into the public baths 
among the common people, where he committed fuch extrava¬ 
gancies, as made everybody defpife him; fo that, inftead of 
Epiphanes , his fubjccts bellowed on him the title of Epimanes, 

or the madman . . „ , . r 

His filler Cleopatra , who was queen of Egypt , dying foon 

after his accelfion to the throne, the guardianlhip or her young 

foa was committed to Rulcvus an eiuiuch, and the adman ra¬ 
tion. 
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tion of affairs to Lennaus , an Egyptian nobleman of great dl- 
ffinclion. The new regents immediately demanded Ccele-Syrk 
and Palejline of Antioch us ^ and this demand foon occafioned a 
war between the two crowns. Before the rupture, the king of 
Egypt being declared of age, Antiochus fent Apollonius , one of 
the chief noblemen of his court, with the character of ambaffa- 
dor, to aflift at the folemnity of his coronation. The real mo¬ 
tive of this embaffy was to difcover the defigns of the Egyptian 
court, and the meafures they were taking with regard to the 
provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palejline. Apollonius , on his re¬ 
turn, informing him that war was intended againft him, he 
Went by fea to 'Joppa , and vifiting the frontiers towards Egypt, 
put them into a Irate of defence. In this progrefs he took Je¬ 
rusalem in his way, the Jews receiving him with the greateft 
acclamations, little judging that they were foon to experience 
bis tyranny. From Jerufalem he went into Phcenice , and hav¬ 
ing fettled all things in tne places he palled through, he return¬ 
ed to Antioch , which city he was foon obliged to quit, to quell 
an infurrection in Cilicia. The revenues of Mallns and Tarfus , 
two cities in that province, having been allotted to Antiochh , 
one of the king’s concubines, the inhabitants role up in arms, 
and committed great diforders; Antiochus therefore haftened 
thither in perfon to appeafe the fedition. 

Antiochus , having greatly advanced his warlike preparations, 
thought it prudent not to defer the war againft the Egyptians , 
but to carry it into their country, inftead of waiting for it in his 
own. He imagined, that as Ptolemy was then but lixteen years 
of age, he fhould be able to bring him to what terms he pieafed, 
efpecially as the Romans , under whofe protection the Egyptians 
had put themfelves, were then engaged in a war with Perfeus 
king of Macsdon. To keep as fair with Rome as the cafe would 
admit, he fent an embaffy thither, to pay the arrears of the 
tribute that was due to the republic, and, at the fame time, to 
lay before the fen ate the right he had to the provinces of Ccele- 
Syria and Palejline , then in his pofieiiion. The Romaics re¬ 
ceived his ambaffadors very gracioufly, defrayed their expences, 
and made them prefents of a confiderabie value. They alio 
renewed the alliance made betwixt their republic and his father; 
but returned no anfwer to his reprefentations concerning Cech- 
Syria and Palejline. 

He in- Antiochus , before his ambaffadors returned from Rome , put 

vades himfelf at the head of his army, and marching to the frontiers 
Egypt. of Egypt , defeated the army of Ptolemy between mount Cafiits 

and Pelufium. After this victory, he fortified his frontiers fo 
well on that fide, that they ever after checked the Egyptians in 
all their efforts to recover thofe provinces. 

His fe- Having fpent the whole winter at Tyre, Antiochus , the follow- 
coiiu ex- ing fpring, gained a fecond victory over the forces of Ptolemy , 
petition took Pelufium , and led his army into the very heart of Egypt. 
into Egypt. In the late battle, he had it in his power to have deftroyed 

the whole Egyptian army; but he rode about the field, and 

reft rained 
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jeftrained his men from the (laughter, which clemency gained 
him the hearts of the Egyptians ; fo that he eafily made himfelf 
mafter of the whole country, except Alexandria , which held 
out againft him. In this fecond invafion Pbilometor fell into the Ptolemy 
hands of the conqueror, who carried him with him to Memphis , falls into 
and affe&ed for fome time to be extremely careful of the inter eft his hands, 
of the young king; but when he faw himfelf in poffeflion of the 
country, he feized all that was valuable for himfelf, pillaged the 
cities, and caufed fuch terrible deflations as are not to be ex- 
preflcd. It was about this time that Antiochus took Jerufalem, 
profaned the temple, and miferably haraffed the Jews, as is 
mentioned in the books of Maccabees. 

The Alexandrians , feeing their king in the hands of Antiochus , Ptolemy 
placed his younger brother on the throne, giving him the fur- Euergeter 
name of Euergetes, which was afterwards changed into Phyfcon , placed on 
or great bellieel , his luxury and gluttony having made him re- the'throne 
markably corpulent. On his amending the throne, Cineas and of Egpt. 
Cumanus were appointed his chief minifters. Antiochus , under 
pretence of reftoring the depofed king, made a third expedition 
into Egypt. Having defeated the Alexandrians in a fa-fight 
near Pelujium , he advanced with a powerful army to Alexandria. 

The young king, dreading the confequences of a fiege, pre¬ 
vailed with the Greek ambafladors, who were then at his court, 
to interpofe their mediation, which they readily agreed to. 

Antiochus received them very kindly, and proved to them his 
right to Cade-Syria and Palestine ; but, under pretence of wait¬ 
ing for two perfons who were abfent, deferred entering upon a 
negotiation, and proceeding to Alexandria, laid fiege to the city. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, in this extremity, implored the prote&ion of 
the Romans , who, confidering that it would be dangerous to 
fuffer Antiochus to unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria , fent 
three ambafladors to Egypt, to order Antiochus and Ptolemy , in 
the name of the fenate, to fufpend all hoftilities, and put an 
end to the war. In the mean time ambafladors arrived at Alex¬ 


andria from Rhodes , to effeft a reconciliation between the two 
kings. When they addrefled Antiochus in favour of Euergetes , 
he interrupted them, and declared that the kingdom belonged 
to Philometor the elder brother, with whom he had concluded a 
peace, and that if they would reftore the crown to him, the 
war would be ended at once. The refiftance he met with at 


Alexandria had made him change his planj and concluding, 
that the fureft way to compafs his defign would be to engage 
the two brothers in a war againft each other,. with this^ view he 
raifed the fiege of Alexandria , and at Memphis put Phiiotneior in Jntiochus 
poffeflion of the whole kingdom, except Pelujium, which he retlores 
retained. Having thus fettled things agreeable to his new Pbilome- 
fcheme, he returned to Antioch. met or. 


Philometor , being at length roufed from the deep lethargy 

into which his indolence and effeminacy had plunged him, had 

penetration enough to fee into Antiochus *s defign. He imme- - 

uiately therefore (exit to his brother a entreating hiiij to lay afide 

all 
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all animofity, and make a thorough reconciliation, left Antio- 
chus, taking advantage of their domeftic feuds, fhould difpoflefs 
The two them both* of the kingdom. Ptoletny Pbyfcon readily embraced 
Ptolemies the propofal, and an accommodation was effedled, by which 
agree to the two brothers agreed to reign jointly. The two brothers, 
reign not doubting but Antiochus would foon invade the kingdom 
jointly, anew, fent to hire fome auxiliaries in Greece , which was a very- 

prudent ftep; for Antiochus , hearing of their reconciliation, 
fell into a great rage, and refolved to employ the whole force of 
his kingdom againfl: both. 

Accordingly, early in the fpring, having fent his fleet to fe- 
cure the ifland of Cyprus , he marched with a powerful army 
towards Egypt , to feize it for himfelf. On his arrival at Rhu 
nolocura , he was met by ambafladors from Philometor , who con¬ 
jured him to fuller him peaceably to enjoy the crown, which he 
wore by his favour. Antiochus haughtily replied, that he would 
not grant peace to either of the brothers, but upon condition 
that the ifland of Cyprus , the city of Pelufium , with all the 
lands on that branch of the Nile on which it Hood, and the pro¬ 
vinces of Cade-Syria and Pale/line , were delivered up to him for 
'Antiochus ever. The anfwer to his demand not being fatisfa&ory, he 
again in- entered Egypt in a hoftile manner; and having reduced the 
vades whole country as far as Memphis^ received there the fubmiflion 
Egypt- of moft of the other cities and provinces. 

From Memphis he marched towards Alexandria , with a delign 
to befiege that city ; but when he arrived within four miles of 
the city, he was met by the Roman ambafladors, who Ihewed 
him the decree of the fenate. As Antiochus , while he was an 


hoftage at Ro?ue , had contracted a great familiarity with one of 
the ambafladors, named Popilius , when he came up to him he 
offered him his hand, which the proud Roman refufed, infilling 
that he fhould comply with the orders of the fenate, before he 
Heiscom-would look upon him as his friend: Antiochus faying that he 
pe«led by would advife with his council about the decree, Popilius imme- 
the Ro- diately drew a circle round him in the fand with his Half, and 
mans to in a peremptory tone faid, “ You fhall not go out of this circle, 
leave that “ till you either accept or rejed the propofal I have made to 
kingdom. £< you.” After hefitating a moment, Ahtiochus gave the follow¬ 
ing anfwer, which would have better become a Have than a 
great king: <e Popilius , I will do what your republic expeCls 
“ from me.” He had no fooner fpoke, than all the three am- 
bafladors offered him their hands at once. 


4C 


You fhall not go out of this circle, 


Antiochus accordingly evacuated Egypt , and alfo reftored Cy¬ 
prus to the Ptolemies: but being highly provoked to fee himfelf 
obliged to quit a kingdom, which he looked upon as his own, 
He vents he vented his rage againfl: the yews and the unhappy city of Je- 
his rage rufalem. After feveral of his generals had been defeated, and 
upon Je - the armies they commanded cut in pieces by Judas Maccabaus , 
rvfalem. Antiochus tent, at length, Lyfias , one of the greatell lords of his 

court, to compleatthe abolition of the law of God, and the de- 
flruclion of its few defenders. The Syrian army, defigned for 

this 
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this purpofe, confifted of 60,000 men, which alarming the fuf- 
picions of Tiberius Gracchus , whom the Roman fenate° had lent 
to vifit all the kings and free ftates in the eaft, he went to An¬ 
tioch to watch the defigns of the king. During his ftay in that 
city, Antiochus , hearing that the Roman general, P. zEmilias 
after conquering Macedon , had celebrated games at Amphipolis* 
caufed the fame to be exhibited at Daphne near Antioch. Hav¬ 
ing invited fpettators from all parts, and, at an immenfe ex¬ 
pence, brought to Daphne the beft attors and moft fkilful work¬ 
men in Europe and Afia , he celebrated the games with incredi¬ 
ble pomp and magnificence, a particular account of which is 
given us by Polybius *. But moft of the fpettators were more 
offended at the mean and unbecoming behaviour of the king, 
than pleafed with all the reft. Antiochus behaved towards Grac¬ 
chus with the meaneft flattery; he attended him like a flave, and 
even offered to refign his crown to him, which offer the Roman 
rejetted with the utmoft indignation; and judging of the king 
by what he had feen of him,, acquainted his republic, that they 
had no reafon to be apprehenfive of his fchemes. 

Antiochus , foon after the celebration of the games, being in¬ 
formed that the "Jews had entirely cut off his army, he" in a 
great rage aflembled all his troops, with the refolution of de- 
ftroying the whole JewiJh nation, and fettling new colonies in 
their country ; but having expended vaft fums in the late ftiews, 
and fquandered away the greateft part of his revenues in pre- 
fents to his friends, he found himlelf unable to pay his army. 

He was, at the fame time, greatly perplexed, according to Armenia 
the prophecy of Daniel , by tidings that came to him out of the and Perjia 
eaft and out of the north. In the north, Artaxias , one of his revolt, 
father’s generals, who, with the permiffion of Antiochus the 
great, had made himfelf fovereign of a fmall ftate in upper Ar¬ 
menia, now revolted from him, and Pcrfia, which was in the 
eaft, paid no longer the ufual tribute, all things being in con- 
fufion there as in other parts of the empire, by reafon of a de¬ 
cree which the king had enatted, enjoining all the nations fubjett 
to him to renounce the religion of their anceftors, and conform He takes 
to that of the Greeks. Antiochus , having left part of his army the kinv 
under Lyjias to reduce the Jews, marched with the reft of his of Armenia. 
troops into Armenia , and defeating Artaxias, took him prifoner. prifor.er. 

From Armenia the king marched into Perjia ; but attempting 
to plunder the temple of Elymais, he was repulfed by the inha¬ 
bitants with the greateft ignominy, and obliged to retire to 
Ecbatan in Media , where he was informed that two of his ge¬ 
nerals had been defeated in Juclcea. He immediately haftened 
thither; and being informed on his march, that the Jews had 
alfo defeated Lyjias, had thrown down the images and altars, 
and reftored their former worfhip, his rage and fury encreafed. 

He commanded his charioteer to drive with the utmoft fpeed. 


* Polyb. ap, A then. lib. v. Diod Sic. in excerpt. Valef. 
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threatning to extirpate the whole nation, without leaving one 


Jewi/h 


He 


thei'e words, when he was feized with a great pain in his bow¬ 
els, which no remedy could cure or abate. He neverthelefs 
gave orders ft ill to proceed ; but falling foon after from his cha¬ 
riot, he was fo bruifed by the fall, that his attendants were 
forced to put him in a litter. However, not being able to 
bear the motion of the litter, he was obliged to halt at a town 
called Taint, fituate among the mountains, on the confines of 
Perfia and Babylonia , where he fuffered inexprefilble torments, 
occafioned chiefly by the vermin that bred in his body, and the 
ftench which made him infupportable even to himfelf. The 
torments of his mind furpafled, by many degrees, thofe of his 
body. His uneafinefs of mind, according to Polybius , grew at 
laft to a conftant delirium, by reafon of feveral fpeefres and ap¬ 
paritions, which he imagined were continually reproaching him 
with the many wicked a£fions he had been guilty of. Polybius 
looks upon his terror and defpair, as a punifhment for his facri- 
legious attempt upon the temple at Elymais ; but Jofcpbus thinks 
his fufferings were drawn upon him, by his profanation of the 


'■ferufc 


been the opinion of 

Maccabees . 


J + * 

His death h°p e d to appeafe the Almighty by the great promifes he had 

made. He died at Tabes in the ereateft torments, after he had 


lef. Chr. 
165. 

Antiocbus 
r? ->fat or. 


reigned eleven years and feme months *. 


7 ip 


vourite, and appointing him regent of the Syrian empire during 
the minority of his foil, delivered into his hands the enfigns of 



The Ko¬ 
mars re¬ 
fute to al 


conferred upon him, ufurped by another. Upon the firft advice 
of the king’s death, Lyfias , who was tutor to his fon Antiocbus, 
placed him on the throne, and giving him the name of Antiocbus 
Eubator, affumed the adminiftmtion of his kingdom ; fo that 
Philip, not being able to contend with fo formidable a rival, 
retired into Egypt. 

Demetrius, the fon of Seleucus Pbilopa, 


tage at Rome, and v/as now in the twenty third year of his age, 

. mes* and the fuccelfion 


low Pane- of Eupator to the 


Epipl; 


tans to fon of the elder brother, applied to tiie fenate, and reprefented 
zeturn to to them the indifputable right he had to the crown of Syria, 

Some of the fenators were for keeping the young prince ftiil at 
Rome, thinking that it would be more advantageous for the re¬ 
public, that the throne of Syria fhould be poflefied by a child. 

bus fliould be declared the 


Syria, 


si 

1 


'hey even propofed,. that Aniio 


* 1 & 2 Maccab. Polyb, in excerpt* Valcfi 
Jofeph. Arniu. Lb, xii. 


.Appian. in Syriac. 
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Ward of the republic, and guardians be fent to govern his domi¬ 
nions, in the name and under the dire&ion of the Roman fenate. 

This opinion, though repugnant to all the laws of equity, pre- and 
vailed, and three perfons were immediately named to give law the guar- 
to Syria, under pretence of affifting and advifmg the new king dianfhip 
during* his minority. Thefe guardians were Ck. Octavius , of Euta- 
Sp. Lucretius ,' and" L. Aurelius , and they were ordered by the 


tor. 


the king’s elephants, and in fliort, to weaken, by all means 
poffible, theftrengt'n of that powerful kingdom. 

“ ‘ thefe tranfa£Hons, Lyfias , who had ufurped the 

kinff, purfued with the utmoft ar- 


During 


guardianihip of the youn 

J 


rr 
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At the fame time Philip , who Philip 


had been appointed regent by the king, finding it impoffihle to frizes the 
get any affifbance from the kings of Egypt ^ who were then at crown of 
variance, haftened into the eaft, and railed a confiderable army S 


of Modes and Perfi 


Lyfn 


J 


expedi- 


yna ; 


tiou into Judaea, he feized Antioch, the capital of the empire, 
and there took upon him the government of the kingdom. 

• « a . « • A /% « ■ 


Lyfu 


** *\ 


clL 


liberty to turn his arms againft his 



y 

advantageous terms, and foon after defeating Philip , and taking 
him prisoner, by his death put an end to all the difturbances he 

had raifed. 

Philip had not been long dead, when the Roman ambaliadors, 
or rather guardians, entered Syria , which raifed no fniall jea- 
loufy in the heart of Lyftas , who, as he was himfelf of the 
blood royal, could not brook that foreigners fhould deprive him 
of what bethought his right. _ O Having without even notifying 

his ari 
of the 

him at the bare name of a Roman. Lyfias , being too wife to 
oppofe the defigns of Rome by open force, hired an African to 
difpatch QSiavius, without appearing to have any handin the 
murder himfelf. OStavius arriving at Laodicea , between ‘Tnpohs 
and Antioch , with an unheard of prefumption began thereto 
put in execution the unjuft orders of his republic, and to act 
the fovereign, before lie had even taken poneflion of the re¬ 
gency. He caufed all the Syrian (hips which he found there to 
be burnt, and the elephants to be difabled from ferving m war, 
under pretence that, by the treaty made with the Scipios , Antio - 
chus the great had engaged to build no more mips of war, and 
to tame no more elephants. The Laodiceans being greatly ex- 


but is 
taken and 

put to 

death. 


Afri .i 
Lyfi 


OSlav : us, 
th zRomun 
ambafla- 
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to allure the fenate, that neither he nor the king had any hand dor in Sy. 
in the affaffination ; but the Romans fent back the ambaffadors na, flam, 
without any anfwer, referving the whole to a future enquiry. . 

Demetrius now refolyed to addrefs the fenate a fecond tune; Denetnu, 


but 


as nc 
hiftoi 


2*had'contraftcJ an intimate friendfhip with Polybius escapes 


i 

D 


and was gene¬ 
rally 


Rome, 
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fallv deemed one of the bell politicians of his age, he firftacf- 
viled with him. The counfel of Polybius was to the following 
purpofe; 46 Take care not to ftumble twice againft the fame 
cc none ; have you but one way of getting into < Syria P Should 
“ a man of your age depend on the capricious will of an unjuft 
“ fenate? Only dare to fet yourfelf at liberty, and you will 
tc reign of couri'e.” Thefe words made an impreffion on De~ 
metrius ; but he, neverthelefs, fuffercd himfelf to be fwayed by 
the timorous counfels of Apollonius , a young Syrian nobleman, 
who had been bred up with him, and again applied to the fe- 
nate, who perilled in their former refolution. He now began 
to think of putting the advice of Polybius in execution, and 
again confulted him, as to the manner in which he might beft 
elude the vigilance of the Romans. Polybius took the manage¬ 
ment of the whole affair upon himfelf, and a Carthaginian veffel 
being then at Ojlia, with the dcfign of failing to Tyre, he pre¬ 
vailed with his friend Menithyllus , who refided at Rome as agent 
for one of the Egyptian kings, to hire a paffage on board that 
Ihip for himfelf and his attendants. Demetrius , to conceal his 
defign from the many domeftics he had in his houfhold, fent 
melt of his retinue with his hunting equipage to Anagnia , as if 
he defigned to follow them thither the next day. The evening 
before his departure, Demetrius gave a grand entertainment to 
his friends in a hired houfe, which alarmed Polybius , who, 
knowing that the young prince, when in company with his 
friends, ufed to indulge himfelf in mirth and jollity, without 
bounds or referve, fent him a letter, containing feveral fen- 
tences out of the antients, touching the courage, fecrecy, and 
fobriety necefiary for the executing of great defigns. Demetrius , 
upon perufmg the letter, pretended to be out of order; and 
taking leave of his friends, returned home, from whence, in 
the dead of night, he fet out for OJl'ta, accompanied by fome 
Syrian noblemen, to whom he had communicated his defign. 
Menithyllus , pretending to have received orders to continue for 
fome time longer at Rome , recommended Demetrius and his re¬ 
tinue, to the number of fixteen perfons, to the commander of 
the Carthaginian veiled, telling him, they were officers of di- 
ftindtion, who were going to l'erve in the Egyptian army. The 
Carthagini n weighed anchor by break of day, to the great joy 
of Demetrius , who was not milled in Rome for three days. After 
two days fearch for him, the fenate, being fully convinced that 
he had made his efcape, rcfolved to take no further notice of it 
for the prefent, but only to fend three ambafladors into Syria , 
to obferve what effect the return of Demetrius would produce in 
that kingdom. 

The Sy- Demetrius no fooner landed at Trip'olis , than he was acknow- 
rians loin ledged as king by all the inhabitants. In all the places through 
him. - which he palled, he gave out, that he was lent by the Roman 

fenate to take pofleffion of hi* hereditary dominions; which 
report being credited, EupatoAs caufe was looked upon as loft, 

and the cities and ftrongholds ftrove which fliould ill'll fubmit to 

Demetriuu 
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Demetrius. The 
greateft joy 
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Lyjias and Eupatoi 
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ioldiers, were delivered up to him, and by his orders put to put o 
death. Eupator , according to Jofephus and Eufebius , reigned death, 
only two years; but the author of the fecond book of Maccabees 
fays, that he died in the third year of his reign, or after he had 
reigned three years. 

Demetrius was no fooner fixed on the throne, than he deli- He fuc- 
vered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Hera- ceeds tc 
elides-, two brothers, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had raifed to the crow 
great honours, upon no other merit but that of a ready com- Bef Chr. 

1 ’ ' 1 *" IL This deliverance was fn ar- 


oliance with his unnatural luft. 

I - - « «r> » » • .3 


162. 


gave Demetrius 


of Soter, or Saviour , which he bore ever afterwards. Deme 


If ---- 

the famous Judas Maccabcem 
Syrian armies, loft his life. 


I 

. .6f- 

Jonathan 


ther took upon him the command of the army; but the Syrians 
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Demetrius 


om Judcsa 


leged king of Syria by the Romans , no fooner heard that three know- 
Roman ambaffadors were at the court of Ariarathes , king of leged 
Cappadocia , than he fent thither one of the chief lords of his king by 
court to treat with them on this fubjeft. He afterwards fent the Ro- 
other deputies to them, and at length, by continually preffing mans. 
and folliciting them, he obtained what he defired, being ac- 


ambaffadors 



the republic. The following year, to cultivate the friendfliip 
of the Romans , he fent an embafly to Rome, with a crown of 
gold of great value, in acknowlegement of the kind entertain¬ 
ment he had received while an hoftage in that city: he alfo at 
the fame time fent the afiaffin who had murdered Ottavius, 
Demetrius , not long after, turned his arms againft Cappadocia , 
where young Ariarathes then reigned, and fet up a pretender. 


He 


gave himfelf He gives 


Holoft 

The king, upon being dilenj 

up entirely to pleafures and eale 
near Antioch , and there fhutting himfelf up, calt oft all care of toarunic- 

the public, being feldom fober the whole time he lived in that enneisand 

retirement. As he entirely negle&ed all care of the govern- debauch- 

ment, his fubjefts formed a confpiracy for the depofing of him, ery. 

which, however, was difeovered before it could take effect. 


Holofernes , v 
of Cappadoci 


Holoft 


at Sclcucia , and finding- „ .. , T , - c ; , - 

and Egypt had been alfo concerned in tne plot, he judged, that Sends his 

the fafeft way to fecure the fucceffion to his fon, would be to ton to be 

fend him to Rome. The young prince accordingly went thi- brought 

tlier; but the Romans reviving their former refentment againft op at 

jj d 3 hiS Rome, 
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his father, for making his efcape, received him very coldly, and 
fcarce treated him as a nobleman. The young prince’s gover¬ 
nors, offended with the behaviour of the Romans, carried him 
back to Syria, when they had fcarce fhewn him at Rome. This 
fudden elcape of the fon was no lefs relented by the fenate than 
that of the father had been fome years before. 

Heraclides, whom Demetrius had banifhed from Babylon , and 
who had been for fome time at Rome, now refolved to feize the 


Alexander 


ifing 


While 


Balm lays fided at Rhodes, he found a young man named Balas, of mean 
claim to extraction, but of parts and addrefs, whom he had inftru&ed 
the crown, to perfonate the fon of Antiochus Epiphancs, and under that title 

to lay claim to the crown of Syria. The kings of Egypt, Cap¬ 
padocia, and Pergamus, adted in concert with Heraclides, and 
acknowleged Balas as the fon of Antiochus. Heraclides con¬ 
duced the impoftor to Rome, with Lacdicc, the real daughter of 


Antiochus 


them 


both to the fenate a few days after the flight of the young Dane- 
and is iritis. The fenate received them very gracioufly; and though 
counte- the whole city, as Polybius, who was then at Rome, mentions, 
nanced by was fully convinced of the impofture, they paffecl a decree in 
the Ro- 7 favour of the pretenders, defiring their allies to aflift Balas, who 
■mans, had taken the name of Alexander in the recovery of his father’s 


dominions. 


Alexander being thus countenanced by the Roman fenate, 
upon his arrival in Syria quickly railed a powerful army, Aria- 
raihes, Ptolemy, . and Attains fending him powerful fuccours, 
which enabled him to make himfclf mailer of Ptolemais in Palef- 
tine. As the Syrians, on this conqucft, flocked to him in great 
numbers, Demetrius was obliged to raife an army in his own 
defence, and, to appeafe the Romans, lent Andrifcu >, who pre¬ 
tended to be the fon of the late king of Mctcedon, to Rome. 
The Roman fenate, though pleafed to have that mock king in 
their hands, did not, however, difcountenance in the lead: the 
pretender to the crown of Syria. Demetrius, to ftrengthen 
himfelf againft his rival, endeavoured, by large offers, to lecure 
the friendfhip of Jonathan, the brother and fucceffor of Judas 
Maccabaus ; but as he had, on all occafions, betrayed an ir- 
♦ reconcileable hatred againft the Jews, Jonathan feemed rather 
to hearken to the offers of Alexander, and refolved to enter into 


an alliance with him. 

The two kings having taken the field, at the head of their 
refpective armies, Demetrius gained the victory in the firft bat¬ 
tle ; but Alexander, being fpeedily reinforced by the three kings 
who had declared for him, and fupported alfo by Jonathan and 
the Romans, ftill maintained his ground. Demetrius, beginning 
tc apprehend Jhe event of the war, as his fubjedts defertedfrom 
him to the impoftor, fent his two fons, Demetrius and Antiochus , 
to Cnidus, a city of Caria, and there committed them with a 
great treafure to the care of a friend of his in that place. He 

loon after hazarded a decifive battle with his rival, in which. 
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retiring in good order, and keeping his men 
the retreaty his horfe having unluckily plung- 


and kil¬ 
led. 


after an obftinate difpute, he was entirely defeated. When Demetrius 
his troops gave way,/he difplayed an extraordinary {kill in mi-defeated 
litary affairs, by retiring 
together. But in 

ed into a bog, he was abandoned by his own men, and fur- Bef. Chr. 
rounded by the enemy. In this fituation he quitted his horfe, 150 
and for a confiderable time fought on foot with incredible bra¬ 
very, putting all thofe to death who dared to approach him. 

Having at length received a great many wounds from darts, ar¬ 
rows, and javelins, he funk down and expired. Polybius and Por¬ 
phyrins^ who were both intimately acquainted with this prince, 
tell us, that he was killed after he had reigned twelve years. 

t .1 1 .1 /• rv • t » 1 * * /si 


as 


Alexander , after the death of D 
king of Syria, married Cleopatra 


:h lewd women, chery. 


of Egypt , and foon after abandoned hi mi elf to his natural m- him felt 
clination for luxury, idlenefs, and debauchery. He fhut him- debau- 
felf up in the inner parts of his palace wi 
fpending his whole time with them, and leaving the manage¬ 
ment of affairs to a favourite called Ammonias, a man of a fuf- 
picious, cruel, and favage difpofition. All thole of the blood * 
royal who fell into his hands, were moft inhumanly maiiacred> 
which conduct foon brought upon himfelf and his mailer the 
hatred of the whole nation. Demetrius, the eldeft fon of the Demetrh 
late king, hearing that the Syrians were greatly diflatisfied with attempts 


Alexander , hired 


of Laf- 


tkenes , who had been trufted with the care of his education, bis fa- 
and fetting fail for Cilicia , foon made himfelf maftcr of that ther’s 
province, the inhabitants flocking from all parts to join him. kingdom. 
Alexander, alarmed by his fucceis, drew together what forces 


he could ; but foon 


Apoll 


Demeti 


began to fufpeft the fidelity of the Syrians, and called in Pto¬ 
lemy, his father-in-law, to his affi Pc a nee. 

Apollonius endeavoured, but with 1 1 “ J r ' r ~ 

Jonathan , the commander of the Jen 

Palejl\ 


Pi olemy Philo met or, in 


army, all the cities thro’ which he paffed receiving him with 
loud acclamations. The king, of Egypt , up° n .jinival 

Ptolemais, was informed, to his great auonifhment, that Alcx- 


defig 


upon 


nnation. 



had put to death many Syrian lords of great diftmchon, he with Dc 
wrote to his lon-in-law, complaining of the attempt, and ae- metiius . 
manding the criminal to be delivered up to him. Alexander rc- 
fuling £0 comply with fo juft a demand, Ptolemy concluded from 
thence that he was privy to the plot, and refolved to turn is 

He accordingly lent ambafladors ~ Tr ~ ,i ^ nr 


againft 


D 


Dcmtr 



or Syria 
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Demetrius , offering him his daughter Cleopatra , Alexander’s wife, 
in marriage, and promifing to fettle him on his father’s throne. 
Demetrius embracing the offer with joy, waited on Ptolemy, 
and received from him his daughter, who was not afhamed to 
break thro’ her former engagements. 

The inhabitants of Antioch , upon hearing that Ptolemy had 
declared for Demetrius , rofe up in arms in a tumultuous man¬ 
ner, and flew Atnmonius , as he was attempting to efcape from 
his palace in the attire of a woman. Tho’ they detefted Alex¬ 
ander , and were now refolved to fhake off his yoke, Ptolemy , 
however, could not prevail upon them to declare in favour of 
Demetrius. They opened their gates to Ptolemy , and offered to 
put the crown on his head ; but that prince, with a generofity 
icarce to be paralleled, refufed their offer, and in an aflembly 
of the inhabitants pleaded in favour of Demetrius , offering to 
, be their guarantee for his conduct, and undertaking to affift 
fjcmet. trs hj m w ith his advice. Demetrius , in confequence of the repre- 
pvoclajm- fentations of Ptolemy , was at length proclaimed king of Syria, 
td king anc j pi ace( j on the throne of his anceftors. Alexander being foon 

after defeated by" Ptolemy and his new fon-in-law, fled with a 
Alexander few followers to Arabia , where he was treacheroufly murdered 
murdered, by one whom the author of the book of Maccabees calls Zab- 

diel, and Diodorus Siculus , Diodes , who had received him in 
a friendly manner into his houfe. Ptolemy was mortally 
wounded in the action, and died five days after. Demetrius , 
who now aflumed the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, with¬ 
out any further oppofition took poffeflion of his father’s do¬ 
minions. Alexander Balas , according to Jofephus , reigned five 
years, but fix years, according to the hiflory of the Maccabees. 

This is the account of the troubles of Syria at this period 
according to Jofephus ; but the author of the book of Macca¬ 
bees relates, that Ptolemy advanced into Palcjline with the defign 
of feizing that country for himfelf, and left Egyptian garrifons 
in all the cities thro’ which he paffed, Alexander having ordered 
them to admit him as a friend. Upon his arrival at Seleucia on 
the Orontes , he threw off the mafk, and concluded a treaty 
with 'Demetrius , whom he foon after alfo deceived ; for upon 
entering Antioch , he caufed himfelf to be declared king of Syria ; 
but the battle with Alexander , put a period to his ambition. 
Demetrius Demetrius being altogether a ftranger to ftate affairs, left the 
difeon- whole care of the government to Lajlhenes , who being a man 
tents his of a fevere and imperious temper, foon alienated the minds of 
Jui'jeCts. the Syrians from their new king. The fir# wrong ftep he 

took, was to command all the Egyptians , left by Ptolemy in the 
maritime cities of Phaenice and Syria , to be cruelly maflacred 
by the Syrian troops who were in the fame garrifons. Hereupon 
the Egyptian army, which was ftill in Syria , and had placed De¬ 
metrius on the throne, abandoned him, and returned home. 
Demetrius , foon after, at the inftigation of his prime minifter, 
caufed a ftri< 3 : fearch to be made after all thofe who had been 

again# him or his father in the late wars, and put them all to 

death* 
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death. Having now, as he thought, got rid of all his enemies, 
he difbanded the greateft part of his army, by which means 
he raifed difaffe&ion among thofe veterans who would other- 
wife have hazarded their lives to keep him on the throne. 

Not long after, being informed that Jonathan was befieging 
thefortrefs which the Syrians ftill held at Jerufalem , he pro¬ 
ceeded to Ptolemais , and fummoned Jonathan to wait on him 
there. Jonathan ordering his troops to purfue the fiege with 
all poffible vigour, waited on Demetrius with fome of the priefts 
and principal men of the nation, carrying with him many rich 
and valuable prefents. He was fo fuccefsful as to appeafe the 
king, who confirmed him in the office of high prieft, and an¬ 
nexed to Judea the three governments of Apharema , Lydda , and 
Ramatha. He agreed alfo to free the whole country under his 
government from all duties for 300 talents, to be paid to him 
by way of equivalent. 

Demetrius , upon his return to Antioch , gave himfelf up to He aban- 
all kind of excefles, being prompted thereto by Lajihcnes. Dio- dons him- 
notus, afterwards called Tryphon , obferving the general diflaf- felf to all 
fe&ion of the people occasioned by the wild conduct of the excefles. 
king, refolved to make an attempt to feize the crown. He had 
been appointed by Balas governor of Antioch in conjun&ion 
with Hierax , and having been very zealous in his caufe, had 
no lhare in the confidence of Demetrius. According to Strabo , 
the very beginning of the reign of Nicator, he feized the for- 

^ t ^ I }l • /• | /• / • \ n 
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trefs of Coraceftum in Cilicia , and from thence fcouring the Teas 
with impunity, took many of the inhabitants of the coafts, and 
carrying them to Delos, fold them for flaves to the Romans. 

After he had formed the defign of making himfelf king, he 
went to Zabdiel in Arabia , and prevailed with him to deliver 
into his hands Antiochus the fon of Balas , under pretence of put¬ 
ting the youth on the throne of his father; his real defign, 
however, was to put the crown on his own head, after he had 
driven Demetrius from the throne. 

Jonathan , in the mean time, defiring Demetrius to withdraw Seditions 
the garrifon from the fortrefs of Jerufalem , the king promifed and tu- 
to grant his requeft, on condition he would fend him fbme mults at 
troops to keep the Antiochians in awe. Hereupon Jonathan fent Antioch . 
him 3000 men; by which reinforcement, the king believing 
himfelf fuffieiently ftrengthened, refolved to difarm the Antio- 
{hians , and accordingly ordered them all to deliver up their 
arms. The inhabitants, upon this unexpedled order, ran to 
arms, and to the number of 120,000 men invefted the king’s 
palace with a defign to kill him. All the Jews in the city hafi- 
tened to his relief, fell upon the mutineers, killed about 100,000 
of them, and fet fire to the city, which foon obliged the reft 
to fubmit and fue for pardon; which was granted, them. The 
tumult being thus quelled, the Jews returned loaded with fpoils 

to Jerufalem. 

Demetrius , notwithftanding the pardon he had granted to 

the Antiochians put many of them to death, and treated^ the 
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Inhabitants in the moll cruel and tyrannical manner, which 
alienated from him the hearts of the whole nation. He like- 
wife difgufted the Jews by refuting to Hand to the treaty con¬ 
cluded with Jonathan at Ptolemais, and exacting the taxes and 
tributes from them with the utmoft rigour. 
dntio;hus While things were in this unfteady condition, Tryphon ar- 
the fon of rived with Anticchus in Syria, and was immediately joined by 

the veterans -whom Demetrius had difbanded, and multitudes of 
claims the others whom he had provoked by his tyranny. Demetrius be¬ 
ing defeated in an engagement, was forced to fhelter himfelf 


Balas 


crown, 

and is ac- within the walls of Seleucia, while the other party being receiv- 
knowleg- ed into Antioch , there placed the young prince on the throne 
ed king, of Syria, and gave him the furname of Theos, or the god. 

Eef. Chr. Jonathan and his brother Simon having received large offers 


*44 


from Tryphon , declared for Antiochus, and having drawn toge¬ 
ther a great army, they marched round the country as far as 
Damajcus, and fecured all thofe parts for the new king. In 
the mean time, the forces which Demetrius had in Caele-Syria 
and Palejiine , invaded Galilee, which obliged Jonathan to turn 
his arms that way. He gained a compleat vi&ory over them, 
and after purfuing them to the banks of the Eleutherus , turned 
his arms fir ft againft the Arabians, who were of the party of 
Demetrius, and afterwards entered the territory of Damajcus , 
putting all thofe to the fword who refufed to fide with Antio¬ 
chus, while his brother Simon did the fame in the country of 
the Philijlines . 

Jonathan Tryphon thought it now time to put in execution the defign 
treache- he had formed of feizing the crown for himfelf $ and forefee- 
roufly ing that Jonathan would oppofe fuch a treacherous attempt, 
feized by he refolved in the firft place to rid himfelf of fo formidable an 
‘Tryphon, enemy. With this defign he entered Judea with a powerful 

army; but Jonathan meeting him at the head of 40,000 men, 
he thought it beft to have recourfe to artifice, and accordingly 
told the high-prieft that he had come only to confult with 
him about their common intereft, and to put Ptolemais into 
his hands. Jonathan too eafily believing him, difinifled all his 
army except 3000 men, and of thefe he afterwards fent zooo 
into Galilee , fo that he entered Ptolemais with a guard of only 
1000 men. He was no fooner got within the walls, but the gates 
were fhut upon him, and he himfelf feized, after all his follow¬ 
ers had been put to the fword. The Jews choofing Simon for 
their general inftead of Jonathan , applied themfelves with all 
poffible fpeed to the finifhing of the fortifications of Jerufalcm. 
When Tryphon entered Judea, Simon marched out againft him j 
but was perfuaded by him to fend him zoo talents and the two 
fons of Jonathan, in hopes of recovering his brother’s liberty. 
Tryphon again violated his promife, and returned into Syria, 


who 
ca u fe 


tarrying Jonathan and his two fons along with him j and hav 
ing reinforced his army, he marched back into Judea, with a 
Anticchus defign utterly to deftroy the whole nation. Being forced by 

to be mur- Simon, however, to retire with difgrace, he, on his retreat, put 
dered, ’ Jonathan 
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Jonathan to death, and foon after caufed Antiochus to be pri¬ 
vately murdered. 

Upon the death of the young king, Tryphon took pofleffion and ufurps 
of the throne of Syria , without meeting with any oppolition. the crown 
The firft ftep he took after he had alcended the throne, was of Syria. 
to try whether he could prevail with the Romans to aeknow- Bef. Chr. 
lege him as king. He therefore fent an enibaffy to the Romans , 141. 

to notify his acceffion to the throne of Syria, and prelented 
them with a ftatue of a Victory of maffy gold, weighing 1000 
of thofe pieces of gold which were called Aurei. The Romans , 
without acknowleging his title, received his prefent, and or¬ 
dered the name of young Jntiochus , whom Tryphon had lately 
murdered, to be engraven on it, as if it had been fent by him. 

About this time Sarpedon, one of the commanders of Demetrius , 
attempted to recover Phasnice ; but was defeated by the forces 
which Tryphon had in thofe parts. 

Demetrius , in the mean time, remained at Laodicea , where Demetrius 
he abandoned himfelf to all manner of lewdnefs and debau- concludes 
chery, without fo much as feeming to be fenfihle -of his mif- analliance 
fortunes. However, receiving an embafty from Simon, he grant- with 
ed all he requefted with regard to himfelf and the Jews, on Simon . 
condition they joined him againft Tryphon. Not long after, he 
was encouraged to attempt the recovery of his kingdom, by 
other ambalfadors fent to him out of the eaft, and inviting 
him thither. The Parthians having over-run and reduced molt 
of the eaftern provinces from the Euphrates to the Indus, fuch 
of the inhabitants of thofe countries as were originally Mace¬ 
donians, not being able to bear that ufurpation,_earneftly en¬ 
treated Demetrius to come and put himfelf at their head. De¬ 
metrius accordingly left Syria and went into the eaft, where He gains 
he was joined by -the Elynueans, Perfians , and Badlrians , and feveral 
defeated the Parthians in feveral engagements. Being at laft, advanta- 
however, deceived by falfe appearances of a treaty of peace, he ges over 
inadvertently put himfelf into the power of a Parthian com- the Par- 
mander, who feized on his perfon, and cut his whole army in thiam , 
pieces. The king of Parthia , who was named Mithridates, but is at 
carried Demetrius round the provinces which had revolted, laft made 
that the people might be eafter brought to fubmit to their for- a prifoner 
mer yoke. After this, he font him as a prifoner at large to by them, 
Hyrcania, and even gave him his daughter Rhodagune in mar- 


m g C# 

Cleopatra , wife to Demetrius , upon advice of her hufband s 
captivity, fhut herfelf up with her two children in Scleucia on the 
Or antes ^ whither many ot Trypbotts foldiers flocked to her j but to 
ftrengthen herfelf the more againft the ufurper, (he invited An- 
iiochus SldeteSj the brother of Demetrius^ to join his^ intereft with 
hers, promifmg, on that condition, to marry him, and^ pro- 
cure him the crown. T'his Antiochus ieems to have continued 


hi 


Cleopatra 

his wife 
claims the 
crown, 
and mari¬ 
nes Antio* 
ebus Side - 


about Cnidos , where he was educated, even after his biothers t es his 
acceffion to the crown. Having accepted the offer made him brother, 

by Cleopatra , he immediately aflumed the title ol king of oyria^ 
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and wrote a letter to Simon dated from the ifles of the fea, that 
is from Rhodes , as is commonly underftood, fince he had been 
there a little before. To gain him over to his intereft, he con¬ 
firmed to him all the privileges and immunities which other 
kings had granted to the JezviJh nation, and exempted Jerufa- 
lem from the jurifdiCtion of the kings of Syria, by which means 
Simon was prevailed upon to declare for him. 

The young prince accordingly, in the beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing year, landed in Syria, and marrying Cleopatra , joined 
what forces fhe had to his own, and marched againft Tryphon. 
Moft of the ufurper’s forces, weary of his tyranny, went over 
to Antiochus , whole army was thereby augmented to 120,000 
foot and 8000 horfe. Tryphon having ftiut himfelf up in Dora , 
Antiochus inverted that city. Simon , on this occafion, fent the 
king 2000 men, with confiderable prefents in gold, filver, arms, 
and engines of war; but profperity had changed the heart of 
Antiochus. He fent back to Simon his prefents and troops, and 
with them Athenohius , to demand the reftitution of the fortrefs 
of Jerufalem , with feveral other places then held by Simon , or 
elfe 500 talents in lieu of them, and 500 more for the damages 
done by the 'Jews in his dominions. Simon not returning a fa- 
tisfa&ory anfwer to this demand, Antiochus was greatly enraged 
againft the Jews , and fent part of his troops under the com¬ 
mand of Cendebaus againft Simon , while he in perfon purfued 
the fiege of Dora. When the city was reduced to the laft ex¬ 
tremity, Tryphon efcaped from thence to Orthofia , another ma¬ 
ritime town of Phasnice , and from thence to Apamea , his na¬ 
tive city, which being taken by aflault, he was there flain, ac¬ 
cording to Jofephus , in the third year of the captivity of De¬ 
metrius. 

The death of Tryphon having put an end to the inteftine 
broils, Antiochus afeended his father’s throne without any fur¬ 
ther oppofition. Having reduced all the cities of Syria which 
had fhaken off the yoke and made themfelves independant, he 
turned his arms againft Judea, and reduced Jerufalem to fueh 
ftraits, that John Hyrcantts , who had fucceeded his father, was 
obliged to capitulate and deliver up the city. 

Antiochus having concluded a peace with the Jews , marched 
with a numerous army againft Phraates king of Parthia , under 
pretence of delivering his brother from his captivity; but in 
reality to recover fome provinces lately ufurped by the Par - 
thians. He is faid to have had in this expedition above 80,000 
men well armed and difeiplined ; but the train of luxury con- 
fifting of futlers, cooks, confectioners, aCtors, fingers, lewd 
women, we re near four times as numerous as the army; 

for according to Athenaus , they amounted to above 300,000 
perfons. Being greatly favoured by the Babylonians and Me¬ 
dians, he defeated Indates the Perfian general on the banks of 
the Lycus , and afterwards routed Phrahates himfelf in three 
fucceftive battles ; by which means he recovered all the provin¬ 
ces that formerly belonged to the Syrian empire, except Par- 
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ibia alone. Hyrcanu u, prince of the Jeivs, accompanied Anti- 
ochus in this expedition, and at the end of the campaign return¬ 
ed to Jerufalem loaded with glory and rich fpoils. The reft of His army 
the army wintered in the eaft; but as they cruelly oppreffed maffacred 
the inhabitants in all places where they were quartered, the their 
people of the country entered into a correfpondence with the quarters, 
Parthians , and agreed to mafiacre their troublefome guefts all ar| d him- 
jn one day in their feveral quarters. This they accordingly felf flaia. 
executed ; and the flaughter was fo general, that out of fuch a 
prodigious number of perfons, fcarce one had the good fortune 
to return into Syria. Antiochus , it is faid, was flain as he was 
marching to the afliftance of the quarters that were next to 
him*. From the book of the Maccabees , fome have concluded 
that Antiochus was (lain by the priefts of the goddefs Nanea y 
fuppofed to be Diana , whom he declared he would marry, that 
he might have a good pretence for carrying off the treafures out 
of her temple. All Syria was ftruck with confirmation and 
grief upon the news of the death of Antiochus , and of the lofs 
of their army. Antiochus was particularly lamented, he being 
a prince endowed with many excellent qualities. Plutarch re¬ 
lates a faying of his very much to his honour. Having one 
day loft his way in purfuit of a wild beaft, he was obliged to 
pals a night in a cottage without any of his attendants. The 
poor people, who were ignorant of his rank, entertained him with 
great holpitality ; and at fupper, the converfation turning upon 
the perfon and condudf of the king, the mafter of the houfe 
told him, that the king, as was commonly believed, meant 
well, but that his too great paflion for hunting made him ne- 
gledl the affairs of his kingdom, and repofe too much confi¬ 
dence in his minifters, whofe a&ions did not always anfwer the 
goodnefs of his intentions. Next morning, when the lords of 
the court arrived at the cottage, he thanked his landlord in their 
prcfcnce for his kindnefs, but more elpecially for having told 
him the truth, u which none of thefe,” faid he, has honefty 
“ enough to do, though I have taken them into my fervice for 

“ that purpofef.” 

Some time before the general mafiacre of the Syrian army, Demetrius 
Phrahates had fet Demetrius at liberty, and fent him with a recovers 
body of troops into Syria ; but upon the news of the mafiacre theking- 
he endeavoured, tho’ in vain, to overtake and bring him back, dom ot 
Demetrius , upon arriving at Antioch , made great rejoicings for Syria. 
the recovery of his kingdom, while all Syria was in tears for Bef. Chr. 
the lofs of the army in the eaft, there being fcarce a family 130. 

in the whole country which had not a fhare in that common 

calamity. . . 

A civil war, about this time, breaking out in Egypt between 

Ptolemy Phyfcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, the latter fo- 
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of Demet 
of Egypt for his reward. D 


and promifed him the crowd 

Et * 


without hefitation, marched with a powerful army into Egypt, 
The Ami- and laid fiege to Pclufium. The inhabitants o £ Antioch, Apa- 
ochians m ea and ocher cities, who detefted him on account of his tyran- 
revolt, nieal government and vicious manners, took this opportunity 

of revolting from him, which obliged him to abandon Egypt, 
and return to his own dominions. Pbyfcon , upon his departure, 
having driven Cleopatra from Egypt , and fettled the affairs of 
that kingdom, refoived to revenge the late invafion of Deme¬ 
trius i and knowing that he was univerfally hated by the Syri¬ 
ans, he let up an impoftor againft him called Alexander Zebina. 
He was the fon of a pawn-broker of Alexandria , but pretend¬ 
ing to be the fon of Alexander Balas , under that title laid claim 
to the crown of Syria, Pbyfcon furnifhing an army to take 
and join poffeflion of it. On 


an im- 

poflor 

named 


him, without examining the juftice of his pretenfions, or car¬ 
ing whom they had for their king, provided they got rid of 


Demet) 


Dcm 


Alexander trius being entirely defeated by his rival in the neighbourhood 
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Zebina. 


Damp/, 


opatra 


ftill retaining her former re 


fentment againft him for his marrying Rbodagune , fliut the "ates 
againft him. From Ptolemais he failed to Pyre , with the aefign 
of taking fanciuary in a temple buiJt there by his brother An - 
tiockus ; but he had no fooner entered that city, than he was 
D cmetrius treacheroufly put to death, in the beginning of the fourth year 
treadie- of his reign after his captivity. 


opatra 


roufly put tained a fmall part of the kingdom. Zebina reigned over all 
to death, the reft, and for the better fecuring himfelf in the poffeflion of 

the crown, entered into a ftridt alliance with 'John Hyrcanus 
prince of the Jews. 

Cleopatra Scleucus , the eldeft fon of Demetrius Nicaior by CleGpatra , 
murders being now in the zoth year of his age, caufed himfelf to be de- 
her ion clared king. His ambitious mother, who was for reigning 
Seieucus. alone, was highly offended with the condu£t of her fon; and 


fearing left in time he fliould revenge his father’s death, which 
was aferibed to her, fhe, with her own hand, plunged a dart into 
his bread: and killed him, after he bore the title of king one 
year. 

Notwithftandine this unnatural murder, which raifed an uni- 


verfal indignation all over Syria , three of Zebina'* s captains re¬ 
volted from him to Cleopatra , and fciv.ed on Laodicea. But Ze¬ 
bina, who was of a mild temper, prevailed upon them to re¬ 
turn to their duty, by promifing to pardon them, and to ref do re 
them to their former rank. He not only gencroufly forgave 
them, hut repofed in them the fame confidence as formerly, 
without once reproaching them with their defertion. Cleopa¬ 
tra , in the mean time, font for her other fon, named Antiocbns, 
from Athens , whither fine had fent him for the benefit of his 
education , and upon his arrival, declared him king of Syria , 

3 allowing 
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allowing him, however, no more than the bare title. To dif- 
tinguifli this from the ether Syrian princes of the fame name, he 
js generally called Grypus , a furname taken from his aquiline 
nol'e. JoJephus calls him Pbilometor ; but on his medals, lie 
bears the name of Epipbanes. 

Zebina refufing to pay homage to Phyfcon, which he demand¬ 
ed becaufe he had been fettled on the throne by his troops, 
the king of Egypt , therefore, gave his daughter Trypbana in 
marriage to Grypus, and lent a considerable army to Syria, to 
drive from the throne the perfon he had a few years before 
placed on it. Zebina being entirely defeated by his rival, fled Zebina de- 
to Antioch , where, as he was in great want of money, he al- fbated by 
lowed his foldiers to feize on the rich furniture of the temple 


of Jupiter 


S'.ntlQcnuS 

The citizens taking up arms in defence of their Grypus > 
temple, drove him from their city, and his troops difperfing, 
he embarked in a fmall veflel for Greece: but being taken by a 
pyrate, he was delivered up to Grypus , and by him- put to death, 
in the fourth year of his reign. 

Grypus, on the death of his rival, beginning to take on him who-is 
the authority as well as the name of king, Cleopatra refolved acknow- 
to cut him off, 'and call to the crown another foil Ihe had by leged as 
Antiochus Sidctcs, who was but an infant. With this view, fhe, king, 
one day, offered a poifonous draught to Grypus, as he returned Bef. Chr, 


hot 


123. 


and weary from fome exercife : but that prince having 
been forewarned of her deflgn, infilled upon her drinking the 
liquor which fhe had prepared for him. The unhappy woman 
being obliged to yield, the poifon immediately had its effedlg 
and delivered Syria from a monfter, who, by her unheard ol 

criilies, had been long the fcourge ol the Hate. 

Antiochus Grypus , upon her death, enjoyed the kingdom of An*hthn 
Syria eight years without the lead difturbance, at the end of (.yztcetris 
which Antiochus Cyziccnus, his half brother, contended with claims the 
him for the fovereignty of Syria. This prince, who was born crown of 
while Demetrius was prifoner in Media, upon his return to Sy- Syria . 
ria was lent by his mother to Cyzicus, a city lying on the Pro- Bef. Clir. 


pontis. 


Grypus ordering him to be poifoned, Antiochus , in his 
own defence, took up arms, and laid claim to the crown. Cleo¬ 
patra, the divorced queen ol Latbyrus king of Egypt, marrying 
Cyziccnus, raifed an army in the illand of Cyprus , or, according 
to fome, gained over the army which Grypus had there, and 
brought it inftead of a dowry to her new huiband. 

Grypus having defeated Cyziccnus, foon after made himfe^ 
mailer of Antioch, where he found Cleopatra, his rival s wife. 
Tho’ fhe had taken fandtuary in one of the temples of the cny, 
yet fuch was the barbarity ol her filler Pryphecna, that, con¬ 
trary to the inclination of her huiband Grypus, Ihe fentallamm, 
who murdered her at the altar. Her death did not remain long 
unrevenged ; for Cyziccnus defeating his brother in a fecond 
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engagement, in 

he immediately _ _ 

Grypus now retired to A pen dm in Patnpuilia \ but the nu.\t \ e-.r 


\ \ * . 


the purfuit took the Inhuman Trypbana, whom 
facrificed to the manes of his deceafcd wile. 
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he returned with a great army, recovered Syria , and put an 


kingdom end to the inteftine broils by confenting to a divifion of the 
©f Syria empire ; in virtue of which Cyzicenus reigned at Damafcus over 

divided . 

between 


Grypus 


terns. 


Cade-Syria and Pbcenice , and Grypus at Antioch over all the other 
provinces. Both brothers now abandoned themfelves to a moft 
idle and debauched manner of life, 
and Cyzi- ‘John Hyrcanus , prince of the Jews, in the mean time, made 

himfelf mafter of all Judea , Galilee , and Samaria. Cyzicenus, 
indeed, attempted to put a flop to his progrefs ; but being de* 
feated by the two Ions of Hyrcanus , Samaria , after that defeat, 
was obliged to furrender to the conquerors. The two brothers 
foon renewing the war againft: each other, feveral cities, namely, 
Tyre, Siclon , Ptolemais , and Gaza , fubjedf to the Syrians, took 
that opportunity of making themfelves independant. In others, 
tyrants flatted up, and ufurped a fovereign power. Thus Theo¬ 
doras caufed himlelf to be acknowleged the fovereign lord of 
Gadara and Amathus ; Zoilus pofTefled himfelf of Dora and Stra¬ 
ta’s tower, and others of other places. 

Grypus af- During thefe tranfac’tions, Grypus was afiaflinated by one 
faffinated. Heracleon, after having reigned, according to Jofephus , 29, orac- 
Bef. Ch. cording to Porphyrus , 26, years. He left behind him five fons, 
97* namely, Sclcncus , Antioch us and Philip , twins ; Demetrius and 

Antiochus Dionyjius. Antiochus Cyzicenus , on the death of Gry¬ 
pus, feizing Antioch , ufed his utmofl endeavours to make him¬ 
felf mafter of the whole empire ; but was defeated and flain by 
Seleucus, who took pofieftion of his part of the kingdom. The 
Antiochus fon of Cyzicenus , who was named Antiochus Eufebes , efcaping 
Cyzicenus. from Antioch , which was reduced by Seleucus, caufed himfelf to 

be proclaimed king of Syria at Aradus , and aflembling an army, 
defeated Seleucus. This prince was now obliged to fhut him- 


Seleucus 

defeats 


felf up in Mopfue/lia , a city of Cilicia , where he was foon after 
The un- burned in his palace by the inhabitants, who were provoked 
happy end againft him on account of the exorbitant taxes with which he 
o {Seleucus. had loaded them. Antiochus and Philip , the twin fons of Gry¬ 
pus, to revenge the death of their brother, marched againft 
Mopfcuflia , which they razed to the ground, after having put 
all the inhabitants to the fword. On their return they were 
routed by Eufebes on the banks of the Orontcs , where Antiochus 
was drowned. Eufebes , to ftrengthen his intereft, married 

Selene, the widow of Grypus, who after the death of her huf- 
band had retained fome territories in her own polfeflion. La- 
thyrus king of Egypt, whofe wife Selene had been, taking offence 
at this alliance, fent to Cnidos for Demetrius Euch ceres, the 
fourth fon of Grypus , who was brought up in that place, and 
made him king ol Damafcus. Eufebes and Philip were too much 
employed againft each other to prevent this blow. Not long 
Demetrius a ^ ter > however, Philip entirely defeated Eufebes , and obliged 

j p, him to take refuge among the Parthians. Demetrius, the bro- 
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ther of Philip, not being contented with his {hare of the em¬ 
pire, drove Philip out of Antioch, and purfued him as far as 


their ter- ^ eraa t now Aleppo , which he clofdy befieged. While Deine- 
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if ms was employed in this liege, Zizns , an Arabian king, and 
Mitbridates,2. Parthian , attacked and routed his army, and taking 
jhimfelf prifoner, conducted him to Parthia , where he died of a 
lingering diftemper. 

Philip , after the defeat of his brother, ranfomed all the An¬ 
tiochian prifoners, which gained him the hearts of the inhabi¬ 
tants of that city, who on his return welcomed him with loud 
acclamations. Soon after he was again employed in oppofmg 
his old competitor Eufcbes , who over-ran, with great rapidity, 
the Syrian provinces bordering on Parthia. W hile Philip was 
abfent in the northern parts of his dominions, his younger bro¬ 
ther Antiockns Dionyfius, feized on Ccclc-Syria, and chofe Da- 
viafais for the capital of his new kingdom. He having impru¬ 
dently engaged in a war with Arctas king of Arabia Petraa , 
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again {hut out from thence, and obliged to retire. 
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After his departure, Aniiochus renewed the war with the Ara¬ 
bians , and was cut off in Arabia , with the greateft part of his 
army. Ptolemy prince of Chalcis , now wanted to make him- 
felf mailer of Damafcus j but the inhabitants bearing, an utter 

aver Aon to him, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas , by whom 
their king and their army had been lately cut off. , 

The Syrians feeing no end to the devaffations, daughters, and The Sm¬ 
other calamities which attended the diffenfions among the prin- nans fab*- 
ces of the race of Seleucus , refolved at laft to exclude them all, mit to 
and fubmit to a foreign prince, and reftore tranquillity to their Tigranei 
country. They pitched upon Tigrancs king of Armenia , who king of 

accepting of their offer, came and took poflcffion of the king- * 
dom of Syria, which he governed 18 years in great tranquillity. Bet. La, 
Tigrancs no fooner entered Syria , but Eufcbes fled into Ciheta , ^ 3 - 
where he pafied the reft of his life in obfcurity. Vv^hat became 
of Philip , is not known. Selene , the wife of Eufcbes , retained 
PtolcmaiS'y with part of Phaenice and Ccelc-Syna , and reigned 
there many years without moleftation, which enabled her to 
give her two fons an education fuitable to their birth, i he 
_deft was called Antioch us A fattens , and the youngeft Seleucus 
Cybiofattcs. Some difturbances happening about this time in 
Egypt , Selene hoped to procure that kingdom for heifelf, and fent 
her two fons to Rome to folicite the fenate in hei^behalr. 1 he 
Romans kept them there two years; but after Alexander, wao 
was in pofleflion of the Egyptian throne, had fpent all his tiea- 
fures in bribing the fenate, they confirmed him in the kingdom. 
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This defign of Selene proving unfucccfsfu*, fhe attempte ^ 
enlarge her dominions in Syria, and prevailed upon many cities 
to revolt from Tigranes and fide with her. The king of imc- 
ma , to put a ftop to the defigns of Selene, entere _ yi !a ? ^ e 
head of ? oo,coo men, and having reduced Ptolemais, and taken 
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not long after, being defeated by Lucullus the Roman general, 
was obliged to recall Megadetes the governor of Syria. Antiochus 
Afiaticus feized this opportunity of averting his claim, and 
took pofleftion of fome provinces of Syria, where he reigned 
quietly four years. 

Antiochus Pompey , the Roman general, having then obliged Tigranes to 
Jjiatiau confine his ambition to the inheritance of his forefathers, An- 
robbed of tiochus Afiaticus thinking that none could fhew a better claim 
his crown to Syria than himfelf, appeared before Pompey , and entreated 
by the the Roman not to exclude him from a crown which his an- 
iRomam. ceftors had long wore with great glory. But as the Romans , 
Bef. Chr. in the age we are writing of, had only the bare appearance 
65. and outnde fhew of virtue, and fcrupled not, when it ferved their 

intereft, to commit the moft flagrant a£ts of injuftice, Pompey 
gave Antiochus a haughty and difobliging anfwer, and ftripping 
him of his inheritance, reduced Syria to a Roman province. 
Antiochus fpent the reft of his life in obfcurity. His brother 
Seletictis furvived him a few years : for the Alexandrians having 
placed Bere?iice the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes on the throne 
of Egypt , fent an embafty into Syria , inviting Antiochus Afm- 
ticus ^ who was the next male heir to the Egyptian crown, to 
marry Berenice , and to reign in conjunction with her. The 
ambafladors finding that he was dead, and thereupon return¬ 
ing home, the Alexandrians fent another embafty to Seleucus his 
brother with the fame propofal; which he readily accepting, 
reigned in Egypt till Berenice , growing weary of him, caufed 
him to be put to death In him ended the whole race of 
Seleucus , after the empire of Syria had continued in that family 
270 years, according to Appian, or 251 years, according to 
Eufehius . 



CHAP. IV. 

■ 

fthe hifiory of the Ptolemies in Egypt, from the 
death of Alexander the Great, till that kingdom was 
reduced by the Romans. % 


% 

Pish my J^TOLEMT, the firft of the Macedonian race who reigned 
Zoter iup- in Egypt after Alexander the Great, was, according to 

pefed to Arrian , a native of E or dec a, a fmall place in the province 

be the (bn of Mygdonia in Macedon. He was called Lagides , or the fon 
of Philip of Lagus , but commonly believed to be the fon of king Philip , 
cf Mace- that prince having given Arfinoe , the mother of Ptolemy , in 
aan. marriage to Lagus , a Macedonian of a mean defeent, when fhs 

was big with child to himfelf. Lagus , unwilling to father 
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another man’s child, as foon as his wife was brought to bed, 
expofed the new infant according to the barbarous cuftom 
of thofe times. An eagle, according to Suidas , touched with 
companion, performed, with wonderful care and affiduity, all 
the duties of a fond parent, {heltering the helplefs infant with 
his wings, and nourifhing him with the blood of his prey* 

Lagus , greatly affe&ed with this miraculous adventure, ac- 
knowleged the child for his fon, and as fuch brought him up 
with great care. According to Tbeophilus Antiochus , Ptolemy 
was of the royal family of Macedon by his mother Arfmoe , who 
was nearly related to Philip . Jujlin fays, he ferved under 
Philip , and afterwards under Alexander , in the capacity of a 
common foldier; and it appears, that he was commonly be¬ 
lieved to be of mean defcent, from a circumftance relating to 
him mentioned by Plutarch. When he one day afked a vain 
grammarian, 46 Who was the father of Peleus r” the gram¬ 
marian anfwered without hefitatron, 44 Pray tell me, O king, 

“ if you can, who was the father of Lagus * ? n 

Ptolemy feems to have preferred the name of Lagides , or the 
fon of Lagus , to all other appellations, fince he tranfmitted it 
with his own to all his defcendants. According to Epipbahius, 
he even inftituted a military order in honour of his father, calling 
it from his name Lageon. Whatever was his defcent, all the 
antients who write of thofe times, give him an extraordinary 
character. He was one of the chief favourites of Alexander the 
Great, who repofed in him the greateft trull, and relied en¬ 
tirely upon his wifdom, condudt and courage, in the execution 
of his moft important enterprizes. He was no lefs dear to the 

foldiers than to the king. . . 

After the death of Alexander , he was appointed governor of Appomt- 

Egypt, Lybia , and that part of Arabia which borders upon cd gover- 
Erypt ; which provinces he held to his death, tranfmitting nor ot 
them, with many new acquifitions, as an hereditary kingdom Egypt, 
to his defcendants. He is commonly diftinguiflied from the 
other Ptolemies his fuccefibrs, by the furname of Soter, or Sa¬ 
viour, which was firft given him by the Rhodians , in conlide- 
ration of the fuccours they received from him when their me- 
tropolis w^is befieged by Demetrius Policy cetes • Upon his 
being appointed governor of Egypt , he chofe the city of Alex- 
mdria for the ulual place of his relidence; and his fucceiiors 
likewife making it their capital, that city became thereby one 
of the moft wealthy and populous in the world. I tolemy gran t- 
ed great privileges to all who Ihould fettle there, whether 
Greeks , Jews, or Egyptians , which drew fuch crowds of new 
inhabitants out of Judea, that their quarter was one ofthelargeft 

m Tho fptolemv, from the time he was nrft yelled with the go¬ 
vernment of Egypt, had exercifed the regal authority, yet ue 
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A flumes did not aflame the title of king till he faxv himfelf firmly fet- 

tied in his new kingdom, which happened after the unfuccefe- 
of kinsr. ful invahon of Egypt by Antigonus and Demetrius , that is, 

ig years after the death of Alexander. From this time Soitr, 
agreeable to Ptolemy s canon, reigned 20 years; which with 
the former to, makes 39 years, which authors commonly al- 
Makcs his low him to have reigned alone. In the 40th year of his reign, 
ton chi la- being fc and upwards, he placed Ptokmy Pbiladdpbus, .oneof 
det, Ids his ions by Berenice, cn the throne, declaring him his partner 
partner in in the empire, and iucceflor to the crown after his death. He 
the cm- had fevered fens by his other wives, and among thde Ptolemy 
pii e. Ccrannus, or the Phundenr, who was the el deft of his male 

blue, and the ion of Bury dice the daughter of Antipater. Bere¬ 


nice, who had been companion to Eurydice, and was afterwards 
wife £0 Ptolemy, had fuch an afeendant over her hufband, that 



e prevailed upon him to fettle the crown on her ilTue, and 
exclude Ccrannus. Hereupon Ceraunus retired to the court of 
Lvponachur, whole fon Agaibocles had married his fifter Lyfandrai 
Loon the death of A cathodes he fled to Seleucus , who emratred 
in a war with Lyfmachus on his account; but was bafdy 
murdered by him. Fie himfelf was foon after ftain by the Gauls 
in Mg colon .. . 

in the firf: year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphia^ the 
famous watch tower, in the iffe of Pharos , was compleated. It 
wits ufurdiy called the tower of Pharos , and has been reputed 
one of che (even wonders of antiquity. It was a large fquare 
tower, built of white marble, on the top of which a fire was 


cenftanfly kept burning, in order to guide fhips in their courfe. 
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about tins 


time the image of the sod 




Sera pis was 

brought from. Pont us to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been induced 
by a dream to demand it, by repeated embafiies, of the king of 
Shsopc, a city of Pent ns , where it was kept. In this negotiation 
three years were fpenr, Ptolemy {paring no entreaties nor charges, 
bat fending continually new ambaffadors loaded with frefh 
Prelents both for the king and his favourites. The king at 
length being warned by a dreadful fpebfre to fend away the 
deity, aftembled the people, and endeavoured to obtain their 
confent to part with the ftatue. They, however, envying 
Egypt fuch a blefiing, furrounded the temple in a tumultuous 
manner, and threatned to put any one to death that offered 
to remove their god. Hereupon the god, as fome authors 
write, of his own motion conveyed himfelf into the ambaf- 
fador’s {hip, which lay clofe to the ftiore, and the veffel, the 
third day after, arrived fafe at Alexandria. Other writers fay, 
that the inhabitants of Sinope fuftered fuch extremities from a 
famine, that they cortfented to refign the idol to Ptolemy for 2 
iupply of com; which he fent them. The ftatue of Scrape 
being thus brought to Alexandria , was fet up in one of the 
fuhurbs of that city called Rhacotis , where a mold magnifi¬ 
cent temple was afterwards erected in his honour, and called 
Swap sen . 
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library, which in 'sf- brary and 
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llnus fays furpa/Icct ail other edifices in th 
ccnce, except the capito! at Rome, was a 
ter ages became very famous for the number and value of the academy 
books it contained. Ptolemy Soter being a learned prince, to -otJkx- 


encourage and inpreve the liberal arts in his dominions, found- an-Lla. 



books, which by degrees grew' under his fucceiTors to a pro¬ 
digious bulk, the books lodged in it at length amounting to 
700,000 volumes. Th 
method : All the Greek and other books that were brought in¬ 
to Egypt , were feized and fent to the rmsfeuro, where they 
were tranferibed by peribns employed for that purpofe. The 
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upwards *, The mufteum was firft in that quarter of the city 
which was called B rue hi on ; but when 400,000 volumes were 
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:ol!e£ed in that place, the reft were depohted within the verge 
jf the Serapron. Ill the war which Jk/m/s Car far earned on m 
kxandria , the library in Bruckion was unfortunately burnt. 
.. .he library in Sevapcon , however, ftill remained, and after¬ 
wards became more numerous and conftderahie than the 
former. Tho’ it was plundered and ran backed more than once 
timing the troubles and revolutions, yet it was again and again 
icpaired, and continued for many ages to be of great fame and 
ufe in thofe parts, till it was at length^burnt^by.the Saracens 
in the 640th year of the Chriftian -/Era.. 1 be mufyum on 

the quarter called Bruchion, 


ftood 




library adjoining 


to it was confumed, and luffed till that whole past o* the city 
was deftroyed by the emperor Aureliax. Sti&bi, in^Lis dekrip- 
lion of this mufeum, fays, that it was a large ftructure adjoin- 

. « S • • 1 __/ . i _ _- J _ _ - — 


ing to the palace, and fronting the harbour j that it was iur- 
rounded with a portico, where the philosophers waked and 
converfed together3 that the members of the foctety weie un¬ 
der the government of a p reft dent, whole ftation was fo ho¬ 
nourable, that under the Ptolemies he was always nominated 

by thofe princes, and. in the Romm tunes by 

The celebrated Dew 




J 


both of the mufaeum 


rft who propofed to the king the founding 
n and the library 3 and he is (uppoted to 
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have been the firft president of that leat of learning. 
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The death Ptolemy Safer, having reigned two years in partnerfhip with 

his fon, died in the 84th year of his age. He was the belt 
prince of his race, and left behind him an example of pru- 
Bef. Ch. dence, juftice, and clemency, which none of his fuccelTors 

cared to follow. He retained on the throne the fame fimplicity 
of manners and averfion to all pomp and oftentation, which he 
had (hewn while in a private ftation. He was eafy of accefs, 
and always ready to redrefs the grievances of his fubje&s. He 
frequently made public entertainments ; and on fiich occafions 
thought it no difparagement to borrow the plate of his friends, 
having no more of his own than what was neceflary for his 
common ufe. At the time of his death he held the following 
countries, which we find enumerated by Theocritus ; namely, 
Egypt, Phot nice, Arabia, Syria , meaning Caele-Syria, Lybia, 
/Ethiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria , and fome of the 
Cyclades. Ptolemy had four wives ; 1 . Artonis the daughter of 
Artabazus, who brought him no children. 2. Thais , who had 
been formerly one of Alexander s concubines, by whom Ptolemy 
had Leonti feus, or Lenticus, Lagus, and Irene ; Solon king of 
Cyprus, Atheneus tells us, married Irene. 3. Eurydice the daugh¬ 
ter of Antipaier, who bore him two Tons, one of whom was 
named Ptolemy Ceraunus , and two daughters ; namely, Ptolemais 
and Lyfandra. 4. Berenice, by whom he had Ptolemy PhiladeU 
plms and Argeeus ; with two daughters, Arfinoc, who was mar¬ 
ried to Lyjfmacbus, and Philotera. 

Ptolemy Philadelphia, on the death of his father, became foie 

n *' r' . . i.i • 1 • 
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Philadd- mailer of Egypt , and the many countries we have mentioned 
phus. above. During his father’s life, Philadelphus had carefully con¬ 
cealed his refentment againft Demetrius Phalereus, who had 
counielled Ptolemy Soter not to part with the crown in his life¬ 
time, and had allb advifed him, in his choice of a fucceflor, to 
prefer the children of Eurydice to thofe of Berenice ; which ad¬ 
vice, however, the king did not follow. Philadelphus no fooner 
found himfelf folely in pofiefiion of the fovereign power, than 
he commanded Demetrius to be feized and fent under a ftrong 
guard to a remote fortrefs, where he ordered him to be confined, 
till he fhould determine what further punifhment to infii£t upon 
Death of him j but in the mean time the accidental bite of an afp, put 
Demetrius an end to the life of this great man, whole extraordinary learn- 
P ha'eteus. ing and other qualifications deferved a far better fate. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, not long after the accefiion of Philadelphus , 
being killed by the Gauls in Macedon , Arftnoe, his filler and 
wife, whom he had confined in Samcthrace , retired into Egypt , 
Ptolemy where here brother Philadelphus married her, after he had di¬ 
vorced another Arftnoe the daughter of Lyfimachus , whom he 

had married on his accefiion to the crown. The fir ft wife be- 

1 ' 1 _ 

Arjhm . ing convicted of entering into a confpiracy 2 gain It the king, 

was lent a prifoner to Upper Egypt , after Ihe had brought to 
her hufband two for.s, the cldeft of whom was his fucceflor. 
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The Romans , about this time, having obliged Pyrrhus king Sc 
of Epire , after a fix years war, to abandon Italy, and return ei 
with difgrace into his own country, thereby raifed their repu- to 
tation among the Greeks. _ Ptolemy Philadelphus , therefore, lent 
ambaffadors to delire their friendfhip, and the Romans were 
charmed to find it folicited by fo great a king. In return for 
the civilities of Ptolemy , an embafly was fent from Rome to 
Egypt the year following. At Ptolemy’s court they met with a 
reception fuitable to their rank, and worthy of fo great a prince. 
He gave them a fplendid entertainment, and took that oppor¬ 
tunity to prefent each of them with a crown of gold ; which 
they accepted, being unwilling to difoblige him by declining 
the honour he intended to confer upon them: but the very 
next morning they crowned with them the ftatues of the king, 
which were erected in the public places of the city. This con¬ 
tempt of riches gained the Romans great reputation in Egypt, 
and the king would not fuffer the ambaffadors to depart without 
new prefents, both for their republic and themfelves ; but they 
{hewed the fame difintereftednefs ztRomc, depofiting all their 
prefents in the public treafury before they appeared in the fe- 

nate to give an account of their embafly. 

After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus Gonatas king of Mace- t 
don, having made himfelf very formidable to the ftates of Greece, e 
Ptolemy entered into an alliance with the Athenians and Lacedas- t 
womans againft him, and when Athens was befieged by Anti go- ; 
nus, fent a fleet to the relief of the city ; which, however, re- 1 
turned without entering the port, as we have related in the hit- - 
tory of Greece . Ptolemy , in the 20th year of his reign, was 
difturbed by the revolt of Magas, who was his hah brother, - 
being the fon of Berenice before her marriage with Ptolemy Soter. 
Berenice had prevailed with Soter to confer on Magas the go- ' 
vernment of Lyhia and Gyrene, who having married Apame the J 
daughter of Antiochus Soter, now endeavoured not only to ren¬ 
der himfelf independant in his government, but even to dilpol- 

fefs his brother of the kingdom of Egypt. While he was on his 
march towards Alexandria, he. was obliged to return home, on 
intelligence that the Marmarides, a people of Lybia, had re¬ 
volted from him. . . , c 

Ptolemy , by a like revolt at home, was prevented from pur- 

fuin* him; for 4000 Gauls, whom he had taken into his fervice, 
had formed a defign to drive him out of Egypt, and feize it for 

themfelves. Having drawn the confp^tors into an lfland in 

perifhed Magas having quelled the difturbances in his terri¬ 
tories renewed his deffgns upon Egypt, and engaged in the 
fame war Antiochus Soter, his father-in-law Ptohny however 
by invading the maritime provinces of Syria, obliged Antiochus 
Jkeep at home; and Magas, without his affiftance, did not 

think it advifeable to make any fartner attempts. 

Ptolemy being delivered from the apprehenfion of a war, bent 
h » 3 on Advancing the riche, of h» k.ngdom, by draw- 
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ing to it all the trade of the eaft, which the Tynans had to this 
time carried on by fea, and from thence to Tyre by the way of 
the trade Rbinocolura. To draw this trade to Egypt , Ptolemy built a city 
of Egypt, on the weft fide of the Red Sea , from whence he fent out fleets 

into all thofe countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath\ 
but obferving that the Red Sea , towards the bottom, was very 
dangerous by reafon of its rocks and Ihelves, he built a city on 
the fame coaft near the frontiers of /Ethiopia, which from his 
mother he called Berenice. The harbour here, however, not 
being convenient, the trade was transferred to Alyas Hormos in 
that neighbourhood, and from thence conveyed on camels to 
Copt us on the Nile , and there flipped for Alexandria. 

Jilagas king of Cyrcne and Lyhia growing old and infirm, pro- 
poled, as a means to accommodate his differences with his 
sn acccm- brother Ptolemy , a marriage between his only daughter Berenice , 
tried alien. and king Ptolemy's eldeft fon, promifing to make over all his 

dominions to her by way of dowry. The propofal was ac¬ 
cepted by Ptolemy ; but Magas dying before the affair was con¬ 
cluded, after he held the government of Cyrcne and Lybia for 
the fpace of 50 years, his wife Apame did all that lay in her 
power to break off the match between her daughter and the 
fon of Ptolemy ; but her attempts only ferved to kindle a war 
between Ptolemy and her brother Aniiochus Theos king of Syria. 
The particulars of this war have not been tranfmitted to us; 
A peace but the articles of the peace concluded between the two kings, 
concluded are mentioned by Polyanus , Strabo , and others. One of thele 
between was, that Aniiochus fhould divorce Laodice , marry Berenice the 
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pru penes 


Ptolemy 


daughter of Ptolemy , and fettle the crown on the male-iffue of 


and .unio- that marriage. - Aniiochus agreeing to thefe terms, tho’ paflion- 
'chus. ately fond of Laodice , we may conclude from thence that Ptolemy 

had gained confiderable advantages over him. This marriage, 
which was contracted merely on political views, was attended 
with moft fatal conlequences, which we have related in the 
hiftory of Syria. 

Not long after the conclufion of this peace, Ptolemy was af¬ 
flicted with the lofs of Arfinoe. He did not long furvive his be¬ 
loved wife ; for being originally of a tender conftitution, which 
he had moreover weakened by a luxurious manner of life, the 
infirmities of old age, and the lofs of a confort whom he loved 
beyond meafure, funk him into a languifliing diftemper, which 


Ptolemy 

dies. 


put an end to his life in the 63d year of his age, and 40th of 
his reign. Philadelphus was a prince of great prudence and abi¬ 
lities > but his many excellent qualities were ftained with very 
confiderable vices. He difhonoured the beginning of his reign 
by his refentment againft Demetrius Phalereus. He put two of 
his brothers to death, having, as feme writers tell us, forged 
plots in order to give fome colour of juftice to his blind jea- 
loufyj and hence he was called ironically Philadelphus , or a 
lover of bis brothers. He was much adcli&red to effeminate plea¬ 
sures, and entirely neglected all kind of military difeipline. 

On the other hand, as he was himfelf a prince of great learn- 
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jug, he was a zealous promoter and encourager of it in others, 
211 induftrious colle&or of books, and a generous patron of 
thofe who were eminent in any branch of literature. Tho’ he 
had a peculiar tafte for the fciences, he applied himfelf never- 
thelefs with indefatigable induftry to bufinefs, ftudyino- all oof 
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fible methods to render his fu ejects happy, and raiie his domi¬ 
nions to a flourifhing condition. This enticed great multi¬ 
tudes of foreigners to fettle in Eqypt, infomuch that, accord¬ 
ing to Theocritus , this prince is faid to have had in his domi¬ 
nions 33,339 well peopled cities. He built an incredible num¬ 
ber of cities, and repaired others, granting many valuable pri¬ 
vileges to all perfons without diftinclion who came to fettle in 
them. In Palejline he particularly rebuilt Ace , which he called 
Ptolemais , and Rhahbah of the children of Ammon. He left lo 
many public monuments of his magnificence, that all works 
of an. extraordinary tafte and grandeur were proverbially called 
Philadelphian works. Appian lays, that as he was the moft mag¬ 
nificent and generous of all kings in laying out his money, 
io he was of all the moft fkilltul and induftrious in raifinsr it. 


Bclidcs two large fleets, he maintained in conftant pay an 
army of 2cc,coo foot and 40,000 horfe, with 300 elephants, 

3000 armed chariots, and had his armory at Alexandria ftocked 
with 300,000 complete fuits of armour, and all other neceflary 
implements and engines of war 3 leaving behind him never- 
thclefs an immenfe trealure. 

He was fucceeded by his eldcft fon Ptolemy Euergctes, who Ptolemy 
in the beginning of his reign engaged in a war with Antiochus Buergetes. 
Tkcos king of Syria. On his return from that war he brought ^ef. 
with him out of Syria 2500 pidlures and ftatues, among which 2 4 ^* 
were many of the Egyptian idols which Cambyfes , when he had 
conquered Egypt, had fent into Perfia. Thele Ptolemy reftored 
to their antient temples ; in acknowlcgement for which fa¬ 
vour, the Egyptians gave him the iurname of Eucrgctes , or the 
BencfaEtor. In this, expedition, according to Ju/lin , Appian , His extern 
Polybius , ferom , and others, he made himfelf mailer of all the five con- 
countries that lie between mount Taurus and the confines of quells. 
India *. When Ptolemy Euergctes firft inarched againft Antio- 
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elms, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, made a vow 
to conlecratc her hair, which was her chief ornament, in cafe 
he fhould return fare : and accordingly, when he came back 


crowned with glory and fuccefs, fhe cut off her hair, and dedi¬ 
cated it to the" gods in the temple which Ptoicmy Philadelphia 



ng 


its, Ptolemy was much of- 
e priefts for their negledf. 

Csnon of Samos, a great mathematician, to appeai'e the king’s 


temptuoufly flung away by the pne 

fended, and threatned to puniih the 

' * • • • 
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■vyrath and gain his favour, gave out that the queen’s locks had i 
been conveyed up to Heaven, and pointed out feven ftars near I 
the tail of the lion, which till that time had not belonged to 
any conftellation, declaring that they were the queen’s hair. 
Several other aftronomers, to gratify the king, affirmed the ; 
fame ; hence Coma Berenices , • or the hair of Berenice, became 
one of the conftellations, and is fo to this day. 

Ptolemy , on his return from this expedition, having palled 
thro’ ferufalem , offered there many facrifices to the God of ; 
Ifrael in aeknowlegement for the victories he obtained over the 
king of Syria, fhewing thereby that he preferred the true God 
to ail the idols of Egypt. 

He im- Euergetes having agreed to a peace with Seleucus the fucceflor • 
proves the of Antiocbus Theos , devoted moft part of his time to the culti- j 
library of vating of the fciences and the improving of his father’s library ! 
Akxan- at Alexandria. With this view he fent perfons of learning into ; 
dria. diftant countries, to purchafc, at any rate, what books they j 

fhould think proper for his defign, and invited from Athens Era - ; 
toftbenes the Gyrenean , and fchoiar of Callimachus , a man of uni- ■ 
verfal learning, whom he appointed chief librarian. 

The Jm>:s Onias , the high-prieft of the Jews, who was of a very co- 
jjealeft to vetous temper, having neglected, for fome years, to pay the 
pay the annual tribute of 20 talents, Ptolemy threatned the Jews , that 
tribute. if they did not immediately pay their arrears, he was deter¬ 
mined to fend a body of troops into Judea , who fhould drive ' 
them out of the country, and divide it among themfelves. This 
meffage, which was carried to Jcrufalcm by one Athenian , throw¬ 
ing the Jews into the utmoft confirmation, Jofeph the ne¬ 
phew of the high-prieft, prevailed on his uncle to appoint him 
ambaffador to Ptolemy , and then inviting Athenian to his houfe, 
entertained him with great kindnefs and fplendor, and at his 
departure made him confiderable prefents ; by which means he 
procured his friendlhip. Soon after, having borrowed about 
20,000 drachmas, or about 700 pounds fterling, and thereby 
furnifhed himfelf with an equipage, he fet out for Alexandria, 
joining on the road feveral of the chief nobility of Ccele-Syria 
and Palefine , who were travelling to the fame place, with the 
intention of offering terms for farming the revenues of thofe 
provinces. As their equipages were very magnificent, they 
laughed at Jofeph for the meannefs of his. He taking all in 
good part, hearkened to the converfation they had with each 
other about their bufinefs at court, and got fuch an infight into 
it, as put him in a condition to laugh at them in their turn. 
Jofeph , on his arrival at Alexandria , finding that the king had 
taken a progrefs ta Memphis , fet out for that city to wait on 
him, and had the good fortune to meet him on his return with 
the queen and Athenian in the fame chariot. The king, who 
had heard great commendations of him from Athenion , was over¬ 
joyed to fee him, and taking him into his chariot, complained, 
in a friendly manner, of his uncle Onias. Jofeph excufed his 
uncle in fo handfome a manner, that he not only fatisfied the 

king, 




ng received a guard of 2 cod men, 
at in his new ftation. On his arrival 
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kiflgj but raifed in him fuch an opinion of his abilities, that he 
took him into his favour, allowed him an apartment in the 
royal palace, and entertained him at his own table. When Jofcpb the 
the day came, whereon the king ufed annually to farm out the 'nephew of 
revenues of the feveral provinces of his empire, Jofcpb doubled the hi?h- 
the fum offered by his^ fellow travellers for the provinces of pried, ad- 
Ccele-Syria , Phcenice, Judaea, . and Samaria , and proffered mined to 
16,000 talents, befides the forfeitures which had hitherto been the trull of 
appropriated to the farmers. Ptolemy demanding what fecurity receiver- 
he could give for the performance of his agreement, Jofcpb an- General, 
ftvered, that he would give him the fecurity of fuch perfons as & 
he could not except againft, and named the king and queen, 
which pleafantry was fo agreeable to Ptolemy , that he trufted 
him on his word, without any other fecurity. Jofepb , borrow¬ 
ing 500 talents to pay his uncle’s arrears, was admitted to the 
truft of receiver-general of all the revenues of the abovemen- 
tioned provinces, and having received a guard of 2 cod men, 
left Alexandria , in order to aot in his new ftation. On his arrival 
at Afkelon , the inhabitants of that city not only refufed to pay 
him the king’s duties, but abufed him with opprobrious language. 

Having cauled 20 of the ringleaders of the tumult to be imme¬ 
diately executed, he fent their forfeited eftates, which amounted 
to 1000 talents, to the king. The fame rigour he pradiifed at 
Scytbopolis , where he met with the like oppofition, and by this 
means fo awed the reft of the cities, that they all opened their 
gates to him, and readily paid the king’s duties. His prudent 
conduct, and the punctuality of his payments, gained him fuch 
favour at court, that he was continued in his office by the two 
fucceeding kings for the fpace of twenty-two years, till Antiocbus 
the great made himfelf mafter of thofe provinces. 

Ptolemy , after the peace with Seleucus , king of Syria, applied Ptolemy 
himfelf to the enlarging of his dominions fouthward, and was enlarges 
therein attended with great fuccefs j he made himfelf mafter of his king- 
all the coafts of the Red Sea, both on the Arabian and Mthio- dom. 
pi an fides. Upon his return, his affiftance was follicited by the 
Achaans againft the Mtolians and Cleomenes king of Sparta ; 
but the Achaans having alfo applied to Antigonus, king of 
Macedon , for affiftance, Ptolemy was fo much offended, that 
he fent powerful fuccours to Cleomenes, hoping by that*, 
means to humble both the Achaans and Antigonus . However, 
he had the mortification to fee Cleojnenes expelled from Greece , 
and obliged to take refuge in his dominions. Ptolemy received 
him with all poffible demonftrations of kindnefs, allowed him 
a yearly penfion of 24. talents, and affuredhim, that in due time 
he would ufe his utmoft efforts to replace him on the throne of 
Sparta,: but before he could fulfill his promife, he died in the His death. 
27th year of his reign, and , was fucceeded by his fon Ptolemy 
fhilopator. Ptolemy Euergetes was the laft of his race, in whom 
any virtue, humanity, or moderation appeared, thofe who fuc¬ 
ceeded him abandoning themlelves to all manner or vices. He 

imitated his fathered grandfather in the generous protection 

* which 
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which he gave to iearning and learned men, and was himfeif 
well veiled in all the branches of learning, having been brought 
up by the famous Ariftarchus , Tn his youth he wrote hiftoricai 
commentaries, which were in great repute 
Fiohmy Ptolemy Philo pat or, the Ion of Euergctes, in the very beein- 
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ningof his reign, .caufed his brother Magas to be murdered 
being jealous of his abilities, and of the in ter eft he had with the 


armv. 


The death of Magas was foon followed bt 

1 ” 


y that of 

Cleammesj who was a refugee at his court. As Ckomenes was 
generally efteemeda man of great wifdom and iagacity, Sojibius, 
who was Ptolemy *s prime minifter, employed him in the begin¬ 
ning of that prince’s' reign, and admitted him into his moft 
fiecret councils, even imparting to him his defign of cutting off’ 
Magas, which Ckomenes ufed all his perfuafions to prevent. 
After the death of Magas. Ptolemy devoted all his time to piea- 
fures and diversions, not buffering them to be interrupted by 
cares or application of any kind. His example being followed 
by the courtiers, vice and licentioufnefs universally prevailed; 
lb that the kingdom fell, as it were, into a kind of anarchv. 
Ckomenes, not able £0 bear the diftoiufce manners of th 
Egyptian court, and hearing that Anti?onus was dead, and the 
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His bale Achceans were engaged m a war with the Aits Hans, he foliicited 
treatment the fuccours which Ptolemy had formerly promifed him. Thefe 


of Chs- being denied him, he defired leave to depart for Greece witli his 


followers 5 but Ptolemy 


me tie} king 

of Sparta, paid no regard to his 



with the foreign troops, caufed hirr 
confined. Ckomenes making an unfucceisful attempt to recover 
his liberty, he and his followers rufiied on their own fwords. 

Antiochus , king of Syria, taking advantage of the diflblute 
and voluptuous life of Ptolemy, attempted the recovery of Ccek- 
Syria, Pale/line, and ‘Judea, which had belonged to his prede- 
ceffors. Ptolemy, after having gained a fignal victory over An¬ 
tiochus, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria , concluded a 
peace with him, which filled his own kingdom with fuch di<- 
A”civil content, that it foon broke put into an open rebellion ; but the 
war kin- particulars of the civil war are not mentioned by any author, 
died in After the viciory over Antiochus, Ptolemy, before he returned 

, to Egypt , vifited all the Hates and cities of note in Corle-Syria 

and Judea, and among the reft Jerufalem, where he took a view 
of the temple, and offered facrifices to the God of Jfrael , be¬ 
llowing, at the fame time, rich donations on that holy place. 
Not being fatisfied with viewing the temple from the outer 
court, beyond which no Gentile was allowed to pafs, he lhewed 
a great inclination to enter the fancluary, and even the holy of 
holies itfelf, into which none hut the high-prieft ever entered, 
and he once a year, on the day of the great expiation. The 
priefts and levites, informing him of the holinefs of the place, 
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< 5 peW together in a body to ©ppofe his ra£h defign, the people 
:i if 0 a lie mbi mg from all parts to withftand him. His curiofity 
being only more inflamed by their oppofition, he forced in as 
i;;r as the fccond court, where, while he was preparing to enter 
*}iz temple itfelf, he was ftruck by God with fuch terror, that 
he was carried off half dead. On this account, being highly 
provoked again ft the Jews* he began, on his return, to vent 
his rage upon fuch of the Jewt/b nation as lived in that metro¬ 
polis. In tbe iirft place, by a decree, he excluded from his 
palace all thole who did not facrifice to the gods he woribiped. 
}3y another decree, he ordered that they ftiotdd be degraded 
from the fir ft rank of citizens, and enrolled among the common 
people of Egypt, who were of the third rank. In the fame de¬ 
cree it was enaefed, that all the. Jews Ihould, at an appointed 
time, appear before the proper officers, in order to be enrolled 
among the common people; that at the time of their enroll men 4 
they fhould have the mark of an ivy leaf impreiled with a hot 




iccutet 


faces 


Thofe 


xnfed to fubmlt to tbe decree w 7 cre to be punifhed with death 5 
but thofe who facrificed to his gods were to enjoy their former 
privileges. Notwitbftanding this tempting offer, 300 only, out 
of the many thoufand yews that lived in Alexandria, were pre¬ 
vailed upon to abandon their religion. The others chofe rather 


manner 


redeem thsmfelves from that ignominious mark,by parting with 
all they bad to tbe king’s officers. Thofe who continued in the 
religion of their forefathers, excluded their fallen brethren from all 
manner of communication with them, which fo enraged Ptolemy , 
that he refoived to extirpate the whole nation. Purluant to this The 
resolution, he commanded all the Jews, who Jived in any part miracu- 
of Egypt, to be brought in chains to Alexandria, and there to be louily de* 
jfhut'up in the hippodrome, which was a very fpacious place livered. 
without the walls, where the people ufed to affemble to fee 
Wfe-races, and other public fbews. He then ordered 5C0 ele¬ 
phants to be let loofe upon the prifoners in the hippodrome; 


hut 

he drunkennei's of the king. 


J 


m the hippodrome, in the mean time, ceafed not to offer up 
prayers to the Almighty for their deliverance, which he grant¬ 
ed them; for on the third day, when the .king was prefent, and 
the elephants were let loofe upon the prifoners, thofe fierce 
animals, inftead of falling upon the Jews, turned their rage 
upon the Mediators and ioldiers and deftroyed great numbers of 
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them ; which, with feme appearances feen in the air, fo terrified 

xr f- of 



aiiUj, to uppLTUC ills iwwiuu 

]oymeat of their former privileges, beftowing upon them befides 
many favours, and leading them with pielerus at their de¬ 
parture. The javs, feeing themfclves thus reftored to the 
feints favour, obtained leave from him to put ail thofe of their 

iv/n nation to dc&tk* v/ho had abandonee* their religion* which 

permiffioii 
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permfffion they foon made ufe of, without fparing a Angle 
man *. 

Ptolemy In the ninth year of the reign of Philopator, the Romans , who 
receives were then at war with Carthage, fent an embaffy to Egypt, to 
an embaft renew their friendfhip and alliance with the king, 
fy from Arfrnoe , who was both wife and filler to Ptolemy, after having 

Rome. been barren for feveral years, brought him at length a fon, who 

was furnamed Epiphanes, or the llluftrious. His birth occa- 
fioned great rejoicings all over Egypt, and the neighbouring 
provinces fubjeCl to that crown. The king, in the mean time, 
purfuing his old courfe of life, abandoned himfelf to vicious 
pleafures and excefles of every kind. Sojibius, an old and crafty 
minifter, who had ferved under three kings, managed the affairs 
of ftate, not indeed in the manner he defired, but as the favou¬ 
rites would permit him. Arftnoc, the king’s filler and wife, 
had no authority at court; 'the favourites and prime minifter 
did not Ihew her the leaf! refpeCt. On the other hand, the 
queen was not patient enough to fuffer every thing without 
murmuring, and they at laft grew weary of her complaints. 
He caufes The king, and thofe who governed him, commanded Sojibius 
his wife to rid them of her, and the wicked minifter complied with their 
Arjinoe to requeft. Upon her death, the king fell in love with one Aga- 
be mur- thoclea, a woman of a mean extraction, and was entirely go- 
dered. verned by her, by her brother Agathoclcs, who was fubfervient 

to his unnatural lull, and by their mother Oenanthe. The mur¬ 
der of Arjinoe , and feveral actions of the fame nature, provoked 
the people to fuch a degree again!! Sojibius, that they obliged 
the king to difmifs him from his fervice, and raife to the office 
of prime minifter one Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, who 
had fignalized himfelf in the army. 

The death Ptolemy having, by his continued debaucheries, worn out a 
of Ptolemy very ftrong conftitution, died in the flower of his age, after he 
Pbilopa - had reigned feventeen years, and was fucceeded by his fon Pio¬ 
ta r. lemy Epiphanes, a child only five years old. Agathodes, his filler, 

and their creatures, concealed the king’s death as long as they 
could, and in the mean time carried off all the money, jewels, 
and other valuable effeCls in the palace which they could lay 
their hands on. They alfo formed a fcheme for ufurping the 
regency during the minority of Epiphanes , and publiftiing the 
king’s death, they fummoned a general council of the Alexan¬ 
drians of the Macedonian race. In this affembly, Agathocles, 
holding the young king in his arms, and ftledding abundance 
of tears, told the Macedonians, that the late king, when at the 
point of death, had committed the young prince to the care of 
Agaihoclca, and recommended him to the fidelity of his Mace¬ 
donians', he therefore begged their afliftance againft Elepolctnus, 
who, as he was informed, intended to feize the crown for him¬ 
felf. The malice of this contrivance being too glaring, the 
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people, inftead of falling upon Tlepolemus , vowed the titter min His late 
of the fpeaker, his fitter, and all their creatures. Having taken favourites 
from them the young king, and placed him on the throne on the put to 
hippodrome, they caufed Agathocles, , Agathoclea , and their mo tiler, death, 
to be put to death in his prefence. The other lifters, the rela¬ 
tions, and creatures of Agathocles met with the fame treatment, 

every one of them being cut oft* by the people whom thev had 
opprefled and abufed. y 

The guardianlhip of the young king was, for the prefent, Scfibiat 
committed to Sofibius ^ the fon of that Sojibius 5 who had been, made 
prime minifter during the three laft reigns. In the beginning of guardian 
the reign of Epiphanes, Antiochus the great, king of Syria, en-ofthein- 
tering into an alliance with Philip, king of Macedon , made fant king, 
himfelf mafter of Palejline and Caele-Syria j but was foon difpof- 
feffed of them again by Arijlomenes , the prime minifter of Egypt* 
as we have related in the hiftory of Syria. In the third year of his 
reign, an embafly arrived at Egypt from Rome, to notify to the 
Egyptians the vi&ory which the Romans had gained over Hanni¬ 
bal, and the treaty of peace concluded between Rome and Car¬ 
thage. The Egyptian lords, who were guardians to the young 
king, encouraged by this embafly, put their young prince and 
his kingdom under the prote&ion of the Roman fenate, who 
fent M. Lepidus to take upon him the guardianfhip. Lcpidus , The Re¬ 
nter a fhort ftay in Egypt, appointed Arijlomenes , an Acarna - mam af- 
nian , as guardian, who acquitted himfelf of his charge with f ume the 
great prudence and fidelity. In the beginning of his adminiftra- guardian- 
tion, being informed of the ravages committed by Philip offhipof 
Macedon in Attica , he fent an embafly to the fenate, offering to Epiphaneu 
deliver Athens from the danger that thi'eatned her, provided it 
were agreeable to the Rojnans. About the fame time, he re¬ 
newed the alliance between the crown of Egypt and the repub¬ 
lic of Achaia, on which occafion Lycortas, the father of Polybius 
the hiftorian, and two others, were fent by the Acheean confe¬ 
deracy into Egypt , to fign the treaty. 

The king foon after attaining to the 14th year of his age, his His bad 
enthronization, called by the Alexandrians Anacleria , was cele- admini- 
brated with great pomp and magnificence, and the adminiftra- ftration. 
tion of affairs put into his hands. As foon as Epiphanes became 
his own mafter, the kingdom fuffered great calamities, and the 
remaining part of his reign was rendered infamous, the flattery 
of his worthlefs courtiers having more influence with him than 
the wife counfels of Arijlomenes , whom he foon caufed to be 
put to death. Having thus, as he thought, got rid of a troudle- 
iome cenfor, he plunged himfelf into all the vices, which hab 
rendred his father’s name and reign fo odious, and exercifed a 
moft cruel tyranny over his fubjedts. 

The Egyptians , not being able to bear the grievances they His fub T 
fuffered under his arbitrary adminiftration, entered into a con-jedlsre- 
fpiracy, with a defign to depofe him, which they were very volt; 
near putting in execution. To extricate himfelf out of thefe but are re- 

difficulties, he appointed Poly crates his prime minifter, who duced by 

was Poperates. 
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V/as a man of great abilities, and had been general under hi? 
father at the famous battle of Raphia. By his means, having- 
got the better of the rebels, their leaders, who were the chief 
lords of the country, capitulated, and fubrnitted upon certain 

however, forfeited his promife to 


conditions. 


Eh 


king, 


them, and caufed them all to be put to death ; which treache¬ 
rous conduct involved him in new difficulties, from which he 
was again delivered by the wifdom of Polycrates . 

He maintained, during his whole reign, a ftrift friendship 
with the Romans. Livy tells us, that he offered them ioo 
pounds weight cf gold, and ^o,oco of Silver to carry on the war 
again# Antiochus the great, and that he afterwards fent an em- 
baffy to Rome, to congratulate the Senate on the flight of Antio- 
chiis, and to offer them, in his name, and in that of his queen 
Cleopatra , who was the daughter of Aniiochus , what fhips, mo¬ 
ney, or provifions they wanted, to purfue the war with the 
king of Syria. Ptolemy alfo cultivated with care the friendfhip 
of the Achcean republic, but while he was preparing to enter 
into an offenfive and defenfive alliance with them, he was cut 
off by pcifcn. After reducing his rebellious fubjedfs, he me¬ 
ditated a war with Seleucus , king of Syria ; but as his finances 
were exhaufted, one of his chief officers afked him, by whiat 
means he would raife money to fupport the expences of the in¬ 
tended war; he replied, tha : . his friends were his treafure; which 
anfwer being fpread abroad among the chief men about him, they 
inferred from thence, that he intended to carry on the war with 
their fortunes and eflates, and, to prevent this evil, caufed poi- 
The death foil to be given him, of which he died in the 24th year of his reign, 
of Ptolemy He left two Tons, both under age, namely, Ptolemy Pkilometer, 
Epithanes. and Ptolemy Pby]con, and one daughter, by name Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy Ptolemy Philomcior , who was but fix years old, fucceeded hi 
Phi tome father, under the guardianfhip of his mother Cleopatra, who 

governed for eight years with great prudence and moderation. 
Bef. Ch. Upon her death, the regency fell to Lannaus, a nobleman of 


s 


tor. 


i/ 6 . great diftindtion in that country, and to Eulesus, an eunuch. 

Thefe no fooner entered upon the adminiftration, than they 
War be- demanded Gcele-Syria and Pale/line of Antiochus Epiphanes. This 
tween him demand occafloned a war between the two crowns, in the 
• and the courfe of which Philometor, either of his own accord, delivered 
king of himfelf to Antiochus, or, according to fome, was taken prifoner 
Syria. by that prince. The Alexandrians, looking upon him as loft, 

declared his younger brother king, who at hrft aflumed the fur- 
name of Eucrgctcs, Phyfcsn being afterwards given to him on 
account of his prominent belly. Antiochus, returning foon after 
into Egypt, conquered the whole kingdom, except Alexandria, 
and left Philometor in polfeflion of the throne. His defign was, 
to kindle a war betwixt the two brothers ; but Philometor , con¬ 
cluding an accommodation with Phyfcon, Antiochus again in¬ 
vaded Egypt, from which, however, he was obliged to depart, 
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remptory command of the Roman ambnliadors. 
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with each other, and the divifions between them rofe to fuch a jointly 
height, that the Roman fenate ordered their ambafladors in Syria with his 
to proceed to Alexandria , and ufe their utmoft endeavours to brother 
reconcile the two kings. Before the two ambafladors reached Ely Jon. 


E<rypt, Philometor , being expelled 

Brundujium 


Pbyfc 


foot, meanly drefled, and with very few attendants. He refufed to take 
the royal equipage that was brought to him on the road by Dc~ refuge at 
metrius, the fon of the late king of Syria, who was then an hof- Rome. 
tage at Rome , and took up his lodging in the private houfe of a 
painter of Alexandria , his fubjeft. The fenate was no fooner 
informed of his arrival, but they fent for him, and excufed 
themfelves for not having received him with thofe ceremo¬ 
nies which were ufual on luch an occaficn. After defiring him 
to quit the habit in which he came, and to fix a day for an au¬ 
dience of the fenate, he was conduced to lodgings fuitable to 
his dignity, and the quaeftor was ordered to fupply him, at the 

public expence, with all things neceflary. 

The fenate decreed his reftoration; and fending two of their 1 be /fr¬ 
own body with him to Alexandria, an accommodation was ef- »«« re- 
fefted between the two brothers, in virtue of which Phyjcon concile 

was put in poffeflion of Lybia and Gyrene, and Philometor of all j he tw0 
Egypt and the ifland of Cyprus, each of them being declared in- brothers, 
dependant of the other. Not long after, Pbyfc on , being difla- tneiliand 
tisfied with the part allotted him, lent ambafladors to Rome , °\rA rus A 
defiring that Cyp™* miaht be alfo affisned him. He even went ad J 11 d S cd 


to 


yft ****«,*-- --- , l 

in perfon to Rome to folicit it, and the fenate being no ways feru- tne 
pulous to violate the late partition, granted him what he de- KoKa,,i 

Phyjcon , during his refidence at Rome, fell in love with Cor¬ 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, who was the pattern of her 
fex, and the prodigy of her age: but fhe being the daughter of 
Sdpio Africanus , and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice conful, and once cenfor, defpifed the offers made to 
her by Phyjcon , thinking it more honourable to be one of the 
hr ft matrons in Rome , than to reign with Phyjcon in Lybia and 

^Phyfeon fct out from Rome with the two ambaflaciors, wbo 
were to put him in pofleffion of Cyprus. Oiie of the ambana- 
dors, on his arrival at Alexandria , found Philometor no ways 
inclined to comply with the decree of the fenate 
who had gone to Lybia with the other, fent him alfo to affift 
his college. Philometor treated them both for forty days with r J" 

he told them, that he was refolved to (land to the firft treaty, 
and would hearken to no other. W ith this anfwer, one of the P 
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The Cyreneans, in the meantime, being informed, of the ill J 
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marched againfl: the Cyreneans with all his forces ; but being de¬ 
feated by them, he fent a fecond embafly to Rome, to renew his 
complaints againfl his brother. The fenate, to exprefs their 
refentment againft Pbilarnetor for not fubmitting to their decree, 
renounced all friendship and alliance with him, and ordered his 
ambafiadors to leave the city in five days. 

Pbyfcon , having foon alter re-eftablifhed himfelf at Cyrcne , 
was one night attacked by fome Cyreneans , who wounded him 
fo defperately, that they left him for dead upon the fpot. This 
he laid to the charge of his brother Philometor, whom he accufed 
in perfon at Rome. 'I'hough Philometor was known to be a 
rince of a moil: mild and humane difpofiiion, yet the fenate 
hearkened to the falfe accufation of his brother, would not hear 
the defence of his ambafiadors, and fent five commifiioners to 
conduct Pbyfcon into Cyprus, enjoining all their allies in thofe 
parts to furnifh him with forces for taking pofieflion of the 
ifland. Pbyfcon landed in Cyprus with fome forces j but was 


taken pri- defeated by his brother, and afterwards taken prifoner. Philo. 
foner by metor , on this occafion, gavealignai proof of his good-nature 
Philo me- an d truly generous temper; for he not only forgave his hroh.r, 
tor, who but reftored to him Lybia and Cyrcne , adding fome other terri- 
generoijf- tories in lieu of the ifland of Cyprus , and promifing him his 
lypardons daughter in marriage Thus an end was put to the war be¬ 


hind 


tween the two brothers, the Romans being afhamed any longer 
to oppofe Philometor. 

Demetrius , king of Syria , having endeavoured to get pof- 
feflion of Cyprus, by 

Ptolem 


bribing 


the 


governor of the ifland, 
Atialus king of Pergamus , 


of Philo “ 

mtor . 


rtoiemy, in reientment, joined . 

and Ariarathes king of Cappadocia , in fetting up a pretender 
to his crown. The pretender was ALzander Balas , who, 
after he was placed on the throne of Syria , being iufpeet- 
ed of entering into a plot againfl Ptolemy , his benefactor, he 
marched into Syria againfl: him, and defeated him near Antioch ; 
The death but died a few days after of the wounds he received in the en¬ 
gagement. Philometor is, by all the profane hiftorians, com¬ 
mended on account of his clemency and good-nature. Polybius , 
who was his cotemporary, fays, that he was an enemy to all 
kind of cruelty and oppreflion, and averfe from fpilling the 
blood of his fubieCiS. His mean behaviour towards Antiochus, 
in the beginning of his reign, is attributed, not to his want of 
natural courage, but to his effeminate education, the eunuch, 
Euleeus , having endeavoured to enervate him by all manner of 
luxury. He allowed the 'Jews, to build a temple in Egypt like 
that of Jerufalem, being induced thereunto by Onias, who was 
in high favour both with him and his queen Cleopatra. The 
author of the hiftory of the Maccabees reprefents Ptolemy as an 
ambitious and perfidious prince, trampling under fpot the moft 
facred law’s of jufllce and nature. 
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Cleopatra , queen of Egypt, on the death of Philometor > her Ptok >y 
brother and hulband, endeavoured to fecure the throne for the Pb-.Jlo^or 
fon fhe had by him; but the greater part of the nobles declaring Eue.gnet. 
for Phyfcon, fhe had recourfe to Onias and Dofitheus, two Jew?, 
who haftened to her affiflance with an army of*their countrymen. 

Before hoflilities were committed. Thermits, a Roman ambafla- 
dor, then at Alexandria , mediated an accommodation, Phyfcon 
agreeing to marry Cleopatra, to reign jointly with her during 
her life, and to declare her fon by Philometor next heir to the 
crown. PhyJ'con, on the day of the nuptials, murdered the His bar- 
young prince in his mother’s arms, and foon after caufed all barity. 
thofe who fhewed any concern for the prince’s murder to be 
put to death. Tranfported againft the Jews for having efpoufed 
the caufe of Cleopatra , he ufed them more like flayes than fub- 
jebts. His own people he treated no better than the Jeius, 
putting every day fome of them to death for the fmalleft faults, 
and fometimes merely to gratify his cruel and inhuman temper. 

In the fccond year of his reign, queen Cleopatra brought him a 
fon, at which he expreffed great joy; he named him Mempbitis , 
from the ceremonies which he was difeharging at the time of 
his birth in the city of Memphis. He could not, however, for¬ 
bear his cruel pradtices, even during the public rejoicings on 
account of the young prince’s birth. Upon his return to Alex- 
andria, he banifhed all thofe who had been brought up with his 
brother Philometor, and allowed his guards, who confifted of His cmel- 
Greek and Afiatic mercenaries, to murder and plunder the inha- ty to tiis 
bitants of that rich metropolis at their pleafure. 'Jiiftin and A'-exan- 
Atbenceus tell us, that upon this licence, not only the private irians. 
houfes, but the ftreets, and even the temples, ftreamed daily 
with the blood of the innocent citizens. The Alexandrians, to 
avoid thefc repeated maflacres, fled into other countries; fo 
that Phyfcon was obliged by edicts to invite Grangers to repeople 
the place. Great multitudes accordingly flocked thither, and 
were admitted to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the former citizens. 


In the mean time, three Roman ambaffadors, namely, Scipio He rs- 
Africamts the younger, Sp. Mutnmius , and L. Metellus, landed ceives art 
at Alexandria , having been fent by their republic to vifit the embaffy 
countries which were fubjedt to Rome , and thofe alfo that were from 
only in alliance with her. The more confcious Phyfcon was of Rome, 
his crimes and wicked adminiflration, the more refpehl he af¬ 
fected to {hew to the ambafladcrs. He entertained them during 
their flay at Alexandria with all the varieties of the moil fump- 
tuous viands ; but they, icorning tnat rich fare, as prejudicial 

both to their bodies and minds, touched nothing but what was 

After they had viewed the 

great metropolis, and made themfelves well acquainted with 
the flate of affairs there, they failed up the Nile, to tee the 
other parts of Egypt. In this progress, obicrvjng the great 
number of cities, the vaft multitudes of inhabitants, and the ier- 
tility of the foil, they concluded that Egypt , if governed by a 


neceffary for the fupport of nature 
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prince of abilities and application, might be one of the moft 
powerful ftates in the world ; and were therefore well pleafed 
to find a prince on the throne entirely deftitute of every noble 
qualification. 

The ambafladors no fooner left Egypt , but Pby/con began to 
exercife the fame cruelties upon the new inhabitants of Alexan¬ 
dria, which had obliged the antient citizens to abandon their 
country. Falling in love with a daughter which his queen 
Cleopatra had to his brother Philometor , he firft ravifiied, and 
afterwards married, her. His many excefles, at length, wholly 
alienated his funiedts from him; but they were prevented from 
taking up arms by Hierax , his chief minifter, who was a native 
of Antioch, and had once governed that city in the reign of 
Alexander Balas. Having entered into the fervice of Pby/con, 
he was raifed to the chief command of the army, and charged 
with the chief management of affairs. He gained the affec¬ 
tions of the foldiers, by paying them pundfually, and endea¬ 
voured, by his good and wife adminiftration for feveral years, 
to balance, as far as in him lay, the wicked conduit of his 
matter. 

Afterwards, upon his death or removal, the Alexandrians 
began openly to complain of the oppreffions they groaned under. 
Phyfcon , in order to put them out of a condition of attempting 
any thing againft him, maflacred all the young men of the city, 
while they were one day affembled in the gymnafium. The 
people, being exafperated to the high eft degree, inftantly affem- 
bled in a tumultuous'manner, and fet fire to the king’s palace, 
which they reduced to afhes. Pbyfcoti had the good fortune to 
make his efcape undifeovered, and to retire to the ifland of Cy¬ 
prus, with his young wife and his fon Mesnphitis. 

Upon his flight, the Alexandrians placed on the throne his 
divorced queen and filler; but he fearing left they fliouldbe- 
ftow the crown on his fon, whom he had appointed governor 
of Cyrene , fent for him into Cyprus , and ordered him to be aflaf- 
finated. He alfocaufed the throat of his fon Memphiiis to be 
cut in his own fight, and his mangled members to be put into a 
box, with the head intire, to fhew to whom they belonged, 
and fent as a prefent to Cleopatra on her birth-day. The Alex¬ 
andrians were ftruck with horror at the fight, and, to prevent 
Pby/con from ever reafeending the throne, they raifed an army, 
and gave the command of it to Marfyas. This general was de¬ 
feated on the frontiers of Egypt by the king’s mercenaries, and 
being taken prifoner,- was lent in chains to Pby/con , who, to 
the furprize of every one, pardoned him, and gave him his li¬ 
berty : for, finding by experience that his cruelties did not keep 
in awe, but exafperate the people, he refolved to try whether 
he could, by ufing lenity, regain their affedlions. Cleopatra , 
being greatly cfiiirefted by the lofs of her army, which in the 
late battle was ainioft cut to pieces, foliated the aid of her fon- 
in-law l'-. met rins king of .Syr;..;, offering him the crown of Egypt 
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as a reward. Demetrius accepted the propofal without hefita- 
tion; but while he was befieging Pelufium , the Syrians revolted, 
which obliged him to abandon Egypt. Cleopatra , finding her- 
felf unable to make head againft Pbyfcon , put all her valuable 
effects on board a fhip, and let iail for Ptolemais, where 
her daughter Cleopatra , queen of Syria, then refided. 

Pbyfcon, upon the flight of Cleopatra , returned to Alexandria , He reco- 
and reaflfumed the government. From this time he held the vers the 
kingdom of Egypt undifturbed till the 29th year of his reign, govem- 
and 67 th of his age, when he died at Alexandria. One would ment. 
hardly believe, that a prince, who is reprefented by hiftorians His death, 
as a monfter rather than a man, fhould have deferved the repu¬ 
tation of the reftorer of letters, and the patron of learned men. 


Epiph 
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learning, Alhemeus fays, he acquired the furname of Ptolemy 
the phylologift. The fame author adds, that he wrote an hif- 
tory in twenty-four books, and a learned comment on Homer . 
He left three fons behind him ; Apion , whom he had by a con- 


niece. 


by Cleopatra 

Apion the government of Cyrenc , and left Egypt 


Cleopait 


Ihe Ihould think fit to chufe. She gave the preference to Alex- Ptolemy 
ander , the youngeft; but the Alexandrians taking up arms, Lathyrus „ 
obliged her to admit Lathyrus to reign jointly with her. But Hef.'Ch 
before (he would fuffer him to be inaugurated, fhe forced him to 
divorce his eldeft fitter Cleopatra , whom he paflionately loved, 
and to marry his youngeft fitter Selene, for whom he had no in- 


tzz. 


clination. Cleopatra 


Tryp. 


an untimely end, as we have related in the hiftory of Syria. 

Their fate, however, made but a flight impreflion upon her, 
as Ihe was wholly bent upon fupporting her authority in Egypt. 

She gave the kingdom of Cyprus to her younger foil Alexander, Cleopatra 
that Ihe might from thence be aflifted by him againft his brother gives Cy- 
Lathyrus, in cafe he fhould ever difpute the authority which fheto her 

was determined never to part with. . . Ion Alex- 

Lathy rus having, contrary to his mother s inclination, lent under. 

6000 men to the alfiftance of the Samaritans againft the Jews, 

Ihe, to refent this, and fame other attempts of the like nature 
againft her authority, firft took his wife Selene from him, tho she drives 
he had already two fons by her, and then drove him out of the out Lathy* 


kingdom. The 


to afiift her ru5) 


againft him by the following artifice: (he caufed fome of her 
favourite eunuchs, on whom Ihe could depend, to be wounded, 
and bringing them covered with blood into the public ahembly 
of the Alexandrians , pretended that they had been treated in 
that manner by Lathyrus , for defending her perfon againft his ^ 
wicked attempts. Upon the flight of Lathyrus, Cyeopatra fent and pra- 

lor her younger fon Alexander , and declaring him king of Egyp , es uX * s 
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obliged Lathyrus to be content with Cyprus. This happened 
accoiding to Porphyry, in the 8th year of Alexander’ s reign in 
Cyprus, and the i ith of Cleopatra’s reign in Egypt *. 

I^ot long after this revolution, the inhabitants of Ptolemais 
being befiegcd by Alexander Jannceus prince of the Jews , 
folicited the affiftance of Lathyrus ; but afterwards reflefting 
that they might thereby draw upon themfelves the relentment 
of Cleopatra , they defired him not to intereft himfelf with their 

Lathyrus affairs. Ptolemy , however, landed on their coaft with, an army 

invades G f 30,000 men, when his affiftance, which was now rejected 
Phoenicia, by the inhabitants of Ptolemais, was defired by the Gazaans, 

and Zoilus prince of Dora. Lathyrus accordingly marched to 
the relief of Dora and Gaza , which obliged Jannceus to raife 
the fiege of Ptolemais , that he might be at leifure to watch his 
motions. 

Jannceus entered into a treaty with him, and engaged to 
pay him 400 talents of filver, on condition that he would de¬ 
liver Zoilus into his hands, with all the places which he held. 
Ptolemy agreed to the propofal, and feized on Zoilus ; but being 
informed that Jannceus was treating underhand with Cleopatra, 
in order to bring her upon him with all her forces, he broke off 
all friendlhip with him, and the following year, dividing his 
army into two bodies, detached one of them to form the liege 
of Ptolemais , and with the other marched againft Alexander. 
He took AJochis , a city of Galii lee, on a fabbath-day, and car¬ 
ried away from thence 10,000 captives, with an immenfe booty. 
He next advanced to Sepphoris ; but hearing that Alexander was 
coming againft him at the head of 50, or, as fome write, of 
8o,oeo men, he marched to Afophos, not far from the Jordan, 
where he gained a complcat victory over Alexander , who loft in 
the battle 30,000 men, or, according to Timagrines, 50,000, 
exclufive of the ptifoners. Lathyrus, after this victory, ra¬ 
vaged and laid wuftc the whole country without oppofition; till 
Cleopatra, who was roufed by his fuccefs, landed a powerful 
Cleopatra army at Phrenicc. Upon her arrival, he abandoned the fiege 
marches of Ptolemais , and retired in great hafte to Ccele-Syria. Cleopa- 
thither tea difpatched Chelcias with part of her army againft Lathyrus, 
with an and with the reft fat down before Ptolemais, which had refuted 
fumy to to open its gates to her. While fhe was engaged in this liege, 
oppofe Chelcias died, and Lathyrus marched into Egypt, hoping to find 

linn. it unprovided of forces in the abfence of his mother. He was, 

however, difappointed in his expectation, and returned to Gaze, 
where he took up his winter quarters. Cleopatra, in the mean 
time, having reduced Ptolemais, Alexander Jannceus haftened 
thither to implore her protection. She renewed her alliance 
with him, after which he returned to JeruJalem, and recruiting 
bis army, marched beyond the Jordan againft Gadara. The 
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following fpring, Latkyrus, finding all his efforts againff Pale/- He re- 
titie ineffectual, abandoned that country, and returned to Cyprus, turns to 
and Cleopatra , alfo, about the fame time, returned to Egypt. Cyprus » 

Cleopatra r, underftanding that Latbyrus was treating with An - 
tiochus Cyzicenus , who promifed to aflift him with a body of 
troops to make a fecond. attempt on Egypt, the rendered their 
meafures abortive, by giving her daughter Selene, whom fhe had 
taken from Latbyrus', to Antiochus Gripus , the competitor of 
Cyzicenus , fending him at the fame time a confiderable fupply 
of men and money. Ptolemy _ Alexander, in the mean time, 
being at laft tired out with the indignities he was forced to fuffer 
from his mother, ftole away privately from Alexandria. The 
queen, being well apprized that the Alexandrians would never 
fuffer her to reign without one of her fons, prevailed upon 
Alexander to return, though foon after fhe formed a confpiracy 
againff his life. Alexander, having notice of her defign, pre- Cleopatra 
vented it, and caufed her to be put to death, which was no murdered 
iboner known, than the Alexandrians drove him out with igno- by Alex- 
miny, and fending to Cyprus for Latbyrus , replaced him on the ander, 
throne. Alexander , the following year, made an attempt to who is 
return to Egypt ; but being defeated at fea by the Egyptian ad- driven 
miral, he was killed as he was attempting to land on the ifland from the 
of Cyprus. He died in the 19th year of his reign, and left a throne, 
.fon behind him named alfo Alexander. 


Apion, the natural fon of Phyfcon , in the mean time, main¬ 
tained peace and tranquillity in Cyrcne , and other parts of his 
dominions, and after a reign of twenty-one years, left them by 
will to the Romans. In this country were the following; chief 
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were at firft very moderate in the exercife of their power, de¬ 
claring the people a free people, and only obliging them to pay 
an annual tribute of Infer, which grew here in great quantities. 

Ptolemy Latbyrus , upon the death of his mother and brother, Latbyrus 
being delivered from two formidable competitors, began to re- returns to 
medy, as far as in him lay, the many diforders and abufes that Egypt,md 

bad rrpnf- in dnrincr fhn late troubles. The citv of Thebes. in takes 


medy, as far as in him lay, the many diforders and abufes that 
had crept in during the late troubles. The city oi 'Thebes , in 


Egypt 


regulations, Ibebes, 


Latbyrus , after defeating the revolters in a pitched battle, in¬ 
verted the city, which ftood a fiesre ot three years ; but being at 
laft taken, was given up to be plundered by the foldiers. La- 
thy ms not long after died, having reigned eleven years jointly His death; 


with his mother in Egypt , eighteen in Gyp. 
in Eopypt after his mother’s death, m all thi 
He was fureceded bv Cleobatra his dau 


name 


Clcopat 


all the females of the royal family. Sylla, who, at this time, Alexan 
was perpetual didator at Rome , and gave and took away crowns der II. 
at pleafure, lent Alexander, tire fon of the brother of Latbyrus, 
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to fucceed his brother in the kingdom, as the next heir of the 
male line. This Alexander , when his grandmother Cleopatra 
marched againft her fon in Phaenice , was Tent by her into the 
ifland of Cos, with a great fum of money, all her jewels, and 
her moil valuable effects. Mithridatcs, king of Pontus , making 
himfelf matter of that ifland, the young Egyptian prince was 
delivered up to him, and received from him an education fuit- 
able to his birth. Alexander afterwards fled from the court of 
Mithridates, and took refuge in Sylla ’s ramp, while that gene¬ 
ral was making war in Aft a. He lived in the dilator’s family, 
and, in a manner, among his domeftics, till he was fent to 


Cleop 


of Erypt. The Egypt 


months before his arrival, and to reign jointly with her. 
daughter The nuptials were accordingly celebrated with great pomp 
of Luth\- and magnificence; but Alexander , with the greateft barbarity, 
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caufed his young wife to be aflaffinated nineteen days after the 
marriage. This prince reigned fifteen years, during which 
time he made himfelf fo odious to his fubje&s, that they at laft 
rofe in arms, and would have facrificed him to their refentment, 
if he had not withdrawn himfelf from their fury. He fled firft 
to Pompey , who was then in that neighbourhood, carrying on 
the war againft Mithridates , king of Pontus , and in vain endea¬ 
voured to prevail with him to cfpoufe his caufe. He then took 
refuge in the city of Tyre, whither he had fent before great part 
of his treasures, and there died fome months after. Before his 
death lie had appealed to the Roman fenate concerning the dis¬ 
pute betwixt him and his rebellious fubjefts ; but dying before 
the negotiation was finiflhed, he declared by his laft will the 
Roman people heirs to his kingdom, that he might thereby raile 
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Ptolemy Auletes, that is, the flute-player , whom the Egyp 
had placed on the throne- was one of the natural fons of Ft 


tief. Chr. Eathyrus. Another of his natural fons held the kingdom of 
! • Cyprus, where he reigned till he was, with the greateft injuftice, 


ieprived of it by the Romans. 


Egypt 


mean as to contend for the prize in the public games at playing 
on the flute. He took great pleafure alfo in imitating the effe¬ 
minacies of the Bacchanals , dancing in a female drels, and in 
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According to Strabo , he was no lefs infamous on account of the 
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title, and Julius Ceefar , being; then conlul 


king irom ^ 

juliui 6oO 


talents, that is, 1,162,500 pounds fterlin 
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paid partly t< 
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bifflfelf, and partly to Pompey , whofe intereft was neceftary for 
obtaining the content of the people. To raife this fum he was 
obliged to overtax his fubjedls, which occafioned a general dff- 
content throughout the kingdom. At the fame time, news ar¬ 
riving, that the Romans had palled a decree for dethroning the 


pother of Auletes in Cyprus, the Egyptians 


Egypt. 


of a denial, to declare war againft the Romans 
j'ufing, they fitrrounded his palace, and threatned violence. 

He efcaped their fury, and failed to Rhodes, where he had a 
conference with Cato the Reman , who told him, that the Ro- driven 
mans would not concern themfelves about a king, who brought from the 
nothing with him but wants and complaints; wealth, pomp, throne, 
and grandeur, being the only things in requeft at Rome. He 
therefore advifed him to return to Egypt , and even offered to re- 
condudt him thither in perfon. The king, however, was per¬ 
vaded by his followers to purfue his journey to Rome, and Cato 


Cyprus 


The 


in the mean time, placed Berenice , his daughter, on the throne, Eg\ptians 
and propofed a marriage betwixt her and Antiochus Afiaticus , place his 
who, by his mother Selene , was next male heir of the family, daughter 

7 i rr t r f Jt . • J it i .i ° . 


Egypt 

>ropofal 

This S 


readily accepted of the on the 


and the Egyptians, foon difeovering 


of CybiofaEles , that is, thefcidlion. 
He was°no fooner feated on the throne, than he feized the maffy 
gold coffin, in v/hich the body of Alexander was depofited; 
which crime fo provoked Berenice , who was already grown 
weary of him, that, breaking through the moft facred ties, fhe 
aufed him to be firangled. She then married one Archclaus, 


Pontusy who pretended 
Jidithridates the great, though' he was in fadt only the fon of 
that king’s chief general. 

Auletes, upon his arrival at Rome, was received with great ex- 
preffions of kindnefs by Pompey , who gave him an apartment 
in his houfe. But notwithftanding the protedfion of fo power- Solicits 
ful a man, the king was forced to go from houfe to houfe, like t | ie 
a private perfon, foliciting the fufrrages of the fenators. After ai)ce Q f 
he had fpent immenfe treafures in procuring a flrong party at ^ p 0 _ 
Rome, he was at laft admitted to lay his complaints before the mam in a 
fenate. The Alexandrians , in the mean time, fent ioo of their g a f e man 
principal citizens to Rome to juftify their revolt j but Ptolemy ner> 
found means to deftroy the moft of them, either a t Rome, or 
before their arrival in that metropolis; which fo intimidated the 
reft, that they declined acquitting themfelves of their com- 
milfion. 

Some of the fenators, however, onjihe rumour of thefe mur¬ 
ders, accufed Auletes in the fenate. r ' ■’ 


Dio 

c 


cmdrian embafly, being lummoned to give an account of the a.- 
iailinations, P'.mpsv, Leniulm, and the other great men at Rome, 


whole 
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whofe intereft the perfidious king had bought at a vaft price 
declared fo openly in his favour, that Dio was afraid to appear 
He was foon after {tabbed by an aflaffin, and Ptolemy , knowing 
he could depend upon Pompey* s prote&ion, was not alhamed t! 
own himfelf the chief author of the murder, which he ever 
pretended to j uftify. A profecution, however, was carried on 
againft the aflaffin, who, though convicted by unexceptionable 

witnefles, was neverthelefs acquitted. An adtion was then 
brought by the adverfe party againft the judges, for felling them- 
felves to Ptolemy , and betraying their truft; but by the in¬ 
tereft of Pompey the venal judges were cleared, and injuftice tri¬ 
umphed. 

Though Auletes, by his fcandalous behaviour, had made him¬ 
felf contemptible to the Romans , yet, by the powerful intereft 
of Pompey*% party, a decree was carried in the fenate, whereby 
it was enacted, that the Egyptians fhould be compelled by force 
of arms to receive their king. All the great men of Rome were 
ambitious of being charged with the commiffion of reeonduding 
a king, which they well knew would be attended with iminenfe 
profit. Pompey was excluded, after feveral months warm debates, 
under this honourable pretence, that his prefence was neceflary 
at Rome. All things feemed next to favour Lentulus , who was 
governor of Cilicia j but the Sybilline books being confulted, on 
account of an omen, C. Portias Cato , who was then a young 
man, and one of the tribunes, took that opportunity of baulking 
his avaricious citizens. He was highly incenfed at the meannefs 
of the Roman magiftrates, and was a zealous advocate for virtue. 

He read, or pretended to read, in the Sybilline books, the fol¬ 
lowing words. If a king of Egypt jhall apply to you for fuccour , 
affi/i him , but not with an army. If you ufe violence , fear great 
dangers and misfortunes. Cicero acknowleges, that all men of 
fenfe were convinced that the pretended prediction was forged; 
neverthelefs, the young tribune obliged the keepers of the Sybil- 
line books to rehearfe the words in full comitia. 

Several expedients were then propofed for facilitating the 
king’s return, without difobeying the pretended oracle: but 
Auletes the whole year being fpent in fruitlefs debates, Ptolemy left 

leaves Rome, where he had incurred the hatred of the people, and took 

Rom. fandtuary in the temple of Diana at Ephefus. From thence he 

wrote to Atmnonius , his ambaflador at Roms , defil ing that Pom- 
pey might be named to replace him on the throne. One of the 
tribunes fupported this requeft, but he v/as oppofed by the fe- 
nate, in which the debates were very warm, as to the mannei 
of the king’s reftoration. Cicero greatly favoured Lentulus , the 
governor of Cilicia and Cyprus , who had been his friend during 
his exile. He even wrote to him after he was gone to Cilicia , 
adviiing him to advance, uuthout any further orders from the 
fenate, with all his fea and land forces to Alexandria , and oblige 
the inhabitants by force to receive their king. 

Ptoleony , in the mean time, by the advice of Pompey , applied 
to Gabinius , who commanded in Syria in quality of proconfub 

Gabintu, 
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Cabinius was a man of a moft infamous char after, and ready to Gabiniut , 
undertake any thing, without the lead regard to juftice or reli- governor 


cion 


Finding that the Syrians, whom he had moft cruelly of Syria, 
oopreflcd, could no longer gratify his avarice, he had under- under¬ 
taken, in hopes of acquiring immenfe treafures, to reftore Mi- takes to 
tbridates, who had been expelled Partbia by his brother Orodes. replace 
Ptolemy came up with him as he was approaching the borders of him on th 
Parthia , and delivered into his hands the letters of Pompcy . It throne, 
was againft an exprefs law for any governor to go .out of the 
limits of his province, or to make war with the neighbouring 
princes and ftates, without pofitive orders from the fenate and 
people of Rome . Gabinius , however, made no fcruple of vio- 
L; n ,r the law, contrary to the opinion of all his officers, except 
1 ° ' ’ * ’ ’ , Gabinius rated his 


Mark Anthony 


afhamed 


icing 10,000 talents, or near two million of pounds fterling, one 
half of it to be paid immediately, and the other as foon as he 
Ihould be fettled on the throne. The proconful refufmg to ftir 
till the firft payment was made, the king was obliged to bor¬ 
row the money from a Roman knight, Pompcy becoming furety 
for the payment of the capital and intereft. 

Gabinius , upon receiving 5000 talents, 

Ihift 


Mitbridates 


irds Egypt. Anthony , defeats 

So was detached before him, foon made himfelf matter of the Egjf- 
Pdujiutn. Ptolemy , on his entering the place, was for putting tians. 
all the Egyptian inhabitants to the /word ; but Anthony oppoled 
fo barbarous an execution. Gabinius foon after penetrating into 
the heart of Egypt , defeated Archelaus , the hufband of Berenice* 
and took him prifoner. He might now have put an end to the 


war 


but he gave Archelaus his liberty, upon his paying a con- 

- s .frelh " ”* ' - 


Archelaus 


purfue the war. —.^ , , . 

again took the field ; but after leveral defeats, he 

After fuftaining 


o 

u 


denary parts, 

"•as obliged to fhut- , J 

fiege for fonae time, he hazarded another battle, which put 

an end both to his reign and life. , , 

Ptolemy , having recovered Alexandria , foon reduced all the Ptolemy 

reft of E'rspt ; but he no fooner thought himfelf in quiet poflef- recovers 
lion of the crown, than he began to vent his lage on all thofe his throne, 
who had been any ways concerned in the rebellion. He put 
his daughter Berenice to death, for having accepted of the va¬ 
cant throne, when the Alexandrians offered it her. Aftei wards 
he cut oft moft of the wealthy citizens of Alexandria, 
pretence that they had been concerned in the rebellion, and 
co n fife ate d their eftates, in order to raife the vaft firms he was 
frill to pay to Gabinius. The king, according to Dio CaJJius, 
filled his dominions with blood and flaughter, that he might 
thereby fill his coffers with the treafures of his unhappy iub- 
jefts. ' The Alexandrians, being awed by the Roman garnfon 

left by Gabinius, bore the oppreffions of their king with great 

cr. of the Romans, nor their au- 


under 


fubmiffion j but neither their fe 


thority. 
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thority, could make them put tip with an infult to their /upei 
ftition : for a Roman foldier having killed a cat, which anim; 
was worshipped by them, the Alexandrians made a general in 
furre&ion, forced their way through the Roman guards, dragge 
the foldier out of his houfe, and tore him in pieces. b 

Rabtnh» , the Roman knight, who had fupplied Ptolemy wit! 
money, came to Egypt, in hopes of being paid ; and as an ex 
pedient for recovering his money, accepted the poft of general 
collector of the king’s revenues; but Ptolemy foon after orderei 
him and all his fervants to be confined. Haying, in a (hor 
time, made his efcape, he was glad to fave his fife from th< 
wicked defigns of his debtor. Upon his return to Rome , ht 
was profecuted for lending money to Ptolemy < 9 to corrupt th< 
fenate, and for being an accomplice with Gabinius ; but feems 
to have been acquitted. Three aftions were alfo commenced 
againft Gabinius , in two of which he was caft, and condemned 
to perpetual banifhment. Before he left Rome, he is faidtc 
have been reduced to great poverty *. 

His death. Auletes , notwithftanding the unheard of tyrannies^ with which 

he harafled his fubje&s, died in the peaceable pofleffion of his 
kingdom, about four years after his re-eftablifhment, and thirty 
after he firft afeended the throne, leaving behind him two fons 
Ptolemy and two daughters. He bequeathed his crown to his eldeft fon 
and dco~ and his eldeft daughter, ordering them to be joined in marriage, 
patra. and becaufe they were both under age, he left them under the 

tuition of the Roman people. A copy of his will being tranf- 
mitted to Rome , the people appointed Pompey guardian to the 

young prince. 

As Pothinus, an eunuch, and Achillas , commander in chiei 
of the Egyptian forces, had the tuition of Ptolerm , they, toen- 
grofs the whole power to themfelves, deprived Cleopatra of that 
mare in the fovereignty which had been left her by the will ol 
Auletes , and drove her out of the kingdom. Cleopatra having 
railed an army in Syria and Palejline , marched back to Egypt at 
the head of it to aftert her right by arms. Ptolemy ’ marched out 
with another army to oppofe her, and both armies encamped 
between Peluftum and mount Cafms. Pompey , in the mean 
time, after the lofs of the battle at Pharjalia , arrived off Pels- 
film , hoping to find in the kingdom of Egypt an open and 
fate afylum. He therefore fent fome of his friends to acquaint 
the king with his arrival, and to demand permiffion to land and 
Pompey enter his kingdom. The king, being then but thirteen years 

put to old, gave no anfwer; but Pothinus and Achillas conlulting with 

death by fome others, Thcodotus , a rhetorician, advifed them, as the 
the order fafeft courfe, to invite Pompey on fhore, and to cut him oif 
of Ptole- which advice was accordingly followed. 




* Died. Sic. lib. i. Cic. Epift. fam. lib: viii. Id. pro Rabir. Id. ac 


Attic, lib. tv. epift. 16. 
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Cafar, in the mean time, being informed that Pompey had JAiusCa- 
fteercd his courfe towards Egypt, purfued him thither, and zi-%r arrives 
rived at Alexandria , juft as the news of his death reached that at Alexan- 
city. For the greater expedition, he had purfued Pompey with dria. 
few forces, having with him, when he arrived at Alexandria , 
on ly 800 horfe, and 3200 foot. _ He very near paid dear for his 
prefumption; and, to protedf himfelf againft the unruly mob of 
that populous city, which was all in an uproar, on account of 
Pcmpeys death, he was obliged to fhut himfelf up in the king’s 
palace with part of his men, the reft having been driven back to 
their fhips by the outrageous multitude. The Etefian winds 
preventing Cafar from leaving Alexandria , he fent orders to the 
cgions he had left in Afia to join him with all poffible expedi¬ 
tion. The tumult being loon appeafed, he ventured out of the 
palace, and having, by his affable behaviour, gained the affec¬ 
tions of the common people, he fpent his time in vifiting the 
curiofities of that great and ftately metropolis, and affifting at 
the public fpeeches and harangues made by the Alexandria?i 
orators. 

He likewife began to take cognizance of the difference be- He takes 
I tween young Ptolemy and his After Cleopatra , and to folicit the cogni- 
pavment of the money due to him from Auletes , who had only zanceof 
paid part of the fum he. had promifed to him in his confulfhip. the differ- 
Cafar now exacting the remainder of the debt, Potbinus , the ences be¬ 
lting’s treafurer, by feveral artifices made his demand appear tween Pto- 
very oppreftive; for he plundered their temples of their gold lewy and 
and fiber utenfils, and perfuaded the king, and all the great Cleopatra « 
perfons of the kingdonj, to eat in earthen or wooden velfels, 
infinuating underhand, that Cafar had feized all their gold and 
iilver plate. 

What moft provoked the Alexandrians , was the haughtinefs 
with which Cafar a£ted as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra , 
whom he not only cited to appear before him, but peremptorily 
commanded to difband their armies, and ftand to the fentence 
which he fhould pronounce. This the Egyptians looked upon 
as a violation of the royal dignity, and an open encroachment 
on the prerogative of their fovereign, and the independancy of 
their kingdom. Cafar appeafed them, by alleging, that he 
afted only as an arbitrator appointed by the will of Auletes , the 
whole power of the Ro?nan people, who had been left by him 
as guardians to his children, being vefted in himfelf as dilator. 

The caufe was accordingly referred to his tribunal, and advo¬ 
cates were appointed on both Tides to plead before him. 

Cleopatra , however, believing that her prefence would be 
more perfuafive with her judge than any advocate ihe could em¬ 
ploy, embarked in a fmall veffel, with only one of her fervants, 

Apollodorus the Sicilian , and in the dufk of the evening arrived 
under the walls of Alexandria. That fhe might elude the vigi- Cleopatra 
lance of Ptolemy’s friends, and get to Cafar s houfe without gnins over 
being known, me caufed herfelf to be tied up in a carpet, and \:. r fir to 
was thus carried by Apollodorus on his back to Cufi\ apart- her inter- 
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ment. Cafar was highly pleafed with the ftratagem, but much 
more with the perfon of Cleopatra , whofe extraordinary beauty 

fo charmed him, that he kept her with him all that night, and 
next morning fent for Ptolemy , and prefled him to receive his 
After again upon her own terms. 

Ptolemy found by this propofal, that his judge was become 
.his adverfary, and being at the fame time informed that his fift er 
was then in Cafar’s apartment, he quitted the palace in a violent 
paflion, and in the open ftreet took the diadem off his head, 
tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground, crying out, with 
his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the 
circumftances to the multitude who flocked round. The city 
being inftantly all in an uproar, Ptolemy put himfelf at the head 
of the populace, and affaulted the palace; but being feized 
by fome Roman foldicrs, was delivered to Ccefar. As the 
Romans were difpsrfed through the city, and the violence of the 
mob encreafed, Ccefar would have been abfolutely overpowered, 
if he had not had the prefence of mind to ihew himfelf from a 
balcony, which was out of the reach of the people, and from 
thence affure them, that he was ready to do whatever they 
fhould think fit to luggeft to him. Having, by this means, 
appeafed the tumult, the next day he brought out Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra into an affembly of the people, and then cauflng the 
father’s will to be read, he decreed, as guardian, that Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra fhould reign jointly in Egypt , and that Ptolemy 
the younger fon, and Arfmoc, the younger daughter, fhould 
reign in Cyprus. He added this laft article to appeafe the peo¬ 
ple, and efcape their fury, which he then greatly dreaded. 

This decree pleafed all except Potbinus , who was apprehen- 
five of the refentment of Cleopatra for what he had atfted againit 
her, and therefore endeavoured ftill to exafperate the Alexan¬ 
drians againft Ccefar, by alleging, that he privately intended to 
place Cleopatra alone on the throne, at the fame time foliciting 
Achillas , who lay encamped at Pehtfium , to advance with his 
army to Alexandria. His insinuations had a great effeft with 
the populace; and Achillas approaching Alexandria with 20,000 
regular and well-difciplined troops, all things were again thrown 
into confufion. Ptolemy, at Cafar’s defire, fent out twoambaf- 
fadors to Achillas , ordering him not to ufe any violence, as he 
was well pleafed with what Cesfar had decreed. Achillas , how¬ 
ever, caufed the two ambaffadors to be feized, and put to death, 
and advanced into the city ; but Gtefar had pofted his men fo 
well in the ftreets and avenues of that part of the town which 
he had taken pofleflion of, that he found no difficulty in fup- 
porting the attack of the whole Egyptian army. The Egyp¬ 
tians, not being able to force that quarter, went to the port, 
with the defign of making themfelves mafters of the fleet, and 
to cut off the communication of the Romans with the fea. Caja>\ 
however, fruftratea their defign, by fetting fire to the Egyptian 
fleet, and feizing the tower of Pharos , in which he placed a 

ftrong garriLon. Some of the fhips, when on fire, driving 'f> 
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brary 


thefhore, communicated their flames to the adjoining houfes, Great part 
by which accident the noble library, in the quarter of the city of the li. 
called Bruchium , was confumed. 

Cafar fortified the quarter of the city which he poflefled with 
walls, towers, and other works, and difcovering that Pothinus, 
w ho attended the king, carried on a private correfpondence 

1 V • f Y 1 /• t t • 1 -.*.1 W « 

Achillas 


Arfi) 


another eunuch of the palace, who was charged with the edu- declared 

• _ c _:_ fL c. _ r _:_ j i _ * __ 


fate, 


Arfh 

treafonable practices of Pothinus , he fhould fhare 
fled with the princefs 


Egyptian army, who, tians. 


wanting one of the royal family to head them, were overjoyed 
at her arrival, and proclaimed her queen. Achillas , being foon 
after accufed by Ganymedes of having betrayed the fleet which 
Cafar had burnt in the harbour, was condemned, and put to 
death, and the command of the army was conferred on Gany¬ 
medes, Ganymedes , though a man of no probity, yet had great 
penetration and activity, and contrived a thoufand artful ftrata- 
gems to diftrefs Cafar ; one of thefe we fhall mention. The 
Alexandrians being wholly fupplied by the waters of the Nile, 
which were admitted once a year into vaults below their houfes, 
and had a free communication with each other, Gammedes 
flopped up the communications between the vaults in Cafar’ s 
quarters, and thofe of the reft of the city, and turned the fea- 
water into the former. 

Cafar s troops ; but by digging wells, they were foon fupplied 
with frefh water. 

Cafar foon after receiving advice, that a legion, fent to him 
from Afia by Calvinus his lieutenant, was arrived on the neigh ¬ 
bouring coafts of Lybia , he advanced with his whole fleet to 
convoy it fafely to Alexandria. Ganymedes immediately aflem- 
bled all the Egyptian ftlips he could, to attack him upon his re¬ 
turn. An engagement accordingly enfuing, he was obliged to 
retire with lofs, and Cafar brought his legion fafe into the port 
of Alexandria. Ganymedes foon after, having reinforced. his 
fleet, entered the harbour, and a fecond engagement enfuing 


This 


& 


Me 


Ikill 


eftory 


Cafar , Cafe 


Heptajladium 


had landed his troops in the ifland, he was repulfed with the by the 
lofs of above 8 oo men, and had almoft perifhed himfelf: for Alexan 
finding the fliip, in which he endeavoured to efcape, ready to Arlans » 
fink, by reafon of the numbers of people who had crowded into 
it, he threw himfelf into the fea, and with great difficulty fwam 
to the next ihip. Wdiilft he was in the fea, he held one hand 
above the water, in which were papers of confequence, and by 
that means prevented them from being wetted. 

The Alexandrians , finding that the Romans were rather en- 

couraeed than difheartned bv thejr late lofs, fent ambafiadors to. 

him* that his com- 


9 'far, demanding their king, apt! affuring 


pliancc 
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pliance with their requeft, would gain over the multitude 
him, and put a fpeedy*«nd to the war. Cesfar looked upon tl 
embaffy as an artifice of the Alexandrians ; but neverthelc 
complied with their requeft, that all the blame of future hofl 
Jities might lie upon them. Ptolemy, early inftru&ed in the a 
of diffimulation, begged of C far, with tears in his eyes, th 
he might be allowed to ftay with him; but he was no fooner; 
the head of his troops, than he renewed hoftilities with moi 
vigour than ever. Being entirely governed by Ganymedes , 1 
attempted to intercept with his fleet all Ccefar's provifion: 
which occafioned another fea-fight near Canopus, when the R 


t 


mans were again victorious. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, in the mean time, hadal 
fembled an army in Syria, which being reinforced by 3000 Jew. 
marched to the relief of G<rjar. This army, having taken Pt 
lujiujn by ftorm, advanced towards Alexandria ; but on ap 
proaching the province of Onion, they found the paff'es guarde 
by the Jews. Antipater the Idumean, partly by his own autho 
rity, and partly by that of Hyrcanus, from whom he brough 
letters to the Jews, prevailed on them to embrace Ceejar' 
party. Their example was followed by the fetus of Memphis 
and Mithridates being plentifully fupplied by both, advanced t 
the Nile, where he defeated the Egyptians, who had endeavoure 
to oppofe his paflage. Ptolemy immediately advanced with hi 
whole army againft Mithridates and Antipater , who were in 
formed of his march by Crfar, who had come from Alexandria 
and joined them. The Egyptian king, riIking an engagement 
was totally defeated, and in his retreat drowned in the Nile, a 
he was endeavouring to make his efcape. He had reigned 
from the death of his father, three years and three months 
Twenty thoufand Egyptians were killed in this battle and in thi 
purfuit, and 12,000 were taken prifoners. On Cafar's fidi 
500 only were killed, and about 1000 wounded. 

Cezfar, returning; to Alexandria, beftowed the crown of Eyyp, 
on Cleopatra , obliging her to marry Ptolemy her younger bro¬ 
ther, which was in effect-giving the crown to Cleopatra done. 
the young prince being then but eleven years old. Arfinoe , 
who was taken prifoner, was obliged to walk before the tri¬ 
umphal chariot of Ceejar, bound with chains of gold. Aftei 


that Ihow was over, ihe obtained her liberty, and took up hej 
reiidence in the province of AJia , where Anthony afterwards, al 
the requeft of Cleopatrft, caufed her to be put to death. Cajer 
in acknowlegcment of the affiftance he had received from the 
"fevjs, confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed in Alexandria . 
and caufed both the privileges and his decree to be engraved or 
a brazen pillar. He left part of his forces in Egypt to proteci 
Cleopatra, and with the reft marched into Syria, with the defigr 
or making war upon Pharnaces , king of the Cimmerian Boj- 

phjVHS. 

Glnpa+ra, after Ceefar's departure, enjoyed the crown with¬ 
out the kali diffurbance. When her brother arrived at his 14^ 

year- 
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year, being apprehenfive that he would claim a Share in the Cleopatra 
loyal authority, (he caufed him to be poifoned.- Not long caufes her 
after, Cesfar being killed at Rome , Cleopatra declared for the brother to 
triumvirs, Anthony, Lepidus, and Oflavins, and fent four le- be poifon- 
gions to the lieutenant of Dolabella, which were the remains ed. 
of the troops left by Cesfar, and of Pompeys and Crafts’s ar¬ 
mies. Thefe four legions were taken by Cajfius, who threatned 
to invade Egypt , becaufe Cleopatra absolutely refufed to aflift 
him; but was called off from that enterprize by Brutus. Cleo- 
fatra afterwards failed with a numerous fleet to join Anthony 
and Oflavius, but falling Tick, was obliged to return to Egypt , 
after having loft a great number of her fhips by a violent ftorm. 

Anthony, after the battle of Philippi, palled over into Afia to Anthony 
eftablilh the authority of the triumvirate there ; and being in- Summons 
formed that the governors of feme provinces fubjedt to Egypt her to ap- 
had fent Succours to Cajjius, he Summoned Cleopatra to appear pear be- 
faefore him. Cleopatra, who was then twenty-five years of age* fore him. 
and with a moft agreeable perfon, had a penetrating under-* 

Handing and a lively wit, made po Scruple to obey the Summons. 

She provided herfelf with rich prefents, vaft fums of money, 
but above all with magnificent habits and ornaments. Her 
galley, which was accompanied with the reft of her fleet, was 
all over covered with gold, the fails were of purple, and the 
oars were plated with filven A canopy of cloth of gold was 
raifed on the deck, under which appeared the queen, in the 
fame attire and attitude as Venus was then generally painted, 
being Surrounded with a great many comely youths, fanning 
her like cupids, and beautiful virgins reprefenting Some the 
nereids, and others the graces. Inftead of trumpets were heard 
flutes, hautboys, harps, and other fucli inftruments of mufic, 
warbling the fofteft airs, to which the oars kept time. Seeming 
in a manner to double the harmony. Perfumes burnt on the 
deck, fpread their odours to a great diftance, and filled the air __ 
with the moft fragrant Scents, in this manner She failed up the She ar~ 
Cydnus, which waters the city of Tarfus ; and her arrival was rives at 
no Sooner known, than the citizens of all ranks crowded out to Tarfus in 
meet her, infomuch that Anthony, who was diftributing juftice great 
in the forum. Saw his tribunal all on a Sudden deferted, not a pomp, 
Angle perfon remaining with him but his lidtors and domeftics. 

She was no Sooner landed, but Anthony fent to invite her to and enter- 
fupper; but the queen anfwered, that, according to the rules tains An¬ 
ti civility, he ought to vifit her firft, and that therefore She ex- thony with 
petted to fee him that very night in the tents, which would the utmoft 
foon be fet up on the banks of the river. Anthony complied magnift- 
with her invitation, and was received and entertained with a cence. 
magnificence not to be expreffed. He invited her in his turn 
for the next day, and no expence was 1 pared; hut in Spite of 
bis utmoft efforts, he owned Ilia entertainment far inferior to . 
the queen’s. The more Anthony converfed with the fair Egyp- He is cap- 
liaii, the more he was charmed with her conversation, which tivated t»y 
being attended with all poflible fweetnefs and gaiety, had at- her. 

Vol. Ill, G g tradions 
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tra£ions ftill more irrefiftible than her form and features. She 
foon got fo abfolute an afcendancy over her judge, that, inftead 
of mentioning the complaints made again#: her, he could refufe 
her nothing me aflced, however repugnant to juftice, humanity, 
or religion. It was at this time he caufed her filter Arfmoe to 
be murdered in a fanctuary at Miletus. 

Cleopatra , to attach Anthony the more to her perfon and in- 
tereft, made daily entertainments during her flay at Tarfus, in¬ 
viting him and the chief officers of his army to partake of them, 
and fpending on thofe occafions immenfe fums of money. In 
one of thefe banquets, Anthony, cxpreffing great furprife at the 
\'aft number of gold cups, enriched with jewels, which were 
difplayed on all tides, the queen told him, that fince he admired 
fiich trifles, he was very welcome to them, and immediately 
ordered her fervants to carry them all to his houfe. In one of 
thefe feafts happened what Pliny, and after him Macrobius , re¬ 
lates of the queen’s profufenefs. The queen had at her ears 
two of the large# and fine# pearls that ever had been fecn, 
each of them being valued at 52,500 pounds fterling; one of 
thefe fhe caufed to be diflolved in vinegar, and then fwallowcd 
it, to fhew how much {he could fpend at one draught. 

Anthony being obliged by his affairs to leave Ta)fus, Cleopatra 
took leave of him at Tyre , whither fhe had accompanied him. 
Hefpends The triumvir was now fo taken with her charms, that he could 
the winter not live without her, and appointing "Piemens to be his Here¬ 
with her nan t in Afia Minor, and Saxa in Syria , he haftened after her to 
®t Alexan- Alexandria, and there fpent the whole enfuing winter with her 
diic.n in fports, banquets, and all kinds of diverfions. While he was 

thus amufing himfelf with trifling diverfions, and indulging in 
all kinds of luxury, Labi onus, at the head of a Parthian army, 
made great conquefts in Syria, which obliged him to take his 
leave of Cleopatra early in the fpring. As he was on his march 
again# the Parthlans , he altered his meafures, and returned to 
Pome, where he reconciled himfelf with the young Oelavlus, 
and married his lifter Oflavia, a woman of extraordinary merit. 
He foon, however, left his young wife, and returned to Cleopa¬ 
tra, with whom he indulged himfelf in riot and voluptuoufneis. 

The fpring following {he went to Syria, to accompany him 
in his expedition again# the Parthians, and influenced him to 
commit fuch flagrant acts of cruelty, as rendered his name and 
Kis im- government odious to the whole nation. Many Syrian lords 
prudent were, on falfe pretences, put to death, that dhe might have their 
cunduft. forfeited eftates. Anthony let out on his inarch without the 

queen; but being eager to return to her again, he conduced 
the affairs of the campaign with great indiferetion, and came 
back to Syria with the lofs of 60,000 of his troops. Cleopatra , 
upon his return, went to him to Lrucecome, a caftle in Phcemct , 
where they fpent their time in fcafting and revelling. She car¬ 
ried with her cloaths for the poor remains of his Ihattered troops, 
which, with a large donative in money, were diftributed among 
the foidiers in her name, though the money was given by Anthony , 
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who accompanied her into Egypt, where they fpent the winter 
in all manner of voluptuoufnefs. 

Anthony , the following fpring, again propofing to march into He b „ 

Pert hi a, bellowed on Cleopatra all Cyrene, Cyprus, Ccele-Syria, flows fe- 
Itnraa, and Phamice , with great part of Cilicia and Crete. Her veril oro- 
boundlefs ambition, however, not being fatisfied, flic follicited vinces"on 
him very earneftly to put to death Herod king of Judaea, and h er 
Malcbus king of Arabia Petr tea, that their kingdoms might be 
thereupon granted to her. Anihony would not, by any means, 
comply with her requell; but, to quiet her, gave her that part 
of the kingdom of Malcbus which bordered upon Egypt, and out 
of Herod's the territory of Jericho, with the baliam gardens. 

Cleopatra accompanied him in his march as far as the Euphrates, 
and on her return was fplendidly entertained at JeruJalem by 
Herod. Anthony , at the conclufion of the campaign, put his 
army into winter-quarters in Armenia , and haftened back to 
Alexandria, which city he entered in a triumphal chariot, being 
icccived in the forum by Cleopatra, who waited for him, feated 
on a golden throne, which was placed on a fcafrold overlaid 
with filver, and furrouhded by the chief lords of the court in 


their bell apparel. 


Anthony having feafted, at an immenfe His wild 


charge, all the people of Alexandria , fummoned them to meet conduct, 
in the gymnafium; and there, being feated on a throne cf -?old, 

_ - ! /"*/-_ x -x_ I_:____ K _ _ 1 • ? x-v ^ ° % 7 
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Julius Co:far, king of Egypt and Cyp 


m 

en 


Cleopatra 

fon of Cleopatra and 
conjunction with his 

by the fame Cleopatra, namely, Alexander, Ptolemy, and Cleo¬ 
patra, he gave to Alexander Armenia, Media , Part hi a, and all 
the countries from the Euphrates to the Indus , when they ihould 
be conquered : to Cleopatra , the twin-filler of Alexander he 


gave Lybia and 


cut 


lings. 


Hellejp 


Afn 


At the fame time he obliged Cleopatra to take the name 
of Ifts, alTuming to himfeif that of Of iris, and both of them af- 
feded from thenceforth to appear in public in the drefs which 
was deemed peculiar to thofe deities. 

The following year Anthony, when he had entered Parihia , 
was informed that Odlavius had ftirred up the people of Rome 
againft him. Hereupon, he dropped the Parthian expedition, 
and detaching Canidius, one of his lieutenants, with lixteen le¬ 
gions to the coalls of the Ionian lea, he haftened after him to 
Ephcfus. In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him, who 
sroved his ruin. His friends earneftly entreated him to fend 
ier back to Alexandria ; but Tie, fearing left in her abfence 
L 1 Octavio's mediation, Ihould be reconciled to Cecfar , 
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of their troops had their rendezvous. From thence they failed 
to Athens , and in both thefe places fpent their time chiefly in 
luxury, pomp, and voluptuoufnefs. Cleopatra fpared no pains 
to obtain the fame marks of affection and efteem from the Athe¬ 
nians that they had conferred on Oftavia j but fhe could only 
extort from them fome forced civilities. 


He de- Anthony, after confulting with his friends, declared war 
dares war againft Cafar , and divorced his filler Oftavia. His preparations 
agair.lt for the war were fo far advanced, that if he had attacked his 
Cafar. rival without lofs of time, the advantage would probably have 

been on his fide ; but, to gratify his luxury, he put off taking 
the field till next year. Octavius , in the mean time, affembled 
a confiderable fleet and army, and declared war againft Cleopa¬ 
tra. Anthony , after feveral encounters by fea and land, was 
prevailed upon by Cleopatra to put all to the iffue of a fea-fight, 
which was the worft counfel that could be given him, his land- 


forces being far fuperior both in number and bravery to thofeof 
the enemy ; whereas, he had been obliged to burn many of his 
fhips for want of rowers and mariners, and the reft were but 
very indifferently manned. 

Is totally This memorable battle was fought at the mouth of the Am - 
defeated bracian gulf, near the fmall city of ARium , in fight of both ar- 
at Aclium. m ies. The victory continued doubtful, till Cleopatra , fright¬ 
ened with the noife of the battle, which appeared very dreadful 
to her, betook herfelf to flight before (he was in any danger, 
and drew after her the whole Egyptian fquadron, confifting of 
60 large fhips. Anthony , feeing her fly, made after her as if he 
had been quite deftitute of his underftanding, and by his flight 
yielded the victory to Cafar. As foon as Anthony came up with 
Cleopatra’s galley, he went on board it, and fitting down in the 
prow, and leaning his elbows on his knees, and his head on 
both his hands, he continued in that pofture for three days, 
reflecting with profound melancholy on his ill conduCt. Ar¬ 
riving on the third day at ’Tenants in Laconia , he at length law 
and converted with Cleopatra as ufual. From Tenants Cleopatra 
failed to Alexandria , whither fhe was foon after followed by 
Anthony , whofe land army under Canidius had furrendcred to 
Cecfar. 

Cleopatra failed into the harbour of Alexandria with crowns 
on the prows of her fhips, as if fhe had obtained fome flgnal 
viCtory; and having, by this means, got admiflion into hei 
metropolis, fhe put all thofeto death who were any ways averfe 
to her, to prevent the tumults which fhe feared they mighi 
raife, when the true ftate of her affairs fhould be known. To 
avoid falling into the hands of Cafar , fhe undertook the carry¬ 
ing of her fhips in the Mediterranean into the Red Sea over the 
ifthmus of feventy miles that lay between them, Didins\ 
however, who had feized on Syria for Cafar , prevailed on the 
Arabians , who inhabited the coafts of the Red Sea , to burn all 
the fhips fhe tranfported over, and the others file had there be¬ 
fore. Anthony , on his arrival at Alexandria , declined feeiru 

Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra ; but (huthimfelf up in a houfe which heeaufed to be 
built on the fhore, fedfueftering himfelf from the company and 
converfation of all men. But he did not long relifh this way 
of living. His paflion for Cleopatra foon revived, and drew him 
from his retirement to the queen’s palace, where he fpent the 
remaining part of his life in his ufual exeeffes of luxury, vo- 
luptuoufnefs, and folly. 

Both he and Cleopatra tried, but without fuccefs, to appeafe 
ORavius. They fent three different embaflies to him, and of¬ 
fered at length to refign all, and live a private life in Athens , or 
any other place he ihoukl appoint. The only thing they de- 
fired was, that the kingdom L ' 17 

patra’s children. Cleopatra delired her amballadors to treat fe- 
parately for herfelf, and fent privately by them to Octavius a 
feeptre, a crown, and chair of gold, reiigning as it were all her 
power and authority to him. Cafar accepted her prefents, and 
in public told her ambafladors, that if fhe would lay down her 
arms and refign her kingdom, he would then confider whether 
fne fhould be treated with rigour or mercy; but privately he 

promifed her impunity, and u "“ u: J 

would put Anthony to death. —- - 

ambalFadors of Anthony ; but being defirous of having Cleopatra in 
his power, he fent her feveral meflages, promifing to treat her 
with great kindnefs if (he would kill Anthony , who was the 
author of all her misfortunes. This file would not aflent to; 
but promifed to deliver both him and her kingdom into his 

hands. 

She accordingly ordered the ftrong city of Pelujtum to be be¬ 
trayed into his hands, tho’ it was in a condition of holding out 
a long fiege. Anthony , in the mean time, had marched againfl: 


He and 

Cleopatra 

* 

eideavour 
in vain to 
appeafe 
Ca far . 


even her kingdom, in cafe (lie 
He would not lb much as fee the 


him. 


rypt 

ch confifted chiefly of troops which had ierved under 
When he approached the wall to harangue them, Cor - 

caufcd all the trumpets to be 


nelius Gallus , the governor, - . 

founded, which prevented his dilcourfe from being heard. Callus 

afterwards repulfed his land forces, and by a ftratagmi hemmed 

in his fleet, which he totally deftroyed. After this defeat. An- 
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of Alexandria. 


Pelufn .- - 

n his arrival, Cleopatra, the better to conceal 
her treachery, caufed her jewels and molt valuable effects to 
be removed from the palace to a monument of a wonderful 
ftrufl-ure which file built near the temple of IJts. Whither 


{he 


, aromatic 


XXX\a — O- 1 111 11 n 

wood, and flax, giving out, that fiiould the town be taxien, lhe 
would fet fire to that pile, and confume herfelf and her trealuies 

• « . /> r r . Ct ^ *- aJ KnfnfD Qlin 

in the flames. Ccsjt 


Hippodi 


of Cleopatra 


Cleopatra 

betrays 


uinujuny* wuv .. t r n* i AL 

folved upon a vigorous defence, and fallied om upon the ene- 
my’s horfe, before they had time to refrefh themfelves. Hav- Anthony. 
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and amidft the loud acclamations of the Alexandrians, threw 
himfelf, armed as he was, at Cleopatra’s feet, and kiffed her 
hand. Anthony made another fally, but was repulfed with great 
lofi 5 the Egyptians having, by Cleopatra's orders, abandoned 
him in the heat of the engagement. Hereupon his friends told 
him in plain terms, that Cleopatra betrayed him ; but inftead of 
believing them, he expreffed great wrath againft thofe who 
feemed to fufpedl her. Early next morning he failed out with 
his fleet to attack that of the enemy •, but the Egyptian fleet, in 


compliance with the orders of Cleopatra , going over to Offa~ 
vires , he haftened back to his land army ; but was greatly fur- 
prifed when he found that they had all, to a man, deferted to 
the enemy. He now gave credit to what his friends had told 
him of the queen’s perfidy, and in the height of his defpair fent 
to challenge Ceefar to a Angle combat; but received for an- 
iv/er, that if he was tired of life, there were other ways to die 
befides that. 

Seeing himfelf betrayed by Cleopatra , and ridiculed by Ceefar , 
he flew r to the palace, with a defign to kill the perfidious queen; 
but file, by a timely flight, efcaped his fury, and fhut herfelf 
up in the above-mentioned monument, with two of her maids 
and one of her eunuchs, caufing it to be given out that flie had 

Anthony 

too creduloufly believing the news, (hut himfelf up in his 
apartment with a faithful flave called Eros , who had long before 
promifed to kill him when the ftate of his affairs fhould require 
that mournful office at his hands. He now put Eros in mind 
of his promife, and commanded him to run him thro’ with the 
fword he put into his hand. But the Have, full, of affedlion, 
rcfpcct, and fidelity to his mailer, ftabbed himfelf with it, and 
Anthony f e jj dead at his feet. Anthony , encouraged by his example, fell 


killed herfelf, to avoid falling into the enemy’s hands. 


gives him 

fel f a moj 

tal 

wound. 


'upon his fword, and gave himfelf a mortal wound. Asl 
'wallowing in his blood, Diomedes, the queen’s fecretary, 


he was 


and informed him that Ihe was alive. 


came 

He no fooner heard the 


is con- 


name of Cleopatra mentioned, than he opened his dying eyes $ 
and fuffering his wound to be drefled, caufed himfelf to be car¬ 
ried to the gate of the monument, which Cleopatra would not 

«• rr? 1 1 r •* <• /• • n 


t-eyedto p u ff er f- 0 be opened, for tear of feme lurprize. oome ropes, 
CUopaiui, however, hanging down from the top of the monument, An¬ 
thony was made fail to thefe ; and Cleopatra , affilled by her two 
women, with much ado drew him up. As foon as Ihe had 
taken him in, flic laid him on a bed, and there after having ex~ 
prefied her grief and concern in the mofl tender and aftccling 
terms,-flic cutoff his hair, according to the fuperllition of the 
Pagans , who looked upon this as a relief to thofe v/ho died of 
a violent death. 

and dies. Anthony having, by a draught of wine, raifed his drooping 

r * « 1 * /> J - . • i 1 n 1 


fpirits, endeavoured to comfort Cleopatra in the bell manner h 
cotdd, and advifed her to confult ner own interell to fave her 
life and kingdom, provided fhe could do it with honour, and 
to trull none of Ceefare friends but Proculeius. With thefe 

words 
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yords he expired ; and the fame moment Prcculeius arrived at 
the monument, and urged the queen to furrender, and truft 
herfelf to the generofity of the conqueror. Proculcius not be¬ 
ing able to prevail with her, Otlavius fent Cornelius Gulins, a 
man of great learning and eloquence, to vifit her ; and while 
heamufed her with fine fpeeches, Proculcius , with two fervants, 
fcaled the wall with a ladder, and haftened down to the gate 
where fhe was conferring with Gallus. Cleopatra , upon feeing Cleopatra 
him, attempted to ftab herfelf with a dagger, which fhe always taken, 
carried about with her; but was prevented by Proculcius , who 
wrefted it from her, and fhook her robes left fhe fhould have 
any weapon or poifon concealed in them ; exhorting her at the 
fame time to be of good cheer, and to confide in the goednefs 
and clemency of the conqueror. 

QBavius , quickly after, entered Alexandria , talking with Cafar en- 
Arius, a native of the place, who had been his preceptor, tera Alex- 
He went directly to the gymnafium, and having aftembled a andria . 
tribunal, he commanded the citizens, who in great fear and 
confirmation lay proftrate at his feet, to ftand up; and then, 
in an elegant harangue, told them, that he freely pardoned 
them; firft, for the fake of Alexander their founder; fecondly, 
on account of the beauty and greatnefs of their city ; and, laftly, 
for the fake of Arms their fellow citizen. 

Cafar being now in poffcftion of Alexandria , fent Proculcius 
to comfort the queen, and afk her, in his name, whether fhe 
had any requeft to make him. Cleopatra begged to be al¬ 
lowed to bury Anthony ; which requeft was granted her without 
difficulty. She fpared no coft to render his interment magni¬ 
ficent, according to the cuftom of Egypt. She caufed his body 
to be embalmed with the moft exquifite perfumes of the eaft, 
and placed it in the tombs of the kings of Egypt. The excels 
of her affliction, and the pain fhe felr in her breaft, which be¬ 
came inflamed and ulcerated from the blows fhe gave it in the 
tranfports of her forrow, throwing her into a fever, fhe refolv- 
ed, on pretence of her illnefs, to abftain from food, and by that 
means put an end to her days. Cafar fufpeaing her defign, 
prevailed with her to take patiently whatever food or phyiic was 
offered to her, by threatning, if fhe refufed, to treat her chil¬ 


dren with feverity. , . , . , , r c . 

When fhe was pretty well recovered, he himiclf, aiter ha 

vifit. According- to Dio 


afked her permiffion, made her a vifit. Accordi 
received him in a room magnificently fuinifned. 


e herfelf ly- in • -:u to 


Cajt 


otivate 


vuitea ner, nei mcc ''■‘““s'-v -&- y . , . , 

der, her eyes funk, and her bofom covered with wounds and 

bruits ; but the grace and vivacity which enlivened her beauty, 
were not, however, wholly extmguilhed. She endeavoured, 
tho’ in vain, to make a conqueft of the young v.c%r ; but whe¬ 
ther her charms had no longer the fame power, or that ambi¬ 
tion was the ruling paffion of Othyms, he was not affeffed 
either with her perlon or converjation. She was fai ftom 'e- 
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ing infenfiblfi of his coldnefs and indifference, which {he looked 
upon as no good omen; but diffembling her concern, fhe 
thanked him for the honour, and told him, that in token of her 
gratitude, {he defigned to deliver up to him all the treafures 
of the kings of Egypt. 

Being loon after informed by Cornelius Dolabella , one of 
Cafar’ s favourites, who had fallen in love with her, that {Re 
and her children were to be lent away within three days, fhe 
firmly determined to avoid, by a voluntary death, the {hame of 
being led in triumph. With this deiign, fhe begged to be al¬ 
lowed to pay her laft duty to the tomb of Anthony. , and take 
her leave of him which rcqueft was granted. Upon her re¬ 
turn to her apartment, {lie bathed, fat down to fupper, and had 
a very magnificent repaft. When fupper was over, {he fent a 
letter to Ccrfar^ and putting every body out of the monument 
but her two women, fhe fattened the doors. She then drefled 
herfelf in her royal robes, and lying down on her bed, applied 
an afp to her left arm. This was a kind of ferpent of a very 
venenious nature, which, to deceive the guards, had been 
brought to her in a balket of figs. The bite of the ferpent 
quickly had its effedt, and fhe died in the arms of her maids, 
who likewife put an end to their life by the fame means. 
Some writers, however, fay, that Cleopatra , having made a deep 
wound in her arm with her teeth, poured the poifon of the 
afp, which fhe had prepared before hand, into it, and gently 
expired. 

Cafar , in the mean time, difcovering by the contents of Cleo¬ 
patra’s letter that {he intended to lay violent hands on herfelf, 
as all that {he begged was, that fhe might be buried in the fame 
tomb with Anthony , immediately difpatched fome of her friends, 
to prevent her, if ftill alive, from attempting any thing on her 
own life. Thefe found the guards at the gate miftrulting no¬ 
thing j but when they entered her apartment, they, to their 
great furprize, faw her lying dead on a golden bed, one of her 
inaids likewife dead at her feet, and the other ready to expire. 
Oftavius, tho’ much grieved to fee himfelf thus deprived of the 
chief glory and ornament of his triumph, yet granted the queen’s 
laff petition, and commanded her body to he buried with all 
poifible pomp, and laid in the fame tomb with Anthony. 

Thus died Cleopatra , after fhe had reigned 22 years, and 
lived 39. She was a woman of extraordinary parts ; for fhe is 
faid to have been thoroughly (killed in Greek and Latin , and 
befides to have converted with the Ethiopians , Trogloditcs , Jews, 
Arabians , Syrians , Modes and Perfians , in the language of each 
people. The moil: odious of vices were united in her perfon, 
profeffed immodefty, breach of faith, diflimulation, injuftiee, 
and cruelty, in the midft of her vicious pleafures, however, 
fhe retained a tafte for polite learning, and eredied in the place 
where the famous library {food, a new one no ways inferior 
to the former, enriching it with 270,000 volumes of the library 
*f Pergamus , which Anthony hau prefented her with. In her 

ended 
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- Egypt , 
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years. from this time, was reduced to a Roman pro¬ 

vince, and governed by a praetor fent thither from Rome. 
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CHAP. I. 


The hiftory of the Gomerianj. 

IT has been a difpute among the learned, whether the Go-The Celtes 
i merians and Scythians were originally the fame, or two di- and Scy- 
ftinft nations. Some have fuppofed them to have been thians 
originally the fame, becaufe the facred hiftorians make no men-confound- 
tion of them but b 
Prophane authors a 


ft 


by afcribing names, places, and exploits to the one which be¬ 
longed to the other ; fo that it is extremely difficult to difco- 
ver when they fpeak of the Scythians , or when of the Gomerians 
or Celtes. It is evident at leaft, that Herodotus , Ptolemy , and 


JuJlin J 


Afn 


examination 


to have belonged to the Celtes or Gomerians , whom they 
had driven thither out of their European territories. Strabo 
tells us, that the old Greek hiftorians gave the name of Scythi¬ 
ans , and Celto-Scythians , to all the inhabitants of the northern 
regions; tho’ it is plain, that in a confiderable part they were 
inhabited by Celtes or Gomerians . Again he adds, that thofe 
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people inhabiting beyond the Cafpian fea, who fhould be the 
Scythians , were by the fame Greek hiftorians called, fome Mafa- 
getes, and others Sacks ; the latter of which names at leaft be¬ 
longed only to the Celtes. For thefe reafons many learned men 
have chofen to reckon them as one people, branched out into 
that variety of names and characters under which they are diftin- 
guifhed in hiftory. 

The Celtes However, as the facred books are filent on the fubjed, both 
defcended the antient fathers and modern authors have more univerfally 
from Go- adopted the opinion of Jofephus , who affirms, that the Celtes, 
suer, or Gauls , are defcended from Gamer, and the Scythians from 

Magog his next brother. There is not the leaft reafon to doubt 
of the firft part of his aflertion; for befides the teftimony of 
the Jeivijh hiftorian, we have the following proof; that not- 
withftanding all the various denominations they have under¬ 
gone, and which feem rather to have been given to them by- 
other nations than affirmed to themfelves, they have ftill pre- 
ferved their original name of Gomro , or Cymro , or defendants 
of Gamer , and retain it to this day in all thofe countries where 
the Celtic or Gomerian language is preferved in its greateft pu¬ 
rity ; as among the Weljl: , who call their language Gomeraeg , 
or Cymbraeg *. To this may be added the concurrent teftimony 
of Ptolemy , Strabo , Pliny , Dionyjius of Alexandria , Mela , anil 
others, who mention them under the names of Comerians , CV 
tnarians , Chomarians , Cymbrians , Cymmerians , and iucn like. 
Cluverius alfo proves, that tire antient Celtic nation, which ac¬ 
cording to him included the regions of Illyria , Germany , Gallia , 
Spain , the Britannic and other northern ides, did all fpeak the 
fame language, which could be no other than the Gomeraeg or 
language of Gomer , preferved univerfally among all his defen¬ 
dants f. . 

Were we as well acquainted with the Scythian nation, it 
Scythians would not be difficult to trace it to its fountain head, and to 


gnd the 


from Ma¬ 
gog- 


difpel that obfeurity we find in antient authors concerning 
them. However, v/e are not without fome additional proofs 
to the teftimony of Jofephus. Firft, wc find fome antient mo¬ 
numents of the patriarch Magog , and of his two brothers Me - 
Jloech and Tubal , in the regions of Idler Afia , where they firft 
planted themfelves after the dil'perfion eaftward from their bro¬ 
ther Gomer X’ The defendants of this patriarch turning north- 
weft, and entering Europe , we may rcafonably fuppof that 
thofe of Magog, inftead of codling along the Buxine fea, and 
gleaning fertlements after them, proceeded north-c aft ward be¬ 
twixt the Buxine and Cafpian , and in procefs of time pene¬ 
trated into both the Scyihias , the Muscovites and Tartarian 
being antiently calle d Mogli , which ftems only a corruption 
or abbreviation of Magogli , the Ions of Magog . To thele we 
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ciay add, that there is fcarce a nation under Heaven that fo 
fully anfwers the warlike, bloody and dreadful character which 
the Scriptures give us of Gog and Magogs as that of the barba¬ 
rous Scythians. 

Thus was all Europe , and the northern and far greater part 
of Aft a, P eo pl e d by thole two famous nations, the Ccltes or Go- 
merians inhabiting the former, and the Scythians the latter eaft- 
ward, as far as the territories of China. It appears then, upon 
the whole, that the firft rank belongs to the noble Celtic na¬ 
tion, as defcended from the elder brother; tho’ the preference 
has been given to the Scythians by the univerfal vote of profane 
authors, who knew not that their progenitor was Gomer s 
younger brother. 

To begin, therefore, with the Gomerians or Ccltes. As Mofes 
relates that the ifles of the Gentiles , by which is underftood 
Europe , were divided amongft the pofterity of Japhet, the eldeft 
ion of Noah , Berofus and forne others have, contrary to pro¬ 
bability, planted Gomer $ children in Italy , AJluria , B if cay, and 
other parts of Europe , even fo early as 142 years after the flood. 

Others have ventured to bring Gomer himfelf into Gaul , Tubal 
into Spain , Afkenaz into Germany , and Magog into Sweden and 
Denmark ; which premature and precipitate migrations ftand 
fufficiently confuted by their palpable impoflibility, were there 
nothing elfe to difprove them. Gomer , as we have formerly 
mentioned, is moil probably fuppofed to have fettled in Phry - 
and his children in his neighbourhood. As their pofterity 
cjicreafed, it was natural for them to proceed ftill further weft, 
the defendants of Magog having already occupied the coun¬ 
tries eaft from them. 

They accordingly fpread themfelves by degrees through The Cehet 
Thrace , Hungary, Germany, Gaul , Italy , even to the utmoft bor- enter Eu~ 
ders of Spain . Thro’ this extenfive tra£t, in procefs of time, rope. 
they became a powerful nation under feveral leaders; butthofe 
who fpread themfelves on both fidcs the Rhine , and thence to¬ 
wards the fouth and weft as far at leaft as the Pyrenees and 
German ocean, became the moft famous of all, their country 
acquiring the name of Gallia and Galatia , while they them- 
lelves ftill retained their antient name of Gomero , or Gomerians 
The names Cimmerians and Cymbrians , which feem only a cor¬ 
ruption of their original name, it is obfervable were given to 
none of the Ccltes but thofe who inhabited the more northern 
regions of Europe. In lefter AJia they were called Titans and 
Slicks, which laft name fignihes thieves and plunderers. In 
Europe they feem generally to have been known by the names 
of Ccltes and Gauls, that of Gomero or Cymro being only pre- 
lerved among a few of themfelves. The name of Galatians was 
given them aifo by the Greeks ; but it is plain it meant the fame 
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with Gauls , and accordingly antient authors make them de¬ 
fended from the fame father *. 

Before they left AJJta , it appears that they diftinguilhed them- 
felves by their exploits ; but thefe are fo darkly and differently 
related, fo intricate, and built fo much upon conjecture, that 
the accounts can hardly be relied upon. As to their actions in 
Europe , we can fpeak with much greater certainty ; however, 
Some of we may obferve that the pofterky of fome of them ieem to have 
them ftill continued iii AJia, Ezekiel threatning the 'Jews with b inking 
remain in Gamer and his armies upon them from the north quarters, and 
AJia. Ptolemy placing the Chamarians and Gomarians the one on the 

river Oxus , and the other in the province of Sogdiana -j-. 

The Celtes in Europe fpread themfelves from 3 brace and the river 
Danube , to the weftern parts of Spain. It is difficult to aicertain 
how far they extended themfelves northwards, whether to the 
j Hyperborean ocean, or only to the Baltic. It feems rnoft pro¬ 
bable, that the latter was their northern boundary for many 
centuries ; but it is certain, that in the time of 'Julius Cesfnr, 
not only Sweden and Denmark , but the northern ifiands of Bri¬ 
tain, Ireland, and even Iceland , were inhabited and mad 7 part 
of the Celtic Gallia. Accordingly Cluverius , tho’ he hath re¬ 
duced its extent within narrower bounds than Ortelius , who 
fuppofes the general name of antient Europe to have been Cel- 
tica , proves it to have contained the countries of llljricum , Ger¬ 
many , Gaul, Spain, and the Britijh ifiands ; and adds, that they 
had all the fame language, tho’ fplit into various dialects, and 

made but one large nation, tho’ divided in procefs of time into 
a great multitude of tribes %. 

In the time of Augujlus Cecfar , the Celtic nation, tho’ greatly 
abated of its former grandeur, and fhrunk into more narrow 
limits, was, however, fo confidcrablc, that it contained no lefs 
than 60 great people diftinguifhed by the names of cities or 
diftricls, according to Strabo. Tacitus fays 64 j but this is no¬ 
thing to JoJephus, who reckoned the number of thefe nations 
about 315, or to Appian , who made them amount to 400, 
and their cities, if the greateft part of them were not really vil¬ 
lages, to 1300. 

Italy firft It has been difputed whether Italy was firft peopled by the 
peopled Celtes. Some fuppofe that the fons of Javan firft came hither 
byGome' ’s by fea from Greece. On the other hand, it is alleged, that the 
de'cen- Umbrians are by many antient authors efteemed the moft an- 
dants. tient people in Italy |j. Pliny particularly tells us, that when 

the Hetrurians entered that country, and made war againft the 
Umbrians , they deftroyed 300 of their cities ; which proves that 
they muft have been there a confiderable time. Again, the 


* Idem Jofeph. Antq, I. i. Euftat. Comment, in Examen. Hierom. 
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Umbrians are affirmed by other antient hiftorians to have been 
the defcendants of the Gauls or Celtes * ; from whence it may 
be concluded, that the Celtes , in the moft early times, had pe¬ 
netrated into Italy , before we can fuppofe the Arcadians , or de- 
fcendants of 'Javan , were acquainted with navigation. Plu¬ 
tarch indeed tells us, that the Celtes or Gauls inhabiting between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees , having tailed of the wine that came 
out of Italy , marched over the Alps under the conduft of a mal¬ 
content named Arron , and conquered thofe territories, which 
had been till then held by the Tufcans. But this muft be looked 
upon as a late tranfa&ion, when compared to the early mi¬ 
grations of the Celtes , and does _ not invalidate what has been 
laid concerning their full peopling of Italy. Tho’ their man¬ 
ners, religious cuftoms ana language might be nearly the fame 
thro’ all the wide territories poilefled by them, yet, as we have 
juft obferved, they compofed a great number of independant 
political focieties, which, without doubt, frequently made war 
on each other. In Spain and Italy , as well as in feveral other 
countries in Europe , there are multitudes of names of cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, capes, promontories, &c. met with 
in antient geographers, and many of them even extant to this 
day ; all which are plainly of Celtic origin. For the many ex¬ 
amples of this kind, and the furprizing propriety and aptnefs of 
the etymologies, we muft refer our readers to the authors quot¬ 
ed in the margin f. 

Tho’ the Celtes , in the moft early ages, retained an unifor- Celtic ter- 
mity of manners, and nearly the fame language in all their dif- ritones, 
ferent fettlements ; yet, in procefs of time, from various acci¬ 
dents, they by degrees loft their original name, their language 
altered, and they began to be diftinguifhed by new and differ¬ 
ent appellations. Ceefar, we find, confines thofe who were 
called Celtes in his time into very narrow limits, their country, 
according to him, being bounded on the north by the Seine , on 
the fouth by the Loire, and on the eaft and weft by Burgundy 
and Low Britany . Whether this country was called Celtica by 
way of excellence above the reft, as the province of Holland is 
generally taken for all the feven, and whether the other Celtes 
were unknown to Ccvfar , we will not pretend to determine. Dio 
GaJJius, however, tells us, that all the inhabitants on each fide the 
Rhine were ftill called Celtes ; and according to Diodorus and 
Plutarch , the Celtic territories extended from the Pyrenees and 

Alps, quite to the Scythians %. , ,, 

By the conquefl: of the Romans , the Celtes in Gaul gradually 

loft their antient name, and by future conquefts were confound- 

ed with the Franks . Thofe Celtes who inhabited Britain , how- 
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ever, did not {hare the fame fate, .efpecially thofe of the inland 
country, who were a diftin£t people, Ccvfar tells us, from thofe 
on the coafts. Thefe inland inhabitants are fuppofed to have 
come originally from Cambray , and to have been driven from 
the coafts more weftwards ana northwards by future adventur¬ 
ers with whom they refufed to afi'oeiate. The Romans having 
pofiefled the ifland but a fhort time, never made an entire eon- 
queft of the undent inhabitants, who abhoring to live in fub- 
je&ion, retired to the weftern mountains, ftill retaining the ori¬ 
ginal language of the Celtic nation, and the moft antient name 
of Gomerians. By others they were called Gauls , by which 
name thofe in the Highlands of Scotland ftill call themfelves. 
The Englijh , by the change of the letter G into W, which 
among them is very common, have given them the appellation 
o UVelJh*. 

Tho’ the Celtes exceed all other nations in antiquity, their 
defeent being, as we have feen, from Corner the eldeft fon of 
Japbet , the eldeft fon of Noah, yet we have but a very imper¬ 
fect knowlege of their government, laws, religion, &c. Rez- 
ron hath attempted to prove, that the defendants of Corner 
very early entered Europe , under the conduit of Acmon , and 
afterwards of his fon Uranus , two warlike princes, the laft of 
whom led colonies even into Spain. Cbronus , 'Jupiter , and 
Mercury were their three next fucceflors, and the laft, accord¬ 
ing to our author, fettled the Gomerians in Europe , then called 
Titans , into a regular government, and gave them laws, their 
name being then changed into that of Celtes. 

All this our author brings proof for from antient authors; 
and in a letter to the abbot Eficaife , difplays a noble and ela¬ 
borate plan of Celtic antiquities, which had he lived to have 
finifhed, might have afforaed us a much greater number of 
proofs. Nothing, indeed, is more likely, than that the Celtic 
government was originally monarchical, as well as that of other 
nations. In CeefaP s time, their monarchs feem to have been 
under great reftri£tions, and the people to have pofiefled true 
notions of liberty. 

What their laws were, whether reduced into a body, or de¬ 


pending upon the will of their fovereign, we cannot fmd. Pezron , 
indeed, tells us, that Mercury civilized them, and gave them laws; 
and we are informed by others f, that Samotbes , otherwife called 
Dis and Difcelta , a man of lingular learning and wifdom, and 
the firffc founder of the Celtic monarchy, gave them a body of 
laws and difeipline, which he wrote in the Hebreiv tongue, 
but in the Phoenician character. He may be fuppofed, perhaps, 
to have wrote in Hebreiv, from the great affinity between that 
tongue and the Celtic ; and the Phoenician character, which he 
is faid to have ufed, was antiently the moft univerfal, and is 
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row allowed to have been the fame with the Samaritan or antient 
Hebrew. But if ever he wrote fuch a body of laws, it is cer¬ 
tain we have nothing left of them. However, as they very 
much deviated from the fimplicity of their brethren the Scythi¬ 
ans in their manner of life, they can no more be fuppofed to 
have been without fome laws for the prefervation of property, 
than their warlike genius could be without martial difeipline. 

The Curetes , and afterwards the Druids and Bards , were the Their 
interpreters of their laws, and judged all caufes whether criminal 
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or civil. Their fentence was reckoned fo facred, that who¬ 
ever refufed to abide by it, was by them excluded from affix¬ 
ing at their facred rites ; after which no man dared to converfe 
with him, fo that this puniihment was reckoned even feverer 
than death itfelf. 

Their religion was very like that of the Scythians , that is, Religion, 
they neither built temples, nor reared ftatues to the deity; 
which they efteemed fo derogatory to it, that they even de- 
molifhed them wherever they could. They worshiped under 
large groves of oaks, and had a particular reverence for the oak, 
attributing (everal fupernatural virtues both to its wood, leaves, 
fruit, and mifeltoe; all which were made ufe of in their facri- 
fices and other parts of their worfhip. After they had adopted 
the idolatrous fuperftition of the Romans and other nations, and 
the apotheofis of their heroes and princes, they came to wor- 
fhip them much after the fame manner. Jupiter they called 
Tar an) which in Celtic fignifies thunder; Mercury Heus^ or 
Hefus ; probably from the Celtic Huadh , which fignifies a dog, 
and might be the Anubis Latrans of the Egyptians. Mercury 
was held in the greateft veneration by traders, and Mars by 
their warriors. T'hefe gods, according to Pezron , had formerly 
been their kings, and after they came to deify them, they be¬ 
came addicted to all kind of fuperftition, divination, aftrology, 
magic, and other kinds of witcheries. T he care of religion 
antiently was committed to the curetes, to whom tne educa¬ 
tion of Jupiter was committed, and Cres , one of his fons, was 
of their fociety. It is not eafy to trace their original. Some 
derive their name from the Celtic word Curo, to ftrike or beat 
one thing againft another; becaufe when they kept young Ju¬ 
piter concealed in a cave, they ftruck tneir fhields with their 
javelins, that his jealous father might not hear his cries T. 

Some fay they went to the wars, and encouraged tne warriors ; 
bur others affirm, that they, as well as the Druids , were ex¬ 
empt from that duty f. The Bards , however, who weie in all 
other refpects of the fame order, were obliged to go and en¬ 
courage the people to war with their poetic and mufical com- 
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The Druids and Bards , Ccefar tells us, were the performers 
of facrifices and all religious rites, and the expounders of reli¬ 
gion to the people. They alfo inftru&ed youth in all kind of 
learning, fuch as philofophy, aftronomy, aftrology, the immor¬ 
tality and trani'migration of the foul from one body into ano¬ 
ther ; which was both an incitement to virtue, and an antidote 
againft the fear of death. Thefe they taught their difciples by 
word of mouth, efteeming them too facred to be committed to 
writing; and it was the labour of twenty years to get all their 
hymns and dodtrines by heart; Diodorus fpeaking of the Celtes, 
tells us farther, that their Bards ufed to accompany their fongs 
with inftrumental mufic, fuch as organs, harps, and the like; 
and that they were had in fuch veneration, that if two armies 
were engaged in battle, they inftantly ceafed fighting if one of 
the poets or bards appeared, their fury giving way to wifdom, 
and Mars to the Mufes. But the true reafon was, that they 
were univerfally believed to be prophets as well as poets; fo 
that it was thought dangerous, as well as injurious, to difobev 
what they fuppofed came from the gods. 

Thefe prophetic philofcphers kept academies, which were 
reforted unto by a great number not only of their own youth, 
but even of other countries ; fo that Arijlotle fays, Greece had 
its philofophy from them, and not they from the Greeks. Dio - 
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inftruments, by which they could draw diftant objects nearer, 
and make them appear larger and plainer, and by which they 
could difeern even feas, mountains, and valleys in the moon; 
which lhews that they muft have made fome great progrefs in 
that fort of learning above other nations. Other authors add 
many things in praile of their virtue and morality. Suetonius 
and Lucan,- however, call their religion an impious one. 

Their ft muft, indeed, be owned, that in procefs of time they 
cruel cuf- adopted feveral barbarous cuftoms, fuch as facrificing human 
toms. victims to their gods, as more acceptable to them than the fa- 

criuces of brute animals. Diodorus alfo mentions another in¬ 


human cuftom they ufed in their divinations, efpecially in great 
matters. They killed fome of their fiaves, or fome prifonerof 
war, if any they had, with a feimiter, to draw their augury from 
the running of his blood from his mangled limbs. 

At firft they were above minding any thing of agriculture, 
and when they came to it in time, they commonly left the 
care of it to their wives and children. In time they degene¬ 
rated from a plain and fimple life, and fuffered drunkennefs and 
luxury to creep in among them, after they were fettled in 
towns and cities; which laft they fortified, and adorned with 
fpacious walls, towers, and fumptuous edifices. The Romans 
upbraided them with the unjuft maxim, which gives to the 
"Their ftrongeft what the weakeft cannot defend. This they acknow- 
b: a very, and gloried in, and indeed were fo greedy of conqueft and 

plunder, and of defending what they had gained, that they 

even 
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even fought with fuch ftrer.gth- and fury that nothing could 
withftand them. They feldom gave quarter to their enemies, 
which made them be looked upon as a cruel people. Thofe 
prifoners they fpared they fold to their great men, who made 
Haves of them, and appointed the moiMghtly of them for their 
retinue. They were expert horfemen ; fo that confidering 
their martial genius and difcipline, their cavalry feldom failed 
of doing execution. They were no lefs famed for their armed 
chariots, and their dexterity in managing of them. Their 
other arms were bows and arrows, darts, javelins, fcymetars 
and daggers. They likewife wore fhields and head-pieces, and 
as they were divided into petty kingdoms or tribes, they di¬ 
vided their armies in the fame manner in time of war, that the 
valour and merit of every tribe might be the better known. 

As a further encouragement to their bravery, it was the bitfi- 
nefs of their poets to record the actions of thofe that fignalized 
themfelves in fongs and ftories, which were afterwards lung at 
their games and other folemnities. It was alfo their cuftotn 
before a battle to obferve the moon, and if pollible to avoid 
lighting till after the full of it, from a fuperftitious belief that 
it would prove more fortunate. They ufed alfo, like other 
nations, to confult their priefts or augurs upon all emergencies, 
but efpecially before an engagement; and nothing but abfo- 
lute neceffity could prevail on them to fight if the augury was 
not favourable. Their martial laws ufed likewife to be couched 
in verfe, and fet to fomc warlike tunes, which they were 
obliged to learn by heart), and to fing upon proper occalions. 

Their language was the old Celtic or Gomerian , and almoft ' an 
the very fame that is (till preferved by the Weijh , which has g ,ja g e ’ 
been fufficiently proved by numberlefs antiquarians, who allb 
make it evident that it was univerfally fpoken thro’ Europe and 
beyond, except that thro’ length of time, diftance of place, 
and intermixture with the Scythians and other nations, it had 
fplit itfelf into a great variety of dialedls, which Hill retained 
the plain marks of their original mother *. Even the Gala¬ 
tians fettled in Leffer Afta, many centuries before the age of 
St. Jerom, are affirmed by that father to have fpoken the fame 
language with the inhabitants of the jprovince of Triers? which 
was a mixture of old Celtic and “Teutonic , then common to 
Gaul and Germany. This city is only mentioned by that father, 
as being in his time the metropolis of Gaul , in wnich he had 
made fome abode. Thofe who are beft acquainted with their 
language readily acknowlege, that no tongue, either antient 
or modern, carries greater marks of antiquity than the Gomraeg . 
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Tho’ it mull be fuppofed, in procefs of time, to have been 
very much blended with the Greeks Latin , and German , yet it 
retains ftill fo much of the admirable limplicity of the Hebreiv 
grammar and conftru&ion, that one would be apt to conclude 
them only dialects of the fame tongue from which the lan¬ 
guages above-mentioned, and even the Arabic , fecm to have 
i'prung. It is fo near akin to the Hebreiv , that an antiquary, 
who was mafter of both, has given the learned world a fpeci- 
men of a confiderable number of phrafcs out of the Old Tef- 
tament, which are fo like in both, that they feem to have been 
originally the fame, and their difference to be only owing to 
diftance of time and place, and other fuch like caufes by which 
a language is naturally altered. It diltinguifhes cafes like the 
Hebreiv , by prepofite articles. It often changes the radical 
primitive letter of a word according to the prepofition, adverb, 
pronoun, or article it is affixed to. In verbs it retains the 
root in the third perfon lingular, and it hath its afpirations 
and gutturals more cr Ids denfe, like thofe of the Hebreiv , 
Arabic , &c. That is was the mother of the Arabic , Greeks 
Latin , and German , Pezron has endeavoured to prove from a 
great number of etymologies, and to confirm alfo by hiftorical 
fa£ts. He has at laft given a moll rational account for that 
lurprizing affinity which the learned have found between the 
Celtic, Greek , Latin , Arabic , Pcrfian , High Dutch , and feme 
other European and Afmtic languages, which had never till then 
been tolerably accounted for *. That the Gomerians have ftill 
preferved their tongue in its original purity, is doubtlefs owing 
to their little intcrcouvfe with foreign nations, they having 
chofcn, rather than fubmit to a conqueror, to leave their fer¬ 
tile abodes, and retire among mountains almoft inacceflible. 
The little refinements they have made in civil life, in thefei- 
ences and arts, and their averfion to novelty and attachment 
to their antient cuftoms, doubtlefs contributed to the perma¬ 
nency of their language. 

It were labour loll to endeavour to find what their antient 
poetry was, in which their Curetes , Druids , and Bards record¬ 
ed all the exploits of their heroes. As to their mufic, they are 
fuppofed to have brought it from Crete , -where it is faid to have 
been invented by reflecting on the different founds of the ham¬ 
mers on a fmith’s forge. But as the invention of mufic, ac¬ 
cording to Mofes, is much more antient, they probably receiv¬ 
ed the knowlege of the art by tradition. As their warlike dif- 
pofition did neither hinder them from building cities and mag¬ 
nificent edifices, nor from affecting forne grandeur in their 
equipages, drefs, and houfhold furniture, we may reafonably 
fuppofe all thofe arts and manufactures that tended to it, to 
have been likewife encouraged among them. Whatever luxury 
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they might be guilty of with refpect to drefs and equipage, we 
<lo not find they ufed any in their food. Pulfe was their com- Their 
mon diet, efpecially that which the Greeks called Elimos , pro- food, 
bably the fame with Lim , which in the Celtic fignifies millet. 

Milk was alfo a confiderable part of their diet; but as to fiefh, 
they eat very fparingly of it, if we except that of fwine. 

^ Concerning their antient traffic, little can be faid. Mercury Their 
is fuppofed to have made great improvements in trade and com- traffic, 
merce j on which account his name feems to have been given 
him from the Celtic Merc, merchandife, and Ur, a man. After his 
death, he was worihiped as the patron and protedfor of trades, 
and had every where ftatues reared to his honour, as Cafar 
allures us. 

The antients, in their chara&er of them, recount, among Their 
their virtues, their extreme love of liberty, which made them c haxac 
prefer the worft of deaths to an ignominious flavery ; their faith- 
fulnefs and love of juftice, for which feveral Roman emperors 
chofe them for their life-guards, and moll nations courted them 
for their allies ; their extraordinary hofpicality, which obliged 
them to have their houfes and tables free to all forts of Arran¬ 
gers; their conjugal fidelity, refpedt to their parents, to their 
princes and chiefs; their unanimity, courage, and hardinefs 
under all difficulties; and other fuch-like focial virtues. Among 
their vices they reckoned their cruelty, fuperftition, fondnefs 
for and extravagance in their feafting, contempt of learning, 
and looking upon all thofe with contempt that could either 
write or read ; their degenerating into downright drunkennefs, 
gluttony, and ferocity, and fuch like. 

All that has been laid concerning the time of their migra¬ 
tion from Afia , as well as of their famous exploits in that 
part of the world, it mull be acknowleged, is built upon mere 
conjedture; and it would be a mad attempt to fettle it up ¬ 
on a better foot. Sir Ifaac Newton thinks, that both the Celtes 
and Scythians had fpread thcmfelves over Upper Afia and Europe 
long before the year of the flood 1220 ; that is, about the latter 
end of the Jfraelitijh judges. But before that time, according 
to Pezron, they had fignalized themfelves in Afia under the 
names of Sacks and Titans , and had a fucceffion of kings. The 
iirft of thofe princes, according to him, was cotemporary to, if 
not before, Tcrah the father of Abraham ; that is, about the 
year of the flood 1070, according to the chronology of his hif- 
tory. Tho’ this learned author, in many places,, has laid too 
great a ftrefs upon conjectures, yet it mult be owned he adduces 
lurprizing teftimonies from antiquity, and that his hiftory of 
the Celtes carries a greater (hare of probability, than any that 
has been attempted concerning this antient and populous na¬ 
tion. His notion, that the heathen deities were Celtic princes 
reigning in Alla about the times of Ter ah and Abraham, feems 
to carry much more evidence from antient writers, than the 

fyliem of biihop Cumberland, who fuppofes the Cbronus or Sa¬ 
id h z turn 
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turn of the Phoenician hiftorian Sanchoniatho , to have been Ham 
the fon of Noah. Here the reader will find a probable hiftory, 
at leaft of thofe heroes and of the Celtic and Titanic nations, 
divefted as much as poffible from fable ; and there is at leaft 
more reafon to believe that there really were fuch men and na¬ 
tions, than to reject: them as altogether fabulous. 

We (hall begin with mentioning the migrations and exploits 
of the Gomcrians in the feveral parts of Afia^ before their fpread- 
jng into Europe. Tho* they are mentioned by antient 
phers and hiftorians under the names of Titans , Sacks 
ans, Celtcs , and the like, yet it is plain they were really the 
fame people, and the descendants of Gotner j for they them- 
felves not only preferved the name of their progenitor, but 
were even known by it to thofe very authors who mention 
them under their other names, the name of Titans excepted. 
Thus Ptolemy tells us, that the Sacca were of the Curetes and 
Chomarians ; and obferves elfewhere, that the Chomarians in 
Baftriana were more civilized than the Scythians , and had a ca¬ 
pital city called Chomer. Pliny alfo fays, that the Perjians called 
the Scythians Sacks , from their next neighbouring nation, which 
nation could be no other than the Ccltes. Thus it is plain, 
that bating their confounding them with the Scythians , they 
were not ignorant of their primitive name of Gomerians , tho’ 
they ufed in the main other appellatives. As to the name of 
Titans , our author thinks the Ccltes affirmed it to themfelves, 
fome deriving it from the Celtic Tit , which fignifies earth, and 
implies the fame as Tcrrigenes , or earth born : but his arguments 
in fupport of this are merely conjectural. 

From Phrygia then, the place of their firft fettlement, we 
find them under the name of Chomarians and Sacks , fixed along 


the river 'Jaxartes , beyond the 
vince of Ba Aria *. And as we 


ai 


ian fea quite up to the pro- 
the Sacccs in the more fruit¬ 


ful plains of Armenia , Capbadocia , Gallogracia , and all thofe pro¬ 
vinces that lie along the kuxine fea, we may from hence form 
a kind of route how they fpread themfelves thro’ all that part 
of Ajia till their courfe was ffcopt by the Sogdians , who being 
of Scythian race, had probably poffefled themfelves of that pro¬ 
vince long before the Chomarians had reached that of Baftria. 
Some of them, he fuppofes, alfo palled over the vaft mountains 
that lie on the fouth of Margiana , and entered the coun¬ 
try of the Median Arii \ where having made a fettlement, and 
being as it were divided from or exiled by the relf, they were 
called in fcorn Parihians , which fignified in the Celtic , parted or 
divided from. This origin of the Parthians is confirmed by 
Arrian , Jornandes , and other authors, particularly JuJlin ; only 
with this difference, that he makes them of Scythian ex¬ 
traction, according to the vulgar error of the antient Grcd 


* Mela. 1 . i. c. z. Ptol, Geogr. 1 . ii. & vi. 
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writers, who as Strabo tells us, called all the nations towards 


north of AJi< 


Armenia 


poffelfed 


country by their name. It appears alfo from the fame author 

\ __ «.r>d • t-t _7. * It ^ 1 
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Cappadocia 
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ander the conduit ol /lemon the father of Uranus , and of his 

brother Daas, where they gave their name, the former to the 

capital city called Acmonia , in which we are alfo told was a 

grave dedicated to him after he was deified and the latter to 

the fpacious Doean plains near the city cf Tbemifcyra . alnno- 

river Thermodon. Proceeding to th 

into Europe , and gave their name to the Cymbrian of Cunme- 
rian Bojphorus j|. It is not, however, improbable, that fome of 
them, before this time, as we have already obferved, had en¬ 
tered Europe by crofting the HcHeJpont. 

Acmon , with thofe under his command, is fuppofed to hav. 


Meotis. 


fettled in Phrygia , where monuments are found both of him 
and his brother; namely, another city called Acmona , fa id by 
the fame authors to have been founded by him, likewife ano¬ 
ther facred grave, and fome fpacious plains called Doeantes. 
He fuppofes, that the Gomenans, at this time, dropt the name 
of Sachs, and aflumed the name of Titans, iignifying earth born, 
or by another Celtic derivation, fons of the fun. As for the 
Celtes being defeended from them, we find it exprefsly affirmed 
by a very antient author §, who was no friend to the Celtes or 
Gauls , and yet he fays, that the k->. t -„< were b'Uyv.oi y » ts -.».-, the 
defeendants or late pofterity of the Titans. If it be ohje&ed 
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op 


whilft Jupiter kept the eaftern part to himftlfj fo that both 
Ccefar and Callimachus agree in the main point. 

Acmon , the firft prince of note of the Gomerian or Titanic 

7 /- n /r _ 71 jT\ _i. i*. _ . _ . 


Mon^ Man , or Maneus ; which fee ms t 
e Acmon , or perhaps racher Ac-man. In 
a lift. he pives us a fucceffion of fix Ti 


Maneus in the lift, he gives 


, ..amv.j, Maneus , Actnan , Uranus , Saturn , Jupiter , 
Theutat , whofc government, according to him, lafted about 300 
years, Acmon, the fecond prince, reigning in the days of Terah, 

the father of Abraham. 

By enquiring with the utmoft pains into antient authors, he 
f;i w Vip findc rKaf- Jupiter besran to renrn when I<aac had at- 
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talned one half of his age, which may be made out from Eve- 
mcrus , Ennius , Thalius , and fome others, who all agree, that 
Jupiter reigned in the time of Belv.s , the firft king of AJfyria. 
The Sybillan verles exprefly fay, that Saturn , with his brothers 
Titan and Jap bet , began to reign with the roth generation after 
the deluge. They were thofe whom the people called the chil¬ 
dren of heaven and earth, becaufe they excelled all others in 
virtue and ftrength. Now the ioth generation from the deluge 
exactly anfwers to the time of Abrahajn; Uranus , the father of 
Saturn , rauft therefore have been potent both in Afia and Europe 
in the time of Terah , Abraham's, father. Befides other monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, the chronicle of Eufebius , which has been 
regulated from antient hiftories, and efpecially thofe which 
related to the ifland of Crete , he fays, leaves us no room to 
doubt of this matter. We are there informed, that about thefe 
times, that is, between the 50th and 60th year of Abraham's \ 
life, Cra, one of the Curetes , reigned in Crete , gave name to 
the ifland, and took care of Jupiter’s education. Jupiter , ac¬ 
cording to this calculation, muft have begun his reign about 
the latter end of Terah ’s life. Neverthelefs, for many reafons, 
he thinks Jupiter ought not to be placed higher than the middle 
of If use's life. 

Nothing is recorded concerning Maneus, but that he is re¬ 
ported to have been the father of Acmm *. Acmon is fuppofed 
to be tire fame with the Elion of Sanchoniatho , and is faid to 
have had a fon named Epipeus Autochton , called afterwards 
Our anus 3 and that, being killed by a wild beaft, whom he too 
eagerly encountered, he was afterwards deified, and worAlip¬ 
ed by his defendants f. 

Uranus , according to the fame antient author, fucceeded his 
father, and married his own filler IY, Ge , or the earth, who is 
even fometimes called by the Greeks Titea , which in Celtic has 
the fame fignification. The name Our anus , which, he fays, 
was net given him till after his death, and for which he could 
give no reafon, appears to be derived from the Celtic , Ur man, 
and En heaven, and he probably was called Ouren , a man of 
heaven, from his being addicted to the ftudy of aftronomy and 
aftrology. How long he reigned we are not told. Befides the 
account of his being killed by a wild beaft, he is faid to have 
been dethroned and imprifoned by his unnatural fon Saturn , 
who ufurped the throne. 

Saturn , afterwards furnamed Chronos , by Sanchoniatho is faid 
to have been the eldeft fon of Uranus', but, according toothers, 
he was the fourth and youngeft, and his eldeft brother, who 
was called Titan , did for a long while conteft the crown with 
him, but was at length overpowered. Saturn is fuppofed to 
have been the firft who took upon him the regal dignity, all his 
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predeceffors having contented themfelves with the title of 
princes *. Tertullian , upon the authority of Pherecides , re¬ 
lates, that he was the firffc who wore the diadem) whence he is 
fuppofed to have been furnamed Cbronos , which in the Celtic 
fignifies crowned, and his other name, Saturn , is moft natu¬ 
rally deduced from the Phrygian Sadorn, which fignifies ftrong 
and potent. Tertullian alfo fays, that he much delighted in 
wearing a red cloak, or ftiort coat of the Galatic dye, from 
which perhaps came the royal purple of the antients, which 
colour, Pezron fuppofes, the Grech called Coccos, from the 
Celtic, Coch, which fignifies red. 

Uranus , who had tome fufpicion of Saturn's treafonable de- 
figns, wanted to anticipate him, and fent his daughter Rhea to 
put him to death. Saturn's mother, Titea, however, having 
forfaken her hufband, becaufe he had taken many other wives, 
informed her fon of his father’s defign, who not only diverted 
Rhea from her enterprize, but brought her over to his fide. 

Having, after a contefi: of leveral years, driven his father 
from the throne, he fucceeded to his kingdom, allumed the title 
of king, and married his filter Rhea , which name, in Celtic , 
fignifies a lady, as Rhey fignifies a lord. His mother and wife, 
and another great philofopher and confummate politician, 
named Hermes Trifmepijkis , who was councellor, prevailed on 
the grandees of the court, and efpecially his other brothers, 
to fubmit to him, and acknowlege him ; fo that his dominions 
and conquefts vaftly exceeded thofe of his predecelfors. His 
happinefs, however, was foured many different ways; being 
extreamly diftruftful of his children, who, he was apprehenfive, 
would ferve him as he had ferved his father, he even deftroyed 
fome of them. His brother Titan at length furprifed him and Saturn is 
his wife Rhea , and kept them in dole confinement in fome pro- taken pri- 
vince of Afia , till Jupiter came with a confiderable army of foner by 
Cretans , and reftored his captive parents to their liberty and Titan. 
kingdom. This remarkable tranfadfion is preferved to us by Refcued 
Lafiantius , who produced it, to prove againft the heathens, by Jupi- 
that the gods they worlhipped had been mere men, declaring, ter. 
that he fcorned to have recourfe to the fables of the poets, but 
would urge nothing but what was recorded as truth by hifto- 
rians. Saturn's jealous temper was probably the i-eafon why 
Rhea took fuch pains to preferve her youngeft fon Jupiter , by 
concealing her pregnancy from him, by being delivered of him 
in one place, and lending him privately to be educated in ano¬ 
ther. According to Callimachus , he was born on mount Lyctcus 
in Arcadia ; and it is generally iuppofed, that he was educated 
by the Curetes in Crete. This pious and generous adlion did ra¬ 
ther increafe, than difpel, the jealoufy of his father, who, be¬ 
ing alarmed to find a Ion that he did not know of before, not 
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ohly grown into years, but of courage and ftrength fufficient to 

overcome his enemies, was appreheniive left he xhould, in time, 
deprive him with the fame facility of his kingdom and life. 
LaSiantius adds, that being warned by the oracle and diviners, 
whom lie confulted, to beware of his fon Jupiter , who would 
be likely to dethrone him, he invaded Crete with an army, 
where his fon had again taken up his relidence. Finding that 
the Cretans were all in his foil's intereft, and that he was more 
likely to be entrapped by them than obeyed, he returned into 
the Peloponneje , whither Jupiter , enraged at his cruel defign 
againft him, followed him with an army, and forced him to re¬ 
tire into Italy, where he was kindly received, and was admitted 
by Janus, king of the country, into a kind of partner/hip with 
him in the kingdom, the place where he reigned adjoining to the 
‘Tiber, being from him fince called Saturnia. Kis tomb being 
fhewn in Sicily, it is fuppofed he went and ended his days in 
that ifland 

Jupiter was properly called Jou, from his being the youngeft 
of Saturn’s children, the word Jou, which in Celtic fignifies 
young, being preferved, according to Pezron, in the Latin in¬ 
flexion Jovis. He did not enjoy his kingdom peaceably. His 
uncle Than, or perhaps one of his fons, raifed a war againft 
him, which continued full ten years, and was carried on with 
the utmeft fury on both fides both by fea and land, and did not 
end but with the total overthrow of Titan and his army. This 
war feems to be the trueft original of the fabulous war of the 

and it muft be owned, that 


IF 


giants or Titans againft the gods ; 
this fyftem of hiftory, for we cl 


are not venture to save it a 


ftronger name, not only gives a greater light to the darknefs of fa¬ 
bulous times, but is corroborated by a much greater number of 


antient authors, heathens as well as chriftians, than that of th 
learned Cumberland. Jupiter gave the final defeat to the Titans 
near the antient city of Tartefa in Spain, not far from Cadiz, 
whither, it feems, he went in perfon with a great fleet and 
powerful army, which feems confirmed by JuJlin f. Having 
gained this fignal victory, by hi inging over the confederates of 
the enemy, he reigned very peaceably to the end of his life. 
After the example of his predeccfibrs, he married his After Jims, 
fo called probably from the Celtic, Chain, which fignifies fair, 
white, and beautiful. As he was feldom without fome amorous 
intrigues with other women, by whom he had a numerous iflue, 
he was forced to bear with many rubs and mortifications from 
his jealous and revengeful queen. He carefully attended to the 
adminiftration of juftice throughout the many provinces of his 
kingdom, and was diligent in rooting out robbers and banditti, 
who flickered themfelves in the forefts of Thejjaly, Macedonia, 


* Tertull. Apollog. Clem. Alex, admonic. ad Gentes. f Juf- 
tin. lib. xliv. chap. 4. 
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and Illyria. As he had made mount Olytnpus , one of the mpft 
delightful parts of Thejfaly , his chief relidence, he was under a 
neceffity to clear thofe c ountries of the robbers, that his fubie&s 
might have freer accefs to his court. J 

Before his death, he is affirmed to have divided his kingdom D : vifion 
and to have given the weftern, or European , part of it to his of his 

B‘ h r ?J, Flu ‘\ f T a ” ed al f° A £ e fi k ™ and Agefmder, kingdom, 
whiift himfelf kept the Afiatic or eaftern part of it. He is faid 

alio to have given the northern coaft of Africa to his nephew 

Mas ; but having afterwards either conceived fome jealoufy of 

him, or detected him in fome criminal defign againft him, he is 

reported to have caufed him to be put to death. 

Atlas was called alfo by the Greeks Talamon, from the Celtic 
Tellman, on account of his high ftature, and was alfo a great 
aftronomer. He had a daughter named Mai a, who, being 
married to 'Jupiter , bore him a fon named Mercury, or Thentat. 

Juno, enraged at this marriage, plotted continual feditions 
againft her hufband, who is accufed, by reafon of the frequent 
revolts, which he was always fo fuccefsful as to difeover, to 
have degenerated into a tyrant. 

On the other hand, the Cretan hiftorians extolled his vir- The cha- 
tuesto the (kies. Diodorus Siculus and Ennius , upon their au- n ft. rof 
thority, beftow the greateft encomiums upon him for his J.tpuer. 
ftrength, valour, prudence, juftice, for his encouraging learn- 
ingand virtue, and punifhing injuries, violence, and robberies, 
and for his many wholfome laws for the public good. He lived Hisdeath. 
120 years, of which he reigned 62. He was buried in the 
ifland of Crete , in the city of Gnojfus, and the ftately monu¬ 
ment, eredled for him by his fons, was (hewn many ages after 
by the inhabitants. Cm, one of his fons, who, at his father’s 
death, was chief of the Curetes , took the government of that 
ifland, the reft of the large empire being divided among his 
friends and relations. In what manner the divifion was made 
is not to be guefled at, only we find that his fon Tbeutat , or 
Mercury, had the weftern part affigned to him, probably after 
the death of his uncle Dis, or Pluto *. 

Mercury , the fon of Jupiter by Mai a, was likewife called by Mercury , 
the Greeks Hermes , and by the Latins Fannies, the firft appellation 
being derived from the Celtic Armes, which fignifies divination ; 
but no etymon is found in the Celtic for the Litter. He was 
famed for his learning and vvifdcm, and efpeci .lly for his (kill 
in auguries, magic, and philofophy. Being active, couragious, 
and eloquent, and always attached to his father’s intereft, he 
became his chief favourite and councellor, and was alio, by the 
fabulous writers, affirmed to be the interpreter, of the gods. 

An antient father tells us, that he went down into Egypt, to He goes 
penetrate further into their myfterious arts and (ciences, and into i'g-pt. 
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that at his return he aflumed the name of Teutat , which in the 
Celtic fignifies the father of his people , though the author thinks 
he aflumed it from the 7 haul or Mercury of the Egyptians *. It 
was probably from the Egyptians that he learned the art of melt¬ 
ing, refining, calling, and working of metals, which art he is 
Intro- fa id to have firlt brought into Europe. Having alfo inftru&ed 

duces traf- his fubjedls in the arts of commerce, and compiled for them a 
fic among body of laws, he, by degrees, polifhed that rude and favage 
die Celtes. nation, which till then leems to have made the trade of war 

and plunder their chief fludy and delight. On thefe accounts 
his memory was {fill held dear to them in Cafar* s time, who 
tells us, that he was held in veneration above all’ the other 

Gods. 

Some attribute the invention of the Olympic games to him, 
others to Hercules ; but if Paufanias be right, they mull have 
been much older, fince he tells us that Saturn and Jupiter had 
wrellled together at them f. He reigned, according to the 
Alexandrian chronicle, thirty-four years; but whether or not 
his life ended with his reign is not eafy to fay. According to 
Suidas and the above-mentioned chronicle, his brothers, being 
grown jealous of his fuperior power and merit, formed fuch a 
confpiracy againft his life, that he was obliged to retire into 
Egypt , where he fpent the remainder of his days in peace. On 
the other hand Livy acquaints us, lib. xxii. chap. 24. that there 
was a large tomb near New Carthage , in the time of Hannibal , 
which was called the tomb of Mercury Theutat , which would 
incline one to think he died in his own dominions. There is 
no mention of the princes that reigned Atev Mercury, or the 
Hate of the Celtic nation after his death, till the time of the 
conquefl of the Celtic nation in Gaid by Julius Cafar. Long 
before that time, the Carthaginians had taken pofleflion of Spain, 
and the Romans had extended their conquefts over the Alps into 
Gallia , where they had formed a province called Gallia Narbon- 
nenfis , befides the other provinces beyond the Alps. The Scy¬ 
thians, it is likely, did alfo encroach upon them on the north 
fide, and very probably feized upon that part of their territories 
which was afterwards called Scythia in Europe. Whether thofe 
encroachments of their neighbours, or inteftine divifions among 
themfelves, forced them to look for new fettlements, fure it is, 
that feveral powerful colonies of thefe Celtes and Gauls returned 
into lefier Afia , where, finding almofl every where fome antient 
monuments of their progenitors, they fettled themfelves there 
in feveral parts by main force, and gave fome of their new-gotten 
names to them, fuch as that of Galatia, Parthia , Saccacene , and 
others. 



* Cyril. Alex. cont. Jul, f Lib. viii. 
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tfhe hifiory of the ant tent Scythians. 


a CCORDING to Herodotus , Scythia was fo called from a 
fon of Hercules , which was born to him in that country <> 
bv a monfter half woman and half ferpent. Rejecting this fa- flffll 
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bulous account, fome derive the name from the Greek o-y.vijcSu^ j| ^ 
which expreffes the fiercenefs of their countenances and natural 
temper; and others derive it from the Teutonic word Scheten or 


ftioot 


The 
called themfelves 


been fo fingularly expert, by Herodotus , Lucian , and others, 

that this name is fuppofed to have been emphatically given them 

on that account, the word Scythian , according to this fuppofi- 

tion, fignifying a great {hooter-' Tn '“ - 4 

Mofcovites , however, as 
Mogli, fuppofed to have been an abbreviation of Magogly , the 

fons of Magog. The name Scythian might be either given to 
them by other nations, or perhaps by the Celtes, whofe language 
originally differed little either from the Scythian or Teutonic. 

The vaft territory which the Scythians inhabited was divided 
into Scythia in Europe and Scythia in Afta, including alfo the 


Sauromatias 


Circaffian Tart ary 


extent. 


European and Aji 


Sarmatians uitrereu to mue rruui me m uiui language, 

religion, and cuftoms, if we may beli eve Herodotus, that they 


of 

with 
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them, if not their very defendants by the Amazons , 
whom, that author tells us, they having intermarried, begot 
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the Sarmatian offspring. 
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Europe and AJu 
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that is, by the river Tanais , which empties ltlelfinto the r alus 
Maeotis * The Ajiatic Scythians extended northward to the 
Hyperborean or frozen fea, called alfothe /Imalcbian or Alma- 

- r - - • • ’ -* On the fouth they were bounded 


chiany Cronian , and dead fea. 
by the Cafpian fea, mount Caucajus 


Caffu 


ica , kuiu Lilt, waiv. vuvj -7 r n n 11 * ^ 

which parted Scythia from the kingdom of Seres , now G alias or 
northern China , and even this, bv fome of the antients, was 
taken for part of eaftern Scythia. The notion of the antients, 
that Scythia was bounded on the north by the Hyperborean 
ocean, feems founded rather on conjedure than experience; 
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for the country was wholly unknown to them beyond the ycth 
degree of north latitude. The fouthern regions they divided 
into three parts, namely, Scythia within, and Scythia without, 
or beyond the Imaus , and Sarmatia , which lay between the 
former and the European Scythia . The Scythia on this fide 
Imam , according to Ptolemy , contained thirty-feven nations; 
but among them all he mentions but one city, namely, Dahava . 
In the Scythia beyond the Imaus he mentions only feven nations. 
Sarmatia contained Albania , Iberia , and Colchis , which now 
make the Circajjian Tartary , and the province of Georgia. 

Scythia in Europe , which was bounded on the eaft by the 
river Tanais , to the fouth had part of the Euxine fea, th z'ljler 
or Danube , the Alps, and the Rhine. But with regard to its 
fouthern limits, they muft be fuppofed to have been in a con- 
ftant fluctuation, the Ccites and Scythians having conftantly en¬ 
croached upon each other, whenever they had power and op¬ 
portunity for it. As to its northern limits, though it is not 
eafy to guefs at them, they have been fuppofed to itretch from 
the fpring heads of the Boryjlhencs , or Nieper , to thofe of the 
Tanais and Wolga *. 

The antients divided this country into Scythia Proper , and 
Scythia Arimajpea , which lay eaftward adjoining to Scythia in 
Afia^ and had on the weft Sarmatia Europeana ; but where fhefe 
two countries were divided, it is not eafy to find out. In Scy¬ 
thia Proper were on the north the Arimafpasi ; on the fouth, 
along tne Danube , the Getee or Dacians ; and between thofe 
two the Neuri. Sarmatia is fuppofed to have reached north¬ 
ward, to that part of Swedeland called Feningia , now Finland, 
which they divided from northern Germany , now the weft part 
of Sweden and Norway , by the Marc Sarmaiicum or Scythicum, 
which they fuppofed to run northwards into the Hyperborean 
ocean. Finland alfo they fuppofed was cut off from the conti¬ 
nent by the gulph of that name. 

We may plainly perceive the antients were but little acquaint¬ 
ed with thofe countries, from their account of the inhabitants. 
In Finland they placed the Oanes , fo called from their living 
moftiy upon the eggs of fea-fowl, which they eat with oaten 
cakes ; and the Hippcpodes , fo named from their having feet 
like horfes, or from their going barefoot. The Panoti were fo 
called, from the largenefs of their ears, which was fuch that 
they could cover their whole body with them. The moun¬ 
taineers were affirmed to have been bald from their infancy. 
The Arimafpians got their name from the Scytlnan Arima, which 
ftgnifics one, and Span eye, not, as was believed by many, be- 
caufe they had but one eye; but, according to Bochart , becaufe 
they were excellent archers, by taking aim with one eye. Some 
of the inhabitants were reported to have goats feet, not unlike 
the fabulous fatyrs ; and among them they had monftrous ani- 
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ed facred by all their neighbours. But he fpeaks of all thole 
remote nations only by report, and with luch diffidence, that 
he rather confirms what we faid before, that thofe regions were 
moft likely unknown, if not even uninhabited *. 

Of the antiquity of the Scythians , and of their progenitor, Govern- 
we have already treated. How foon they began to fettle them- ment of 
felves into a regular government is equally impolfible to guefs, the%-, 
as to conjecture of what kind it was. It appears, however, thians. 
from Herodotus , that one or two tribes at leaft, that is, the royal 
and free Scythians , were under a monarchical government, and 
that thefe two made a much greater figure than all the reft f. 

The tribe, to which the royal dignity was confined, probably 
retained a kind of authority over thofe who were fettled near it, 
while thofe, who were moft remote from the center, had lords, 
laws, andeuftoms of their own, efpecially thofe who inhabited 
the farther parts of it eaftward and northward. Thus, when 
the Scythians were threatned with an invafion from Darius , He¬ 
rodotus tells us, the king invited all the Scythian princes to come 
to his aftiftance; the remit of the fummons was, that three of 
the nations joined with the king of Scythia , but the others re¬ 
filled to affift him, under pretence that he was the firft: ag- 

greflbr. 

Though we have no fyftem of the Scythian laws, yet, from Their 
thejuftice, temperance, contempt' of riches and luxury, and character- 
thefimple and primitive way of living, that prevailed among the 
Scythians , we may conclude, that their laws would not need to 
be numerous. The Scythians , according to Jy.ftin , were a 
nation, v/hich, though inured to labours, fierce iii war, and of 
prodigious ftrength, yet could fo well matter their affeCtions, 
that they made no other ufe of their victories than to increale 
their fame. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a 
crime, and was fo feverely punifhed, that they could let their 
numerous flocks wander from place to place without danger of 
lofir.g them. Thefe they cfteemed their greateft wealth, living 
upon their milk and cloathing themfelves, with their Ikins. 

Inftead of uiing houfes, they conveyed their families from place 
to place in covered waggons, made capacious enough to^carry 
alfo all their furniture tor bedding, and tor the kitchen. Gold, 


lilver, diamonds, pearls, and other coftiy ftones, were as much 
defpifed by them, as they were efteemed by other nations. 
Thofe virtues, which the Greeks did in vain endeavour to attain 
by learning and philofophy, were natural to them; fo much 
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more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of vice in 
the one, than the knowledge of virtue in the other. 

Laws. To a nation of this character and way of life few laws would 

be neceflary to fecure their property. Some they had with re¬ 
lation to religion, cuiloms, and polity, which forbad, under 
pain of death, any alteration being made in either j which ex¬ 
cluded their women the benefit of marriage, and the men that 
of aflifting at the royal leaff, till they had killed an enemy. 
Some hiftorians give a very‘different character of the Scythians , 
and reprefent them as a fierce and barbarous nation, who even 
devoured the flefh of their enemies. This contrariety is a ma- 
nifeft proof, that thofe different chara£ters are to be applied to 
different nations of Scythians , all comprized in that vaft tradt 
of country. 

If we may guefs by fome fucceflions mentioned in hiftory, 
their crown feerns to have been hereditary. Their kings, how¬ 
ever, were fometimes depofed, and even put to death, for the 
violation of their laws. 

When any of their inonarchs fell fick, it was their cuftom to 
fend immediately for three of their moft famous prophets (e) 

• who commonly told him, that fome Scythian , whom they 

named, had perjured himfelf by fwearing by the royal throne, 
which, it feerns, was their moft folemn oath. The acculed 
perfon was thereupon feized, and accufed before the king of 
having brought this diftemper upon him by his perjury. If he 
denied the fa£t, more prophets were fent for, and if they con¬ 
firmed the evidence, the man was immediately beheaded, and 
his goods were divided among the three firft accufers ; if they 
acquitted him, a new fupply of prophets was fent for, and if 
the majority of them did abfolve him, the firft accufers were 
tied hand and feet, and let in a cart loaded with faggots, and 
drawn by oxen. Having then flopped the mouths of the falfe 
prophets, they fet fire to the wood, which confumed the cart, 
the men, and the oxen. Our author adds, that the male chil¬ 
dren of thofe whom the king condemned to death, felJom 
efcaped the fame fate *. 

Another inftance of their great refpe& to their monarchs is 
the pompous folemnity of their funerals. When their king 
died, they embalmed his body, and placing it in an open cha¬ 
riot, carried it from city to city, expofing it to the view of all 


* Herod, lib. iv. 

(e) Thefe weie only a kind of 
pretended conjurers, who made a 
fhew of divining by willow (ticks, 
gathered up into bundles. The 
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tended to prognoflicate, not by 
means of thefe wands, but by im¬ 
mediate infpiration. Tn general, 
all the old women were held in 
great reverence among the Scy¬ 
thians , and other northern na¬ 
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the people under his dominion. Wherever the funeral procef- 
iion was received, the people were obliged to imitate the royal 
Scythians in their mournful ceremonies, which confifted in cut¬ 
ting off part of the ear, (having their heads, wounding them- 
felves in their forehead, nofe, and arm, and piercing their left 
hand with an arrow. When the circuit was finifhed, they de¬ 
posited the body among the Gerr tans , on the banks of the Bo- 
ryjihenes, upon a bed, railed in the middle of a large fquare 
hole made in the earth. In the vacant places they placed one 
of his favourite concubines, his head cook, groom, a waiter, a 
meflenger, fome horfes, all ftrangled, and a number of necef- 
fary utenfils, particularly golden cups. This being done, they 
threw the earth upon it, and endeavoured to raife the mound as 
high as they could. This was not all: when the anniverfary 
of his interment came, they ftrangled fifty of the dead king’s 
officers, who were perfons of quality, and likewife fifty horfes, 
and fet the bodies of the young men aftride upon the horfes, 
fattening them together by an iron ftake. 

The Scythians worfhiped a plurality of gods and goddeffcs: Their re¬ 
but that which they reckoned their principal deity was Vejia , ligion. 
whom they called Tahiti. The two next were Papeus , or Ju¬ 
piter, and Apia , or the earth, which they efteemed his wife. 

Jupiter , it feems, they challenged for their progenitor, and 
Vejia for their queen *. Befides thefe, they worfhiped Apollo, 
the celeftial Vmus , and Neptune , under the names of Oetojyrus , 

Strippafa , and Tbaimnimafades ; but their favourite god feems to 
have been Mars , to whom alone they dedicated temples, altars, 
and images. As to their temples, Herodotus is the only author 
who mentions them. They were, indeed, famous for ere&ing 
fumptuous groves, and in thefe they affected to have one, or 
more oaks, of a monftrous fize, which were accounted fo facred, 
that it was death to lop fo much as a branch or fprig off them, 
or even to wound their bark. Thefe they never failed tofprinkle 
plentifully with the blood of their vidtims, infomuch that the 
rind of fome of the oldeft of them was. covered, or even in- 

erufted with it +. 

Some of them are faid to have worfhipped the fire, as the 
principle of all things, under the name of Vulcan. Zamohis 
was alfo one of their deities, to whom they committed the fouls 
of the dead, and offered facrifices on their behalf. They ufed 
to fwear by the wind and the fword, the one as the author of 
life, and tne other of death. 

The fpacioufnefs of their groves may be conje&ured from the 
vaft extent of the altars, one of which at leaft they were obliged 
to have in every precin£t. The altar was made of fmall wood, 
tied up into bundles, and covered three ftades of land in length 
and breadth, though it was not of a proportionable height. 



* Herod, lib. iv. cfiap. 59. 
Alex, adhort. Lucian. Toxar. 
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Three of its fides were built up perpendicular, but the fourtl 
had a gradual declivity to render the top of it eafy of accefs 
An old iron fcimitar was eredted on the top of each altar, as ai 
image or emblem of the deity, to whom, befidesall other cattl 
in common with their other gods, they facrificed horfes, and 
what was moft fhocking, every hundredth man they took pri- 
foner from their enemies. With refpecl to the other vidtims, 
which they facrificed either to Mars , or to any other deity 
they obferved the fame rites every where without variation. Oj 
all the beafts, the horfe was efteemed the nobleft, and confe- 
quently the moft acceptable vidfim. As for fwine, they dcteii 
ed them, not only as unfit to be eaten, but even to be fuffered 
to live among them. They were careful to offer to their gods 
the firft fruits of their cattle, ground, and of the fpoil they took 
in war; and fome confiderable part of the latter they were wont 
to fend to the Delphic Apollo , a number of their honourable vir¬ 
gins accompanying it thither, under a fufficient efcort; but the 
length and difficulty of the journey obliged them to difconti- 

nue it. 

As to the account of their manners and cuftoms, which we 
have from the Greek hiftorians, our readers may obferve, that as 
the Scythians had of ted invaded and ravaged Greece , the Greek 
w riters were probably not well affedled to them, and have re¬ 
lated many things to the difhonour of that antient and warlike 
nation, fome of them of fo horrid a nature, as to exceed our 
belief, efpecially as the excellent chara&er given them by JuJlin 
has been learnedly vindicated by Bochart. Some mixture of 
barbarity is, indeed, found in all their cuftoms. 

Contracts. They ratified alliances and contracts in the following man¬ 
ner. Some wine being poured into an earthen veflel, the con¬ 
tracting parties mingled fome of their own blood with it, and 
dipped into the mixture the point of fome warlike weapons. 
The parties then uttered fome dire imprecations on the firft 
breaker of the covenant, and having taken each of them a 
draught of the liquor, defired fome of the moft confiderable 
among the by-ftanders to pledge them, and to be witneffes of 
the contrail. 

Valour. They were greatly celebrated by the antient writers for their 

valour, and no nation is fo famous in hiftory for conquering 
wherever they carried their arms, themfelves remaining ftifi 
unconquered. According to Thucydides , no nation, either in 
i.urope or Afia^ could equal them for ftrength, valour, or con- 
duel in war, nor indeed could any thing relift their power, pro¬ 
vided they were but unanimous among themfelves. Their 
women, as we obferved, were even infpired with this warlike 
temper; and their youth, if Herodotus may be relied on, were 
wont to drink the blood of the firft prifoner they took, and to 
prefent the heads of all the men they took in fight to their mo- 

Barbarous parch. The worth and merit of a man rifing in proportion to 

cuiioms. 'the number of enemies flain by him, they ufed to preferve the 

(kins of the ilain, to tan them, and then hang them to the horfes 

bridles, 
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bridles, where they ferved both for trophies and napkins to the 
owner. Their pride, or rather, barbarity, went fo far with 
fome of them, that they covered both their quivers and horfes 
and fometimes decked their own bodies, with the fkins of the 
llain, nay, even turned their fkulls into drinking cups *. 

As they are affirmed to have lived moftly upon plunder, it is 
probable, that the different tribes were continually making in- 
curfions againft each other, without, however, forgetting their 
affinity fo far, as not to join their forces againft a common ene¬ 
my or invader, whenever necemty required it. They them- 
felves too feldom either invaded their fouthern neighbours, or 
were invaded by them, to give their young women opportunities 
of fignalizing themfeWes in that kind of warfare. 

Their freedom from care and ambition, as well as the plain- 
nels of their diet, and the coldneis of their climate, gave fucli 
plumpnefs to their flefli, that, to prevent their growing toa 
unwieldy by it, they not only ufed a great deal of the hardeft 
exercife, but, to diminifh in part their fuperfluous radical 
moifture, they are affirmed to have cauterized their arms, Shoul¬ 
ders, backs, breafts, and the palms of their hands, which, our 
author fays, rendered them more ftrongand expert at the ufe of 
their miffive and other weapons, i hey were remarkable for 
their faithfulnefs and friendthip, but feldom engaged in a ftrift 
fiiendlhip with above two, or at mod three, perfons, efteeming 
it very difficult, if not impoffible, to keep it inviolate with a greater 
number. When fuch a fricndfhip was once contrafted, there was 
no danger or death which they would not expofe themfelves to 
for one another. Their revenge and refentment were no lefs 
ardent and perfevering than their friendfhips. 

How populous the Scythians were, is not agreed. Suppofing 
that they made frequent and bloody inroads upon each other, 
fuch hoftilities inuft have thinned them exceedingly. On the 
other hand, confidering their plain and laborious way of living, 
their climate, conftant exercife, hardinefs, and other fuch like 
advantageous circumftances, which rendered them lufty and 
ftrong, prolific, and long-lived, one can hardly conceive they 
could be other than a. populous nation, though not to be com¬ 
pared to thofe kingdoms, which abounded with large and flou- 
rifhing cities, and where agriculture and the refinements of civil 
life were known. If they invaded their neighbours with nume¬ 
rous armies, this v/as owing, probably, not fo much to the pp- 
puloufnefs of their country, as to the wide extent of territory 
from whence the forces were raifed, as is the cafe in the mo¬ 
dern empire of the Ruffians. When they took the field, they 
muftered their fighting men, according to Herodotus , by making 
each man thiow the head of an arrow into one common heap ; 
and he gives us the following inftance of the largenefs of their 
armies. One of their kings, obferving the brazen heads of tire 
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arrows thrown together at a mufter to form a large heap, caufej 
them to be melted, and caff into the form of a bowl, which, 
he fays, remained in his time, was fix inches thick, and con¬ 
tained 600 amphoras, that is 50 hogfheads. 

Manufac- The arts and fcienees are faid to have been wholly negle&ed 
tures. by them. Some rude efforts probably they made, like the Ame¬ 
rican Indians , by which they might fupply themfelves with a 
few mean utenfils. They do not feem to have known any thing 
of writing till they brought it with them from Afia ; neither are 
there any footfteps of their having had fuch poetic hiftorians, as 
were the Curetes, bards, and druids among the Celtes ; fo that 
the fragments of hiftory, collected by Herodotus , muff have 
been merely traditional. 

Their lan- Their language is ftill more unknown to us, whatever difco- 

veries fome modern antiquarians may fancy to have made about 
it. The difference of their tribes, and their intermixture with 
other nations, muff, in procefs of time, occafion a vaft number 
of dialers, from which, moft probably, have fprung the Muf- 
covitijh , Sclavonic , Polijh , Danijh , Swedijh , Saxon , and many 
others ; between which there is barely difcovered fuch an affi¬ 
nity, as makes them appear to have fprung from the fame mo¬ 
ther. Befides, from a vifible vein of the Celtic , which runs 
through all thofe various languages, it may alfo be concluded, 
that they did not antiently differ much more from it, than the 
Hebrew , Chaldee , and Syriac . 

Their weapons, which were probably made by themfelves, 
were fcimitars, javelins, axes, but efpecially bows and arrows, 
at which they are faid to have been fo expert, that their very 
children were trained to flioot at a mark, even as they rode on 
horfeback, infomuch that it became a common proverb, That 
the Scythians were as dextrous at their bows as the Greeks at tbeir 
lyre. They were no lefs expert horfemen, and their very wo¬ 
men are affirmed to have been fo well inured to riding and 
fhooting, that they did not come one jot behind the men *. 
All the Scythians , excepting one tribe mentioned by Herodo- 
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ture ne- ius "> on t ^ e nort h fide of the Bory/lhenes, feem wholly to have 
glefted by neglected agriculture , ' . j 

them. found the beft pafture for their cattle, and contented themlelyes 

with the fpontaneous product of the earth. As their cloathing 
is faid to have been the fkins of beafts, we may conclude, the 
wool of their flocks was not manufactured by them. Smiths 
they muff have had ; both for their various arms, making their 
waggons, and other neceflary tools. They wore ftandards of a 
particular make, which, when blown open with the wind, 
refembled ferpents and dragons of feveral fliapes, and thefe were 
commonly borne by men on horfeback f. 


* Herod, lib. i. Lucian in Toxar. & Hermot, Mela, lib, i. Bochart. 
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Their chief riches and food confifting in their numerous Shepherds 
herds, they entrufted the care of them to lhepherds, who were and mar- 
a rank of Scythians below the martial men, and had flaves and tial men. 
captives under them. Thefe moving about from pafture to 
pafture, with the perfons and families which were unfit to go 
to the wars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheefe, and milk, and 
more efpecially that of their males i but their choiceft food was 
the venifon they killed. 

From the practice of one or two of their kings,, it feems as if Polyga- 
they had allowed of polygamy, and been not very ftri& in their n iy. 
marriages. Plato feems even to intimate, that they had their 
women in common *; though this cuflom, if there was any 
fuch, muft have been only among the more favage fort, for the 
royal and free ones had wives. We do not find that they were 
much given to feafting; Plutarch , in his banquet of the feven 
wife men, fays, that they neither had vines, nor players on in- 
ftruments, nor public games. One wine feaft, however, they 
had once a year in every diftriCl, for thofe who had fignalized 
themfelves by killing one or more of their enemies j and another 
we read of, which was ufed at funerals. Some others they 
might have, but in general they were abftemious to a wonder, 
except in their affections for their favourite women. They 
talked little, but concifely and ftrongly, efpecially about their 
warlike affairs. When they travelled, they; carried with them 
a certain compofition in fmall pieces, like pills, one of which, 
upon occafion, would yield fufficient nouriftiment for feveral 
days. Pliny fays, they likewife carried fome compofition for 
feeding their horfes, upon the ftrength of which they could 

travel ten or twelve day without eating or drinking. 

We fhall now mention a few particulars, in which other Sarma- 
petty kingdoms of Scythia differed from the royal Scythians, tians . 

The Sarmatians are faid to have been the offspring of the Scy¬ 
thians by the Amazons , who, in their flight from the Grecians , 
landed near the precipices of the Palus Meotis , and marrying 
to the Scythians - perfuaded their hufbands to pafs into Sarmatia , 
on the other fide the Panais. The Sarmatian women retained 
ftill the Amazonian temper and way of life, and here chiefly it 
was that virgins were unqualified for matrimony till they had 
difpatched an enemy in the field. 

The Taurians had this inhuman cuflom, that they facrificed Taurians . 
to a virgin demon whom they worfhipped all that were ship¬ 
wrecked, and all the Grecians which they caught upon their 
coafts. They lived chiefly by war and rapine, and were very 

cruel to thofe who fell into their hands. 

The Agathyrjians are faid to have had their women in com- Agathyr - 

mon, in order to link the men more ftrongly together, and to fiam* 

J • 

prevent jealoufies. 
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The Neurians, leaving their own province on account of 
dangerous ferpents, fixed in that of th e. Budians. They pre¬ 
tended to great fkill in magic, and were reported tp be tranf- 
formed into wolves for fome part of the year, which is fuppofed 
to mean no more but their wearing of fkins, with the fur out¬ 
ward, during the cold weather. The worft of all were the 
Androphagi , or men-eaters, wh& obferved neither law nor juf- 
tice, and had nothing in common with the reft, but their drefs, 
and breeding of cattle. The Budians were a populous nation, 
famed for blue eyes and red hair. In this province, above all 
the reft, they built themfelves a city, and called it Gelonus , 
thehoufesand high walls of which were of timber, and the 
walls on each fide were 300 ftades in length. It had temples 
and chapels, dedicated to the Grecian gods, and here they cele¬ 
brated the Bacchanalia triennially. Our author, however, is 
of opinion that the Gehni, who followed agriculture, were 
really a different kind of people from the Budians , their lan¬ 
guage and manners being different, though in time they were 
greatly blended with the Budians, and learned the cuftomof 
painting their bodies from them, whence Virgil calls them Picli 

Geloni *. 

The laft two nations, or tribes, of the Scythians, worth our 
notice, were the Scythian Nowades , inhabiting the north-weft 
of the Cafpian lea, and tlicf AlaJJ'agctes on the caff. T he Nomades 
were fo called from the Greek pafture, which exprefled 
their kind of life. They differed little from the royal Scythians , 
and like them followed a wandering life, and when called to 
the wars, left their families and flocks with their fhepherds till 
their return. 

The MafJ'agctcs did likewife imitate the free Scythians in their 
habit, manner of living, arms, and warlike genius ; they ufed 
befides bows and arrows, javelins and feimitars. Brafs ferved them 
•inftead of ftecl for making their offenflve weapons, and to thofe 
that were defenflve they added fome ornaments made of gold, 
especially in their helmets, belts, and armour. Their horfes 
were likewife fenced with a breaft-plate of brafs, whilft their 
bridles and other furniture were adorned with gold. Though 
«very man was obliged to marry a wife, yet they held them all 
in common; fo that when a man met with a woman to his 
liking, he took her into his chariot or waggon, and lay with 
her, without any further ceremony than the hanging up his 
quiver at the head of the waggon. A more inhuman cuftom 
than this the fame author tells us they had, namely, when a 
man had once attained to old age, which was not fo much li- 
rnitted by law, as inferred by concurring fymptoms, all his rela¬ 
tions met and facrificed him, together with a number of cattle 
of ieveral kinds, and having boiled the fleih all together, they 
fat down to it as a feaft. This kind of death was accounted by 




* Herod. 1 . iv. Mela ub: lupia. Plin. 1 . iv. Stcph. Byzant. 
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them the m6ft happy, as that of dying by ficknefs was reck¬ 
oned the moft unfortunate. The fun was the only deity they 
worfhiped, and to him they facrificed horfes. 

As to the Amazons , tho’ what the antients have related con- The Ama- 
cerning them may juftly be reputed in many things fabulous, xons. 
yet it were unreafonable to rejed their accounts of them alto¬ 
gether, as tho’ they were guilty of wilful forgery or too great 
credulity. The Scythian women in general, and more parti¬ 
cularly the Sarmatian women, were noted for their warlike ge¬ 
nius ; and both among the Scythians and Ccltes they had great 
authority, and were admitted to courts of judicature, and other 
alfemblies, where they frequently prefided *. 

According to JuJiin , ( 1 . ii.) the occafion of this new female 
government was as follows : Some Scythians , about the time of 
Sefojiris king of Egypt , having been expelled their country by 
a contrary fa&ion, took poffeflion of the region of Thermojciria 
on the river Tbermodon , and having for feveral years infefted 
their neighbours by their continual incurftons, they were at 
length all furprifed and treacheroufly murdered. Their wives, 
partly thro’ fear of flavery, and partly thro’ defire of revenge, 
immediately took arms; and that nothing might obftruit their 
fury, renounced all future marriages with mankind, calling 
that ftate an unworthy kind of flavery. By their valour and 
fuccefs, they foon obliged their neighbours to fue to them for 
peace, which they granted; and one of the conditions was, 
that they fliould yearly have a month’s intercourfe with each 
other, to keep up the breed, the girls only being brought up 
by the mothers, and the boys murdered, according to 'JuJiin , 
but Herodotus fays they were fent to their fathers. The right 
bread: of the girls was feared in their infancy, to prevent it 
from growing, that they might have no obftruction in draw¬ 
ing the bow; and they were from thence called Amazons. 

Having conquered great part of Europe and of Afia , their king¬ 
dom continued till the time of Alexander the Great. 

Some of them having been once conquered and taken pri- 
foners near the river Thermodon by the Greeks , who were car¬ 
rying them off in three (hips, they rofe upon their conquerors 
and put them all to deathj but being altogether unacquainted 
with navigation, they were driven by the wind and tide to the 
precipices of the Palus Meotis , where fome Scythian youths 
married them, and were prevailed on by them to proceed 
northward to Sarruatia, where they continued Hill in our au-. 
thor’s timef. 


* Tacit, de mor. Germ. Polysen, Stratag. Plat, de Virt. Mulier. 
Keyfler antiq. Septent. Ca;far, 1. i. Straff Geograph. f Herod, l.iv. 
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SECT. II. 

the hifiory of the Scythian kings. 

A S the Scythians were quite deflitute of records, their an- 

tient tranfaCtions are involved in an impenetrable obfcu- 
rity. The names and exploits of their kings lie occafionalty 
fcattered in Herodotus and other more recent hiftorians, with¬ 
out any order of time, or any hint to form a conjecture of theii 
chronology, at leaft till their invafion of Afia. 

The following is a lift of the Scythian kings, as we find them 
mentioned by Herodotus, Juflin, Diodorus , Strabo , and Mela ; 
but without any note of time either about the beginning or end 
of their reign ; neither can we affirm that they fucceeded one 
another in the order we have fet them down, or even whether 
they all reigned over the fame nations. 

* 

Kings of Scythia. 

i. Scythes. 2. Nap is. 3. Phithra. 4. Sagii/us, or Proto- 
thy as. 5. Madyes. 6. Tbomynis. 7. Jancirus. 8. Indatyrfus. 
9. Targitaus. 10. Calaxais . 11. Scholypethes , or Scythopetes. 

12. Panaxagoras. 13. Tanais. 14. Saulius. - 15. Spargapi/es. 
16. Aripitkes. 17. Styles. 18. Ottamafades. 19. Ariantcs, 
20. Atheas. 21. Lambinus. 

Scythes. Scythes is that fabulous fon of Hercules, begotten on a mon- 

fter, whom we have formerly mentioned. The Greeks make 
him the progenitor of the Scythians , and fecm to have invented 
the hiftory for no other end than to fully the origin of the no¬ 
ble and warlike Scythians, the beginnings of their own nation 
being obfcure and barbarous. 

Sag HI us. Sag: Hits is faid to have fent his fon Panafagorus, the fame per¬ 

haps'with Protothyas the father of Madyes , with an army of 
horfe to the affiftance of Orithya queen of the Amazons , againft 
"Thefeus king of Athens. Prefently after his arrival, the prince, 
upon fome difguft he took at thole brave heroines, left them to 
the mercy of their enemies, who foon after gained the vi&ory 
over them. 

Madyes. Madyes , who is fuppofed to have been the fame with the 

Jndathyrfus of Strabo , tho’ different from that of Herodotus , was 
the fon of Protothyas , and a warlike prince. Under his conduft 
the Scythians drove the Cimmerians , or northern Celtes , out of 
Europe , and purfuing them into Afia , invaded the country of 
the Modes, and held the greater part of Upper Afia in fubjec- 
tion 28 years. As we have mentioned in the hiftory of the 
Modes, they carried their victorious arms to the borders of 
Egypt, took the city of Bethjhean from the half tribe of Manaf 
fch on this fide Jordan, which they called Scythopolis, and plun¬ 
dered the temple of Venus at Afcalon j for which facrilege, the 

Phoenicians 
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Phoenicians fay they and their pofterity were punifhed with 
emroids. Cyaxares , king of the Medes, put an end to their do¬ 
minion in Afta in the manner we have related in that hiftory. 

Many of thofe who furvived the flaughter, might fubmit them- 
felves to the Medes , and continue there. A much greater num¬ 
ber of them went, as is fuppofed, and ferved Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but the greateft part, according to Herodotus , marched towards 
Scythia , where .they met with an unexpected reception from 
their Haves. JuJlin , who calls this their third expedition, fays, 
it lafted but eight years ; during which time their wives having 
given them over for loft, married their Haves, who marched out 
to oppofe the return of their mailers. But Herodotus , who 
jpeaks of this expedition as their firft into Afia , and affirms it to 
have lafted 28 years, adds, that their wives had taken their Haves 
to their beds, from whom this new generation had fprung who 
wanted to obftruCt the return of their mailers ; which account 
feems confirmed by thofe writers who relate, that the Scythians 
held the dominion of Afta for 28 years. After the Scythians had 
been repulfed in one or two ikirmiihes, they went to the at¬ 
tack, not armed with bows and arrows, but with horfe-whips ; 
which fo terrified the flaviih race, that they immediately threw 
down their arms and fled. Thofe who were caught were put 
to the moil cruel deaths, while their miftrefles, confcious of 
their guilt, fought to avoid their huibands refentment by hang¬ 
ing or fome other fpeedy death. This ilory, tho’ attended with 
fome difficulties, is fo far from being a fiCtion, or doubted of by 
the Novogrodians, whofe city Hands in the Sarmatian Scythia , that 
they cauled a coin, which they called a Dingoe Novogradjkoi , to 
be ftamped in memory of it, which had a man on horfeback 
fluking a whip aloft in his hand, and which has been current 
ever fince throughout all Ruffia. The Mufcoyite women too, 
whether in remembrance of this tranfaCtion is uncertain, pre- 
fent their future fpoufe, even in the time of their courtihip, 
with a whip wrought with their own hands *. After this fig- 
nal vidory over their rebellious Hayes, the Scythians, according 
to JuJiin , enjoyed a long and unmolefted peace till the days of 

Jancirus. 

We muft, however, except the invafion which happened Tamyris, 
under Thornyris, or Tamyris, who reigned when Cyrus the Great 
wanting a pretext to invade the Majfagetes , fent an ernbafly to 
her to treat of a marriage. She prohibiting the ambafladors to 
advance on their journey, Cyrus entered her territories.with an 
army; but was cut off with all his forces. What credit ought 
to be given to this account, we have formerly remarked. 

Jancirus , a magnanimous and haughty prince, is famed for Jancirus . 
the noble anfwer which he fent to Darius king of Perjia, when 
he demanded of him prefents of earth and water in token of 
iubjeCtion. The occafion of the war is varioufly related by 


* Fletch. Ruff. Commonwealth, b. 4. ap Rawl. lib, x. 
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Juftin and Herodotus , who feems to diftinguifti this princ6 with 
the name of Indathyrfus. JuJlin fays, the Scythian monarch 

had exafperated Darius , by refufmg to give him his daughter in 
marriage j whereas, according to Herodotus , Darius only in¬ 
tended to retaliate the invafions and depredations of the Scy¬ 
thians. 

After Darius had entered the Scythian territories, and made 
the demand of earth and water, Jancirus , in dead of comply¬ 
ing as he expedted, anfwered, that he acknowleged no lord but 
his progenitor Jupiter , and Vejla queen of the Scythians ; and 
foon after fent him a bird, a moufe, a frog, and five arrows. 
Darius interpreted this prefent in his own favour, and looked 
upon it as fent in token of fubmiflion. But Gobrias , who knew 
the Scythians perhaps better than his mafter, comparing the an¬ 
swer and the prefent together, interpreted the latter quite 
other wife; namely, that the Perfians muft not hope to avoid 
the effects of the Scythian valour, unlefs they could either fly 
like birds, plunge like frogs* or bury themfelves in the ground 
like mice. 

The king of Scythia was then joined by the Gelonians , Bu- 
dians , and Sarmatians , and perhaps fome other tribes j but the 
Agathyrfians ^ Ncurians , Androphagcs , Melanchlenians , and Tau~ 
rians refufed to join in the alliance, accufing the Scythian king 
of having been the fir ft aggrefior. Indathyrfus^ or Jancirus , to 
be revenged on the five tribes that refufed to join him, refolved 
to draw Darius into their territories, by continually retreat¬ 
ing before him; having fent away their wives and children 
towards the northern parts, and filled up all the wells and 
jprings, and deftrcyed all the grafs and provifion as they went. 
Darius , Jiotwithftanding the difficulties of the march, purfued 
them through Sarmatia , till he came to a defart of about feven 
days march, where he flopped, and fet himfelf about build¬ 
ing fome fpacious cities at equal diftances from each other. 
However, he left his cities unfinifhed, to purfue again after 
the Scythians 5 but at laft his army being drawn into great dif- 
trefs, he was convinced of t'iie fruitleffnefs of his undertaking, 
and marched back with all fpeed to the //?£;*, the Scythians ha- 
raffing him on his march, and l'oliciting the Ionians to break 
down the bridge on the river. Tlie Ionians 9 however, at the 
perfuafion of Hyflixus of Miletus , preferved the bridge, by 
which means Darius efcaped with the fmall remains of his 
army. The Scythians, to make themfelves amends for the ra¬ 
vages they had been forced to make in their own country, foon 
after invaded SChracc^ and having laid it wafte as far as the 
Hellefpont , repalled the Jfer\ loaded with the immenfe fpoils 
of that province. 

Saulius. All that is related of this prince is, that he killed 
Anacharjis , a prince of the blood, for having ventured to in¬ 
troduce into Scythia the nocturnal rites of the mother of the 
gods, which he had feen ufed among the Grecians, 

Aripithes 


I 
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Jripithes had a numerous iffue, but particularly ofte fon Arhithu. 
named Scythes , by an 7 / 7 rw« woman, who brought him up in 
all the Grecian cuftoms and learning. r 

Aripithes being afterwards killed by the treachery of the king 
of the A^athyrfians , Scythes found means to poflefs himfelf of Scythes, 
his father s kingdom, and married one of his wives, who was 
a Scythian. Being chiefly attached to the Grecian cuftoms, in 
which he had been brought up by his mother, he led his army 
to the capital of the BoriJlhenians , which is reported to be a 
colony of the Milefians , and entering alone into the city, con¬ 
tinued there a whole month, conforming to the Grecian wor- 
fhip, cuftoms and drefs ; after which he refumed his Scythian 
habit and departed. Not content with often repeating the 
fame practice, he built a palace in that city, and married a 
native of it. As he was going to be initiated in the rites of 
Bacchus , the outward court of his fumptuous palace, which he 
had adorned with marble ftatues reprefenting fphinxes and 
griffins, was demolifhed with thunder. This did not, how¬ 
ever, deter him from accomplifhing his initiation ; but a Ba- 
ryjlhenian acquainting the Scythians with it, and introducing 
fome of their chiefs into the city, in hopes of making con¬ 
verts of them likewife, they having feen the king celebrating 
Bacchanalian rites, perfuaded the Scythians , upon their return 
home, to revolt from him, and chufe his brother Ofiotnafades Ottoma- 
in his room. Scythes flying into Thrace , his brother purfued fades, 
him with a numerous army as far as the banks of the IJler , 
where he found Shakes king of Thrace advancing to oppofe 
him. The brother of Shades, who was at the fame time uncle 
to 0 clomafades, being then a refugee in Scythia, the two kings, 
inftead of engaging, reftored to each other their brothers, and 
Scythes was immediately put to death *. 

Ariantes was that prince who caufed a large brafen bowl to Ariantes. 
be made out of the heads of the arrows thrown together by 
his army at a mufter. 

Not to take notice of the bare names of feveral other kings, 
the next prince we fhall mention is Athens , or as he is called Atheas. 
by others, Matheas and Machceas. This prince being engaged 
in a war with the IJlrians, a people of Mefta near the mouth 
of the IJler, afked the afliftance of Philip king of Macedon ; and 
upon his complying with his requeft, promifed to make him 
his heir to the crown of Scythia. The IJlrians , at news of this 
powerful fuccour, immediately retiring, he fent another mef- 
fage to Philip , telling him flatly, that he had neither fent for 
his afliftance, nor promifed him his crown. Philip , who was 
then befieging Byzantium , fent to defire him at leaft to remit 
him fome money to defray part of the expences of the flege ; 
but Atheas eluded this reasonable demand, by urging the incle¬ 
mency of their climate, and the barrennefs of their foil, which 
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he faid, fcarcely afforded them fufficient fuftenance. Philip , to 
retaliate this trick, fent the Scythians word, that he had vowed 
to erect a ftatue to Hercules at the mouth of the IJler. Athens , 
who imelt his defign, fent and told him, that he need but fend 
the ftatue, and he would take upon himfelf the care of ere&ing 
it but that he would by no means fuffer him to bring his 

army into his territories. Philip not minding his prohibition, 
railed the fiege of Byzantium , and marched againft him; and a 
bloody battle enfuing, the Scythians , tho 5 fuperior in number, 
were defeated. 

Tho’ feveral antient authors make mention of Philip's war 
with the Scythians , yet it muft be allowed, however, that fome 
of them take no notice of this vi&ory. However it be, the 
Scythian nation afterwards diftinguifhed themfelves by their ex¬ 
ploits againft the Macedonians , Romans , and other nations. 
Lamhinus . Their laft king is faid to have been Lambinus j but the reafon 

why the fucceffion of their princes fhould have ended in him, 
is not faid *. 



CHAP. III. 

■ 

The Hiftory of the Armenians. 

T HE country commonly called Armenia is fuppofed by the 

Greeks to have received its name from Armenus, one of 
the Argonauts , who fettled there. Others derive its name from 
Aram the fon of Shew, or from a king of Armenia of that name. 
According to Bochart , Armenia is a compound of Aar , fignifying 
in Hebrew a mountain, and Mini , the name of a province in 
this country mentioned by Jeremiah. The word _ Meni , or 
Menni , which was at fir ft peculiar to one province, is thought 
to be originally derived from a Hebrew word fignifying metal, 
feeing Arsnenia abounded with mines. 

The divi- It was antiently divided into the greater and lefler, or Arim- 
fion of nia Major and Minor. Armenia Major , according to Strabo , 
Armenia, was bounded on the fouth by mount Taurus , on the eaft by 

both Meclias , on the north by Iberia and Albania , and on the 
weft by Arsnenia Minor , fome Pontic nations, and the Euphra¬ 
tes. Ptolctny divides all Armenia into three diftridls; the firft 
comprehending that part which lies between the Cyrus and the 
Araxes ; 'the fecond, thofe provinces that extend weftward to 
the bending of the Euphrates ; and the third, all the country 
lying between the fprings of the Tigris and that part of the 
Its cities. Euphrates which feparates Commagene from Armenia Major. In 

thefe divifions he enumerates many cities, among the chief ot 
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which was Artaxata , the capital of all Armenia , built by Ar- 
taxias , by the advice of Hannibal , in a plain bounded all round, 
except at a fmall ifthmus, by the river Araxes. It was levelled 
with the ground by the Romans in the time of Nero, who, 
however, allowed Tiridates to rebuild it, and fupplied him with 
workmen; on which account it was called Neronia. Other 
cities of note were Sebajlia , feated on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, not far from mount Taurus j Armo fat a, or Arfamofata , 
the next city of note to Artaxata , and fituated between the 
Tigris and Euphrates •, Tigranocerta , built by Tigranes, and fitu¬ 
ated in the fouthern part of Armenia , on the top of a fteep hill, 
between the fprings of the Tigris and the mountain Taurus ; 
Artagera, Carcathiocerta, Colonia, Theodofiopolis , and others. 

Strabo mentions fix rivers of great note in this country; Rivers, 
namely, the Lycus and Phafts falling into the Pontus ; the Cyrus 
and Araxes , difcharging themfelves into the Cafpian fea, and 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The moft confiderable mountains and 
of this country are the Mofchick mountains, feparating the moun- 
weftern parts of Armenia from Colchis ; the Paryadr <*-, extend- tains, 
ing from the Mofchick mountains to the borders of Armenia 
Minor and Pontus ; the Mafius , bounding the province of So¬ 
ph ene to the fouth; the Niphates and Abus, from the former of 
which fprings the Tigris ,. and from the latter the Euphrates ; 
the Goraytean mountains, and the mountains of Ararat. 

The country is in general very hilly and mountainous, but 
is interfperfed with fertile and moft beautiful dales and valleys. 

All forts of grain are but very indifferent in Armenia. In moft 
places it yields but four fold 3 and if the inhabitants were not 
very induftrious, and had not the conveniency of watering 
their lands, they would be almoft barren. The cold is fo ex¬ 
traordinary here, that fruits of all kinds are more backward 
than in moft of the northern countries. The hills are covered 


with fnow the whole year round, and it fometimes falls even 
in the month of 'June. Tournefort informs us, that even in the 
middle of July he often found ice about the fprings before the 
rifing of the fun, notwithftanding it was exceeding hot in the 

day time. 

_ Herodotus , and after him Stephanas, derives the antient Arme- The ori- 
nians from the Phrygians, on account of leveral Phrygian words g} n 0 f the 
in the Armenian language. Strabo takes them to be originally an tient 
Syrians , or rather confiders the Syrians and Armenians to be Armeni- 
two tribes of one and the fame nation ; which opinion Bochart ans% 
looks upon as moft probable, finding a great agreement be¬ 
tween thefe two nations both in manners and language. 

Kingly government feems to have prevailed very early in 
Armenia. Their fecond king Barzanes, according to Berofus , 
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againft the BaCrians. After the death of Barza?ics, Armenia, 
it is faid, was divided into feveral petty kingdoms, which is 

vouched by Pliny , lib. vi. 
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o k _ of Armenia , made Mithrines governor 

of both Armenias. His fucceflors were Phratapbernes and Orons, 
both appointed by Perdiccas. After the death of Orons , the Ar~ 
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in a moft particular manner, and had a 
icent temple, with a ftatue of folid gold, 
and ineftimablc workmanfhip. In honour of this goddefs, and 
in her temple, the Armenians ufed to proftitute their daughters, 
it being a cuftom among the young women to confecrate their 
virginity to Tanais , that is, to her priefts. Baris was another 
deity peculiar to the Armenians , and had a ftately temple erected 
to him, as Strabo informs us. 

The laneuaee of the antient Armenians was. according to 


language. Strabo , much the lame with that of the Syrians > at lead from 

° rj*/._--o..—* _xx— tu. 




Polyccnus it appears tliat they ufed the Syriac characters. The 
modern 

ed j which laft, if we believe them, has no affinity with the 
other oriental languages, is very expreffive, and enriched with 
all the terms of religion and of arts and fciences. This lari- 

and is 

doc¬ 
tors, whole province is to preach, and to inftruct the people. 

The/ the modern Armenians are very extenfive traders, yet 
we find no mention of any commerce carried on by the Arme¬ 
nians in antient times. 


41.11 • A + J xr # U 1 AJ 

guage is to be found only in their antient maiiufcripts, ai 
ufed in divine fervice, being iludied by their veriabiets or 

i r \ • • : i • n r-\ a 


of Perfu 


faid to have been the fir ft who confidered the (economy and the 

* •% r • in r . i ' \ 


m 


defatigable induftry of this people. 
The hi Rory of the Armenians, till tl 


fhook 


drniav. yoke in th 


Armnm Dui 


in the reign of Aniioehus , is quite involved in ob- 
iring the minority of Aniioehus, Tjadriades and Ar- 





troops 
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troops employed againft other rebels, they invaded with a con- 
fiderable army the neighbouring countries, and took from the 
Modes the provinces of Cafpiana , Phaunitis , and Baforopida ; 
from the Iberians , Chorzena and Gogarena , and from the Cha¬ 
shes and MoJJynaci , Pareneta and Xerxena , which bordered on 
Amenta Minor . By thefe new acquifitions, Armenia became Ataxias 
all on a Hidden fo confiderable a kingdom, that Ju/litu in enu- kino- of 

• 1 /• Pit t • • § ^ ^ 


merating thofe of his time, gives it the preference in wealth, Armenia 

t .. i . 1 *■% Y • « ? « 


power, and extent to any other, that of Parthia alone except¬ 
ed. Antiochus did not fail to lead a powerful armv asainft the 


ed. Antiochus did not fail to lead a powerful army againft the cr. 
two governors : but not being able to recover one {ingle pro¬ 
vince of the many they had ulurped, he at length concluded a 
peace with them, defigning to fall upon them again after he 
had fettled the affairs of his kingdom. They, in the mean 
time, however, by entering into an alliance with the Romans y 
fecured to themfelves and their pofterity the provinces which 


the great- 


they had ufurped 


Artaxias , being defeated by Antiochus Epi 

• it t 4 


phones , was made prifoner, and put in irons. Four years after 
this misfortune, he fent an embaffy to Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia , foliciting him to put to death Mithrobuzanes , one of 
the two foils of Xadriades , who had fled to him for ftielter* 
and to beg his afiiftance in the recovery of his own kingdom. 
Ariarathes fharply rebuked the ambafladors, and declaring that 
he would give no afliftance to one who could think him capa¬ 
ble of committing fuch an infamous piece of treachery, reftored 


Mithrobuzanes to his father’s kingdom *. 

By whom Artaxias was fucceeded is uncertain, there being 
a chafm of about 70 years in the Armenian hiftory at this pe¬ 
riod. All that wc know of this time is, that Tigranes was by 
his father delivered up to the Parthians as an hoftaee. The 


riod. 


t praties . 

o 


his father delivered up to the Parthians as an hoftage. The 
Parthians fet Tigranes at liberty upon the news of his father’s 
death, having firft obliged him to yield up to them a confider- 

able part of his kingdom by way of ranfom. 

Tigranes being thus reftored to his father’s kingdom, was 'Tigranes . 
prevailed upon by Mithridatcs Eupator to enter into an alliance Bcf. Chr. 
with him againft the Romans. Mithridaies giving his daughter 95 * 
Cleopatra to Tigranes , the latter, after celebrating the marriage 
with all,poflibie pomp and magnificence, ordered his two chief 
commanders, named Bagoas and Mithridaies y to fall upon Gap- 
badnria •_ which fhev reduced without the leaft oppofition. 


95 


padocia j which they reduced without the leaft oppofition. 
Tigranes having thus got poffeflion of Cappadocia , enriched him- 
felf with the booty, but yielded the country to Ariarathes the 
fon of Mithridatcs , whom he caufed to be proclaimed with 


✓ 

he caufed to be proclaimed with 


Invades 
Cat:fill- 

i t 

daaa. 


great pomp and univerfal fatisfaiStion of the people. 

Tigranes , not long after, accepted of the crown of Syria, Is cliofen 
which was offered him by the ' 'Syrians , who were grievoully king of 

J \n rr* t 1 .1 • M 1?#T __ U ! Ur>A ,rsA o..,,. ~ 


diitrefled by the civil diiTenfions which had continued for many 
years with great animofity and much blood-faed among the 


o J7V.I. 


great 


nofit-y 
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defendants of Seleucus. At this time he muft have been at 
peace with the Romans , as the Syrians , when they confuted 
which king to chufe, rejected Mithridates, for ho other reafon 
but his being at war with the Romans. 

The acquifition of Syria was only a fpur to the ambition of 
Tigranes , who foon after invaded Armenia Minor , killed the 
king Artanes , and in one campaign reduced the whole king¬ 
dom. He next invaded the Afiatic Greeks , the Adiabenians , the 
Aflyrians , and the Gordians , carrying all before him, and obliging 
the people wherever he came to acknowlege him for their fove- 
reign. Soon after he again invaded Cappadocia at the inftigation 
of Mithridates, who had been obliged by the Romans to with¬ 
draw his forces from thence. From Cappadocia Tigranes brought 
into Armenia no fewerthan 3 00,000 captives, whom, together with 
the prifoners, he employed to build, and afterwards to people, 
a large and noble city which he founded in the place where the 
crown of Armenia had been firft put upon his head, calling it 
from his own name Tigranocerta. 

Tigranes was folicited not long after by Mithridates , to join 
him againft the Romans. The chief ambaflador from Mithri¬ 
dates was a philofopher named Metrodorus Scepftus , whofe pro¬ 
bity and integrity had fo recommended him to the king, that 
he had appointed him a judge, and ordered, that there fhould 
be no appeal from his fentence, even to himfelf. Metrodorus 
being defired by Tigranes to tell him honeftly whether he 
thought it advifeable for him to enter into a war with the Ro¬ 
mans, hefitated at firft, but being urged feveral times, at laft 
replied. As an ambajfador , / advife you to join your father-in-law 
againjl the Romans ; but as a counfellor, I am for your living at 
peace and amity with fo powerful a people. Tigranes informed the 
king of what he had faid, which it is fuppofed loft him the 
friendfhip of Mithridates \ for he died on the road as he was 
returning home, not without fufpicion of poifon. Tigranes , to 
cxprefs his concern, caufed his body to be interred with the 
utmoft magnificence, and at the importunity of his wife Cleo¬ 
patra, afterwards fent confiderable fupplies to Mithridates, who 
was neverthelefs totally defeated by Lucullus , and obliged to fly 
for fhelter into Armenia , where he was allowed by his fon-in- 
law a princely retinue, and a table fuitable to his former con¬ 
dition. While the Romans were purfuing their conquefts, Tig¬ 
ranes marched at the head of a numerous army againft the Par - 
thians, with a defign to recover the 70 vallies which that peo¬ 
ple had extorted from him before they fet him at liberty. Hav¬ 
ing eafily retaken thefe, he added to them all Mejopotamia , the 
countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela , and the fruitful pro¬ 
vince of Migdonia, with the great and ftrong city of N/ftbis, 
called by the Greeks Antiochia Mygdonica. He then took his 
march towards Syria, to quell a rebellion which had been raifed 
there by Cleopatra, furnamed Selene, who reigned jointly with 
her fons in that part of Syria which Tigranes had not feized on. 
The rebels were quickly reduced, their country conquered, and 

Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra herfelf taken prifoner and confined to the caftle of 
Seleucia , where {he was foon after put to death by the order of 
Tigranes. The Armenian kinghaving afterwards fubdued Pboenice 
entirely or in great part, all the princes of Afia , except thofe 
that were joined in alliance with the Romans , fubmitted, and 
paid homage to him either in perfon or by their deputies *\ 

Tigranes , elated with a long and uninterrupted leries of vie- His great 
tories and prosperous events, began at length to look upon him- info!cnee 
felf as invincible. He affumed the haughty title of King of and pride. 
Rings , and had many kings waiting upon him in the nature of 
menial fervants. He never appeared on horfeback without the 
attendance of four kings running by his horfe in a fingle veft ; 
and when ; he gave public audience, they flood on either fide 
the throne with folded hands, that attitude, of all others, being 
accounted by thofe people the greateft acknowlegement of vaf- 
falage and fervitude. 

Lucidlus, in the mean time, having entirely reduced the king- Lucullus 
dom of Pontus , and wanting a pretence to fall upon Tigranes , leeks a 
fent Appius Claudius , his wile’s brother, to him with the cha- pretence 
rafter of ambaflador, to demand Mithridates. Claudius , upon for male- 
his arrival at Antioch near Daphne , being ordered to wait there ing war 
for Tigranes, employed that time in foliciting the neighbour- upon him. 
ing cities to {hake off the Armenian yoke. Tigranes being at 
lalt returned to Antioch , Claudius , in the audience which he had, 
told him abruptly, that he was come to demand Mithridates as 
belonging to Lucullus’ s triumph; and in cafe he did not readily 
comply with the demand, to proclaim war againft him. Tig- 
rancs , tho’ no ways accuftomed to fuch freedom of fpeech, an- 
lwered calmly, that he would not deliver up Mithridates , and 
that if the Romans began the war, he was in a condition to 
defend himfelf. After the departure of Appius , Tigranes being 
informed that Z arbienus king of the Gordians had entered into 
a private alliance with the Romans , put him, his wife and chil¬ 
dren to death. He alfo confented at laft to fee his father-in- 
law, whom he kept in a manner a prifoner, tho’ the unhappy 
prince had refided a year and eight months in his dominions. 

They held feveral private conferences, and in the end Mithri¬ 
dates was fent back into Pontus with 10,coo horfe, to raife there 
what difturbances he could. 

Lucullus being informed by Appius that he muft prepare for 
war, left Ephefus , and marched back into Pontus ; and having 
reduced the ftrong city of Sinope , which had been feized by . 
the Cilicians, he began his march to Armenia with two legions - 1Xi ~ 
only, and 3000 horfe, leaving Sornatius in Pontus with 6000 vades 
men, to keep that kingdom in awe, and defeat the defigns of 
Mithridates. When he had palled the Euphrates , and entered 
Armenia, a certain perfon informed Tigranes of his arrival, and 


* Appian. in Syriac. Eutrop. 1 . vi. Jofeph. Ant. 1 . xiii. Plut. in 
hucul. Strab. 1 . xvi. 


on 
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on that account was put to death by the king, who being in¬ 
toxicated with his felicity, was perfuaded by his courtiers, that 
Lucullus , inftead of invading his dominions, would abandon 
The im- Jf M upon his approach. Having thus rewarded the firft per- 
prudent fon who brought him intelligence, all others feared to give him 
conduct of an y information $ fo that while the enemy wafted and burned 
Hi graves, the country all round, he remained ignorant of what pa/Ted. 

Miihrobarzanes , one of the king’s friends, at length venturing 
to inform him of the truth, was fent out with 3000 horfe, and 
a numerous body of foot, to bring Lucullus alive to the king; 
but was defeated and /lain by the Romans. 

He affem- Immediately upon this Tigranes repaired to mount Taurus, 

and fummoned his forces from all quarters to come and join 


bles an 


immc 


n f e him. He quickly afiembled a powerful army, which confided, 

according to Plutarch , of 20,000 archers and /lingers, 55,000 


y* horfe, of whom 17,000 were com plead y armed, 150,000 foot, 

. - and 35,000 pioneers. Mithridates, however, entreated him by 

letters not to hazard an engagement, but to diftrefs the enemy 
by cutting off their convoys. Tigranes defpifed this advice, 
and marched direitly to the relief of Tigranacerta , which was 
befieged by Lucullus. Upon the approach of the king’s army, 
Lucullus left Mur ana with 6000 men before the city', and 
marched againft the barbarians with 10,000 foot only, and 
about 1000 /lingers and archers, and all his cavalry. Tigranes , 
when he faw the Romans encamped, faid, jeeringly. If they come 
as ambajfadors , they are too jnany; if as Jolliers, too feiv: but 
next day, to his great furprife, when he thought them flying, 
they paflcd a fmall river that ran betwixt the two armies, 
and attacked him before he had leifure to draw up his forces, 
but Is to- Th c barbarians were quickly thrown into diforder and fled, 


tally de- being purfued for fevcral miles by the Romans , who cut great 
feated by numbers of them to pieces. Such was their confternation, that 

and tho’ 
g to Pla¬ 


ths Ro¬ 
mans. 


. they were overthrown before any wound was given ; 
the /laughter did not begin till they fled, yet, according 
larch , above 100,000 foot were loft, and few of their horfe 
el taped. Tigranes fled one of the firft, with a few of his at¬ 
tendants ; and obferving his fon in the fame diftrefs, he took 
the crown from his head, and with tears in his eyes prefented 
it to him, conjuring him to direct his flight fome other way. 
The young prince delivered thc crown to a trufty friend, who 
was taken by the Romans. In this battle only five t>f the Ro¬ 


mans were killed, and 100 wounded. 


MHhridates , who was on his march to join Tigranes , receiv¬ 
ed the difmal news of his overthrow from feveral naked ana 
wounded Armenians , and foon after met the king himfelf quite 

nd abandoned. He no fooner faw him, than alight- 


difheartned 



ing from his horfe, he condoled with him upon their common 
dat sen- misfortunes, and refigned to him his own retinue and royal ap- 
coaragts p are |, p/ e encouraged him to raife new fupplics, and renew 
'' * ' 1 *■ " Tigranes was fo taken with tins 


him to 


the 


wpi 


with freui vigour. 


purfuc the obliging deportment, that he committed the whole manage- 


war. 


meat 
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ment of the war to the conduit of Mitbridates , owning him 
fitter to deal with the Romans than himfelf. He then di;patch¬ 
ed meffengers to all the prasfeits, enjoining them to raife what 
forces they could. Mcgdales , who had been governor of Syria 
for the fpace of fourteen years together, was ordered to batten 
with his army to the king’s alfiftance: and ambaflhdors were 
fent in the joint name of Mithridates and Tigranes to the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, particularly to Arfaces king of Parthia , loii- 
citing them to rife up in arms againft the common enemy. 

Lucullus , in the mean time, taking advantage of a violent T.v'uUus 
diffenfion in Tigranocerta betwixt the Greeks and barbarians, reduces 
made himfelf matter of the place by ttorm, part of the inha- f, a 
bitants favouring his defign. He feized to himfelf the royal cc * ta% 
treafury, and abandoned every thing elfe to the pillage of the 
foldiers, and moreover gave to each of them 800 drachmas. 

He allowed the Greeks , and as many of the barbarians as had 
been forced by TigrCmes to fettle in Tigranocerta , to return to 
their refpe<ttive homes, giving them alfo money for their jour¬ 
ney. Lucullus being more defirous to be praifed for his juftice 
and humanity than for his martial exploits, foon gained the 
hearts of the barbarians. Accordingly, the kings of the Ara¬ 
bians came and fubmitted to him. The whole nation of the 
Sophcnians followed their example, and he gained fo much or, 
the Gordyenians , that they offered to quit their habitations,and 
follow him with their wives and children. In the granaries of 
the late king Z arbienns, whofe funeral obfequies he now cele¬ 
brated with the utmoft magnificence, he found fuch ftorcs ol 


*• 


provifions, as enabled him to purfue the war without putting 

the republic to any manner of charges. 

The following fummer he again marched againft 1 1 graves 
and Mithriclates, who were encamped in the plains on the fouth 
fide of mount Taurus . Lucullus having attempted in vain to 
draw them to a general engagement, began his march for Ar- 
taxata , where Tigranes had left his wife and children, witii the . 
greater part of his treafures. Tigranes was felicitous to pre- Luadhi 

vent him ; but no fooncr 
than he was attacked by 
many of his troops turning 
up to the charge. Mitbridal 
of falling into the 

o 

of the battle, and 
Lucullus now 



1 his example was loon followed by Tigranes. 
determined to march into the upper pro* in- 
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lead them back. Having repelled 


the Taut 
vince of 


the brother of 'Itgrants, naa trie cnic ^ UUI \T.V1\ 

inachus actually commanded, by reaion Oi his giyai ex.x 

in war, and his capacity as an engineer. Lu-.unusy 1 
v< t nr ‘ " K. k k'-g< 
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fiege had continued fome time, took the place by ftorm, and 
treated Guras with great humanity ; but ordered Callimachus to 
be put in chains, becaufe, rather than deliver a city which he 
had defended fome years before, he had chofen to fet it on fire. 
The Fo- The following fpring, the legions having been tampered with 
man army by P. Clcdius , brother to Lucullus’s wife, a man of a reftlefs 
r e f u fes to difpofition and infamous character, abfolutely refufed to take 
obey Lu- the field ; fo that Lucullus not being able to act, Mithridates and 
cul/us. Tigranes recovered in great part the countries they had loft. 

The Roman foldiers, knowing that Lucullus was blamed by a 
ftrong party at Rome , expected every moment the arrival of a 
new general, and behaved to Lucullus in the moft difrefpedtful 
manner. At laft news arriving that Mithridates , who had re¬ 
turned to Pontus , had defeated Fabius , and was in full march 
againft Sornatius , then out of fhame they fubmitted to follow 
Lucullus. Soon after, however, they again mutinied, and when 
Lucullus went from tent to tent, entreating them to follow him, 
they threw their empty purfes at his feet, and bid him go and 
fight the enemy alone , Jhice he alone was to be the gainer. They 
confented, hov/ever, at laft to continue with him during the 
fummer; but fo great was their infolence, that he durlt not 
lead them againft an enemy. Pompey, in the mean time, by 
the artful practices of the tribunes, and the favour of the peo¬ 
ple, having been declared general againft Tigranes and Mithri- 
dates , arrived in Afia with an army, and required Lucullus to 
deliver up his troops to him. 

'httibri- Mithridates and Tigranes , in the mean time, had over-run 
dates and Cappadocia , and recovered all Armenia , with great part of Pon- 
Tigranes tus , and would have gained greater advantages, had not the 
gain love- fon of Tigranes , by name alfo Tigranes , taken up arms againft 
ral advan- his father. Tigranes the fon being defeated by his father, fled 
tages. to Partita, where being joined by the difeontented Armenians , 

he perfuaded Phrahates king of the Parthians to invade Armenia. 
They are The Parthians befieging Artaxata , Tigranes the king was oblig- 
again uu- cd to lave himfelf in the mountains, whence foon after, when 
fortunate, great pare of the Parthians v/ere retired, he unexpectedly fell 

upon the befiegers, whom he difperfed with great daughter. 
The young Tigranes fled to Mithridates \ but finding him re¬ 
duced to great ftraits, as he was a few days before defeated by 
Pompey , with the lofs of 40,000 men, he went over to the Remans , 
and led them into Armenia againft his father. 

Tigranes Tigranes hearing that Pompey v/as marching againft his capi¬ 
ta urn its to tal, lent deputies to him, and offered to furrendcr the city up- 
Pompey, on certain conditions; which w re rejected at the inftigatiou 

of Tigranes the younger. The king being quite difpirited, and 
not in a condition to oppofe the victorious Romans after the re¬ 
volt of his fon, went and threw himfelf at the feet of Pompey ; 
who raifing him up, put, with his own hands, the diadem upon 
his head, which he himfelf had taken off .when he came into 
his prefence. He afterwards conducted him to his tent, where 

he gave him audience, and invited both him and his fon to 

1 upper. 
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flipper. The Ton, however, abfenting himfelf, Pompcy began 
to conceive l'ome jealoufy of him. Tigrancs appealing to Pcmpty 
for juftice againft his foil, the next day the Roman general, af¬ 
ter hearing both parties, reftored the kingdom of Armenia to 
the father, with the greateft and beft part of Mesopotamia *, 
but fet a fine upon him of 6000 talents for making wai 
the people of Rome without caufc. To the fon he 


gav 


u pon 
-■ the 


who re- 
flores him 

to the 
kingdom 
of A. me - 

via. 


Soph 

that were kept in the latter to jthe father, beeaufe without them 
he could not pay the fine. Pompey , however, foon after dif- 
covering that the fon was endeavouring to ftir up Pkrabates the 
Parthian king againft the Re?nans , and had formed aconfpi- 
racy againft his father, fent him in chains to Rome. P. Clc- 
cHits , not long after, being bribed with a large fum of money, 
fet him at liberty, in fpite of Pompey and the lenate. 

Tigrancs willingly yielded to the Ro??ians Cappadocia , Cilicia , Ticranes 
Syria , and that part of Pb/vnice which he poflefied, and not only yid.is fe- 
payed the fine laid upon him, but made large prefents to Pom- veral pro 
pey and all the officers of his army ; which gained him the title 
of a friend and ally of the Roman people. He afterwards waged 
Avar with the Parthians , by whom he was overcome, and 
would have been driven out of the kingdom, had not a peace 
been concluded by Pompey’s mediation. J 1 r ~~ 


voices to 
the Ro¬ 
mans. 


?/ ? 


a 


His iecond fon, by 
rms againft him ; but by the af- 


fiftance of the Romans , that rebellion was foon quelled. Ti¬ 
grancs died in the 85th year of his age, and was fuceeeded by His death. 


Artoadijl 


afd 


drtuafdcs. 


ifdeSy out of a private grudge he bore to Artavajdcs king 

Media , advifed Marc AntJmiy to invade that kingdom, offer- Bef. Chr. 


ing to ferve him in perfon as a guide, and to aftift him with 
all his forces. Anthony followed his advice ; but Artuajdes be¬ 
ing privately reconciled to the king of Media , led the Roman 
army through fuch difficult roads, that they were obliged to 
leave behind them the greateft part of their baggage and all 
their warlike engines. For this piece of treachery, Anthony 

Artuafd 


37 * 


chains, and 


having obliged 


him to difeover his treaiures, feized them for lmr.feir. 

The Armenians , upon the news of the king's captivity, plac- 
is eld eft fon Artaxias on the throne ; who being defeated 
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taxiasy after the departure of Anthony^ returned to Jli'mema w\ill 
an army of Parthians and Armenians * and having defeated the 
Medits ~ vecnv r red ! na tern a! k i ngdom ; \vh i c h y h o v/e\ e 11 n e 
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as we read in Jofepbus, by Archelam king of Cappadocia) and 
Claudius Tiberius hero , afterwards emperor. 

Augujlus, the Roman emperor, having fent Tiberius to fettle 
the affairs of the ealt, he beftowed the kingdom of Armenia 
on Tigranes the younger brother of Artaxias ; but after a 
Ihort reign, was put to death by the orders of Tiberius , for 
keeping a private correfpondence with the enemies of Rome . 
He was fucceeded, if we believe Tacitus , by his fons, who per¬ 
formed nothing worth mentioning. 

After the death of Tigranes and his fons, the kingdom of Ar¬ 
menia was given by Augujlus to Artuafdes but the Armenians, 
already tired of the Roman yoke, drove him out, and called in 
Pbrahatcs king of Partbia. This revolt gave uneafinefs to Au- 
gujlus , who fent againft them Cains , a youth of 19 years of 
age, whom he had adopted. On the approach of the Roman 
army Pbrahatcs withdrew from Armenia , and fued for peace; 
which Cuius readily granted him, on condition that he Ihould 
not aflift Tigranes , who had afl'umed the title of king of Arme¬ 
nia. Cains having quickly expelled Tigranes , reltored Artuafdes , 
and marched into Syria. 

Artuafdes dying foon after, Tigranes fent ambafladors to Au¬ 
gujlus with rich prefents, begging of him the kingdom of Ar- 
menia. Augujlus accepted the prefents, and enjoined him to 
wait upon Cains in Syria : but Tigranes relying on his fword, 
railed a confidcrable body of Armenians , and took poffeffion of 
great part of Armenia. Caius , however, returning with the Roman 
army, foon drove out Tigranes , and at the requeft of the Arme¬ 
nians) conferred the crown on Ariobarzanes , a Mcde by birth. 
Ariobarzanes did nothing worth mentioning, and was fucceeded 
by Venoms , whom the Armenians chofe for their king, he be¬ 
ing driven out by his own fubjedts from the kingdom of Par¬ 
tbia. Artabanus , king of the Partbians and Medcs , foon ex¬ 
pelled Vononcs from Armenia, and conferred the crown on his 
own fon Orodes, who was not long after overcome by Gcrma- 
nicus. The next king of Armenia was Zeno , the fon of Polemo 
king of Pontus , who when he was crowned by Germanicus , al- 
fumed the name of Artaxias III. He enjoyed the crown for 
fixteen years, and was fucceeded by Arfaces the fon of Arta¬ 
banus, who by the affiftance of the Medcs and Partbians, eafily 
conquered the kingdom ; but was treacheroufly murdered in 
the hrft year of his reign. Orodes , the brother of Arfaces, upon 
the news of his death, came with a numerous army into Ar¬ 
menia ; but was routed by Pharafnenes king of Iberia , whole 
brother, Mithridates Iberns, was declared king of Armenia by 
' Tiberius Ctvfar. Mithridates had not long enjoyed the throne, 
when Artabanus having recovered his own kingdom, invaded 
Armenia the third time ; but he was quickly driven from thence 
by the governor of Syria. Caligula Icon after fucceeding Tibe¬ 
rius, and conceiving Ibme jealoufy of Mithridates Iberus, caufed 
him to be brought in chains to Rome. The emperor Claudius, 

however, reltored him to his kingdom, ordering the Roman le¬ 
gions 



cot 
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crions to affift him in expelling the Partbians and reducing the 
Armenian malecontents. 

After he had obtained the quiet poffieffion of the throne, his The trea 
nephew Rhadamijius , the fon of the king of Iberia, came to his chcrous 

m /• ■ a | • ^ out with his fa- con duaof 

ther Pharafmenes ; but in reality, having concerted a fcheme r i Ml da 

with him for expelling his uncle from the throne. Mithridates^-y u , ' 
received his nephew with the greateft kindefs, while the young ' ,8lJ Ui * 
man entered into intrigues with the malecontents, and dil'pofed 
them to revolt. He then feigned to be reconciled to his fa¬ 
ther, returned home, and railing a powerful army, 
ed Armenia ) under pretence that Mithridates had difluaded 
the Romans from lending his father any aid againft the Albanians. 

This unexpected irruption, and the revolt of feveral chief lords 


i n vad - 


Mithridates to Ihut 


aftle 


of Gorneas , which was defended by a Roman garrifon. Callus 
Pullio , the governor, being bribed by Rkaehmijius , prevailed on 
Mithridates to go out of the eaftle to an interview with his ne¬ 
phew, who met him in the molt refpectful manner, and falling 
down at his feet, embraced them, and gave him the title of fa¬ 
ther. He afterwards invited him into a neighbouring grove, 

eady there, 
the pre¬ 


pretending that he had caufed a fiicriiicc to be got re; 
that their antient friendfhip might be confirmed in 

f the gods. Mithridates no fboner entered the grove, 
, his wife and his children were feized’and put into co¬ 
vered waggons, where _they were kept till the plealure of Pka- 


fence of 
than he 


That 


ther and daughter, who was wife to Mithridates , to be put to 

i i « i % t ??•/! • i * • 


the orders, and 


•i/l 


Ml 


remorie, executed 


they bewailed their father’s misfortunes. 

nni i i r r • j , i • 


lus tool 
Roman 
he had 


Mithridates being extimft, Rbadamif 
kingdom of Armenia. Quadrat us , the 


fiirps the 


governor of Syria, who very well knew by what means crown, 
raifed himfelf to that throne, confulted with his officers 


whether he ought not to punilh him. It was judged moll ex¬ 
pedient by the Romans to promote the diflenfions among the 
barbarians : however, left they fnould forego thc-ir right to the 
difpofal of Armenia , they difpatched mefiengers to Pharafmenes , 
enjoining him to withdraw his troops from that kingdom. In 


Jidi 


Rhadamijl 


affume the title of king, and even affifted at his coronation, 

if • m * « * A IP 1 
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hiip to return home, Upon their departure, Rbadamiflus again 
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invaded Armenia , and behaved in a molt tyrannical manner to 
the inhabitants, who entered into a confpiracy againft him, 
and forced him to abandon the kingdom. 

Not long after he returned again to Armenia , at the head of a 
powerful army of Iberians , but was a-new driven out by the 
Paribians. They being foon obliged, by their inteftine broils, 
to return home, Rbadan.ijhis invaded Armenia the fourth time; 
but the fame year was tc 
when Tiridates, the broi 
The Armenians , beins: ha 


Paribians 


her of Vologeft 
ailed both by 


Nero. 


ti 


d Domitius Carbide to fettle the affairs of Armenia , Vhiadraii 
overnor of Syria , being ordered to affift him. Vologeft 


unprepared for war, delivered up the moll illuftrious of the fa¬ 
mily of the Arjaddes as hoilages to the Romans ; but after he 
had afftmb'ed his troops, he openly declared, that he would nei¬ 
ther fuller his brother Tiridates to be driven from a kingdom 
which he himfelf had conferred upon him, nor to hold it as a 


gift from any other power. 

Carbide , being refolved to recover, if poflible, what had been 
formerly gained by Luadlns and Pompey , was very affiduous in 
Armenia, reftoring aifeipHiie among his troops, and for that purpofe kept 


Corbtdo 

invades 


m w • k a 4 

ramped during the whole winter, though many of them 
by the extremity of the cold. Early in the fpring he 

« t 111 i t 


tnem on cam 
perifhed 

invaded Armenia, but could by no means draw Tiriclates to a 
battle. He therefore divided his forces, ordering them to at¬ 
tack the Armenians in different quarters at once, which orders 
were accordingly executed, while the king of Iberia , and fome 

Tiriclates having re- 
monftrated to Carbide againft the hoftiiities committed by the 
Romans , that general advifed him to recur to the emperor, and 
acknowlege his fovereignty, by accepting the crown as a gift 
of the p eople of Rome. This counfel being rejected by Tin- 
dates , Carbide , and the officers who commanded the Roman de- 


others, at the lame time invaded Armenia. 


part of Armenia. Lcreulo maren 
took, and razed to the ground. 


Arta. 



71 : rail's , 


that kingdom on Tigranes, who was the grandfon of He 
Great by his fon Alexander and Glapbira , the daughter of 


rod the laus king of Cappadocia. As he had lived many years at Rome 
Great, ob- in the quality of a hoftage, he was entirely addicted to the Ro - 
tains the man intereft, and affumed no more power than if he had been 

i i « • n 1 . n A • M* 1 * 0.1 


crown of one of their deputies. 


Amien a. to th 




At 


and Antioch us, by way of reward for their fcrvices againft Tin 
dates and the Paribians, 


Vologeft 
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Vologefes , in the mean time, hearing that his brother was 
driven from the throne, fent a powerful army into Armenia , 
under the condudl of Monefes , while he, at the head of another 
army, intended to make an inroad into Syria. Monefes, how¬ 
ever, being obliged to raife the fiege of Tigranocerta , and Volo¬ 
gefes being prevented from paffing the Euphrates, the Parthians 
fued for peace. Soon after Vologefes concluded a peace with the 
Hyrcanians , and turned all his forces again ft the Romans , with 
a defign to recover Armenia. Cafcnnius Paths marched with 
two legions to the afliftance of Tigranes, but was foon obliged 
to retire for want of provifions. Vologefes , in the mean time, 
being prevented from entering Syria by Corbulo, who had guard¬ 
ed the paflage of the Euphrates , marched againft Pat us, whom 
he befieged in his winter-quarters. Patus agreed, on condi¬ 
tion the fiege was raifed, to evacuate Armenia, and to deliver 
up all his ftores, and the fortrefles in his pofleffion to the Par¬ 
thian s, who accordingly allowed him to withdraw into Cappa¬ 
docia. 

After the defeat of Patus, Corbulo withdrew his feveral garri- 
fons from beyond the Euphrates , as Vologefes had agreed to eva¬ 
cuate Armenia. Thus the Armenians were left, both by the 
Parthians and Corbulo , to their own difpofal, Tigranes having 
died foon after the invafion of the Parthians . About the lame 
time, ambafladors arrived at Rome from Vologefes , who requefted 
the kingdom of Armenia for his brother; but the Romans, in- 
ftead of granting his requeft, ordered Corbulo to make war on 
the Parthians , commanding all the kings and tetrarchs in the 
eaft, and the governors of the neighbouring provinces, to pay 

entire obedience to the orders of Corbulo. 

The Roman general invaded Armenia the following fpring I he Ro- 
with a powerful army, and ftruck fuch a terror into the whole mam again 
country, that Tiridates fent ambafladors to demand a ceflation invade 
of arms, and a day and place for a conference. At this inter- Ann mi a. 
view it was agreed, that Tiridates fliould ref gn the royal dia¬ 
dem before the image of Gafar, never to refume it more, ex¬ 
cept from the hand of Nero. Tiridates , having accordingly re- 
figned his crown, and left his daughter as a hoftage, proceeded 
to Rome , where he was received by Nero with the utmoft mag¬ 
nificence, and entertained, during his ftay in that city, at the 

expence of above 6000 pounds a day. 

On the day appointed for his inauguration, the emperor ap- Tiridates 

peared at the Roflra , fitting in a curule chair, attired with a crowned 
triumphal habit, and furrounded by his.guards, and the cohorts, by theem- 
Tiridates falling down at his feet, was immediately laifed by the peror 
emperor, who honoured him with a kifs. . The Parthian prince hero. 
then addrefling himfelf to Nero, and begging him to bellow up¬ 
on him the kingdom of Armenia, which he. mould always ac¬ 
knowledge as a gift of Rome, Nero with his own hand placed 
the diadem on his head. From the Rcjlra^ they proceeded to 
the theatre, where the emperor placed Tin nates, after he had 

renewed his {Implication, on his right hand. Nero , when Lin- 
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fates left Rome , prefen ted him with a fum, to the amount of 
near 800,000 pounds, to defray the expenccs of his journey. 
He not only allowed him to rebuild the city of Artaxata , but 
ordered fuch Roman builders and artificers as the king defired, to 
attend him into Armenia. By the direction and affiftance of 


- j 0 - - J * ^ ~ J 

way of acknowlegment called it Neron'ta. Tiridates was ever 
afterwards faithful to the Romans^ who aflifted him in recover¬ 
ing great part of his kingdom, taken from him by the Albani. 
He reigned nine years after his return from Rome , and was fuc- 


Roman empire. 


wfio 

Trajan adding Mefop 


millions, reduced the antient kingdom of Armenia to the form 
of a province; but it foon recovered its liberty, and was again 
governed by its own kings in the reigns of Conftantine the Great 
and his fucceflor, to whom the kings of Armenia were feudato¬ 


ries. 


'M 


Turk 


kingdom, and gave it the name of Turcomania. While the 
Turks were engaged in a war againft Perjia , the Armenians again 
fet up kings of their own, by whom they were governed, till 

~ , or Heceata, the fon of 

Armenia , however, was 


mis. the firft cham of the Tartars 


Tar 


race of their kings ftill remained, as v/e find mention made of 
Leo , king of Armenia , who, in the reign of Richard II. came 
into England to fue for aid againft the Turks. In the year 1472 
of the chriftian aera, Uf/an Cajjanes , king of Armenia , fucceed- 
ing to the crown of Perfia , made Armenia a province of that 
empire, in which Hate it continued till the year 152a, when it 
was fubdued by Selim II. and made a province of the Turkijb 
empire. Since that time it has ever remained fubjedf to the 


^ - j 

of at this day. 


Perfu 


A short 

account 

# 

ot A> me- 

itt-i the 
le.Ter. 


Armenia Minor was parted from Armenia Major by the Eu¬ 
phrates^ and was bounded on the fouth by mount Taurus , being 
feparated on the weft and north from Cappadocia by a long chain 
o'mountains, called in different places Mons Scordifcus , Amanus , 
and Anthaurus. This country, which is very mountainous, 
though here and there interfperfed with pleafant and fruitful 
vales, was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of Antiochus the 
Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias ,. feizing on Armenia , and 
adding to it fome of the neighbouring provinces, introduced 
the diltindrion of Armenia the greater and lefler. In the time 
of the Romans it was divided into thefe four provinces, Laviana , 
Mariana , Aravena , and Melitene , each of which had their feve- 
ral cities, ail mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The firft that reigned in Armenia Minor was Zadriades , who, 
entering into an alliance witli the Romans , was maintained by 
them on the throne which he had ufurped. His pofterity held 

the 
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the kingdom till the reign of Tigranes I. king of the greater 

Armenia, by whom Artanes, the laft king of the Zadriadan 
race, was llain in battle. Tigranes was loon driven out by 
Ponipey , who beftowed Armenia Minor upon Dejotarus , tetrarch 
of Galatia , for his eminent fervices during the Mithridatic war. 
Dejotarus lived in great intimacy with Sylla, Lucullus, Ponipey , 
Mur ana, Cato, Cicero, and Brutus. He proved very fervicea- 
ble to Cicero in the Cilician war, and in the civil war fided with 
Pompcy, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the battle of Pharfalia. 
During his abfence, Pharnaces , king of Pontus, conquered 
Armenia Minor ; but he was foon driven out by Cafar, who, at 
the requeft of Brutus , pardoned Dejotarus, and reftored Arme¬ 
nia to him, obliging him, however, to pay a large fum of mo¬ 
ney, and to quit Galatia, He was afterwards accufed at Rome 
by Cajlor , his daughter’s fon, as if he and his fon had formed a 
defign to murder Cafar during his flay in Galatia ; but was 
cleared from that charge by Cicero. Dejotarus revenged this ca¬ 
lumny with the death of his daughter and her hulband. After 
Cafar s death, having bribed Fulvia , the wife of Mark Anthony, 
he recovered whatever he had forfeited for tiding with Ponipey. 
He foon after lent a body of troops to join Brutus ; but Amyntas, 
who commanded them, went {freight to Anthony s camp, where^ 
upon, after the defeat of Brutus, Dejotarus was allowed to hold 
Armenia. After his death, the tetrarchy of Galatia was be¬ 
ftowed upon Amyntas. Dejotarus II. reigned together with his 
father, and was no lefs addicted to the Romans than he, having 
been brought up by Cato, as Plutarch informs us. Upon his 
death, the family of Dejotarus being extindf, the kingdom of 
Armenia Minor was firft given to Artuafdes, king of Media , 
and afterwards by Mark Anthony to Polemon king of Pontus , 
whofe fuccelfors were Archelaus the Cappadocian , and Cotys of 
Bofphorus. Nero beftowed this kingdom on Ariflobulus , great 
grandfon of Herod the Great, upon whole death it fell to Ti¬ 
granes, his near relation. He dying without iffue, Armenia 
Minor was, by Vefpafian, made a province of the Roman em¬ 
pire, and continued fo till tlje divifion of the empire, when it 
was fubjefted to the emperors of the eaft. On the decline of 
their power, it was firft fubdued by the Perfians, and afterwards 
by the Turks, who gave it the name of Gcreek, and have held 

it ever fince. 



T HIS country is fuppofed to have derived its name from the 

neighbouring lea, which, being the greateft thac was 
known to the antient inhabitants of that country, was called 

jT OntliSy 
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Pont us , or the fea, by way of excellency; whence the whole 
country extending along the coaft was formerly, as Strabo in. 
forms us, called Pontus. 

The The proper Pontus■ was bounded by the Euxine fea on the 

bounds of north, by Armenia Minor on the fouth, by Colchis on the eaft, 
Pontus. and by the river Halys on the weft. Ptolemy divides this coun¬ 
try into three parts, namely, Pontus Galaticus , Pontus Polemo- 
Its chief tiiacus , and Pontus Cappadocius. The chief cities of the firft di- 
cities. vifion were Amifus , Amajia , feated among mountains at three 

miles diftance from the river Iris ; Pbetnifcyra , now Fanagoria , 
feated on the fea-coaft ftxty miles north-eaft of Amajia; Calnra , 
memorable for the defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus , and after¬ 
wards called Diofpclis ; and Comana Pontica , feated near the 
fouth borders of this province. In Pontus Polemoniacus , which 
extended from the river Fhermodon to the country of the Chaly- 
bes, ftood Neocafaria , Sebqflia , He!a, feated near the river 
Lyctts, and afterwards called Megalopolis , and Polemonium , a 
famous town and harbour built by Polemon . In Pontus Cappa¬ 
docius, which was fo called from adjoining to Cappadocia , the 
chief cities were Cerafus , whence cherries were firft brought 
into Italy by Lucullus', Tripoli , about three miles from the coaft, 
and Prapezus , or Prebifond , called now Parabofan. This laft, 
which was feated in a peninfula on the (ba-coaft, and furround- 
ed by fteep mountains, was a GhW- city, and antiently of great 
note. In the middle ages it became famous for the court of the 
Greek emperors, of the family of the Comment , who retired thi¬ 
ther when the Latins reduced Conjlantinople. 

The chief rivers of Pontus are the Halys, which divides Fou¬ 
nts from Paphlagonia , and difehurges itfelf into the Euxine fea, 
not far from Amifus ; the Iris , now Cafahnae ■, and the Pher- 
modon , a river famous among the antients for watering the little 
empire of the Amazons. The air of this country is reckoned 
very wholefome, and the foil in many places fruitful. The hills 
are, for the moft part, covered with olive or cherry trees, and 
the plain abounds with all forts of grain. 

The firft The antient inhabitants of this country are commonly he- 
inhabi- Iieved to have been the defendants of Pubai but, in procefs 
tants of of time, Cappadocians , Paphlagonians , Greeks , and other foreign 
Pontus. nations, mixt with them. All we know, as to their arts and 
Their manufactures, is, that the inhabitants of Pontus Cappadocius , 
arts, &c. called Ckalybes,nre celebrated by the antients for their extraordi¬ 
nary fkill in working of iron, and making of fteel armour, 
whence they are faid to have had their name. They were likely 
a trading people, having many convenient harbours in the Eux¬ 
ine fea, and great ftore of timber, proper for building of fhi P s, 
growing on the coafts. 1 heir chief deities were Ceres, 'Jupiter , 
and Neptune , to whom they offered burnt facrifices, pouring on 
the fire honey, milk, oil, and wine. 

The petty kings, who governed antiently in this country, 

ms, by Nimts. The 

mailers of this and all 

the 


were firft fubdued, according to D'igcIo 
Modes and Perfians were, in their turns, 
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the countries bordering on the Euxine fea. The Perfians divided 
Cappadocia into fatrapies or governments, and beftowed that fa- 
trapv, afterwards named Pontus by the Macedonians , on one of 


5°7 


Mithridates. This 
Darius Hyjiafp 
htiY.es. of the ro 

Perji, 


rfu 


The 


their vaflals, till the reign of Ariobarzanes , who fhook off the 


rfi 


Mith 


fates VII. was afterwards looked upon as one of the moft pow¬ 
erful princes that ever reigned in the eaft, having held out for 
forty years together againft the Romans. 

Darius Hyftaf 


sferred to the crown of Artula%cs 
Pontus , is laid to have been a del'cendant of one of the feven king of 


Hi 


Perfi\ 


The next king of Pontus mentioned by hiftorians is Rhodo- Rhodoba- 


of Darius 


whence it is plain, that he was not the immediate fucceffor of 


Darius Not bus 


Hyjiafp 


Mithridates 


m, king of Perjia , 
was by him overcome in battle; but a peace was foon after 
concluded between them by the mediation of Tiffaphernes. 
Having entered into an alliance with Clearchus , afterwards ty¬ 
rant of Hcraclca , he was treacheroufly feized by him in that 
city, and detained prifoner, till fuch time as he paid a large fum 

for his ranfom. 

Mithridates was fucceeded by Ariobarzanes, .who, being ap¬ 
pointed governor of Lydia , Ionia , and Phrygia by Artaxerxes r, 
employed the forces that were under his command againft his 
prince, and to the kingdom of Pontus added great part of the 

neighbouring provinces 
taxerxes , laid ftege to 

fat down before Sejlos ; but they were both obliged to withdraw 
by Ageftlaus , and Timotheeus the Athenian , whom Ariobarzanes 
had with great promifes invited to his aftiftance. The king re¬ 
warded ApejHaus with a great fum of money, and beftowed on 
Thnothceus the cities of Erithon and Sejlos. He ufed his utmoit 
endeavours, as Demojlhenes informs, us, to reconcile the Lace - 
desmonians and Thebans ; but not being able to bring the The¬ 
bans to any reafonable terms, he aflifted tne L ace deem onians witn 
immenfe fums of money. He was muraered, as we sead in 
Arijlotle, (Polit. lib. v.) in the z8th year of his reign by one 
Mithridates. Alexander the Great, being then in Afta, , leized 



Mithridates IT. fon to Ariobarzanes .. r 

nue he was, having refolved to cut him oil in confequence or a Ja.e* il. 

dream, Demetrius , the fon of Aniigonus , warned him to fly. 

He accordingly withdrew into Paphlagoma. where he pollened 
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himfelf of a ftrong hold named Ciniatum. His army growing 
daily ftronger, he made an irruption into Cappadocia , and from 
thence entered his paternal kingdom, which, in l'pite of all the 
efforts of Antigonus , he held for 26 years, and tranfmitted to his 
poflerity. He is faid to have lived to the age of eighty-four 
years, and was fucceeded by his fon 

Jilithri- Mithridates III. who added to the kingdom of Pontus all 

dates III. Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. After feveral unfuccefsful attempts 

upon Heraclea , he entered into an alliance with the inhabitants 
of that city. He reigned thirty-fix years, and left the kingdom 
to his fon 


Ari.lr.r~ 

szanes II. 
Mithr';- 

daies IV. 


JlithrU 

dates V. 


Ariobarzanes II. who made war on the Galatians , but with 
what fuccefs is uncertain. 

Mithridates IV. fucceeded his father Jrioharzanes II. As he 
was then very young, the Galatians invaded his kingdom 3 but 
being fruftrated in an attempt againft Heraclea , they returned 
home, and gave Miilrridates an opportunity to recover what 
they had feized. 

Mithridates V. the fon and fucceflor of Mithridates IV. made 
war on the inhabitants of Sinope , a Greek city on the coaft of 
Paphlagonia , but afterwards abandoned that enterprize. He 
entered into a ftri<ft alliance with Antiochus the Great, who 


married one of his daughters, by name Laoclicc. 
ph-irna- His fon, Pharnaces I. who fucceeded him, took the city of 
cgJ j. Sinope by {form, and afterwards invaded the territories of Eu¬ 
menes king of PergamitSy a great friend and ally of the Romans. 
Eumenes having fecured his dominions againfl any further at¬ 
tempts of Pharnaces^ by entering into an alliance with Ariara- 
thes king of Cappadociay the king of Pontus fent deputies to 
Rome to complain of Eumenes and Ariarathcsy as if they had 
been the aggreflors. Hereupon MurciuSy and other Roman citi¬ 
zens of great integrity, were fent into Afia as umpires between 
the contending parties ; but the ambafladors fent by Pharnaces 
to the conferences llarted fo many difficulties, that nothing 
could be fettled. 


Marcias and the Romans returning to Ramey Eumenes again 
took the field, and Pharnaces fent LeocriiuSy his commander in 


chief, with 10,000 men to lay wafle Galatia. LcocrituSy on his 
march, befieged the city of Teiosy and the garrifon capitulating, 
he promifed to convey them, with their arms and effe&s, to 
what place they fhould chufe3 but after their departure having 
received orders from Pharnaces to put them to the fword, he 
purfued them, and flew them all to a man. Selene us y king of 
Syria , had engaged to a flit! Pharnaces 3 but the Roman ambaf- 
fadors reminding him of the articles ftipulated between his fa¬ 
ther Antiochus and their republic, he thought it prudent not to 
pals mount Taurus. The kings of Pergamus and Cappadociay in 
the mean time, being fupported by the Romans y Pharnaces was 
foon obliged to fue for peace, which was granted him on the 
following conditions: That he fhould evacuate Galatia and 

Paphlagonia , rcflore to Ariarathes all his fubjc&s whom he had 

carried 
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carried into captivity, and all the places he had taken during 
the war; that he ftiould reftore to Morzias , a petty king in thoie 
parts, and to Ariarathcs , the 900 talents which he had leized in 
the war, and pay down 300 more to Eumenes. Anoxias , king 
of Armenia , who had affifted Phamaces , was obliged to pay 
300 talents to Ariarathcs. In this treaty were comprifed Art ax - 
king of Armenia , Gatalus , king of Sarmatia , Acujilochus, 
another petty king, and the free cities of Hcraclea , Mejcmhyra , 
Cherfonefus , and Cyzicus *. The city of remained to 

Phamaces , who died foon after the peaces and left his king¬ 
dom to his fon Mithridates. 



Mithridates VI. was the firft king of Pontus, who en- Mithri- 
tered into an alliance with the Romans, 3 nd fent them a confi- VI. 
derable fupply of fhips in their third war with the Carthaginians. 

He likewife proved a faithful ally to them in the war which they 
carried on againft Arijionicus , who, upon the death of Attains , 
claimed the kingdom of Pergamus. On this confederation, he 
was rewarded with Phrygia Major, and honoured with the title 
of friend and ally of the people of Pome. After a long and Is trea- 
profperous reign, he was trcacheroufly murdered by fome'of his cheroufly 
intimate acquaintance. He left two fons, the elder of whom, murdered, 
named alfo Mithridates , lucceeded him in the kingdom of Pon- 
tus , and is generally counted one of the greateft princes that 
ever fwayed a fceptre. 

Mithridates VII. furnamed the Great, was, according to Mithri- 
Straho , eleven years old, according to Eutropius twelve, and dates VIL 
according to Memnon thirteen, when he came to the throne. Bef.Chrul 
His father, by his will, appointed him and his mother, joint 124* 
heirs to the kingdom ; but he claiming the whole, threw his 
mother into prifon, where he kept her under clofe confine¬ 
ment, till, through hard ufage, (he ended her days. Thofe to 
whom the care of his education was committed, obferving him 
to be of a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on 
his life; but he was always on his guard againft all manner of 
treachery, without Ihewing the leaft diffidence. From his in- He inures 
fancy he fo accuftomed himfelf to take poifon, that in his old himfelf to 
age no poifon could hurt him. In his youth, to inure his body hardfhip 
tohardlhips, he applied himfelf to the manly exercife of hunt- in his 
ing, paffing whole months in the open fields, and often taking youth, 
his reft amidft the frozen fnow. When he came of age, he 
married his own lifter Laodice , and had by her a fon named 
Phamaces. 


As he afpired to the empire of all Afta , he now undertook a Makes a 
progrefs through the various kingdoms of that great continent, progrefs 
with a defign to obferve the cuftoms, laws, and manners of the through 
inhabitants, to learn their different languages, whereof he istheking- 
faid to have fpoken twenty-two, to take an eflimate of their doms of 
ftrength, and above all, to view narrowly their ftrong holds and dfia. 



* Polyl), legat. 99. 


fortified 
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fortified towns. Having fpent in this journey three years, his 
wife Laodice , upon a falfe report of his death, gave herfelf up 
to all manner of lewdnefs, and, to conceal her guilt, welcomed 
him, on his return, with a poifoned potion, which had no other 
effeCl than to incenfe him more againfl her. He caufed her, 
and all thofe who were any ways acceflary to her incontinence 

and difloyalty, to be put to death. 

He in- He began to put his vaft defigns in execution, by invading 
vades Pa- the neighbouring kingdom of Paphlagonia , which he divided 
fblagoma , with his friend and ally, Nicomedes king of Bithynia. As the 

Remans had not long before declared Paphlagonia a free ftate, 
they fent ambaffadors to both kings, enjoining them to with¬ 
draw their forces, and reftore that nation to its former condi¬ 
tion, threatning war in cafe of refufal. Mithridatcs , infteadof 
and Gala- minding their threats, marched directly into Galatia , which he 
tia. madehimfelf matter of, though it was at that time under the 

protection of the Romans. He next hired one Gordius , who 
privately difpatched Ariarathes king of Cappadocia , who had 
married his filler. Upon the death of Ariarathes , Nicomedes in¬ 
vaded Cappadocia , drove out the fon of the deceafed king, and 
married his widow, in hopes of eftablifhing himfelf by that 
means on the throne. 

He drives Mithridatcs , under pretence of reftoring his nephew, made 
Ni(tj?’cdes war upon Nicomedes , and drove him quite out of Cappadocia. 
out of Cap- As it was not known that he had any hand in the murder of 
ladecui. Ariarathes , and he had gained the reputation of humanity by 

the wax*, out of a regard to public faine, he reftored the king¬ 
dom of Cappadocia to its lawful owner; but foon after repent¬ 
ing of what he had done, he began to feek fome pretence of 
quarrelling with his nephew. 

With this view, he prefled him to recal his father’s murderer 
from banifiiment; but the young prince refufing to comply with 
thatrequeft, matters by degrees were brought to that pafs, that 
both princes took the field. Mithridates entered Cappadocia 
with a moft powerful army; but finding his nephew prepared to 
He mur- oppofe him, he invited him to a conference, in which he ftabbed 
ders his him with a dagger, in the prefence of both armies. The Cap- 
nephew, padocians were if ruck with fuch terror and amazement at this 
and feizes barbarity, that they immediately threw down their arms, and 
Caffe,do- fullered Mithridatcs to take pofieflion of their kingdom, which 
da. he conferred on his fon, a child but eight years old, appointing 

Gordius governor of the kingdom, and guardian of his fon. The 
Cappadocians , difdaining to be ruled by a public aflaflin, fhook 
off the tyrannical yoke, and placed on the throne the brother of 
their late king; but they were foon after again brought under 
fubjecrion by Mithridatcs. The young prince, who was the 
lafl of the family of Pharnaccs , which had reigned in Cappado¬ 
cia from the time of Cyrus the Great, died of grief *. 
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Nicomedes , being now very jealous of the enterprizin? fpirit 
of Mitbridates , Suborned a youth, of a comely and majeftic 
afpeft, to.pafs himfelf upon the Romans for the fon of Ariarathes , 
as if he had left three fons, and not two only. The youth, be¬ 
ing well inftru&ed how to behave himfelf, and what he Should 
fay, fet out for Rome. Laodice depofing that the youth was her 
youngeft fon by her hufband Ariarathes , the fenate, after hear¬ 
ing the young man, promifed to efpoufe his caufe, and never to 
forfake him till he was reinstated in the kingdom of his fore¬ 
fathers. The cheat, however, being foon after difeovered by 
Gordius , whom Mitbridates had fent to Rome , the fenate began 
to fufpe& both kings, and commanded Mitbridates to relinquish 
Cappadocia , and Nicomedes Papblagonia , both which States were 
declared free. The Cappadocians , however, protesting that they 
could not live without a king, were allowed to chufe one of 
their own body, and accordingly conferred the crown on Ario - 

barzanes . 


Capp 


docia , under pretence of an embafly, but in reality to watch the arrives ia 
motions of Mitbridates. Sylla , with a handful of men, defeated Ada. 
Gordius , and fettled Ariobarzanes on the throne. Upon the de- Bef. Ch„ 
parture of Sylla, Mitbridates Stirred up Tigranes , king of Arme¬ 
nia, againft Ariobarzanes , who was obliged to fly to Rome . 

Tigranes placed a-new on the throne Ariarathes , fon to Mitbri¬ 
dates , and reftored all things to the State they were in before the 
arrival of Sylla. Ni 
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Mithridat 


Thrifty 


Chreji, 


The natural fon of the late king, who was alfo named 
Nicomedes , flying to Rome , the Ramans decreed that both he 
and Ariobarzanes Should be reStored to their kingdoms. In pur¬ 
suance of this decree, the two kings were reinstated in their do- The Ro- 
minions by Manias Aquilius and Marcus Altinius, two Roman mans Strive 
legates,who charged them to makefrequentinroadsintotheneigb- to pro- 
bouringterritoriesof Mitbridates. This king, not thinking himSelf voke Mi- 
then a match for the Romans , fuffered his brother and his fon tbrUates. 
to be driven out of the kingdoms which they had ufurped, and 
allowed Nicomedes to ravage his dominions, without making any 
oppofition, that he might not feem the aggrefl’or in his war with 
the Romans. Having complained of the hostilities of Nicomedes 
to the Roman legates, who returned a contemptuous anfwer, he 
immediately fent his Son with a powerful army into Cappadocia , 
and again drove out Ariobarzanes. Having at the fame time 
fent an embaSFy to Rome to complain of Nicomedes , the Roman 
fenate, in their anfwer, iuftified the proceedings of the king of 
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the field without waiting for the determination of the fenate, 
Ctiffins encamped on the confines of Bitbyma with 40,000 men; 
Aquilius, with an equal number of men, poflefled himfelf of 
the avenues leading from Pontus into Bithynia j and Oppim , 
with other 40,000 men, fecured the entrance into Cappadocia, 
while the Roman admirals lay with a fleet of 300 fail at Byzan¬ 
tium. Nicomedes marched alfo to their afliftance with 50,000 
foot and 6000 horl'e. 

Mithridates 


mites af- neighbouring nations to join him againft the Romans , found at 
fembles a the general rendezvous 250,000 foot, 50,qpo horf 


numerous 

army. 


fhip 


Nicomede. 


he was on his march to take pofleflion of an important poft, was 
attacked by the. forces of Mithridates , and after an obftinate 
engagement entirely defeated, with the lofs of the greateft part 
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of his men. 


Mi 


Defeats thridates difpatched part of his army to fall upon Aquilius. The 
the Roman Roman legate, hazarding a battle, was entirely defeated, with 

the lofs of 10,000 men, and faving himfelf by fwimming over 
the river Sangarius, arrived at Pergamus with a fmall body of 
horfe, the reft of his army being totally difperfed. Upon the 
news of this double overthrow, the other Roman generals aban- 
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generals 


Mithridates mafter 


The 


and over 
runs all 
Jfnt. 


fleet alfo difperfed, and the greater number of the Ihips were 
either taken or funk by the king’s admirals. 

Mithridates did not neglect to improve his prefent advantages, 
but immediately over-ran all Phrygia, Myjia, Afia Proper , 
Caria, Lycza, Pamphylia, Paphlagoniu, Bithynia, and whatever 
other countries in Ajia either belonged to, or had fided with the 
Romans. He was received every where with all poflible demon- 
ftrations of joy, and ambafiadors came flocking to him from all 
parts, his kind treatment of the Aftatic prifoners on the one hand, 
and his known averfion to the Romans on the other, making 
them confide in him as a fure deliverer. The inhabitants of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, at his defire, fent j^. Oppius, the Roman 
governor of Pamphylia, to him in chains, and foon after the 
Lejbians fent Manias Aquilius to him in fetters, with many other 
Romans of diftin£tion. As he had been the chief author of the 


war 


Mithridates 


afs, or on foot, coupled to a public malefafcor, and when he 
arrived at Pergamus, caufed him to be publicly whipt, afterwards 
to be put upon the rack, and then to be put to death, by pour- 


ins melted gold down his throat. 
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fia, Miiylene, and Ephefi 
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rais too were attended with like fuccefs, and voluntarily contri¬ 
buted fuch large fums of money to defray the expences of the 

that he was enabled to maintain feveral numerous armies 


war 
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As many Romans were difperfed all over Afta , Mithridates -Orders all 
refolved to rid himfelf of them at one time by a raoft cruel and the&MMKf 
barbarous method. He accordingly difpatched private letters in Afia to 
to all the governors and magiftrates of the cities where the Ro- be maffa- 
mans refided, enjoining them, on pain of death and utter de- cred. 
ftruftion of their country, to caufe all the Italian race, women Bef. Ch. 
and children not excepted, to be murdered on the 30th day from 88. 
the date of his letters, and to let their bodies lie unburied in the 
open fields. One moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to 
the king, and the other beftowed as a reward on the afiaffins. 

Whatever flave murdered his mafter was to receive his liberty ; 
and ohe half of the debt was to be remitted to the debtor that 

Ihould kill his creditor. 

As rtioft of the Afiatics bore a mortal hatred to the Romans , 
and were moreover animated by the promife of an ample re¬ 
ward, the king’s orders were without delay put in execution. 

The inhabitants of Ephefus , where Mithridates then refided, 
dragged fuch as had taken fan&uary in Diana’s temple from the 
Very flratue of the goddefs, and put them to death. The Perga- 
ntenians difcharged fhowers of darts upon them, as they em¬ 
braced the ftatues in the temple of Mfculapius. - The Tralii a ns 
were the only people on the continent, who could not find in 
their hearts to embrue their hands in the blood of their inno¬ 
cent guefts; but as the king’s orders were peremptory, they 
hired one Theophilus , a Papblagonian, to difpatch the few Ro¬ 
mans that lived among them. Many Romans were faved on the 
floating iflands of Lydia , called Calamities , where they concealed 
themfelves, till fuch time as they found an opportunity of 
efcaping out of Afta . Nevertheiefs, 150,000 Roman citizens 
were maffacred that day, according to Plutarch and Dion, but 

according to others, only 80,000 *. 

After this bloody and inhuman mafiacre, Mithridates em- Reduces 
barked, with part of his forces, in order to reduce the adjacent feveral 
iflands. The Coans received him with great joy, and delivered iflands in 
up to him Alexander , a young Egyptian prince, whofe father the 4 >cbi- 
Alexander had been driven from the throne of Egypt. Mithri- pelago. 
dates gave the young prince an education fuitable to his birth, 
but kept for himfelf the vaft treafures which belonged to him. 

From Cos the king fteered his courfe to the ifland of Rhodes , 
where all the Romans who had efcaped out of AJia found a fanc- 
tuary. The Rhodians , having afiembled their fleet, failed to 
meet that of the king, and though inferior in number, repulfed 
thefnips of Mithridates, the king himfelf, by an accident, being 
Very near taken prifoner. He made a fecond attempt to invade 
the ifland, but was again forced to retire with difgrace. 
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Mithridates, having laid afide all thoughts of reducing Rhodes , 
entrufted his generals with the command of his armies, and re¬ 
tired to Pergamus, there to fettle the civil government of Afia. 
He fends Archelaus , commander in chief of all his forces, was fent into 
an army Greece with an army of 120,000 men, where he got pofleffion of 
Into Athens , and either put to the fword, or fent to Mithridates , all 
Greece , thofe who favoured, or were fufpected to favour, the Romans. 
andmakes Metrophanes , another of the king’s generals, entering Euboea , 
himfelf laid wafte the whole country; but as he was failing off with a 
matter of great booty, the governor of Macedonia coming up with him, 
Athens . funk fome of his {hips, and took others, putting all the prifo- 
Bef. Ch. ners to the fword. Mithridates , upon the news of this lofs, 
87. fent his fon Ariarathes with a powerful army into Macedonia, 

which he foon reduced, together with the kingdom of Thrace. 
The generals which he fent into other quarters were no lefs 
fuccefsful ; fo that when the Romans returned into Greece , no 
lefs than twenty-five nations paid him homage, according to 
Aulus Gellius, Valerius Maximus, and Quintilian. 

The Romans were, at this time, involved in a civil war, 
W'hich was carried on with great animofity ; but being inform¬ 
ed that Mithridates defigned to invade Italy, and had even been 
invited thither by the Italians, who had revolted from them, 
they began ferioufly to deliberate on the means of oppofing fo 
powerful an enemy. Lucius Sylla, being appointed general, 
put to fea with five legions and a few cohorts, and landing in 
Sylla re* Attica, detached part of his forces to lay fiege to Athens. After 
covers a long fiege, the particulars of which we have formerly men- 
Atbens , tioned, he made himfelf matter of the place, when he put to 

death all thofe who had bore any employment under the king, 
or any ways violated the conftitutions which the Romans had 
eftablifhed after the conqueft of Greece. 

As the fleet of Mithridates ftill remained matters of the fea, 
Sylla fent Lucius Lucullus, his lieutenant-general, to Rhodes, 
Syria, Egypt, Libya, and Cyprus, where he colle6ted a fleet that 
and de- enabled the Romans to a 61 offeniively by fea. Soon after. Taxi - 
feats his les joining Archelaus with an army from Macedonia, engaged 
army in the Romans near Cheeronea , when the king’s troops were en- 
Greece. tirely defeated, with the lofs of 110,000 men, 10^000 of them 

having only efcaped. The whole Roman army confifted but of 
15,000 foot and 1500 horfe, and only twelve of them were flain 
in the a6tion, as Sylla himfelf witnefles in his commentaries. 
Sylla , foon after, in two other fuccefiive engagements, gained 
two fignal vi6tories, in which the king’s generals loft upwards 
of 100,000 men, the Romans giving no quarter to men who had 
treated their fellow citizens after fo barbarous a manner in AJia. 

In the laft battle Archelaus lay three days ftript and naked 
among the dead, till he found a veflel, which carried him over 
Into Eubeca. Sylla having plundered Bceotia, becaufe the inha¬ 
bitants had favoured the enemy, took up his winter-quarters in 
Theffaly, defigningto pafs over into Afia in the beginning of the 
fprmg, and drive from thence not only Mithridates, butalfo his 

a. rival 
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rival Flaccus , whom 

pointed 
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According to Livy, Jure - 


Vi5ior, Salluji, and Strabo, the great fuccefs of Sylla in 
vjreece was owing to the tf eafchery of Jrcbelaus ' 

Dio endeavour to clear him from all fufpicion o 
trull: *. 

Flaccus the conful, in the mean time, being 
Roman allies in Aft ' ' ™ ~.. 


joined by the Fhcek 

c .u - A A , -I?./- • i /- and f en t by 

from thence proceeded to Bytbima ; butfome differences hap- theiW™ 
pening betwixt him and his legate Fimbria, great part bf his into Afia 
troops declared for Fimbria, who feizing him at Nicomedia\ J * 

whither he had fled, caufed him to be put to death. Upon the Fimbria 
death of Flaccus , Fimbria took upon himfelf the command of all ' 


Afu 


his legate* 
ufurp s the 


but at the fame time pra&ifed fo many cruelties, that he ren- command* 
dered himfelf every where odious. Mitbridates , perceiving 
that the minds of the Jfiatics were alienated front the Romans 


Mitbridates\ r 
Taxiles , Diophantes , and Menander, 


Alii 


bria hazarded a battle, which was fought with great obftinacy, 
till night parted the two armies, when the Romans withdrew 
to the oppofite fide of a river to entrench themfelves. Mean- and de 
while a dreadful ftorm arifing. Fimbria laid hold of that oppor- feats the 
tunity, and fording the river in the dead of the night, made 
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fuch 


Mithri 

dates. 


of 


the Commanders, and fome few troops of horfe, efcaped. 

Fimbria purfued them night and day without intermilfion, 
entered Pergamus fword in hand, and hearing that both Mitbri¬ 
dates and his fon had fled from thence a few hours before his ar¬ 
rival, he continued the purfuit, and would have taken the king 
a prifoner, had he not thrown himfelf, with a confiderable body 
of horfe, into Pitane. Fimbria immediately inverted the place 
by land, and difpatched a meflenger to Lucullus, who commanded v 
the Roman fleet in thofe parts, entreating him to block up the 
city by fea; but Lucullus , being fwayed by a party grudge marS 
than by the good of the republic, refuled to comply with his 
requeft, though he might thereby put an end to a war which 
afterwards colt the people of Rome fo much blood and treafure* 

The liege was continued by Fimbria ; but before he could make 
himfelf mafter of the place, the king’s fleet appeared, and, to 
the eternal difgrace of Lucullus , carried off Mitbridates to Mity - 
lene . Fimbria, foon after the king’s departure, took the place pje reed 


on fuch as did not voluntarily fubmit. 


The Troians offered to 


vers the 
greateft 


fubmit to Sylla, who promifed to haften into Afia , and fent a p if . t 0 f 
hieflenger to Fimbria, warning him not to moleft thofe who had ^r la> 


* Liv. lib. xxxii. Aur. Vi&. de vir. ilJuft. c. 76. Saliufh hift. lib. iv. 


Strab. lib, xii. & xvii. Plut. in Syll. Dio, legal, 
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fubrtiitted to him. This embafly firing Fimbria's haughty tem¬ 
per, he thereupon laid clofe fiege to Troy, and on the eleventh 
day took the city by ftorm, when he put moft of the inhabitants 
to the fword, not fparing even thofe who had taken fan&uary in 
the temple of Minerva. He levelled the walls with the ground, 
fet fire to the houfes and temples, and reduced the city to a 
heap of allies. He racked and murdered, in a moft barbaroui 
manner, thofe who had been employed on the embafly to Sylla, 
and did not leave one perfon alive in the whole city that he could 
meet with. 

Mithridates being thus prefled by Fimbria in Aft a, and by 
Sylla in Greece , and his fleet being entirely defeated in two fea 
engagements by Lucullus , charged Archelaus to conclude a peace 
with Sylla , who being very defirous to return to Rome , where 
the adverfe faction prevailed, hearkened willingly to the propo- 
fals made by Archelaus. Sylla propofed as a preliminary, that 
Mithridates fliould forthwith withdraw his garrifons from all 
the places that were not poflefled by him before the war broke 
J1 Jithri- out, and that he fliould alfo deliver up his fleet. Mithridates 
dates has had an interview with Sylla at Dardanus , a city of Troas , and 
an inter- defired that fome alterations might be made in the articles pro¬ 
view with pofed; but the Roman general fo terrified him with his paflio- 
Sylla. nate and threatning fpeech, that he at length confented, with- 
A peace out exception, to all he required, and peace was concluded on 
conclud- the following terms: that Mithridates fliould content himfelf 
ed. with his paternal dominions; that he fliould refign Bithynia to 
Bef- Ch. Nicomedes , and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes , and releafe without 
85. ranfom all the captives and prifoners he had made during the 

war; that he fliould pay to the Romans two, or, according to 
Metnnon , 3000 talents, and deliver up to Sylla 80 fliips and 500 
archers $ laftly, that he fliould not any ways moleft fuch cities 
or perfons as had revolted from him during the war, and fided 
With the Romans. 

Sylla, having now no other enemy to contend with, marched 
to Thyatira, where Fimbria lay entrenched, and fummoned him 
to deliver up the army, as having taken the command upon him 
againft the known laws of Rome. Fhnbria , finding himfelf un¬ 
able to oppQfe Sylla , fuborned a Have to pafs into his camp as a 
deferter, and there to ftab him. The aflaflin, however, betray¬ 
ing himfelf through fear. Fimbria, who was abandoned by his 
troops. Hole away to Pergamus , where he ftabbed himfelf in 
the temple of JEfculapius ; but the wound not proving mortal, 
one of his fervants dilpatched him at his requeft, and afterwards 
killed himfelf. 

Sylla re- Sylla, having now an uncontrouled power in Afta, declared 
wards the the Chians, Rhodians, Lycians, Magnefians , and Trojans , whofe 
Aftatics city he rebuilt, a free people, and friends of the people of Rome ; 
who had but on the other cities he laid heavy fines, condemning them to 

adhered pay, in one year’s time, 20,000 talents, and quartering his fol- 
to the Ro- diers in the houfes of fuch as had fbewn any difaffedtion to the 
mans. Romans., By thefe impofitions moft of the inhabitants of Afta 

were 
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were reduced to beggary, efpecially the Epheftans, who had, 
above others, exerted their hatred againft the Romans. Sylla , 
when he fet fail for Italy , left behind him in Afta , Lucullus , 
with the character of quasftor, and Mureena with that of prse- 
tor, configning to the latter the two legions that had ferved 
under Fimbria . 

Mithridates , returning into Pontus , reduced thofe nations Mithri- 
that had revolted during the war, beginning with the Colchians , rL 

who, upon the approach of his army, offered to fubmit, pro- duces the 
vided he would appoint his fon Mithridates king over them, nations 
which was no fooner granted than they returned to their duty, who had 
The king, however, fufpeCting, from the requeft of the Col- revolted 
cbians , that their revolt had been owing to his fon’s ambition, f rom him. 
caufed him to be put to death, without any regard to his 
eminent fervices during the war. Soon after, under presence 
of reducing the Bofphori , who had alfo revolted, he began to 
make fuch preparations by fea and land, as raifed no fmall jea- 
loufy in the Romans. Archelaus , who was accufed by the king 
of having granted more to Sylla than he ought to have done, 
flying for refuge to Mureena , and affuring him that thefe vaft 
preparations were not defigned againft the Bofphori , prevailed 
upon him to be beforehand with the king in making war. 

Mithridates , being informed that he was on his march thro* Mur ana 
Cappadocia to invade Pontus , fent ambafladors to put him in mind i ivades 
of the peace; but Mureena replied, that he knew nothing of his tern-, 
any articles, for Sylla had fet down nothing in writing. He tories. 
the.n began to wafte and plunder the country on the frontiers of 
Pontes towards Cappadocia , without fparing even the temples or 
the treafures confecrated to the gods, and afterwards pofleffed 
himfelf of 400 villages belonging to the king, on the eaft fide 
of the Halys. Mithridates fending ambafladors to Rome to com¬ 
plain of his hoftilities, one Callidius returned with them, and, 
in a public affembly, commanded Mureena , in the name of the 
fenate, to forbear molefting a friend and ally of the Roman peo¬ 
ple ; but as Callidius brought no decree, and called him afide to 
a private conference, it was fuppofed that he advifed him to 
continue the war. Mureena paid no regard to his public decla¬ 
ration, but made an attempt upon Sinope , the place where the 
king refided, and the royal treafures were kept, from whence, 
however, he was repulfed with lofs. Mithridates at length Ts put to 
taking the field, foon after broke into the Roman camp, and flight by 
forced them, with great flaughter, to fave themfelves by flight Mrfhri- 
over the mountains into Phrygia. Many of the cities of Jjia, dates, 
upon this unexpected victory, again declared for Mithridates ; 
but Sylla, in the mean time, being declared dictator, recalled Mu¬ 
reena , and appointed Gabinius to reconcile Mithridates and Ario - 
barzanes. An accommodation was accordingly effected, Mithri¬ 
dates giving his fon, about four years of age, as an hoftage to 
the Cappadocian. 

After this accommodation, Mithridates fubdued the Bofphori, who re- 
and appointed Machares, one of hisfons, king of that country, duce? t- ’ 
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He then led his army againft the Achaans , a Greek nation bor¬ 
dering on the Colcb't ; but was repulfed by them, with the lofs 
of the greateft part of his army. On his return to Pontus, he 
made great preparations for another expedition into their coun¬ 
try ; but being informed of the death of Sylla, he thought it af¬ 
forded him a proper opportunity for the recovery of thofe coun- 
Agaln in- tries which he had formerly refigned. Having therefore in¬ 
vades the duced his fon-in-la\v Tigranes to invade Cappadocia , he himfelf 
Rom-n entered Paphlagonia with an army of 120,000 foot, difciplined 
territories, after the Roman manner, 16,000 horfe, and 100 armed chariots. 

Paphlagonia readily fubmitting to him, he marched from thence 
into Bitbynia , which he alfo made himfelf mafter of, and then 
reduced the province of Afia , which being opprefled with moil 
exorbitant taxes, looked upon him as a deliverer. Sertorius , 
who commanded for the Romans in Spain , and was an enemy 
of Sylla, had fept him M. Marius, or Vctrius, who had difci- 
plined his army. Mithridates now caufed this Roman to walk 
before him with the confular enfigns, by which means many 
cities fided with him, .without knowing that they revolted from 
the Romans. Julius Cafar, in the mean time, who was then 
at Rhodes ftudying oratory, gathered together what troops he 
could, and falling upon the king’s forces, drove them quite out 

of Afta. 

Lueullus The fenate, finding a new war unavoidable, committed the 
lent management of it to Lueullus the conful, who had formerly been 

againft legate to Sylla. Cotta , the other conful, was fent with a fleet to 

pda hr i- guard the Propontis, and defend Bitbynia. Lueullus brought 

dates. one legion into Ajia , where he found four others, which having 

| 5 ef. Ch. been inured to the luxury of that country, were at firft very 

74. mutinous and refradtory. While Lueullus was difeiplining his 

troops, Mithridates fent a powerful army into Cappadocia , un¬ 
der the conduit of Diopbantus Matborus. In Pontus , Marius 
and Eumacbus, two generals of great experience, commanded 
another army, and he himfelf was at the head of a third, con¬ 
fiding of 150,000 foot, 12,000 horfe, and 100 armed chariots. 
His fleet was compofed of 400 fhip? of 30 oars, befides a great 
many fmaller vefTels.. 

Jdjthri - Mithridates directed his march firft to Chalcedon , where Cotta 
dates gains lay with the Roman fleet. ' His two generals, Marius and Eu- 
a victory maebus , defeating Rutilius , the legate of Cotta, and feyeral other 
over the Rotnan commanders being routed by his troops, he ordered his 
Romans, admiral to fail into the harbour of Chalcedon , and fire the Roman 
and bums fleet, which he did accordingly, and carried off 60 of them. 

their fleet. According to Memnon 8000 Romans were flain in this attack by 

fea, and 4500 taken prifoners, befides 5300 of the land forces, 
all Italians , who were either killed or taken prifoners, w r hereas 
Mithridates loft in all but 730 men. 

On the news of this defeat, which feemed to threaten the lofs 
pf all Afta, -Lueullus immediately marched againft the king; but 
as he found his forces very numerous, he declined an engage¬ 
ment, and kept.on the defenfive. Mithridates , finding that he 
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could not draw Lucullus to a battle, marched off in the night, Cyzicum 
and befieged the city of Cyzicum , which was greatly attached to befieged 
the Romans , and in the defeat at Chalcedon had loft 3000 citizens. byMitbri- 
Lucullus attacked the king’s army as they marched off, killed 
10,000 of his men, and took 13,000 priloners, and afterwards 
encamped on a rifmg ground within view of Cyzicum. Marius , 


dates. 


Mithridate, 


roufly betrayed him, and advifing him to withdraw his forces 
from an important pafs, informed Lucullus that the pals was de- 
ferted. The Roman general thereupon feized an eminence, His army 
which cut off the communication betwixt the camp of Mithri - is blocked 
dates and the country. The army of Mithridates were foon re- up by in¬ 
duced to fuch great ftraits for want of provifions, that they were callus. 
obliged to feed on human flefh ; but the king, being kept ignorant 
of their diftrefs by his officers, continued the fiege both by fea 
and land with great refolution. However, a great detachment 
of his army, which he fent to conduft a convoy of provifions 
from Bitbynia, being cut off by the Romans , and the plague pre¬ 
vailing in his camp, he raifea the fiege, and fending off the He raifes 
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by fea. 


he himfelf retired with the reft the fiege 


Mfop 


cut 20,000 of them to pieces, and made a great number of pri- lofs. 


with great 


foners. 


Eutrop 


the 


Appian , and Orojius make 


during the campaign, to amount to 300,000 men. 


Mfop 


re¬ 


turned to Cyzicum , and from thence marched with his army 
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Hellefp 


Ti-oas , he nut to fea in chace of Marius 


Having equipped his fleet at Lucullus 


ftus , three of the king’ 


(hip 


gains a 
vi&ory at 
fea. 


Next 


He attacked them near the ifland of Lemnos , took 32 (hips, and 
put great r 

three generals, being difcovered in a cave, were dragged from 
thence, and brought to Lucullus , who, after upbraiding Marius 
with fighting againft his country, caufed him to be put to death. 

Lucullus , hearing that Mithridates had appeared on the coaft' 
of Bitbynia, fteered his courfe thither; but the king, having timely 
notice of his defign, made what hafte he could to gain Pontus , 
and arrived at Heraclca on board of a pyrate, with whom he 
was forced to truft himfelf, his fleet being difperfed by a violent 
ftorm, by which he loft great numbers of his ftiips, and the 
flower of his troops. The Romans , at the fame time, were 


His gene- 

very fuccefsful by land, Triarius having reduced AMmea, rals fuc- 
and the important city of Prufias. From Pruftcs y Triarius 
marched to join Cotta , who lay encamped near Nicomcdia , 
where Mithridates himfelf then refided. Before the two armies 
joined, the king found means to make his efcap 


cefsful at 

Lind. 


Hera 


¥ - - — 

Sinop 


betrayed to him by one Lamacbus 


L 


Lu 
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Lucullus having reduced alrnoft all Bythynia and Rapblagonia , 
netrated into Font us. In this expedition he fuffered ereatlv 


greatly 
but much more for 


520 

♦ * 

.Lucullus 

marches penetrated into Bantus. In this expedition 
into Pan- at firft from flying parties of the enemy, 
tus, want of provifions ; fo that he was under a neceflity of forcing 

30,000 Gallatians to follow the army, each of them carrying a 
lack of corn on his back. But as he marched on, fubduing 
every place thro’ which he pafied, he at laft met with fuch 
plenty, that an ox was fold in the camp for a drachma. Lu¬ 
cullus having refrcfhed his troops, employed them for fome time 
in wafting and deftroying the country; which occafioned fome 
difcontent among them, as they wanted to be in pofleffion of 
the cities, where they expe&ed rich plunder. At length he 
invefted at the fame time Amifus , Eupatoria , and Themifcyra. 
Eupatoria was foon taken, but Themifcyra made a moft vigo- 
and takes rous defence before it furrendered. Lucullus fat down before 

fome 


ftrong 

places. 


legions, and marched againft the king. 

of the 


Amifus himfelf; but he did not prefs the fiege, pretending that 
he wanted to give Mithridatcs an opportunity of aflembling 
another army, that he might defeat him the more compleatly, 
Mithridatcs accordingly arrived within a few miles of Amifus , 
with an army of 40,000 foot and 4000 horfe ; which Lucullus 
being informed of, he left Mur&na, the fon of that Mur etna 
who had ferved under Syl/a, to carry on the ftege with two 

The cavalry of Mi¬ 
thridatcs attacking thole of the Romans , and defeating them 
with confiderable lofs, the king Was fo elated with this fuc- 
cefs, that he drew up his army in battalia for feveral days 
fucceflively; but finding that Lucullus declined an engagement, 
began to make the neceflary difpofitions for attacking him. 
Lucullus , that he might not be forced to an engagement, de¬ 
camped in the night, and being conducted thro’ the paffes by 
a Greek named Apollodorus , encamped in a very ftrong poft. 
Mithridatcs ftiil kept near him with his army, and foon dif- 
trefted him for want of provifions. 

A large detachment of the Romans , however, which was fent 
out to cover a convoy, defeating two of the king’s generals, 
and conducting the convoy in triumph to the camp, Mithri- 
Thc army dates refolved to retire. This refolution he no fooner imparted 
of Miihn to his nobles, but they began privately to fend away their moft 

valuable goods ; which the foldiers finding out, they crowded to 
the gates of the camp, and fell to plundering the baggage, kill¬ 
ing thofe that had the charge of it, without fparing even their 
mailers. The troops, at the fame time, ftruck with a pa- 
nick, ruftied in confufion out of the camp, and fled with pre¬ 
cipitation. Mithridates was carried out of the camp with the 
preffing of the crowd ; but mounting on horfeback juft as the 
!Romans came up, he fled with a final! retinue, firft to Cahira 
and thence into Armenia , to Tigrancs his fon-in-law. Lucul- 
Kiscamp lus allowed his army to plunder the king’s camp, and after- 
taken and wards reduced the city of Cdbira, and feveral other towns and 
ul under- fortrefles, wherein he found great treafures. Mithridates re- 
pd. ? membering 


dates mu¬ 
tinies. 
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membering in his flight that he had left his fillers, ;yyives, and 

concubines at Pharnacia , fent Bdcbulas , an eunuch, thither. 


m 


them 



Mithridates 

* • 

s fled to Tig 


$ 


C- 

by ordering 


~ - » — 

refrefh 


very 


the general aflault to be given at that time of the 
was cuftpmary for the foldiers to quit the works 
tjiemfelves. Callimachus t he governor, who was i 
engineer, and had defended the place with great bravery, find¬ 
ing it now untenable, fet it on fire, and in the confufion efcaped. 
The Romans could not be prevailed upon by Lucullus to extin- 
guifti the flames, being fo intent upon plundering the place. 
As the city was originally a colony of Athens , and many of the 
citizens were Athenians , who had lately abandoned their own 
country, Lucullus , before he left the place, repaired the ruins 
in great meafure, and fuffered the inhabitants peaceably to 
enjoy their houfes and lands. 

Mithridates haying now abandoned his own kingdom, his 
governors from all parts fubmjtted. to the conqueror. Among 


cities 


thefe was the grandfather of Strabo the geographer, whom the an< h* or “ 
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coufin 


man, and his fon Theophilus. He was a man of fuch credit, that /-l . J 
it was no fooner heard he had abandoned the king’s party, butV* m }^ x> 
fifteen other commanders delivered up to Lucullus the places Lucu us ' 


to 


they had been entrufted with. Triarius 


of Tenedos. 


fixty 


Sp 


Meanwhile Cotta , after having long in vain attempted to Triarius 
make himfelf mailer of Heraclea , lent orders to Triarius to block gains a 
up the place by fea, while his army carried on the attacks by vidory at 
land. Triarius , upon his arrival, defeating the Heraclean fleet, lea* 
foon reduced the place to fuch great llraits, that the third part 
of the garrifon died for hunger. The governor of the place be-and takes 
ing refolved to purchafe his own fafety at the expence of the Heracles^. 
townfmen, foon after delivered up one of the gates to the Ro¬ 
man s^ who entering the city fword in hand, exercifed all man¬ 
ner of cruelty on the helplefs inhabitants. _ Cotta hearing that 
the city was taken and plundered by Triarius, flew into a paf- 
fion at feeing himfelf bereaved both of the rich booty and the 
glory of having reduced a place which had kept him employed 
two whole years, and marching in all halle to the city, fell upon 
the Romans , who were bufy in plundering. Triarius , by pro- 
mifing Cotta and his men an equal lhare in the booty, put a 
flop to the feuffle ; but foon after marching out to recover fome 
forts which the garrifon of Heraclea had l'eized, Cotta , in hii ab- , 
fence, plundered the city anew, rifled and Itripped the temples, 
put all the citizens he could meet with to the fword, and having 
fecured all that was worth carrying away on board his fhips, 

fet fire to the city ii* feveral places, a.nd reduced it tp a heap of 

' ' ‘ ‘ aiftes. 
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allies. He had fcarce got out of the harbour, when part of his 
(hips being over-freighted with the fpoils of the city, funk, and 
many others were daflied by a violent north wind on the fhore. 
Lucullus Lucullus , in the mean time, had reduced the Chaldeans, Tiba- 

reduces remans, and the inhabitants of Armenia Minor , and having fent 

feveralna . Appius Claudius, his wife’s brother, ambaffador to Tigranes to 
tions on demand Mithridates , during his abfence he fettled the affairs of 
thebor- Pont us, which he made a Roman province. Tigranes , tho’ 
ders of threatned with a war by Claudius , refufed to deliver up Mithri- 
Pontus. dates ; and after the departure of the ambaffador, he fent for 

his father-in-law, and condefcended to fee him for the fir ft 
time, after he had refided a year and eight months in his do¬ 
minions. In a private conference held by the two kings, it was 
agreed that Tigranes Ihould march againft the Romans , and MU 
thridates , with 10,000 horfe, return into Pontus , to renew the 
war in that kingdom. 

Lucullus , in the mean time, refolving to penetrate into Arme¬ 
nia , left Ephefus , where he had fpent the winter, and marched 
againft Sinope , on the Paphlagonian coaft, which ftill held out 
Hedefeatsfor the king. Having quickly taken the place, he from thence 
Tigranes proceeded to Armenia , and entirely defeated Tigranes, before 
in Arme - he was joined by Mithridates. The two kings having joined 

after the battle, Mithridates encouraged Tigranes to raife new 
forces, which were accordingly affembled from all quarters, 
and the management of the war was committed to Mithridates. 
The king of Pontus having formed an army of 70,000 foot and 
3£,ooo horfe, trained therri up during the winter after the Ro¬ 
man difcipline, and in the beginning of the fpring left part 
of them with Tigranes, and marched with the reft into Pontus , 
Mithri- where he recovered many important places, and defeated M. 
dates reco- Rabins, whom Lucullus had appointed governor of that province, 
versfeve- Mithridates being elated with this fuccefs, which was chiefly 
lal places, owing to the unexpected revolt of the Traci an s in the Roman 

fervice, befieged Fabius in the city of Cablra ; but upon the 
approach of Triarius , he raifed the liege, and withdrew to Cap- 
Heis de- padocia. Triarius followed him, and was attacked by him with 
feated by great refolution. The battle was for a long time doubtful; 
'the Ro • but a bridge, over which the barbarians palled to the attack, 
mans. breaking down, thole who were engaged with the Romans faw 

themfelves cut off from any farther fupplies and began to give 
way, and the Romans charging them with vigour, they betook 
themfelves to flight. 

During the winter Mithridates raifed new forces, and receiv¬ 
ing alfo confiderable fupplies from Tigranes, took the field 
early in the fpring, in hopes of driving the Romans quie out of 
Pontus , before Lucullus could come to their affiftance. He 
marched againft Triarius and Sornatius , and offered them bat¬ 
tle ; but finding that they declined an engagement, he invefted 
a caftle where the Romans had left all their baggage; which 
fo provoked them, that they in a manner forced Triarius to 
lead them out of their camp. When both armies were on the 
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point of engaging, they were prevented by a violent florm. 
TriarhiSy however, hearing that Lucullus was approaching, re- 
folved to hazard an engagement, in hopes of having the honour 
of reducing'the enemy. 

Accordingly next morning he attacked the king’s camp. Hegains 
when after a moil obftinate difpute, the Roman foot was forced another 
to give way, and was driven into a morafs, where they were vi&ory 
furrounded, and great numbers of them cut to pieces. Their over the 
horfe was likewife put to flight, and purfued with great flaugh- Romans . 
ter, till a Roman centurion in the king’s fervice, pitying his 
countrymen, attempted to kill Mitbridates. The king’s life 
was faved by his breaft-plate: btit as he received a deep wound 
in the thigh, and the retreat was immediately founded, the 
Romans thereby found an opportunity to efcape, and left their 
camp to be plundered by the enemy. The centurion was im¬ 
mediately cut in pieces, and upwards of 7000 Romans were 
flain in the battle, and among them 150 centurions and 24. tri¬ 
bunes 5 the greateft number of officers that had been loft in 
any engagement to that day. Mitbridates, that he might not 
he expofed to fuch dangers for the future, caufed all the Romans 
in his fervice to be put to death. 

Notwithftanding rhis victory, Mitbridates induftrioufly avoid¬ 
ed coming to an engagement with Lucullus till the arrival of 
Tit \ranesy who was then on his march to join him with a pow¬ 
erful army. In all probability, however, if he had attacked Lu- The Ro- 
cullusy he might have gained a fecond vi&ory, as the Roman man army 
general had for fome time loft all authority among his troops, refufes to 
who had conceived a great averfion to him, becaufe his chief obey Lu - 
attention had been to enrich himfelf, and put them upon hard cullus . 
fervice. As the difcontents in the Rotnan army were well 
known at Rome , Pompey’s party were encouraged thereby to 
accufe Lucullus , and at length were fo fuccefsful as to prevail 
with the fenate to recall him, and appoint Manias Acilius Gla - 
hrioy conful for that year, in his room. Glabrio , on his arrival 
in Bithynia , gave notice by public criers to all the cities, that 
the fenate had difcharged Lucullus $ who thereupon was aban¬ 
doned by the greater part of his army, and forced to retire into 
Galatia. The two kings laying hold of that opportunity, reco¬ 
vered the beft part of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia , and Armenia 
Minor. Glabrio making but a faint opposition to the progrefs 
of the enemy, the Romans were diflatisfied with his conduct, and 
committed the management of the war to Pompey, who was Pompey 
alfo appointed governor of Cilicia and Bithynia , and continued declared 
in that unlimited power by fea, with which he was invefted when general. 

he firft fet out againft the pirates in Cilicia. 

Pompey haying juft then ended the war with the Cilician pi¬ 
rates, took upon him the command of the army in Afia, requir¬ 
ing the allies of the Roman people to join him with all poffi- 
ble expedition. Before he took the field, he renewed the alli¬ 
ance with Phrahates king of Partbiay and lent friendly propo- 

fals to Mitbridates, who at firft feemed inclined to give ear to 
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them, and difpatched ambafladors to Pompey to treat of peace. 
The Roman general required him to lay down his arms, and 
deliver up to him all thofe who had revolted from the Romans 
during the war. This demand was no fooner known in the 
king’s camp, than the deferters, who were very numerous in 
his army, betaking themfelves to their arms, threatned to put 


Mithridates 


He 


them, that he had fent ambafladors not to treat of peace, but 
only to take a view of the enemy’s ftrength; obliging himfelf 
at the fame time by a folemn oath, in the prefence of the whole 
army, never to enter into any treaty of friendfhip with the 
Romans , nor to deliver up to them fuch as had ferved under 
him. 


He in- 


Pomp 


propofals reje&ed, advanced againft 


vades/V«- king with an army of 30,000 foot and 20,000 horfe, or 30,000, 


tus and 


APP 


Armenia that he could not by any means draw the king to a battle, he 


Minor. 


Minor. Mithridates 


the Ro- 


■ 

mans at feme diftance, and encamping on a hill over againft 
them, reduced them to fuch diAxels by intercepting their con- 


remove 


place ; the king cutting oft' many in their rear, and haraffing 
them with frequent attacks, till he fell into an ambufeade laid 
by Pompey , whofe perfonal courage and prudent conduit on 
that occalion, confirmed the king in his refolution not to ha- 


zard an engagement. The king ft 


Pomp 


Miihri - 


could not draw him to an engagement, furrounded his camp 
with a deep ditch, no lefs than fifteen miles in circuit. 

Mithridates fuffered himfelf and his army to be enclofed witli- 
J.tes be- out the leaft oppofition; in confequence of which conduit, his 
iieg.d in troops, after being befieged 45 days, were reduced to luch 
his camp, ftraits, that they were forced to live on their dead horfes. Mi¬ 
thridates , at laft, forming a refolution of breaking thro’ the Ro¬ 
man lines, put to the fword all thofe who were fick or difabled, 
and in the dead of the night attacked the guards, and overpow¬ 


ering them*with his numbers, got fafe into the open fields, 
continuing his march all night towards Armenia Major , where 
he was ex peiled by Tigranes. 

Pompey , by break of day, marched after the king, and having, 
with much ado, overtaken him, found him encamped on a 
bill, to which there was but one alcent, which was ftrongly 
guarded. When night arrived, the Romans again began their 
march, and proceeding forwards, poflefied themfelves of all the 
eminencies and defiles thro’ which the king was to pafs, in or¬ 
der to gain Armenia. Mithridates thinking that Posnpey had re¬ 
turned to his former camp, about the dulk of the evening en¬ 
tered a narrow valley, furrounded on all fides by fteep hills, on 
which the Romans lay concealed. The Roman general, at the 
entreaty of his officers, refolved to attack the enemy that night; 
and it was agreed that all the trumpets ftiould at once found 

the 
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(hout of the whole army,, and that the foldiers fhould make 
what noife they could, by ftriking their fpears againft the brafs 
veflels that were ufed in the camp. The king’s army, at this He is to- 
fudden and unexpected noife, which was echoed again by the tally de- 
mountains, imagined at firft that the gods themfelves were feared by 
come down to deftroy them. T? ° ; --- °. 


every 
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the Romans , they betook themfelves to a precipitate flight; but 
were again driven back into the valley, where for many hours 
they were expofed to the enemy’s (hot, without being able ei¬ 
ther to attack them, or defend themfelves. Mithridates , on 


J 

Entrop 


- 

authors. On Pomp 
and two centurions. 


The king himfelf, at the head of 800 horfe, broke thro’ the He 
Roman army; but being clofely purfued, he was abandoned by efcapes, 
his efcort, and travelled all night, attended only by his wife, and w;ti¬ 
er, as Plutarch calls her, his concubine, his daughter, and an draws i 1- 
officer. At day-break he fell in with a body of mercenary horfe to Arme- 
and 1000 foot, who were marching to join him j and by them «/«, 
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the 


of the two Armenias . After rewarding thofe very liberally who 
had accompanied him in his flight, he took 6000 talents from 
his treafures which were lodged in that caftle, and withdrew 
into Armenia , fending ambafladors before him to acquaint Ti¬ 
granes with his arrival. Tigranes however, being on the point and from 
of concluding a feparate peace with the Romans , clapt his am- thence in- 


____ Mithridates 

jnenia and retire to Colchis. 

Pompey continued for fome time on the fpot where the battle 
was fought, and caufed a city to be built there, which he named 
Nicopolis , and peopled with fuch of his foldiers as were old or 
difabled. As many people flocked to this city from the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, it became in a fliort time a very coniider- 
able place. Pompey lent feveral parties after IVliihru.ates, but 
marched with his army againft Tigranes , who, as we have men¬ 
tioned in the hiftory of Armenia, quickly fubmitted to him. 

The Roman general, after fettling the affairs of Armenia , be- Pompey 
gan his march in purfuit of Mithridates thro’ thofe countries purfues 
that lie about mount Caucafus. The Albanians, Iberians , and Mitbri- 
other barbarous nations who attempted to ftop his inarch, were dates thro, 
put to flight; but the exceffive colds neverthelefs obliged him manybar- 
to delay his purfuit, and to winter near the river Cyrus. Tarly baroasna- 
in the fpring he purfued his march ; but was employed tpe tions. 
greateft part of the fummer in reducing the Iberians. 
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reduced the Iberians , took the fame route, dire&ing hi$ course 
by the liars, and carrying with him even provifions of water ter 
fupply the army in the vaft defarts thro* which he palled. He 
Jpent two years in warring with thefe nations, and was often in 
danger of lofing both his life and his army. At laft he over¬ 
came them all; and hearing nothing of Mitbridates , whom he 
believed to be dead, he marched back into Armenia Minor , and 
after refrefhing his army for fome time, proceeded to Pontus , 
to reduce fome ftrong holds which were ftill garrifoned by the 
king’s troops. The ftrong caftle of Symphori was delivered up 
to him by Stratonix , one of the king’s concubines, upon no 
other terms than that he would fpare her fon, in cafe he fhould 
fall into his hands. She likewife difeovered to him great trea- 
fiires hid under ground, which he with great generofity bellow¬ 
ed upon her, referving for himfelf only fome veflels to fet off 
his triumph. Having taken another ftrong fort, he found in it 
great ftore of gold, filver, and other valuable things, which he 
afterwards confecrated to 'Jupiter Capitolinas. Here looking 
over the king’s manuferipts, he difeovered where the reft of his 
treafures were concealed, what troops he could raife, what fums 
were yearly paid to him by his fubjeCls and tributaries, and 
feveral other articles, whereby he could make a true eftimate 
Of his whole power and wealth. Amongft other manuferipts 

he found fome books of phyfic, wrote by Mitbridates himfelf, 
which he defiled Lenceus , a learned grammarian, to tranflatc 
into Latin. 

Pcmpey having tnus reduced all Pontus , marched into Syria, 
with a defign to recover that kingdom; but while he was 
employed in this expedition, news was brought him that Mi- 
thridates had appeared unexpectedly in Pontus at the head of a 
confiderable army, and furprized Panticapeeum , a famous em- 
pory at the mouth of the Euxine fea. Underftanding the arti¬ 
cles on which Straionix had delivered up the caftle of Symphori , 
on his arrival before the place he caufed her fon to be put to 
death in her view, and his body to be left unburied. About 
the fame time he fent ambafiadors to Pompey to treat of a peace; 
but the Roman general infilling that he mould come and treat 
with him in perfon, he laid afide all thoughts of an accom¬ 
modation. 

Having a confiderable army under his command, he quickly 
reduced ieveral places of great importance. Soon after Cajlor , 
whom he had appointed governor of Phanagorium , killing one 
of the king’s favourite eunudhs, and dreading the royal refent- 
ment, ftirred up the inhabitants to a revolt. Four of the king’s 
fons held the caftle for fome time; but the fortrefs being fet on 
fire by the rebels, they were forced to furrender before the king 
could arrive to their relief. Cajlor fent the four princes, with 
one of the king’s daughters, to the Romans , and perfuaded moll 
of the neighbouring cities, which were opprelTed with heavy 
taxes, to join in the rebel iiom 
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Mitbridates, finding that he _ could not rely on his own fub- He foli- 
je6ts, fent ambafladors to folicit the affiftance of the Scythians, cits the 
fending along with the ambafladors his daughters to be given in affiftance 
marriage to thofe Scythian princes who would affift him. The of the Scy. 
ambafladors were eunuchs, and being hated by the foldiers who titans. 
efcorted them, they were by them put to death; after which 
the foldiers delivered up the daughters to the Romans. Mith- 
ridates could not yet be induced to fubmit to the Romani, tho* 

Pompey promifed him honourable conditions provided he would 
come and treat with him in perfon. In his prefent defperate 
fituation, he endeavoured to ftir up the princes of Afta, efpe- 
cially the Parthians ; but finding them awed by the great opi¬ 
nion they all had of Pompey , he had recourfe at laft to the 
European Gauls ; and having fent fome of his trufty friends to 
engage them in his favour, he took, leave of his own kingdom He re- 
and began his long march, defigning to pafs thro’ Bofphorus folves to 
Cimmerius, Scythia , Pannonia, and joining the Gauls, pafs the march in- 
Alps and invade Italy. This defign was no fooner. known in to Gaul. 
the army, but the foldiers began openly to complain and mu¬ 
tiny, and the chief commanders did all that lay in their power 
to divert him from it; but all their perfuafions were to no pur- 
pofe ; for he was fo unalterably fixed in his- refolution, that he 
put thofe to death who with moft warmth remonftrated againft 

it, not fparing even one of his own fons. 

Not long after, when they were encamped at Bofphorus Cim- Pharnaces 
merius, on their march into Scythia, Pharnaces , the king’s fa- hh fon re- 
vourite fon, whom he had appointed to fucceed him, obferving volts, 
the general difcontent that reigned in the army, formed a de¬ 
fign of ufurping the crown, not doubting but the foldiers would 
ftand by him if he declared againft the intended expedition 
into Italy. The Roman deferters immediately efpoufed his caufe, 
and the following night he engaged moft of the chief comman¬ 
ders in his party, and by their means the greater part of the The army 
foldiery. Accordingly next morning thofe who had declared in declare 
his favour, with aloud fhout proclaimed Pharnaces king. . him king. 

Mitbridates, who had taken up his quarters in the city, being 
awaked by the noife, fent to know what had happened in the 
army j and being informed of their mutiny, he mounted on 
horfeback, and went out, attended by his guards, to appeafe the 
tumult. His guards, however, forfaking him, and his horfe 
being killed under him, he fled back into the city, which was 
immediately invefted by the rebels. Mitbridates , having in vam 
endeavoured to move his fon to compaflion from the walls, 
thanked, in a very obliging manner, thofe who ftood by him 
to the laft j and retiring to the apartment of his wives and con¬ 
cubines, firft took poifon himfelf, and then prefented it to them Mitbri- 

and to his two favourite daughters, who not long before had dates at-^ 

been betrothed to the kings of Egypt and Cyprus. To the wo- tempts in 

men it proved immediate death ; but on the king, who from vain to 

his infancy had inured his cpnftitution to poifonous potions, it poifon 

* had himfelf. 




Had To flow an operation, that thro’ fear of falling into the re¬ 
bels hands, he Was forced to have recourfe to his fword ; but 
the wound he gave hitnfelf did not procure immediate: death. 
The rebels breaking into the town, found him wallowing in 
his blood, but ftill alive and in his fenfes ; which being'told to 
Pharnaces , he fent fome of thofe who were about him to drefs 
his wounds, with a defign to deliver him up to the Romans. 
Is dif- But in the mean time a Gaul, who ferved in the army, enter- 
patched mg the king’s room in queft of booty, and obferving him ftrug- 
by a Gaul, gling on the ground with the pangs of death, drew his fword, 
Bef. Chr. and at his requeft put an end to his agonies. 

64. Thus died Mitbridates at Panticapaum , in the 60th year of 

his reign, a prince endowed with eminent virtues, which would 
have put him upon a level with the belt of kings, had he not 
ftained them With no lefs vices. He was an experienced com¬ 
mander, but more to be admired for the greatnefs of mind with 
which he bore his misfortunes, than for the many victories he 
gained. He is faid to have written in the Greek tongue a learned 
treatife of botanies. Pliny tells us, that he had extraordinary 
lkill in phyfic, and was the inventor not only of mithridate, but 
of many other ufeful medicines. But nothing gives us a greater 
idea of this prince than the joy which the Rosnans fhewed when 
they firft heard the news of his death. Pompey having notice 
of his death when on his march to Jerufalem , inftantly caufed 
a mount to be raifed of the faddles of thofe who were near him, 
from whence he harangued his army, who received the news of 
the king’s death with joyful fhouts, and folemnized the follow¬ 
ing day with feafts and iaciifices throughout the camp. When, 
his letters were read, the fenators were fo overjoyed, that they 
appointed, at the propofal of Cicero , then conful, twelve days 
for returning due thanks to the gods. 

Pharnaces , when he heard of his father’s death, caufed his 
body to be preferved in brine, with the defign of prefenting it 
to Pompey , who had promifed to return to Pontus, and there 
fettle matters to his fatisfa&ion. On his arrival at Sinope , he 
was met there by ambafladors from Pharnaces , acquainting him, 
that their matter had forbore the title of king till his will and 
pleafure ftiould be known. The fame ambafladors delivered up 
t6 Pompey thofe who had taken Manius Aquilius the Roman le¬ 
gate, and brought with them alfo all the prifoners, hoftages, 
and deferters, and the body of Mitbridates , with his rich ap* 
parel and arms. Both officers and foldiers flocked to fee the 
king’s body, which Pompey caufed to be interred with the utmoft 
pomp and magnificence in the burying place of the kings of 
Pontus. 

Pompey Pompey beftowed the kingdom of Bofphorus on Pharnaces , and 
bellows honoured him with the title of a friend and ally of the people 
the king- of Rome. Pharnaces being thus acknowleged king of Bofphorus , 
dom of fent orders to all the garilons of Pontus to fubmit themfelves, 
Bofphorus with the cattles and treafures which they were entrufted with, 
on Phar- t® 
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‘ Pompey had no fooner left Afta, than Pbarnaces 'fell unex- Pbar - 
pedledly upon the Phanagorenfes , a people of Bofphorus , whom mcM ir. 
the Romans had declared free, becaufe they had revolted the 
firft of all from Mithridates , and by their example induced 
others to abandon the king’s party. Being defeated by Pbar¬ 
naces in a battle, they delivered up themfelves and their city 
to him. The civil war foon after breaking out between Cafar recovers 
and Pompey , Pbarnaces laid hold of that opportunity to recover part of h 
the provinces which his father had formerly pofleffed. He over- hereditaj 
ran Pontus , Colchis , Biibynia, Armenia , and the kingdom of domini- 
Mofchis ; but Cafar, in the mean time, having got the better ons. 
of Pompey and his party, appointed Cn. Domitius Calvinus go¬ 
vernor of AJia , and enjoined him to make war on Pbarnaces . 

Domitius ordered Pbarnaces to withdraw his troops from Arme - 
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sating Domitius , reduced Bithynia and Cappadocia , but 
tiled from Armenia the Leffer by Dejotarus. 

:n began his march for the province of Afia ; but hear- 
Afander , whom he had appointed governor of Bofpho- 
revolted, and that Cesfar had fettled the affairs of 


faaors to him to fue for peace. Cafar courteoufly entertained 
the ambaffadors ; but in the mean time purfued his march with 
all poffible expedition, and arriving on the confines of Pontus, 
ordered all the troops that were quartered in the neighbouring 
provinces to join him. Pbarnaces , upon his approach, again 
difpatched ambaffadors to him with a crown of gold, offering 
him his daughter in marriage, and promifing to do whatever he 
lhould require. Cafar infilled, as the conditions of peace, that 
Pbarnaces lhould retire without delay from Pontus , lhould re¬ 
turn all the captives and hoftages, whether Romans or their al¬ 
lies, and rellore the goods of the Roman citizens and publi¬ 
cans which he had feized fince he had firft taken up arms. 


Pbarnaces acquainted Cafar that he agreed to the conditions ; 
but finding that Cafar 1 s affairs called him into Italy , he required 
a long time for the performance of what was ftipulated betwixt 
them, ftarting daily new difficulties, in hopes that the Roman 
general would in the mean time be obliged to depart. 

Cafar , no longer able to brook the king’s, deceitful behaviour, Is defeat- 
attacked his camp, and quickly routed his army, Pbarnaces , ed by 
however, making his efcape while the Romans were plundering Cafar.- 
his camp. Cafar divided the rich booty and the fpoils of the 
camp among his foldiers j and becaufe Mithridates had erected 
a trophy near that place as a monument of his victory oyer 
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Trlarius, he fet up another over-againft it, to tranfmit to pof- 
terity his victory over Pbarnaces. Having quickly recovered 
all the places which Pharnaces had pofTeffed nimfelf of during 
the war, he reftored them to the allies of the people of Rome, 
declared Amifus a free city, and appointed Mithridates Perga -- 
menus king of Bofphorus. 

Pharnaces , after the departure of Cafar. , was befieged in 
Sinope by his lieutenant Domitius , to whom he furrendered the 
town upon no other conditions than that he fhould be fuffered 
to retire into Bofphorus with the fmall body that attended him. 
Being joined by a band of Scythians and Samaritans , he at¬ 
tempted to recover the kingdom of Bofphorus , which was ftill 
poflefled by Afander , by whom he was defeated and flain, after 
he had held the kingdom of Bofphorus fifteen years, according 
to Appian , and feventeen according to others. 

Marc Anthony, a few years after the death of Pharnaces , 
conferred the kingdom of Pontus upon his fon Darius , for his 
fervices during the civil war. 

Darius did nothing during his reign worth mentioning, and 
was fucceeded in the kingdom by Polemon the fon of Zeno, a 
famous orator of Laodicea , who obtained the crown from An¬ 
thony. He attended M. Anthony in his expedition againft the 
Parthians, and being then taken a prifoner by the enemy, he 
was fent by the king of the Medes to conclude a peace with 
the Romans ; in which embafly he acquitted himfelf fo well, 
that Anthony added the kingdom of Armenia to his other domi¬ 
nions. After the battle of Attium, tho’ he had declared for 
Anthony, he was received into favour by Augujhis. He defeated 
Scribonius, who upon the death of Afander had ufurped the 
kingdom of Bofphorus , and alfo reduced the kingdom of Colchis, 
which was beftowed upon him by Agrippa. He was afterwards 
defeated, taken prifoner, and put to death by the Afpungitani , a 
people bordering on the Palus Meotis. 

Upon his death, his fon Polemon II. was by the emperor 
Caligula raifed to the throne of Bofphorus and Pontus. The 
emperor, however, afterwards obliged him to exchange the 
kingdom of Bofphorus with part of Cilicia ; and Nero, with his 
confent, reduced Pontus to the form of a province. He fell 
in love with Berenice, daughter of Agrippa king of Judaa , and 
in order to marry her, embraced the JewiJh religion: but 
as Ihe became foon tired of his riotous way of living, and re¬ 
turned to her father, fo he renounced his new religion, and 
again embraced the fuperftitions of paganifm. Polemon dying 
without ilTue, the antient kingdom of Pontus was parcelled out 
into feveral parts, and added, to the neighbouring provinces ; 

only Pontus Polemoniacus retained the dignity of a diftinft pro¬ 
vince. During the civil difeords between Vefpaftan and ritel- 
Hus, one Anicetus , firfl: a Have and afterwards freedman to king 
Polemon , took up arms with a defign to refeue the kingdom of 

Pontus from the Roman bondage > and great multitudes joining 
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him* he poflefled himfelf of Trapefund , a city founded by th e 
Greeks on the Pontic coaflr. Vefpajtan , however, fending a body 
of troops into Pontus under Verdius Gemmius , he prevailed with 
Sedocbus king of the Lazians to deliver him up and all his followers 
who had taken fan&uary in his dominions. Pontus continued 
a province of the empire from this time till the reign of David 
and Alexis Comneni , who being driven from Conftantinople by 
the French and Venetians under the command of Baldwin earl 
of Flanders , fettled the one at Heraclea y and the other at Tre- 
lifond. Alexis Comnenus ere&ed here a new empire, which 
comprehended great part of Pontus , and was known by the 
name of the empire of Trehijond. About 250 years after 
Mahomet II. fubje&ed the empire of Trebifond to that of Con- 
jhntinople , in which abje£t flavexy Pontus has ever fince con¬ 
tinued *. 




The END tf the Third Volume. 







